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UNDER THE 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


BOOKS LT: 


FROM THE TIMES OF CHARLES THE GREAT 


THE REFORMATION BY LUTHER. 


VOL. II. B 


ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


PART I, 


THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Propagation of Christianity —§ 2. Fruitless efforts of some, for the conversion of 
pagan nations—§ 3. The Saracens driven from Sicily —The Sicilian monarchy — 
§ 4. Expedition against the Saracens in Palestine — § 5. Progress of the holy war — 
§ 6, 7. The history of it —§ 8. Causes of these expeditions — § 9. Evils of them — 
§ 10. Injurious to the church. 


§ 1. Tue Hungarians, Danes, Poles, Russians, and other nations, who 
had received, in the preceding century, some sort of knowledge of 
the Christian religion, could not universally be brought in a short 
time to prefer it to the religions of their fathers. Therefore, during 
the greatest part of this century, their kings, with the teachers whom 
they drew around them, were occupied in gradually enlightening and 
converting these nations.'' In Tartary” and the adjacent regions, the 
activity of the Nestorians continued daily to gain over more people 
to the side of Christianity. And such is the mass of testimony at 
the present day, that we cannot doubt, but that bishops of the 
highest order, or Metropolitans, with many inferior bishops subject to 
them, were established, at that period, in the provinces of Cashgar, 
Nuacheta, Turkestan, Genda, Tangut, and others. Whence it will 


Euseb, Re- 


1 For an account of the Poles and Rus- 
sians, see the life of Romualdus, in the Acta 
Sanctor. Februar. ti. 113, 114; and for the 
Hungarians, p. 117. 

2 The word Tartary is here used in its 
broadest sense; for I am not insensible that 
the Tartars, properly so called, are widely 
different from the Tangutians, Calmucs, 
Mungals, Mandgjurs, and other tribes. 

3 Marco Paolo, the Venetian, de Regioni- 
bus Orientalibus, 1, i. ¢. 88, 40, 46, 47, 48, 


49, 62, 63, 64; 1. ii. c 389. 
naudot, Anciennes Fclations des Indes et de 
la Chine, p. 320. Jos. Sim. Asseman, Bi- 
blioth. Orient. Vaticana, t. iii. pt. ii. p. 502, 
&e. The history of this so successful pro- 
pagation of Christianity by the Nestorians, 
in China, Tartary, and other adjacent coun- 
tries, richly deserves to be more thoroughly 
explored, and set forth to the world, by 
some man well acquainted with oriental 
history. But the task would be, on various 


B2 
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be manifest that there was a vast multitude of Christians, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, in these countries, which are now 
either devoted to Mahumedism, or worshippers of imaginary gods. 
And that all these Christians followed the Nestorian creed, and were 
subject to the supreme pontiff of the Nestorians residing in Chaldea, 
is so certain as to be beyond all controversy. 

§ 2. For the conversion of the European nations, who still lived 
buried in superstition and barbarism, as the Slavonians, the Obotrites, 
the Wends, the Prussians, and others, some pious and good men 
laboured indeed, but with either very little or no success. Near the 
close of the preceding century, Adalbert, bishop of Prague, visited the 
ferocious nation of the Prussians, with a view to instruct them in the 
knowledge of Christianity ; and the result was, that he was murdered, 
in the year 996, by Siggon, a pagan priest.! The king of Poland, 
Boleslaus Chrobry, avenged his death by a severe war, and laboured 
to accomplish by arms and penalties what Adalbert could not effect 
by arguments. Yet there were not wanting some, who seconded the 
king’s violent measures, by admonitions, instructions, and persuasions. 
Tn the first place, we are told, one Boniface, of illustrious birth, and 
a disciple of St. Romwald, and afterwards one Bruno, with eighteen 
companions, went from Germany into Prussia, as Christian mission- 
aries.2 But all these were put to death by the Prussians: nor could 
the valour of Boleslaus or of the subsequent kings of Poland, bring 
this savage nation to abandon the religion of their ancestors.* 

§ 3. The Saracens seized upon Sicily, in the ninth century; nor 
could the Greeks or the Latins hitherto expel them from the country, 
though they made frequent attempts to do it. But in this century, 


accounts, very difficult of execution. Itwas obtained permission from the pope to preach 


attempted by an excellent man, Theoph. 
Sigefr. Bayer, who was furnished with a 
large number of documents for the purpose, 
both printed and manuscript. But the pre- 
mature death of this learned man intercepted 
his labours. 

1 See the Acta Sanctor. ad diem 23 Aprilis, 
p. 174, &e, [and Jo. Mabillon, Acta SS. 
Ord, Bened. vii. 846, &e. Tr.) 

? Solignac, Histoire de Pologne, i. 133. 

* [Bruno and Boniface were, in fact, one 
and the same person; the first being his 
original, and the other his assumed name, 
See Ditmar, |. vi. p. 82. Chronicon Qued- 
linburg. and Sigebert Gemblacens. ad ann. 
1009. The Saxon annalist, on this year, says 
expressly, ‘Sanctus Bruno qui et Bonifacius, 
Archiepiscopus gentium, primum Canonicus 
8. Mauritii in Magdaburh. xyi. Kal. Mart. 
martyr inclytus ccelos petiit. He was of 
the highest rank of Saxon nobility, a near 
relative of Otto III., and beloved by him. 
Bruno seryed for a time at the imperial 
chapel. But in 997, he preferred a monastic 
life; and connected himself with St.Romuald, 
whom he accompanied first to Monte Cas- 
sino, and then to Perra, near Ravenna. He 


to the pagans, and received ordination as an 
archbishop. He preached to pagans for 
twelve years, and was then killed, near 
the confines of Prussia and Lithuania [4.p. 
1006]. The bodies of Bruno and his com- 
panions were purchased of the pagans by 
Boleslaus. Schd—But see Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. viii. 79—81, and Fleury, Hist. de 
? Hglise, 1. lviui. § 26. Tr.] 

4 Anton, Pagi, Critica in Baronium, t. iv. 
ad ann. 1008, p. 97, &e. Christ. Hartknoch, 
History of the Prussian Church, written in 
German, book i. ch. i. p. 12, &e. [Some of 
the principal Poles, to whom Christianity 
was burdensome, on account of tithes, re- 
lapsed into idolatry. See Dlugoss, Hist. 
Polon. ad ann, 1022. On the other hand, 
the Transylvanians were vanquished by the 
king of Hungary in 1002, and were brought 
to embrace Christianity, after their prince 
Geula, with his wife and children, were 
thrown into prison. And the same king 
undertook some successful campaigns against 
the Bulgarians and the pagan Slavonians. 
See Thuroczius, in Chron, Hungar. ¢. 29, 30. 
Schi.] . 


CHAP. 1. ] PROSPEROUS EVENTS. 5 


A.D. 1059, Robert Guiscard, the Norman duke of Apulia, with his 
brother Roger, under the authority of the Roman pontiff Nicolas IT, 
attacked them with great valour; nor did Roger relinquish the war, 
till he had gained possession of the whole island, and cleared it of 
the Saracens. “After this great achievement, in the year 1090, Roger 
restored the Christian religion, now almost extinguished there by the 
Saracens, to its former dignity; and established bishops, founded 
monasteries, erected magnificent churches, and put the clergy in 
possession of ample revenues and honours, which they enjoy to the 
present times.'! To this heroic man, is traced the origin of what is 
called the Sicilian monarchy, or the supreme power in matters of 
religion, which is claimed by the kings of Sicily: for Urban IT. is 
said to have created this Roger and his successors, hereditary legates 
of the apostolic see, by a special diploma, dated a.p. 1097. The 
Roman court contends, that this diploma is a forgery: and hence, 
even in our times, those severe contests, between the Roman pontiffs 
and the kings of Sicily, respecting the Sicilian monarchy. The 
posterity of Roger governed Sicily down to the twelfth century ; at 


first, under the title of dukes, and then under that of kings.? 


1 See Burigny, Hist. Générale de Sicile, 
i. 386, &c. [Roger is highly extolled by 
the historians of those times, among other 
things, for his tolerant disposition in regard 
to religion. For when he conquered Sicily, 
he allowed the Saracens, who chose to re- 
main in the island, to live according to their 
own laws, and to follow their own religion, 
so long as they should continue obedient 
subjects. See Muratori, Annal. Ital. ad 
ann. 1090. Schl.) 

2 See Cees. Baronius, de Monarchia Sicilie 
Liber ; in his Annales, t. xi. aid Lud. Ell. 
du Pin, Traité de la Monarchie Sicilienne. 
[The famous bull of the monarchy of Sicily 
is supposed to have been granted, at an 
interview of pope Urban Il. with Roger, 
duke of Sicily and Calabria, at Salerno, a.p. 
1098. The pope had appointed Robert, 
bishop of Trani, his legate @ datere in Sicily. 
But the duke, no stranger to the authority 
claimed by such legates, and to the dis- 
turbances they produced, entreated the pope 
to revoke the commission, plainly insinuating 
that he would suffer no legate in his do- 
minions. As the duke had rendered signal 
services to the apostolic see, had driven the 
Saracens out of Sicily, and subjected all the 
churches of that island to the see of Rome, 
though claimed by the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, the pope recalled the commission 
he had given to the bishop, and, to engage 
the duke still more in his favour, conferred 
upon him all the power he had granted to 
his legate, declaring him, his heirs, and his 
successors, hereditary legates, and vested 
with the legatine power, in its full extent. 
The bull is dated at Salerno, July, Indiction 


vii., Urban’s reign xi. i.e. 1098. Here is 
some mistake, as the eleventh year of Urban 
was the sixth Indiction. And this error 
has been urged against the genuineness of 
the instrument, by Baronius, who inserts it, 
and endeavours to prove it a forgery, in the 
eleventh volume of his Annals. He also 
urges, that the bull, if genuine, related only 
to Roger and his immediate descendants; 
that it was a family privilege, given to 
reward the personal services of Roger. 
Though many learned men regard the bull 
as of very questionable origin, and especially 
as the Sicilian monarchs, when challenged 
to do it, have not produced the original 
writings, yet the kings of Aragon, to whom 
Sicily was long subject, claimed and exer- 
cised the legatine power, as the successors 
of Roger. And they would not suffer the 
eleyenth volume of Baronius’ Annals to cir- 
culate in their dominions. The same power 
has been likewise claimed, and sometimes 
exercised, by all the princes who have been 
masters of that island, down to modern 
times. In 1715, Clement XI., having pub- 
lished two bulls, the one abolishing the 
monarchy, as it is called, and the other 
establishing a new plan of ecclesiastical 
government, the duke of Savoy, as sovereign 
of Sicily, banished all who received either 
of them. Some compromise has since taken 
place, but the supreme ecclesiastical power 
is still in the hands of the temporal sove- 
reign; that is, he is supreme head of the 


‘church there ; has power to excommunicate 


and absolve all persons whatever, ecclesi- 
astics as well as laymen, and cardinals 
themselves, if resident in the island; he has 
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§ 4. From the times of Sylvester I1., the Roman pontiffs had been 
meditating the extension of the limits of the church in Asia, and 
especially the expulsion of the Mahumedans from Palestine; but 
the troubles of Europe prevented the execution of their designs. 
Gregory VII., the most daring of all the pontiffs that ever sat in 
St. Peter’s chair, excited by perpetual complaints from the Asiatic 
Christians, respecting the, cruelty of the Mahumedans, wished to 
engage personally, at the very beginning of his pontificate, in a holy 
war: and more than fifty thousand men prepared themselves for 
an expedition under him.' But his controversy with the emperor 
Henry IV., of which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter, and 
other unexpected events, obliged him to abandon the design. When 
the century, however, was near its close, a certain Frenchman of 
Amiens, Peter, surnamed the Hermit, gave occasion to the renewal 
of the design by Urban If. Peter visited Palestine in the year 1093, 
and there beheld, with great anguish of mind, the extreme oppres- 
sions and vexations which the Christians, travelling to the holy places, 
suffered from the Mahumedans. Being, accordingly, wrought up to 
an enthusiasm which he took for divine, he first implored aid from 
Symeon, patriarch of Constantinople,? and from Urban LI., the Roman 
pontiff, but without success. He then traversed Europe, and made 
Christian princes burn with a desire to wage war upon the tyrants 
of Palestine. More than this, he carried about an epistle to the 
Christian world, written from heaven upon this very thing, with 
a view to make the simple-minded a more easy prey.® 

§ 5. Men’s minds being thus heated, Urban I/., in the year 1095, 
assembled a very numerous council at Piacenza, in which he first 
recommended this holy war. But the dangerous enterprise was 
relished only by a few; although ambassadors from the Greek em- 
peror, Alexiws Comnenus, were present, and in the name of their 
master represented the necessity of opposing the Turks, whose power 
was daily increasing. The business succeeded better in the council 
of Clermont, which was assembled soon after; for the French, being 
more enterprising and ready to face dangers than the Italians, were 
so moved by the tumid eloquence of Urban, that a vast multitude, 


a right to preside in all provincial councils, 
and to exercise all the jurisdiction of a 
legate @ latere, vested with the fullest lega- 
tine power. And this power may be exer- 
cised by females, as in the instance of Jane 
of Aragon and Castile; and not only in 
person, but by a commissioner. Tor the 
more convenient exercise of this power, 
a commissioner, styled the Judge of the 
monarchy, is appointed by the king, whose 
tribunal is the supreme ecclesiastical court, 
for Sicily, Apulia, Calabria, Tarento, Malta, 
and the other islands. Yet from him lies 
an appeal to the royal audience. See 
Bower's Lives of the Popes, v. 840, and 
Stiiudlin’s Kirchl. Geographic, i. 476, Se. 
fh 


. Gregory VII., Epis¢. 1. ii. ep. 81, and in 
Harduin’s Ooncilia, vi. 1285. 

* [The Greek patriarch of Jerusalem. T?.] 

° This fact is mentioned by the abbot 
Dodechinus, in his Continuat. Chronici Ma- 
riant Scoti; in the Seriptor. Germanicor, 
Jo. Pistorii, i. 462. For an account of Peter, 
see Car. Du Fresne, Note ad Anne Com- 
nene Alexiadem, p. 79, ed. Venet. 

* (Berthold, a contemporary writer, says, 
there were present in this council about 
4,000 clerzymen, and more than 30,000 lay- 
men, and that its sessions were held in the 
open air, because no church could contain 
the multitude. See Harduin’s Coneilia, vi. 
1711, &e, Tr.) . 
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of all ranks and ages, became eager at once to engage in a military 
expedition to Palestine.! This host seemed to be a very formidable 
army, and adequate to overcome almost any obstacles; but, in reality, 
it was extremely weak and pusillanimous: for it was composed chiefly 
of monks, mechanics, farmers, persons averse from their regular oc- 
cupations, spendthrifts, speculators, prostitutes, boys, girls, servants, 
malefactors, and the lowest dregs of the idle populace, in quest of 
better fortune. From such troops, what steadiness could be expected ? 
Those who followed this camp were called Crusaders,? and the enter- 
prise itself was called a Crusade ;* not only because they professedly 
were going to rescue the cross of our Lord from the hands of its 
enemies, but also, because they wore upon their right shoulders 
a white, red, or green cross, made of woollen cloth, and solemnly 
consecrated.* 

§ 6. Eight hundred thousand persons, therefore, as credible writers 
inform us, marched from Europe, in the year 1096, pursuing different 
routes, and conducted by different leaders, all of whom directed their 
way to Constantinople, that, after receiving instructions and aid from 
Alexius Comnenus, the Greek emperor, they might pass over into 
Asia. The author of the war, Peter the Hermit, girded with a rope, 
first led on a band of eighty thousand, through Hungary and Thrace. 
But this company, after committing endless enormities, was nearly 
all miserably butchered by the Hungarians and Turks. Nor did 


1 Theod. Ruinart, Vita Urbani IL § 
ecxxy. &c, p. 224, 229, 240, 272, 274, 282, 
296, of the Opp. Posthum. of Jo. Mabillon 
and Theodore Ruinart, t. iii. Jo. Harduin’s 
Concilia, vi. 1726, Cesar Baronius, Annal. 
Kecles. t, xi. ad ann. 1095, No. xxxii. p. 648. 
[The number present at the council of 
Clermont is not definitely stated by the 
early writers, though they all agree that it 
was very great. There were thirteen arch- 
bishops, two hundred and fifty bishops, be- 
sides abbots and inferior clergy, with a 
multitude of laymen. The Acts of this 
council, with two speeches of Urban, are 
given by Harduin, Concilia, vi. 1718, &c. 
Drs] 

2 Cruciati. 

3 Expeditio cruciata. 

4 See Abrah. Bzovius, Continuat. Annal. 
Baronii, t. xv. ad ann. 1410, § ix. p. 382, &e. 
ed. Colon. Jac. Lenfant, Hist. du Concile de 
Pise, t. ii. 1. v. p. 60, &c. The writers who 
give account of the Crusades are enume- 
rated by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Lue Evangelit, 
fc. c. xxx. p. 518. [Most of the original 
writers, living in or near the times of the 
_ Crusades, were collected by Jac. Bongars, 
in his Gesta Dei per Francos, Hanov. 1611, 
2 vols. fol. Of these original writers, the 


most important are, Robert of Rheims, Bal- . 


drie or Baudri of Dol, Raimond of Agiles, 
Albert of Aix, Fulcher or Fulcard of Char- 
tres, and Guibert of Nogent; but especially 


_eruelty. 


William bishop of Tyre, and James de 
Vitry. To these may be added Marino Sa- 
nuto of the thirteenth century. The best 
moderns are said to be, I. Bapt. Mailly, 
Esprit des Croisades, ow Histoire politique 
et militaire des Guerres entreprises par les 
Chrétiens pour le recouvrement de la Terre 
Sainte, Paris, 1780, 4 vols. 12mo. Maim- 
bourg, Histoire des Croisades, Paris, 1676, 
&e. 4 vols. 12mo. J. C. Mayer, Gesch. der 
Kreuzztige, Berlin, 1780, 2 vols. 8vo. F. 
Wilken, Gesch. der Kreuzz. Lips. 1807—17, 
3 vols. 8vo. I. Ch. Waken, Gemdlde der 
Kreuzz. Francf. 1808—10, 3 vols. 8vo. 
A. H. Heeren, Versuch e. Entwickelung d. 
Folg. d. Kreuzz. (a prize essay), Gotting. 
1808, 8vo. The English reader may con- 
sult Gibbon’s Hist. of the Decline, §e. e. 


lyiii. lix. Bower's Lives of the Popes, vols. 
y. and vi. Mill’s History of the Crusades, 
Se. Lr, ) 


5 [The army under Peter the Hermit 
vented their rage especially against the 
Jews; whom they either compelled to re- 
ceive baptism, or put to death with horrid 
The same thing was done by 
another division, in the countries along the 
Rhine, at Mentz, Cologne, Treyes, Worms, 
and Spire; where, however, the Jews were 
sometimes protected by the bishops. See 
the Saxon Annalist ad ann. 1096, in Eeeard’s 


Corpus Hist. Medit Avi, i. 579, &e. Schi.] 
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better fortune attend some other armies of these Crusaders; who 
roamed about, like robbers, under unskilful commanders, plundering 
and laying waste the countries over which they travelled. Rather 
more happy was the journey of those who were commanded by men 
of illustrious birth and military skill. Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of 
Lower Lorraine, a man who may be compared with the greatest heroes 
of any age,! and who was commander-in-chief of the war, con- 
ducted, with his brother Baldwin, a well-organised body of eighty 
thousand horse and foot, through Germany and Hungary. Another 
body, under the command of Raymond, count of Toulouse, marched 
through Slavonia. Robert, count of Flanders, Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy, and Hugo the Great, brother to Philip, king of France, 
embarked with their forces at Brindisi and Tarento, and made for 
Durazzo. These were followed by Boamund, duke of Apulia and 
Calabria, at the head of a numerous and select band of Normans. 

§ 7. This army, the greatest within the memory of man, when it 
arrived at Constantinople, though greatly diminished by various cala- 
mities, caused much alarm, and not without reason, to the Greek 
emperor. But his fears were dispelled when it had passed the straits 
of Gallipoli, and landed in Bithynia. The Crusaders first besieged 
Nice, the capital of Bithynia; which was taken in the year 1097: 
They then proceeded on, through Asia Minor into Syria; and, in the 
year 1098, took Antioch; which was given, with its territory, to 
Boamund, duke of Apulia. They also captured Edessa; of which 
Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey of Bouillon, was made sovereign. 
Finally, in the year 1099, these Latins reduced the city of Jerusalem 
by their victorious arms. And here the seat of a new kingdom was 
established, and the above-named Godfrey was declared the first king 
of Jerusalem. He refused, however, the title of king, from motives 
of modesty; and, retaining a few soldiers with him, permitted the 
others to return back to Europe. But this great man died not long 
after, and left his kingdom to his brother Baldwin, prince of Edessa, 
who did not hesitate to assume the title of king. 

§ 8. With the Roman pontiffs, and particularly with Urban IT, 
the principal motive for enkindling this holy war was furnished, I 
conceive, by the corrupted religion of that age. For, according to the 
prevailing views, it was a reproach upon Christians to suffer the land 
which had been consecrated by the footsteps and the blood of Christ 
to remain under the power of his enemies; and moreover, a great 
and essential part of piety to God consisted in pilgrimages to the holy 
places, which were most hazardous undertakings, so long as the Ma- 


humedans should occupy Palestine. To these religious motives there | 
was added an apprehension, that the Turks, who had already subdued . 


a large part of the Greek empire, would march into Europe, and 
would, in particular, assail Italy. Those among the learned who 


suppose that the Roman pontiff recommended this terrible war, for 


' Of this illustrious hero, the Benedictine de la France, viii. 598, &e. 


. 
monks treat professedly, in the Hist. Litt. eae 


proper title was Prince of Tarentum. d.] 
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the sake of extending his own authority, and of weakening the power 
of the Latin emperors and kings; and that the kings and princes of 
Europe encouraged it, in order to get rid of their powerful and war- 
like vassals, and to obtain possession of their lands and estates; bring 
forward indeed plausible conjectures, but they are mere conjectures! 
Yet afterward, when the pontiffs, as well as the kings and princes, 
learned, by experience, how very beneficial to their interests these 
wars were, they felt new and additional motives for encouraging 
them; among the first of which, undoubtedly, was an eagerness to 
increase their own power and resources. 

§ 9. These wars, however, whether just or unjust,? produced im- 


1 The first of these motives ascribed to 
the pontiffs is brought forward by many, 
both Protestants and Papists, as one not 
at all to be questioned. See Bened. Ac- 
coltus, de Bello Sacro in Infideles, 1. 1. p. 16. 
Jac. Basnage, Hist. des Eglises Réformées, 
t. i. period y. p. 235. Ren. de Vertot, His- 
toire des Chevaliers de Malthe, t. i. 1. ili. 
p. 302, 308, 1. iv. p. 428. Andr. Baillet, 
Hist. des Démélez du Boniface VIII, avec 
Philip le Bel, p. 76. Hist. du Droit Eccles. 
Frangois, i. 296, 299, and many others. 
But that this supposition has no solid foun- 
dation, will be clear to such as consider 
all the cireumstances. The Roman pontiffs 
could not certainly foresee that so many 
princes, and people of every class, would 
march away from Europe to Palestine ; 
neither could they discover, beforehand, 
that these expeditions would be so bene- 
ficial to themselves. For all the advan- 
tages accruing to the pontiffs and to the 
clergy from these wars, both the extension 
of their authority and the increase of their 
wealth, were not apparent, at once, and at 
the commencement of the war; but they 
gradually developed themselves, being the 
result rather of accidental circumstances 
than of design. This single fact shows, 
that the pontiff’ who promoted these wars 
could have had no thoughts of extending 
their power by them. It may be added, 
that the general belief, and the expectation 
of the pontiffs, was, that the whole business 
would be accomplished in a single expe- 
dition, of no long continuance; and that 
God himself would, by miraculous inter- 
positions, overthrow those enemies of Chris- 
tianity who were the unjust possessors of 
Paléstine. Besides, as soon as Jerusalem 
was taken, most of the European princes 
and soldiers returned back to Europe; 


~ which the popes surely would not have 
‘permitted, if from the continuance of this 


war they anticipated great accessions to 


their wealth and power.—But no conjecture ° 


on this subject is, in my view, more unfor- 
tunate, than that which supposes Urban IT. 
to have eagerly pressed forward this holy 


‘ 


war, in order to weaken the power of the 

emperor Henry IV., with whom he was in 

a violent contest respecting the investiture 

of bishops. The advocates of this conjec- 

ture forget, that the first armies which 

marched against the Mahumedans of Asia 

were raised chiefly among the Franks and 

Normans, and that the Germans, who were 

opposed to Urban II., were at first the 

most averse from these wars. Other argu- 

ments are omitted, for the sake of brevity. 

—wNor is the other part of the conjecture, 

which relates to the kings and princes of 
Europe, better founded. It has received 

the approbation of Vertot (Hist. de Malthe, 

l, iii. ~p. 809), Boulainvilliers, and other 

great and eminent men, who think they 

see farther than others into the policy of 
the courts in those ages. But these ex- 

cellent men have no other argument to 

adduce but this: many kings, especially of 
the Franks, were rendered more rich and 
powerful, by the death and the misfortunes 

of those who engaged in these wars; and 
therefore they craftily gave, not only per- 
mission, but also a direct encouragement, 

to these wars. All can see the inconclu- 

siveness of this reasoning. We are too 

prone to ascribe more sagacity and cunning 
both to the Roman pontiffs, and to the 

kings and princes of those times, than they 

really possessed ; and we too often judge of 
the causes of transactions by their results, 

which is a defective and uncertain mode of 
reasoning. I apprehend, that the Roman 

pontiffs (of whom alone I would speak) 

obtained their immense aggrandisement, 

not so much by shrewdly forming plans for 
enlarging their power, as by dexterously . 
seizing the opportunities that occurred. 

2 The question of the justice of what’ are 
called the Crusades, I shall not take upon 
me to discuss; nor shall I deny that it is, 
when viewed impartially, an intricate and 
dubious question. But I wish the reader 
to be apprised, that there was discussion 
among Christians, as early as the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, respecting the 
justice and injustice of those holy wars. 
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mense evils of every sort, both in church and state ; and their effects 
are visible even to the present day. Europe was deprived of a very 
great part of its population, and immense sums of money were exported 
to foreign countries; and very many families, previously opulent and 
powerful, either became extinct, or were reduced to extreme poverty: 
for the heads of families either mortgaged or sold their territories, 
possessions, and estates, in order to defray the expense of their 
journey ;! while others imposed such intolerable burdens upon their 
vassals and tenants, as frightened them into giving up their houses 
and lands, to take the cross themselves. Hence originated, quite 
over Europe, an immense confusion of interests of every kind. I 
say nothing of the murders, carnage, robberies, committed in all 
quarters with impunity, by these soldiers of God and Jesus Christ, as 
they were called ; nor of the new, and often very grievous, privileges 


and prerogatives, to which these wars gave occasion.” 
§ 10. These wars were no less prejudicial to the church and to 


religion. 


The power and greatness of the Roman pontiffs were 


wonderfully advanced by them; and the wealth of the churches and 


For the Cathari, or Albigenses, and Wal- 
denses, denied their justice. The arguments 
they used are collected and refuted by Fr. 
Moneta, a Dominican writer, of the thir- 
teenth century, in his Summa contra Ca- 
tharos ct Waldenses (which was published a 
few years ago, at Rome, by Richini), lib. v. 
ce. xiii. p. 5381, &e. But the arguments of 
the Cathari against the transmarine expe- 
ditions (viam ultramarinam), as they called 
these wars, had not great weight ; nor were 
the answers of the well-meaning Moneta 
very solid. An example will make this 
clear. The Cathari opposed the holy wars, 
by urging the words of Paul, 1 Cor. x. 32: 
Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor 
to the gentiles, nor to the church of God. 
By the gentiles, they said, may be under- 
stood the Saracens. ‘Therefore European 
Christians ought not to make war upon the 
Saracens, lest they should give offence to 
the gentiles. The answer of Moneta to this 


singular argument we will give in his own’ 


words. ‘We read, Gen. xii. 7, that God 
said to Abraham: Zo thy seed will I give 
this land. But we (the Christians of Eu- 
rope) are the seed of Abraham; as says the 
apostle to the Galat. iii, 29. To us, there- 
fore, has that land been given for a pos- 
session. Hence, it is the duty of the civil 
power to labour to put us in possession of 
that land; and it is the duty of the church 
to exhort civil rulers to do their duty.’— 
A rare argument this, truly! But let us 
hear him out.—‘The church does not in- 
tend to harm the Saracens, or to kill them ; 
nor haye Christian princes any such design. 
And yet, if they will stand in the way of 
the swords of the princes, they will be 
slain. The church of God, therefore, is 


without offence; that is, it injures no one 
in this matter, because it does no one any 
wrong, but only defends its own rights,’— 
Who can deny that here is ingenuity ? 

1 Many and very memorable examples of 
this occur in ancient records. Robert, duke 
of Normandy, mortgaged to his brother 
William, king of England, the duchy of 
Normandy, to enable him to take his de- 
parture for Palestine. See Matthew Paris, 
Historia Major, 1. i. p. 24, &e. Odo, vis- 
count of Bourges, sold his territory to the 
king of France. See the Gallia Christiana, 
by the Benedictines, ii. 45. For more ex- 
amples, see Car. du Fresne, Adnott. ad 
Joinvilli vitam Ludovici 8. p. 52. Bou- 
lainvilliers, sw [Origine et les Droits de 
la Noblesse, in Molet’s Mémoires de Littér. 
et de 0 Histoire, t. ix. pt.i. p. 68. Jo. Geo. 
Cramer, de Juribus et Prerogativis Nobili- 
tatis, i. 81, 409. From the time, therefore, 
of these wars, very many estates of the no- 
bility, in all parts of Europe, became the 
property of the kings and more powerful 
princes, or of the priests and monks, or of 
private citizens of inferior rank. 

* Those who took the badge of Crusaders 
acquired extraordinary rights and privileges, 
which were injurious to other citizens, Of 
these the Jurists may properly treat. I will 
only observe, that hence it became cus 
tomary, whenever a person would contract 
a loan, or buy, or sell, or enter into any 
civil compact, to require of him to renounce 
the privileges of a Crusader, whether al- 
ready acquired, or yet future (privilegio 
crucis sumpte ac sumende renunciare). 
See Le Beuf, Mémoires sur ? Histoire @ Au- 
verre, Append, ii, 292, ; 


— 
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monasteries was, in many ways, much augmented.' Moreover, as 
bishops and abbots in great numbers forsook their charges and tra- 
velled into Asia, the priests and monks lived without restraint, and 
addicted themselves freely to every vice. Superstition also, pre- 
viously extravagant, now increased greatly among the Latins. For 
the long list of tutelary deities was amplified with new and often 
fictitious saints of Greek and Syrian origin, before unknown to the 
Europeans ;? and an incredible number of relics, generally of a 
ridiculous character, was imported into our churches and chapels. 
Every one, in fact, who returned home from Asia brought with him, 
as a glorious trophy, some sacred relics which he had bought extra- 
vagantly dear of the cheating Syrians and Greeks. These he left, as 
a charge requiring especial care, either to a church, or to the members 


of his own family.® 


1 The accessions to the wealth and the 
power of the Roman pontiffs, arising from 
these wars, were too numerous and various 
to be conveniently enumerated here with 
particularity. And not only the visible 
head of the church, but likewise the church 
universal, augmented its power and re- 
sources by means of these wars. For they 
who assumed the cross, as they were about 
to place their lives in great jeopardy, con- 
ducted themselves as men do when about 
to die. They therefore generally made 
their wills; and in them they gave a part 
of their property to a church or monastery, 
in order to obtain the protection and favour 
of God. See Plessis, Hist. de Meaua, ii. 
76, 79,141. Gallia Christiana, i. 138, 139. 
Le Beuf, Mémoires pour 0 Hist. d Auxerre, 
t. ii. Append, p.31. Du Fresne, Adnott. ad 
vitam Ludovici Sancti, p. 52. Numerous 
examples of such pious donations are to be 
found in ancient records. Those who had 
controversies with priests or monks, very 
commonty would abandon their cause or 
lawsuit, and yield up the property in con- 
troversy. Those who had themselves seized 
on property of the churches or convents, 
or were told that their ancestors had done 
some wrong to the priests, freely restored 
what they had taken, and often with addi- 
tions; and compensated for the injuries 
done, whether real or imaginary, by their 
donations. See Du Fresne, 1. ¢. p. 52. 
{ Whoever became a knight of the cross, be- 
came subject to the pope, and was no longer 
subject to the secular power of his temporal 
lord. Whoever had taken the vow to march 
to the holy land, and afterwards wished to 
be released from it, could purchase an ex- 
emption from the pope, who gave such dis- 
pensations, &e. Schl. | 

2 The Roman Catholics themselves ac= 
knowledge, that in the time of the crusades 
many saints, before unknown to the Latins, 
were brought from Greece and the Hast.into 


Europe, where they were worshipped most 
religiously. And among these new spiritual 
guardians, there were some of whose lives 
and history there is the greatest reason to 
doubt. For example, St. Catharine was in- 
troduced into Europe from Syria, as is 
admitted by Czes. Baronius, ad Martyrol. 
Rom. p. 728; by Geo. Cassander, Scholia 
ad Hymnos Keclesie, in his Opp. Paris, 
1616, fol. p. 278, 279. Yet it is very doubt- 
ful whether this Catharine, the patroness of 
learned men, ever existed. 

* The sacred treasures of relics which the 
French, Germans, Britons, and other na- 
tions of Europe, formerly preserved with 
such care, and which are still exhibited 
with reverence, are not more ancient than 
the times of the crusaders, and were pur- 
chased at a great price by kings, princes, 
and other distinguished persons of the 
Greeks and Syrians. But that these ava- 
ricious and fraudulent dealers imposed upon 
the pious credulity of the Latins, the most 
candid judges will not doubt. Richard, 
king of England, in the year 1191, pur- 
chased of Saladin, the noted Mahumedan 
sultan, all the relics at Jerusalem. See 
Matthew Paris, Hist. Major, p. 138, who 
also tells us (p. 666), that the Dominicans 
brought from Palestine a white stone, on 
which Christ had impressed the prints of 
his feet. The Genoese possess, as a present 
from Baldwin, the second king of Jerusalem, 
the dish from which Christ ate the paschal 
lamb with his disciples at his last supper. 
And this singular monument of ancient de- 
yotion is ridiculed by Jo. Baptist. Labat, 
Voyages en Espagne et Italie, ii. 63. Re- 
specting the great amount of relies brought 
from Palestine to France by St. Lewis, the 
French king, see Joinville’s Life of St. 
Lewis, edited by Du Fresne. Plessis, His- 
toire de U Eglise de Meaux, i. 120. Lancelot, 
Mémoires pour la Vie dev Abbé de 8. Cyran, 
ii. 175. Christ's pocket-handkerchief, which 
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CHAPTER II. 
ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Sufferings of Christians from the Saracens and Turks in the East —§ 2. Also in 
the West. 


§ 1. Tue principal conflicts of the Christians, in this century, were 
from the Saracens, and from the Turks, who were equally the enemies 
of both Saracens and Christians. The Saracens, though at war 
among themselves, and at the same time unable to arrest the daily 
encroachments of the Turks upon them, persecuted their Christian 
subjects in a most cruel manner, putting some to death, mutilating 
others, and plundering others of all their property. The Turks not 
only pressed hard upon the Saracens, but also subjugated the fairest 
provinces of the Greek empire, along the Euxine sea, and exhausted 
the remainder by perpetual incursions. Nor were the Greeks able to 
oppose their desolating progress, being miserably distracted with in- 
testine discords, and so crippled by want of money, that they could 
neither raise forces, nor find means of paying them. 

§ 2. In Spain, the Saracens seduced a large portion of the Chris- 
tians, by rewards, marriages, and compacts, to pollute themselves with 
the Mahumedan religion.’ And they would doubtless have gradually 
induced most of their subjects to apostatise from Christianity, had they 
not been weakened by the loss of various battles with the Christian 
kings of Aragon and Castile, especially with Ferdinand I. of Aragon, 
and been stripped of a large part of the territories which they held.’ 
Among the Danes, Hungarians, and other nations, those who still 
adhered to their ancient superstitions (and there were many of this 
description among those nations) very cruelly persecuted their fellow- 
citizens, as well as the neighbouring nations who professed Chris- 
tianity. To suppress this cruelty, the Christian princes, in various 


is held sacred at Besangon, was brought 
from Palestine to Besancon by a Christian 
Jewess. See Jo. Jac. Chiflet, Vesontio, 
pt. ii, p. 108, and de lintis Christi sepul- 
cralibus, cap. ix. p. 60. For other examples, 
see Anton. Matthaeus, Analecta veteris Alvi, 


arum pignora. Hisce plane divinis opibus 
illecti pree aliis Galli, sacra Achpava qua vi, 
qua pretio a detinentibus hac illac extor- 
serunt. And this learned writer brings 
many examples as proofs. 

1 Jo. Hen. Hottinger, Historia Eccles. 


ii. 677. Jo. Mabillon, Annales Benedict. vi. 
52, and especially Jo. Jac, Chiflet, Crisis 
historie de linteis Christi sepulcralibus, cap. 
ix, x. p. 50, &c. Among other things, 
Chiflet says, p. 59, ‘Sciendum est, vigente 
immani et barbara Turcarum persecutione, 
et imminente Christianz religionis in Ori- 
ente naufragio, educta e sacrariis et per 
Christianos quoyis modo recondita Keclesi- 


secul. xi. sect. ii, p. 452, Mich. Geddes, 
Fistory of the Expulsion of the Moriscoes 
out of Spain; published among his Miscel- 
laneous Tracts, i. 104, &e. 

* These wars between the Christian kings 
of Spain and. the Mahumedans, or Moors, 
are described by the Spanish historians, 
Jo. Mariana and Jo. Ferreras. 


. 
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places, enacted capital punishment against such as continued to wor- 
ship the gods of their ancestors. And this severity was undoubtedly 
more efficacious for extinguishing the inveterate idolatry than the 
instructions given by persons who did not understand the nature of 
Christianity, and who dishonoured its purity by their corrupt morals 
and their superstitious practices. The still unconverted European 
nations of this period, the Prussians, the Lithuanians, the Slavonians, 
the Obotriti, and others inhabiting the lower parts of Germany, con- 
tinued to harass the neighbouring Christians with perpetual wars and 
incursions, and cruelly to destroy the lives of many.! 


1 Helmold, Chronicon Slavor. 1. i. c. xvi. lapsed into paganism, and persecuted the 
p. 52, &e. Adam Bremensis, Histor. lib. ii. Christians without mercy. Thus Helmold 
cap. xxvii. [Among the Slavonians many (1. i. c. 16, 24, 25) and Adam Bremens. 
persons had professed Christianity, but re- (1. ii, c, 32) inform us, Schd.] 
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PARPOTE 


THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HISTORY OF LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY. 


§ 1. State of learning among the Greeks— § 2. Their most celebrated scholars — § 3. 
State of learning in the West—§ 4. Schools opened in various places — § 6. The 
sciences taught in these schools — § 6, 7. Dialectics in high repute — § 8, 9. Disputes 
among the logicians. Nominalists and Realists. 


§ 1. Tux calamitous state of the Greek empire entirely subverted the 
prosperity of literature and science. The Turks as well as the Sara- 
' cens were daily depriving it more and more of its glory and power ; 
and what they left inviolate, the civil discords, the frequent insur- 
rections, and the violent dethronement of emperors, gradually wasted 
and destroyed. Yet there was here and there an individual that 
cherished and encouraged the liberal arts, both among the emperors 
(as Alexius Comnenus) and among the patriarchs and bishops. Nor 
would the controversies of the Greeks with the Latins allow the former 
to spurn all cultivation of the understanding and all love of learning. 
Owing to these causes, the Greeks of this century were not entirely 
destitute of men who were respectable for their learning and intel- 
lectual culture. 

§ 2. I omit the names of their poets, rhetoricians, and gram- 
marians; who, if not the best, were at least tolerable. Among their 
historians, Leo the Grammarian,' John Scylitzes,? Cedrenus,? and 


1 [He was the continuator of Theophanes’ 
Chronicle, from 813 to 1018, the time when 
he is supposed to have lived and written, 
His work was published, Gr. and Lat., sub- 
joined to Theophanes, ed. Combefis, Paris, 
1655, fol. TZr.| 

2 | John Seylitzes, a civilian, and Curopa- 
lates at Constantinople, wrote a History of 
Transactions in the Kast, from 811 to 1057, 
and afterwards continued it to 1081. The 
whole was published in a Latin translation by 
J.B. Gabius, Venice, 1570, fol. and the latter 


oh in Gr. by Goar, Paris, 1648, fol. 
r. 

* [George Cedrenus, a Greek monk, edited 
a chronicle, from the creation to a.p. 1057; 
compiled from the work of George Syncel- 
lus, up to the reign of Diocletian; then from 
Theophanes, to 813; and lastly, from John 
Seylitzes, to 1057. It was first published, 
Gr. and Lat., by Xylander, Basil, 1566, fol. 
and afterwards, much better and with notes, 


yy ee and Jac, Goar, Paris,,1647, fol. 
T. 
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some others, are not to be passed by in silence; although they ad- 
hered to the fabulous stories of their countrymen, and were not free 
from partiality. Michael Pseliws,a man in high reputation, was a 
pattern of excellence in all the learning and science of his age. He 
also laboured*to excite his countrymen to the study of philosophy, 
and particularly of Aristotelian philosophy, which he attempted to 
explain and recommend by various productions of his pen.! Among 
the Arabians the love of science still flourished, as is manifest from 
those among them who, in this age, excelled in the knowledge of 
medicine, astronomy, and mathematics.? 

§ 3. In the West, learning revived, in some measure, among those 
who followed a solitary life, or the monks and priests. For other 
people, but especially the nobles and the great, despised learning and 
science, with the exception of such as devoted themselves to the 
church, or aspired to sacred offices. In Italy schools flourished here 
and there after the middle of this century; and a number of learned 
men acquired reputation as authors and as instructors. Some of 
these afterwards removed to France, and especially to Normandy, and 
there taught the youth dedicated to the service of the church.? The 
French, while they admit that they were indebted in a degree to 
learned men who came from Italy, produce also a respectable list of 
their own citizens, who cultivated and advanced learning in this age 5 
they name not a few schools, which were distinguished by the fame 
of their teachers, and the multitude of their students.4 And it is 
unquestionable, that the French paid great attention to letters and 
the arts, and that their country abounded in learned men, while the 
greatest part of Italy was still sunk in ignorance. For Robert, king 
of France, the son of Hugh Capet, and a pupil of Gerbert or Syl- 
vester II., was himself a learned man, and a great patron of learning 
and learned men. His reign terminated in the year 1031, and his 
great zeal for the advancement of the arts and learning of every kind 


1 See Leo Allatius, Diatriba de Psellis, p. 
14, ed. Fabricius. [Michael Psellus, junior, 
was of noble birth, a senator at Constanti- 
nople, tutor to Michael Ducas, afterwards 
emperor. He retired to a monastery about 
1077, and died not long after. He wrote a 
metrical paraphrase, and a prose commen- 
tary on the Canticles, a tract on the Trinity 
and the person of Christ, tracts on Virtue 
and Vice, on Tantalus and Circe, on the 
Sphinx, on the Chaldaic oracles, on the facul- 
ties ofthe soul, on diet,on the virtues of stones, 
onfactitious gold, onfood andregimen ; notes 
on portions of Gregory Nazianzen, and on 
the eight books of Aristotle’s Physics; a 
paraphrase on Aristotle wep) épunvelas; a 
panegyric on Simeon Metaphrastes ; some 
law tracts; and on the ecclesiastical canons, 
on the four branches of mathematics (arith- 
metic, music, geometry, and astronomy), 
several philosophical tracts, &c. &c. Many 


of his pieces were never printed, and most 
of those published were published separately. 
Tr 


2 Elmacin, Historia Saracen. p. 281. Jo. 
Henr. Hottinger, Historia Eccles. seecul. xi, 
p. 449, &e. 

8 See Muratori, Antigg. Ital, Medii Mvi, 
iii. 871. Giannone, Histoire de Naples, ii. 148. 

4 See the Benedictine monks, Hist, Litt. de 
la France, t.vii. Introduction, passim. Ces. 
Egasse de Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. i. 356, 
&e. Le Beuf, Diss. sur P état des Sciences en 
France, depuis la mort du roy Robert, §e. 
which is published among his Dissertations 
sur U Hist. Eeclés, et Civile de Paris, ii. 1, &e. 
[Among their monastic schools, that of Bec 
in Normandy, taught by Lanfranc and An- 
selm, was particularly celebrated; and 
among their episcopal schools were those of 
Rheims, Liege, Orleans, Tours, Angers, and 
Chartres. ScAl. | 
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was not unsuccessful.!. The Normans from France, after they obtained 
possession of the lower provinces of Italy, Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, 
diffused the light of science and literature over those countries. To 
the same people belongs the honour of restoring learning in England. 
For William the Conqueror, duke of Normandy, a man of discern- 
ment, and the great Maecenas of his time, when he had conquered 
England, in the year 1066, made commendable efforts, by inviting 
learned men from Normandy and elsewhere, to banish from that 
country barbarism and ignorance, the fruitful sources of so many 
evils.2. For these heroic Normans, who had been so ferocious and. 
hostile to all learning, before they embraced Christianity, imbibed, 
after their conversion, a very high regard both for religion and for 
learning. 

. § 4. The thirst for knowledge, which gradually spread among the 
more civilised nations of Europe, was attended by this consequence, 
that more schools were opened, and in various places better teachers 
were placed over them. Until the beginning of this century, the 
only schools in Europe were those attached to the monasteries and 
the cathedral churches; and the only teachers of secular as well as 
sacred learning were the Benedictine monks. But in the beginning 
of this century, other priests and men of learning undertook the in- 
struction of youth in various cities of France and Italy; who, besides 
teaching more branches of knowledge than the monks had done, adopted 
a happier method of inculcating some of the branches before taught. 
Among these new teachers, those were the most distinguished, who 
had either studied in the schools of the Saracens in Spain (which was 
a very common thing in this age with such as aspired after a superior 
education), or at least read the books of the Arabians, many of which 
were translated into Latin. For such masters taught philosophy, 
mathematics, medicine, astronomy, and the kindred sciences in a 
more learned and solid manner than they were taught by the monks 
and by those educated under them. Of medical knowledge, by far 
the most celebrated school in this century was that of Salerno, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and to it students of the healing art resorted from 
most of the countries of Europe. But whatever of this art was known 
to the teachers at Salerno, it had come to them from the schools of 
the Saracens in Spain and Africa, and from books written by Arabians.* 
From the same schools and books, and at the same time, nearly all 
the nations of Europe derived those futile arts of predicting the for- 
tunes of men by the stars, by the countenance, and by the appearance 
of the hands, which in the progress of time acquired such an extensive 
currency and influence. 


1 See Daniel, Hist. de la France, iii. 68, 
Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. i, 636, et passim. 

2 See the Hist. Litt. dela France, viii. 171. 
‘The English,’ says Matthew Paris, His- 
toria Major, 1.1. p. 4, ed. Wats, ‘before the 
time of William, were so illiterate, that one 
who understood grammar was looked upon 
with astonishment.’ 


S$ Muratori, Antiquit. Ital. Medti Avi, iii. 
935, &c. Giannone, Hist. de Naples, ii. 161. 
Jo, Friend, Hist. of Physic from the time of 
Galen, Lond. 1726, 8vo. And who does not 
know, that the Sehola Salernitana, or rules 
for preserving health, was written in this 
age, by the physicians of Salerno, at the 
request of the king of England? 
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§ 5. In most of the schools, what were called the seven liberal arts 
were taught. The pupil commenced with grammar, then proceeded 
to rhetoric, and afterwards to logic or dialectics. Having thus mas- 
tered the Trivium, as it was called, those who aspired to ereater 
attainments proceeded with slow steps through the Quadriviuwm, to 
the honour of ‘a perfectly learned man. But this course of study, 
adopted in all the schools of the West, was not a little changed after 
the middle of this century. For logic (which included metaphysics, 
at least in part), having been improved by the reflexion and skill of 
certain close thinkers, and being taught more fully and acutely, 
acquired such an ascendency in the minds of the majority, that they 
neglected grammar, rhetoric, and the other sciences, both the elegant 
and the abstruse, and devoted their whole lives to dialectics, or to 
logical and metaphysical discussions. For whoever was well ac- 
quaihted with dialectics, or what we call logic and metaphysics, was 
supposed to possess learning enough, and to lose nothing by being 
ignorant of all other branches of erudition.! And hence arose that 
contempt for the languages, for eloquence, and the other branches of 
polite learning, and that gross barbarism, which prevailed for several 
centuries in the occidental schools, and which had a corrupting 


influence on theology as well as philosophy. 
§ 6. The philosophy of the Latins, in this age, was confined wholly 
to what they called dialectics; and the other branches of philosophy 


were scarcely known by name.’ 


Moreover, their dialectics were 


miserably dry and barren, so long as they were taught either from 


1 See the citations in Boulay’s Historia 
Acad. Paris. 1. 408, 409, 511,512. To show 
how true the vulgar maxim is, that there is 
nothing new under the sun, I here subjoin a 
passage from the Metalogicus of John of Salis- 
bury, a writer of no contemptible abilities, 
l. ic. ii. p. 741, ed. Lugd. Bat. 1639, 8vo. 
‘The poets and historians were held in con- 
tempt; and if any one studied the works of 
the ancients, he was pointed at and ridiculed 
by every body, as being more stupid than 
the ass of Arcadia, and more senseless than 
lead or stone. For every one devoted him- 
self exclusively to his own discoveries, or 
those of his master. —‘ Thus men became, 
at once, consummate philosophers: for the 
illiterate novice did not usually eontinue 
longer at school, than the time it takes 
young birds to beeome fledged.’ — ‘ But 
what were the things taught by these new 
doctors, who spent more sleeping hours than 
waking ones, in the study of philosophy ? 
Lo, all things became new: grammar was 
quite another thing; dialectics assumed a 
new form; rhetoric was held in contempt; 
and a new course for the whole Quadrivium 
was got up, derived from the very sanctuary 
of philosophy, all former rules and prin- 
ciples being discarded. They talked only 
of switableness (con'venientia) and reason : 
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proof resounded from every mouth—[and 
to name an ass, or a man, or any of the 
works of nature, was not less than criminal, 
or too inept, or rude and unphilosophic.| To 
say or do any thing swtably and rationally, 
was thought to be impossible, without the 
express statement of the suitableness and 
reason of it.’ The author says more on the 
same subject, for which see his work. 

? In the writings of this age, we find men- 
tion indeed of many philosophers: e. g. 
Manegold the philosopher, Adalard the 
philosopher, and many more. But it would 
mislead us, to attribute to the term the 
meaning that it had anciently among the 
Greeks and Romans, and which it now has. 
In the style of the middle ages, a philoso- 
pher is a man of learning. And this title 
was given to the interpreters of Scripture, 
though ignorant of every thing which is 
properly called philosophy. The Chronicon 
Salernitanwum (in Muratori’s Seriptores Re- 
rum Italicar. t. 1. pt. ii. ec, exxiv. p. 265), 
states, that there were thirty-two philosophers 
at Benevento, in the tenth century ; at which 
time the light of science was scarcely glim- 
mering in Italy. But what follows this 
statement, shows, that the writer intended 
to designate grammarians, and persons hay- 
ing some knowledge of the liberal arts, 
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the work on the ten Categories, falsely attributed to Augustine, or 
from the Introductions to Aristotle by Porphyry and Averroes. Yet 
the schools had, in the former part of this century, no other guides 
in this science; and the teachers had neither the courage nor the 
skill to expand and improve the precepts contained in these works. 
But after the middle of the century, dialectics assumed a new aspect, 
first in France. For some of the works of Aristotle being introduced 
into France, from the schools of the Saracens in Spain, certain 
eminent geniuses, as Berengarius, Roscelin, Hildebert, and after- 
wards Gilbert de la Porrée, Abelard, and others, following the 
guidance of Aristotle, laboured to extend and perfect the science. 

§ 7. None, however, obtained greater fame by their attempts to 
improve the science of dialectics, and render it practically useful, 
than Lanfranc, an Italian, who was promoted from the abbacy of 
St. Stephen’s in Caen, to the archbishopric of Canterbury in England ; 
Anselm, whose last office was likewise archbishop of Canterbury; and 
Odo, eventually bishop of Cambray. The first of these men was so 
distinguished in this science, that he was commonly called the Dialec- 
tician; and he applied the principles of the science, with acuteness, 
to the decision of the controversy with his rival, Berengarius, re- 
specting the Lord’s supper. The second, Anselm, in his dialogue 
de Grammatico, among other efforts to dispel the darkness of the 
dialectics of the age, investigated particularly the ideas of substance, 
and of qualities or attributes.! The third, Odo, both taught dialec- 
tics, with great applause, and explained the science in three subtle 
works, de Sophista, de Complexibus, and de Re et Ente; which, 
however, are not now extant.2, The same Anselm, a man great and 
renowned in many respects, and who laboured to improve the science 
of dialectics, was likewise the first among the Latins that rescued 
metaphysics and natural theology from obscurity and neglect ; and 
explained, acutely, what reason can teach us concerning God, in two 
treatises, which he entitled Monologion and Proslogion.? He it was 
who invented that very famous argument, commonly called the Car- 
tesian ; which aims to prove the existence of a God, from the very 
conception of an all-perfect Nature, implanted in the minds of men. 
The conclusiveness of this argument was assailed, in this very century, 
by the French monk Gaunilo, whom Anselm attempted to refute in 
a tract expressly on the subject.* 

§ 8. But the science of dialectics was scarcely matured, when a 
fierce contest broke out among its patrons respecting the subject- 
matter which it proposed. This controversy was of little importance 


1 This dialogue is among his Works, pub- 
lished by Gabr. Gerberon, i. 143, &e. 

2 See Herimann, Narratio Restaurationis 
Abbatie 8. Martini Tornae. in D’Achery’s 
Spicilegium Seriptor. Veterwm, ii. 889, &e. 
of the new edition. ‘Odo, though well 
skilled in all the liberal arts, was particu- 
larly eminent in dialectics; and for this, 
especially, his school was frequented by the 
clergy.’ 


* [In the Monologion, a person is repre- 
sented as meditating or reasoning with him- 
self alone; in the Proslogion, the same per- 
son 18 represented as addressing himself to 
God. Tr] 

* Gaunilo’s Tract against Anselm, as well 
as the Answer to it,is to be found in An- 
selm, Opp. p. 35, 86, 


. 
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in itself, and one that had long been agitated in the schools; but, 
considered in its consequences, it became great and momentous; for 
the parties applied their different theories to the explanation of reli- 
gious doctrines, and they mutually charged each other with the most 
odious consequences. They were all agreed in this, that dialectics 
are occupied with the consideration and comparison of general ideas ;} 
because particular and individual things, being liable to change, 
cannot become the subject-matter of fixed and invariable science. 
But it was debated whether these general ideas, with which dialectics 
are concerned, are to be referred to the class of things, or to the class 
of mere words or names. Some maintained that general ideas are 
things that have real existence ; and they supported their opinion by 
the authority of Plato, Boéthiws, and others among the ancients. On 
the contrary, others affirmed that these general ideas? are nothing 
more than words or names; and these quoted the authority of 
Aristotle, Porphyry, and others. The former were called Realists, 
and the latter Nominalists. Each of these parties became, in pro- 
cess of time, subdivided into various sects, according to the different 
ways in which they explained their peculiar doctrine. This contro- 
versy filled all the schools in Europe for many centuries; and it 
produced frequently mortal combats among the theologians and the 
philosophers. Its origin some learned men trace back to the contro- 
versy with Berengarius, respecting the Lord’s supper; and although 
they have no authorities to adduce, the conjecture is very probable, 
because the opinion of the Nominalists might be used very con- 
veniently, in defending the doctrine of Berengarius respecting the 
Lord’s supper. 

§ 9. The father of the Vominalist sect was one John, a French- 
man, called the Sophist, of whom almost nothing is now known 
except the name.’ His principal disciples were Robert of Paris, 
Roscelin of Compiégne, and Arnulph of Laon; and from these many 


1 Rebus universalibus, 

2 Universalia. 

3 Of the Nominalists, and likewise of the 
dialectic controversy, there is a full account 
in Jac. Bricker’s Historia Crit. Philosoph. 
iii. 904, &c. He also, as his custom is, 
mentions the other writers concerning this 
sect. Among these writers, is John Sala- 
bert, a presbyter of Agen; whose Philoso- 
phia Nominalium Vindicata, was published 
at Paris, 1651, 8vo. None of those who 
have treated expressly of the Nominalists, 
have made use of this very rare book. I 
have before me a manuscript copy, tran- 
scribed from one in the library of the king 
of France; for the printed work was not to 
be obtained in that country. The acute 
Salabert, however, is at more pains to defend 
the philosophy of the Nominalists, than to 
narrate its history. And yet he relates some 
facts, which are generally little known. 

4 Boulay, Hist, Acad. Paris, i, 443, Gerh. 


Du Bois, Hist. Eccles, Paris. i. 770. 

° This is stated by the unknown author 
of the Kragmentum Historie Francice a 
Roberto Rege ad Mortem Philippi I. which 
is exfant in Andr. Du Chesne’s Seriptores 
Histor. Francice, iv.90. This writer says: 
‘In Dialectica hi potentes extiterunt So- 
phistee, Johannes, qui artem Sophisticam 
vocalem esse disseruit, &e. Czas. Egasse 
De Boulay, in his Histor. Acad, Paris.i, 446 
and 612, conjectures that this John was 
Jobn of Chartres, surnamed the Deaf, an 
eminent physician, and first physician to 
Henry I., the king of France. And he tells 
us, p. 377, that John’s instructor was Giral- 
dus of Orleans, an extraordinary poet and 
rhetorician : but of this he brings no proof. 
Jo. Mabillon, in his Annales Benedictini, t. 
y. 1. Ixvii. § 78, p. 261, supposes him to be 
that John, who made known to Anselm the 
error of Roscelin, concerning the three Per- 
sons in the Godhead. 


c 2 
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others learned the doctrine. Perhaps also we may reckon among the 
disciples of John, that Raimbert, who taught a school at Lisle in 
Flanders; for he is said to have read logic to his clergy, im Vocn ; 
whereas Odo, of whom mention has been made, read it to his das- 
ciples, in Rus! But of all the Nominalists of this age, no one 
acquired greater celebrity than Roscelin; whence he has been regarded, 
and still is regarded, by many, as the founder of this sect. 


CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS, AND OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
CHURCH. 


§ 1. Corruption of the clergy—§ 2, 3, 4, 5. The Roman pontiffs—§ 6. Prerogatives of 
the cardinals in their election—§ 7, 8. Their authority —§ 9. Hildebrand, pope— 
§ 10, 11. His acts—§ 12. The decrees of Gregory VII. against simony and concubin- 
age—§ 13. Commotions arising from the severity of the pope against concubinage 
—§ 14. The enactments against simony produce the contest about investitures— § 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20. History of this contest—§ 21, 22. State of monkery—§ 23. The 
Cluniacensians — § 24. The Camaldulensians, Vallumbrosians, and Hirsaugians—§ 26. 
The Cistercians—§ 26. New orders of monks; the Grandimontensians— § 27. The 
Carthusians—§ 28. The order of St. Anthony—§ 29. The order of Canons—§ 30. 
The more distinguished Greek writers — § 31. The Latin writers. 


§ 1. Att the records of these times bear testimony to the vices of 
those who managed the affairs of the church, and to the consequent 
prostration of discipline and of all religion. The western bishops, 
when raised to the rank of dukes, counts, and nobles, and enriched 
with territories, towns, castles, and wealth of all sorts, became devoted 
to their pleasures, and to magnificence, and hovered about courts, 
attended by splendid retinues of servants.? At the same time, the 
inferior clergy, few of whom exhibited any degree of virtue and in- 
tegrity, gave themselves up, without shame, to frauds, debaucheries, 
and crimes of various descriptions. The Greeks practised a little 
more restraint; for the calamities of their country would not allow 
them to indulge themselves extravagantly. Yet the examples of 
virtue among them are few and rare. 

§ 2. The power and majesty of the Roman pontiffs attained their 


1 Herimann, Hist. Restaurat. Monasterti with the ordinary offic 
S, Martini Tornac. in D’Achery’s Spicile- Harzheims’s Concilia Cones a 
giwm Veter, Scriptorum, ii, 889. read: ‘The duke of Brabant —is carver to 

? See the examples of Adalbert (inAdam the bp. of Utrecht. The count of Guelders 
Brem. 1. iii. ¢. 23, p. 38, 1. iv, ¢ 35, p. 52), —his huntsman. The count of Hol- 
of Gunther (in Henr, Canisius, Lectiones land is styled, and is, the bp. of Utrecht’s 
Antig. t. i. pt. i. p. 185), of Manasses (in marshal. The count of Cleves is the bisho *g 
Joh. Mabillon, Musewm Italic, t. i.p. 114), chamberlain. Count de Bentheim is Ae 
and those collected by Muratori, Antig. Ital. bishop's janitor. Lord de Cucke is the 
Medii Mi, vi. 72, &e. [Among the ser- bishop’s butler, Lord de Choer is the 
vants of bishops, in these times, we meet bishop's standard-bearer, Schl. ] 
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greatest height during this century, though it was by gradual ad- 
vances, and through great difficulties. They exercised, indeed, at 
the commencement of this century, very great power in sacred and 
ecclesiastical affairs; for they were styled by most persons masters 
of the world,’ and popes, or wniversal fathers. They presided also 
everywhere in the councils by their legates; they performed the 
functions of arbiters, in the controversies that arose respecting reli- 
gious doctrines or discipline ; and they defended with moderation the 
supposed rights of the church against the encroachments of kings 
and princes. Their authority, in fact, had certain limits; for the 
sovereign princes on the one hand, and the bishops on the other, 
opposed such resistance, that the court of Rome could not overthrow 
civil governments, nor destroy the authority of councils.2 But from 
the time of Leo LX. especially,? the pontiffs laboured by various arts 
to remove these limitations. With incessant efforts, they strove to 
be acknowledged, not only the sovereign legislators of the church, 
superior to all councils, and the divinely-constituted distributors of 
all the offices, and dispensers of all the property connected with reli- 
gion; but also—what was the extreme of arrogance —to be acknow- 
ledged as lords of the whole world, and judges of kings, or, if you 
please, kings of all kings. These unrighteous designs were opposed 
by the emperors, by the kings of France, by William the Conqueror, 
duke of Normandy, now become king of England, a most vigorous 
assertor of regal rights against the pontiffs,° and by other sovereigns. 
Nor were the bishops wholly silent, especially those of France and 
Germany ; but others of them succumbed, being influenced either by 
superstition or by motives of interest. Thus, although the pontiffs 
did not obtain all that they wished for, yet they secured no small 
part of it. 

§ 3. Those who presided over the Latin church, from the death of 


1 Magistri mundi. 

2 A very noticeable summary of the eccle- 
siastical law of this age, has been collected 
from the Epistles of Gregory VII., by Jo. 
Launoy, in his Assertio contra Privilegiwm 
S. Medardi, pt. ii. cap. xxxi. Opp. t. ill. pt. 
ii. p. 307. From this summary, it appears, 
that even this Gregory himself did not claim 
absolute power over the church. 

3 [a.v. 1048.] 

4 Before Leo IX., there is no example of 
a Roman pontift’s assuming the power to 
transfer countries and provinces from their 
owners to other persons. But this pope 
generously gave to the Normans, then reign- 
ing in the south of Italy, both the provinces 
which they then occupied, and also such as 
they might wrest from the Greeks and the 
Saracens. Gaufr. Malaterra, Historia Sicula, 
1. i. c. xiv. in Muratori’s Seriptores Ital. v. 
553. 

5 See Eadmer, Hist. Novorwm, 1. i. p. 29, 
&c. subjoined to the Opp. Anselmi Cantuar. 
And yet this very William, who so openly 


and vigorously resisted the extension of 
ontifical and episcopal power, is himself a 
proof, that the kings of Europe, when the. 
desire of extending or confirming their 
power demanded it, did imprudently feed 
the lust of dominion which reigned in the 
breasts of the pontiffs. For when he was 
preparing to invade England, he sent am- 
bassadors to the pontiff, Alexander IT., ‘in 
order’ (as Matthew Paris says, Hist. Major, 
1. i. p. 2), ‘that the enterprise might be 
sanctioned by Apostolic authority, And the 
pope, after considering the claims of both 
the parties, sent a standard to William as 
the omen of kingly power,’—And the Nor- 
mans, I can suppose, did the same thing; 
humbly requesting Leo IX, to confer on 
them the territories which they now occu- 
pied, and those that they might afterwards 
seize. What wonder, then, that the pon- 
tiffs should claim dominion over the whole 
world, when kings and princes themselves 
suggested to them this very thing ? 
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Sylvester II. in the year 1008, till A.p. 1012, namely, John X VIL, 
John XVIII, and Sergius IV., neither did nor suffered anything 
great or memorable. It is beyond a doubt, however, that they were 
elevated to the chair, with the approbation and by the authority of 
the emperors. Benedict VILL, who was created pontiff in 1012, 
being driven from Rome by one Gregory, his competitor, implored 
the aid of the emperor, Henry IL., called the Saint,! was restored by 
him, and reigned peacefully till the year 1024. Under his reign, the 
celebrated Normans, who afterwards acquired so much fame, came 
into Italy, and subdued the southern extremity of it. Benedict was 
succeeded by his brother, John XLX., who presided over the church 
till a.p. 1033. The five above-named pontiffs appear to have sus- 
tained respectable moral characters.?_ But very different from them, 
or a most flagitious man, and capable of every crime, was their suc- 
cessor, Benedict 1X. The Roman citizens, therefore, in the year 
1038, hurled him from St. Peter’s chair; but he was restored soon 
after by the emperor Cowrad. As he continued, however, to be as 
bad as could be, the Romans again expelled him in the year 1044 ; 
and gave the government of the church to John, bishop of Sabina, 
who assumed the name of Sylvester III. After three months, 
Benedict forcibly recovered his power, by the victorious arms of his 
relatives and adherents; and Sylvester was obliged to flee. But soon 
after, finding it impossible to appease the resentments of the Romans, 
he sold the pontificate to John Gratian, arch-presbyter of Rome, 
who took the name of Gregory VI. Thus the church now had two 
heads, Sylvester and Gregory. The emperor, Henry IJII., termi- 
nated the discord; for, in the council of Sutri, A.p. 1046, he caused 
Benedict, Gregory, and Sylvester, to be all declared unworthy of the 
pontificate; and he placed over the Roman church Swidger, bishop 
of Bamberg, who assumed the pontifical name of Clement I1.8 


1 [This statement is given also by Baro- 
nius, ad ann. 1012, § 6, and by Pagi, Bre- 
viar, Pontif. Vita Bened, viii. § 2. But it is 
founded on a misinterpretation of Ditmar’s 
Chronicon, lib, iv. near the end, p. 399. 
Ditmar says: ‘Papa Benedictus Gregorio 
cuidam in electione praevaluit. Ob hoe éste 
(not Benedict, for he had the superiority ; 
but Gregory) ad nativitatem Domini ad 
regem in Palithi (Peelde) venit cum omni 
apparatu apostolico, expulsionem suam 
omnibus lamentando innotescens.’ — See 
Muratori, ad ann. 1012, and the (German) 
translator's notes there. Sch/.—But it is 
not so certain, that Gregory was the suitor 
to king Henry. If he lost his election, how 
could he appear before the king in the pon- 
tifical habiliments, never haying been pope? 
But suppose Benedict, after ‘prevailing in 
the election,’ and being put in possession of 
the papacy, to have been vanquished and 
‘expelled’ from Rome by his antagonist, 
he might well flee to the king in the habili- 
ments, and might there plead, that he had 


prevailed in the election, and complain of his 
expulsion. Besides, it is certain, that it was 
Benedict who crowned king Henry, as em- 
peror, upon his first arrival at Rome, Feb. 
1014. It is therefore supposed, that the 
people of Rome finding Benedict supported 
by the king, restored him of their own 
accord, See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. xxii. 
322, &c. Zr.—Gregory’s applying to the 
emperor for help by no means involves his 
receiving it: and the supposition that Bene- 
dict was the suppliant is irreconcilable with 
the ‘ob hoc’ of Ditmar, See Robertson, ii. 
409, Ed.) 

* [Yet Benedict was rescued from purga- 
tory by the prayers of St. Odilo; and John 
obtained the papacy by base means;— 
ines to Baronius, ad ann. 1012, § 1—4. 

* In this account of the pontiffs I have 
followed the best historians, Anton. and 
Fran. Pagi, Papebroch, and Muratori in his 
Annales Italie; disregarding what Baronius 
and others allege in defence of Gregory VI, 
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§ 4. On the death of Clement IT., Av. 1047, Benedict LX., who had 
been twice before divested of the pontificate, seized the third time upon 
that dignity. But the year following, he was obliged to yield to 
Damasus IT., or Poppo, bishop of Brixen, whom the emperor 
Henry III. had created pontiff in Germany, and sent into Italy. 
Damasus dying after a very short reign of twenty-three days, 
Henry I1I., at the diet of Worms, in the year 1048, elevated Bruno, 
bishop of Toul, to the throne of St. Peter. This pontiff bears the 
name of Leo LX. in the pontifical catalogue, and on account of his 
private virtues, and his public acts, has been enrolled among the 
Saints. Yet, if we except his zeal for augmenting the wealth and 
power of the church of Rome, and for correcting some more flagrant 
vices of the clergy, by the councils which he held in France and Ger- 
many, we shall find nothing in his character or life to entitle him to 
such honour. At léast, many of those who on other occasions are 
ready to palliate the faults of the Roman pontiffs, censure freely the 
last acts of his reign. For, in the year 1053, he rashly made war 
upon the Normans, whose dominion in Apulia, near his estates, gave 
him uneasiness. And the consequence was, that he became their 
prisoner, and was carried to Benevento. Here his misfortunes so 
preyed upon his spirits, that he fell sick; but after a year’s captivity 
he was set at liberty, conducted to Rome, and there died, on the 19th 
of April, a.p. 1054.? 

§ 5. Leo LX. was succeeded, in the year 1055, by Gebhard, bishop 
of Eichstadt, who assumed the name of Victor I/.,? and he was fol- 
lowed, a.p. 1058, by Stephen IX., brother to Godfrey, duke of 
Lorraine. Neither of these, so far as is now known, performed any- 
thing worthy of notice. Greater celebrity was obtained by Nicolas IL, 
who had previously been bishop of Florence, and was raised to the 
pontificate in 1058. For John, bishop of Velletri, who, with the 
appellation of Benedict X., has been inserted ‘between Stephen LX. 
and Nicolas I/., does not deserve to be reckoned among the popes; 
because, after nine months, he was compelled to renounce the office, 
which a faction at Rome had induced him to usurp. In a council at 
Rome, which he assembled in the year 1059, Nicolas sanctioned, 
among other regulations calculated to remedy the inveterate evils in 
the church, a new mode of electing the Roman pontiffs; which was 
intended to put an end to the tumults and civil wars, which so often 


1 See the Acta Sanctor. ad d. 19 Aprilis, 
iii. 642, &e. Hist. Littér, de la France, vii. 
459. Giannone, Hist. de Naples, ii, 52. 

2 [Leo of Ostia states, that Hildebrand, a 
subdeacon of the Roman church, was sent 
by the clergy and people of Rome, to the 
emperor in Germany, requesting permission 
to elect, in the name of the Romans, whom 
he should deem most fit to be pope; and 
the request being granted, Hildebrand se- 
lected this bishop of Hichstadt. But this 
story is very improbable; and it is suppos- 
able, that Hermannus Contractus was better 


acquainted with the facts, who states (ad 
ann. 1054), that the emperor held a council 
at Mentz, in which Victor IT. was elected. 
It is also worthy of notice, that this pope, 
and his predecessors, continued to hold their 
former bishoprics, when elevated to the 
papal throne, See Muratori, Annales, ad 
ann. 1055, Schl.] 

3 Of Nicolaus II., besides the common 
historians of the pontifts, the Benedictine 
monks have treated particularly in their 
Hist, Litt, de la France, viii. 616. 
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took place at Rome and in Italy, and divided the people into fac- 
tions, when a new head of the church was to be appointed. He also, 
in due form, created Robert Guiscard, a Norman, duke of Apulia, 
Calabria, and Sicily, on the condition that he would be a faithful 
vassal of the Roman church, and would pay an annual tribute. By 
what right Nicolas could do this, does not appear; for he was not 
lord of those territories which he thus gave to the Normans.’ Per- 
haps he relied upon the fictitious donation of Constuntine the Great; 
or perhaps with Hildebrand, archdeacon of Rome, who afterwards 
became supreme pontiff, under the title of Gregory VII., he believed 
that the whole world belonged to the Roman bishop, as Christ’s vice- 
gerent. For it is well known, that this Hildebrand guided him in 
all his measures. This was the beginning of the Neapolitan kingdom, 
or that of the two Sicilies, which still exists; and of that right of 
sovereignty over this kingdom which the Roman pontifis assert, and 
the Neapolitan kings recognise from year to year. 

§ 6. Before the reign of Nicolas II., the Roman pontiffs were 
elected, not by the suffrages of those who were called cardinals, 
but by those of the whole Roman clergy; nor by theirs alone, for 
persons of knightly rank—that is, the nobles, the citizens too, and, 
in fine, all the people—gave their voices. Among such a mixed and 
heterogeneous multitude, it wa unavoidable that there should be 
parties, cabals, and contests. Nicolas therefore ordered, that the 
cardinals, as well bishops as presbyters, should elect the pontiff; 
yet without infringing the established rights of the Roman emperors 
in this important business. At the same time, he did not exclude 
the rest of the clergy, nor the citizens and people, from a share in 
the election; for he required that the assent of all these should be 
asked, and be obtained.? From this time onwards, the cardinals 
always acted the principal part in the choice of a new pontiff: and 
yet, for a long time, they were much impeded in their functions, 
both by the priests and the Roman citizens, who either laid claim to 
their ancient rights, or abused the power given to them of approving 
the election. These altercations were at length terminated in the 
following century by Alexander III., who was so fortunate as to 
perfect what was begun by Nicolas, and to transfer the whole power 
of creating a pontiff to the college of cardinals.’ 

§ 7. From this period, therefore, the august college of Roman 
cardinals, and that high authority which they possess, even to this 


1 See Muratori, Annal. d'Italia, vi. 186.  Rerwm Italicar, t. ii. pt. ii. p. 646. Very 


Baronius, Annales, ad ann. 1060. 

* The decree of Nicolas respecting the 
election of Roman pontiffs, is found in the 
Collections of the Councils, and in many 
other works. But the copies of it, as I have 
learned by comparing them, differ exceed- 
ingly; some being longer, and others shorter; 
some favouring the imperial prerogative 
more and some less, The most extended 
form of it is found in the Chronicon Far- 
fense, published in Muratori’s Seriptores 


different from this is the form exhibited by 
Hugo of Fleury, in his book de Regia potes- 
tate et Sacerdotali dignitate: in Baluze, 
Miscellanea, iv. 62. Yet all the copies, 
universally, agree in the points we haye 
stated. 

3 See Jo. Mabillon, Comment. in Ord. 
Roman.t. ii. of his Museum Italicum, p. exiv. 
Constant. Cenni, Pref. ad Conciliwm Lateran, 
Stephani III, p. xviii. Rom. 1735, 4to. 
France. Pagi, Breviar.Pontif.Romanor. ii.374. 
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day, both in the election of the pontiffs and in other matters, must 
be dated. By the title cardinals, Nicolas understood the seven 
bishops in the immediate vicinity of Rome, or the suffragans of the 
bishop of Rome, of whom the bishop of Ostia was chief, and who 
were thence called cardinal bishops ; together with the twenty-eight 
ministers of the parishes in Rome, or presbyters of the churches, 
who were called cardinal clerks or presbyters. To these, in process 
of time, others were added, first by Alewander IT, and then by other 
pontiffs, partly to satisfy those who complained that they were un- 
justly excluded from a share in the election of pontiffs, and partly 
for other reasons. Therefore, although that exalted order of em- 
purpled members of the Roman court, who figure under the name 
of cardinals, had its commencement in this century, yet it did not 
acquire the settled character and the form of a real college before the 


times of Alexander III., in the next century.! 


1 Concerning the cardinals, their name, 
their origin, and their rights, very many 
persons have written treatises; and these 
are enumerated by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, in his 
Bibliographia Antiquar. p. 455, 456, by Casp. 
Sagittarius, Introduct. ad Hist. Eccles, cap. 
xxix. p. 771, and in J. A. Schmidt’s Supple- 
ment, p. 644, by Christ. Gryphius, Zsagoge 
ad Hist. Seculi XVII. p. 430. To these I 
add Lud. Thomassinus, Disciplina Ececlesie 
vet. et nova, t. i.1. ii. ¢. exv. exvi. p. 616, and 
Ind, Ant. Muratori, whose diss. de Origine 
Cardinalatus is in his Antiquit. Ital. Medi 
Aivi, vy. 156.— Among these writers are 
many who are both copious and learned; 
but I am not certain that any one of them 
is so lucid and precise as he should be, in re- 
spect to the grand points of inquiry, the 
origin and nature of the office. Many 
expend much time and labour in ascertain- 
ing the import of the word, and tracing its 
use in ancient authors; which is not unsuit- 
able indeed for a philologist, but is of little 
use to give us clear views of the origin of 
the college and dignity of cardinals. It is 
certain that the word cardinal, whether 
used of things or persons, or as the appella- 
tive of a certain clerical order, was of 
dubious import, being used in various senses 
by the writers of the middle ages, We also 
know, that this title, anciently, was not 
peculiar to the priests and ministers of 
the church of Rome, but was common to 
nearly all the churches of the Latins: nor 
was it applied only to what are called secz- 
lar clergymen, but likewise to regular ones, 
as abbots, canons, and monks, though with 
some difference in signification. But after 
the times of Alexander III., the common 
use of the word was gradually laid aside, 
and it became the exclusive and honorary 
title of those who had the right of electing 
the pontiffs. When we undertake to inves- 
tigate the origin of the college of cardinals 


at Rome, the inquiry is not, who were they 
that were anciently distinguished from the 
other clergy by the title of cardinals, both 
among the Latins generally, and at Rome 
in particular; nor is the object to ascertain 
the original import and the propriety of the 
term, or in how many different senses it 
was used; but the sole inquiry is, whom 
did Nicolas II. understand by the appel- 
lation cardinals, when he gave to the cardi- 
nals of Rome the sole power of electing the 
pontiffs, excluding the other clergy, the 
soldiery, the citizens, and the people at large. 
If this can be ascertained, the origin of the 
college of cardinals will be seen; and it 
will likewise appear, how far the modern 
cardinals differ from those who first held 
the office. Now the answer to this inquiry, 
in my view, is manifest from the edict of 
Nicolas itself. ‘We ordain,’ says the 
pontiff (according to Hugo of Fleury, in 
Baluze, Miscellanea, iv. 62), ‘that on the 
demise of a pontiff of this universal Roman 
church, the cardinal bishops, in the first 
place, hold a solemn consultation among 
themselves ; and then forthwith advise with 
the cardinal clerks; and so let the rest of 
the clergy and the people give their assent 
to the new election.’ The pontiff here, very 
obyiously, divides the cardinals who are to 
elect apope into two classes, cardinal bishops, 
and cardinal clerks. The former, beyond 
all controversy, were the seven bishops of 
the city and its dependent territory, the 
comprovinciales Episcopt, as Nicolas after- 
wards calls them, borrowing a phrase from 
Leo I. [These seven bishops were, those of 
Ostia (Ostiensis), of Porto (Portuensis), of 
Albano (Albanensis), of St. Rufina, or Silva 
Candida, of Frascati (Tusculanus), of Pales- 
trina '(Preenestinus), and of Sabina (Sa- 
binensis). Zr,] These seven bishops, long 
before this period, bore the title of cardinal 
bishops, And the pontiff himself puts this 
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§ 8. Notwithstanding that Nicolas II. had forbidden any infringe- 
ment of the emperor’s right to ratify the election of a pontiff, yet on 


construction beyond all doubt, by indicating 
that he understood the cardinal bishops to 
be those to whom belonged the consecration 
of a pontiff after his election: ‘ Because the 
apostolic see can have no metropolitan over 
it’ (to whom, in that case, would belong 
the principal part in the ordination), ‘the 
cardinal bishops, wndoubtedly, supply the 
place of a metropolitan ; for they, it is, who 
raise the pontiff elect, to the summit of his 
apostolic elevation.’ And that it was the 
custom, for those seven bishops above named, 
to consecrate the Roman pontiffs, is a fact 
known to all men. These cardinal bishops, 
therefore, Nicolas would have to first hold 
a consultation by themselves, and discuss 
the merits of the candidates for the high 
office of pontiff. Immediately after, they 
were to call in the cardinal clerks, and with 
them, as forming one body of electors, they 
were to choose a pontiff. Clerk here is the 
same as presbyter. And all admit that the 
cardinal presbyters were the ministers who 
had charge of the twenty-eight parishes, or 
principal churches in Rome. All the re- 
maining clergy of Rome, of whatever rank 
or dignity, Nicolas excludes expressly from 
the office of electors of the pontiffs. And 
yet, he would have ‘the clergy and the 
people give their assent to the new election;” 
that is, he leaves them what is called a 
negative voice, or the right of approving the 
election. It is therefore clear, that the col- 
lege of electors of the Roman pontiffs, who 
were afterwards denominated cardinals in a 
new and peculiar sense of the word, as this 
college was at first constituted by Nicolas, 
embraced only two orders of persons, namely, 
cardinal bishops and cardinal clerks or pres- 
byters. And of course, we are not to follow 
Onuphr. Panyinius (cited by Jo. Mabillon, 
Comment.in Ordinem Roman. inhis Museum 
Italicum, t. ii. p. exy.) who undoubtedly errs 
when he says, that Alexander III. added 
the cardinal bishops to the college of cardi- 
nals, And they, also, are to be disregarded, 
who suppose there were cardinal deacons in 
the electoral college from the beginning. 
There were indeed then, and there had long 
been, as there are at the present day, car- 
dinal deacons at Rome, that is, superinten- 
dents of the diaconie or churches, from 
whose revenues the poor are supported, and 
to which hospitals are annexed. But Ni- 
colas committed the business of electing the 
pontiffs solely to swch cardinals as were 
bishops and clerks; so that he excluded 
deacons. And hence in the diploma of the 
election of Gregory VII., the cardinals are 
plainly distinguished from deacons. But 
this decree of Nicolas could not acquire at all 


the force of a fixed law. ‘It is evident,’ 
says Anselm of Lucca (Libro ii. contra Wi- 
bertum, Antipapam, et ejus sequaces ; in the 
Lectiones Antig. of H. Canisius, t. iil. pt. i. 
p. 383). ‘It is evident that the above- 
mentioned decree’ (of Nicolas, for of that he 
is speaking), ‘is ofno importance; nor did it 
ever have any force. And by saying this, 
I do not injure pope Nicolas, of blessed 
memory, nor derogate at all from his honour, 
—Being a man, he could not be secured 
against doing wrong.’ Anselm is speaking 
especially of that part of the decree which 
secures to the emperors the right of con- 
firming the elections of pontiffs: but what 
hesays, istrue of the whole decree. For those 
who were excluded by it from this most im- 
portant transaction ; namely, first, the seven 
palatine judges, as they were called, that is, 
the Primicerius, Secundicerius, Arcarius, 
Saccellarius, Protoscriniarius, Primicerius 
Defensorum, and the Adminiculator; next, 
the higher clergy, who filled the more im- 
portant offices, and also the inferior clergy, 
priests, deacons, &c. and lastly, the soldiery, 
the citizens, and the common people,—com- 
plained that injury was done them; and 
they raised commotions and gaye trouble to 
the cardinals whom Nicolas had consti- 
tuted [sole electors]. Therefore, to appease 
these tumults, Alexander III. thought pro- 
per to extend and enlarge the college of 
those now called cardinals, in the restricted 
sense. And he accordingly added to the 
list of cardinals, certain priests of high rank, 
namely, the prior, or arch-presbyter of the 
Lateran church, the arch-presbyters of St, 
Peter and St. Maria Maggiore, and the 
abbots of St. Paul and St. Laurence without 
the walls; and after these the seven palatine 
judges which have been mentioned. See 
Cenni, Pref. ad Concil. Lateran. Stephani 
III, p. xix. Mabillon, Comment. ad Ord. 
Roman. ex Panvinio, p. exv. By this arti- 
fice, the higher clergy, or those of superior 
rank, were vanquished, and ceased to dis- 
turb the elections of the cardinals. For the 
heads of this body of clergy being admitted 
into the electoral college, the rest could 
neither effect nor attempt any thing. The 
inferior clergy’ still remained. But they 
were reduced to silence in the same way: 
for their leaders, the cardinal deacons, or 
regtonari, were admitted into the electoral 
college; and after this, the whole mass of 
deacons, sub-deacons, acolyths, &c. had to 
be quiet. But which of the pontiffs it was, 
whether Alexander III. or some other, that 
admitted the principal deacons at Rome to 
the ranks of cardinals, I have not been able 
to ascertain, This, however, I am sure of, 
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on the death of Nicolas, in 1061, the Romans, at the instigation of 
Hildebrand, then archdeacon, and afterwards pontiff of Rome, pro- 
ceeded, without consulting Henry IV., not only to elect, but also to 
consecrate Anselm the bishop of Lucca, who assumed the name of 
Alexander II, When the news of this reached Agnes, the mother of 
Henry, through the bishops of Lombardy, she assembled a council at 
Bale ; and to maintain the majesty and authority of her son, then a 
minor, she there caused Cadalous, bishop of Parma, to be appointed 
pontiff, who took the name of Honorius IT. Hence a long and severe 
contest arose between the two pontiffs; in which Alexander indeed 
prevailed, but he could never bring Cadalous to abdicate the papacy.! 

§ 9. This contest was a trifle, compared with those direful conflicts 
which Gregory VII., the successor of Alexander, and whose former 
name was Hildebrand, produced, and kept up to the end of his life. 
He was a Tuscan by birth, of obscure parentage, once a monk of 
Cluny, then archdeacon of the church of Rome, and for a long time, 
even from the reign of Leo LX., he had governed the pontiffs by his 
counsels and influence; when, in the year 1073, and during the very 
obsequies of Alexander, he was hailed pontiff, by the concordant 
suffrages indeed of the Romans, but contrary to the mode of pro- 
ceeding enjoined by the decree of Nicolas. When the election was 
laid before Henry IV., king of the Romans, by the ambassadors from 
Rome, he gave it his approbation ; but greatly to his own injury, and to 
the detriment both of the church and of the public.? For Hildebrand 
being elevated to the chair of St. Peter—a man of extraordinary abili- 
ties, and competent to the greatest undertakings, intrepid, sagacious, 
and full of resources, but beyond measure proud, pertinacious, im- 
petuous, untractable, and destitute of true religious principle and 
piety—he being elevated, I say, to the highest post in the Christian 
commonwealth, laboured during his whole life to enlarge the juris- 
diction and augment the opulence of the see of Rome, to subject the 


that it was done in order to pacify the infe- 
rior clergy, who were dissatisfied at the 
violation of their rights. When all the 
clergy, both the higher and the lower, were 
placated, it was an easy matter to exclude 
the Roman people from the election of pon- 
tiffs. Hence, on the death of Alexander 
III. when his successor, Victor III.* was to 
be chosen, the assent and approbation of 
neither the clergy nor the people were 
sought, as had always been done before ; 
but the college of cardinals alone, to the 
exclusion of the people, created the pontiff. 
And the same custom has continued down 
to the present age. Some tell us, that. _In- 
nocent IT. [A. p. 1130], was chosen by the 
cardinals only, or without the voice of the 
clergy and people. See Pagi, Breviar. Pontif. 
Romanor. ii. 615. Suppose it was so; but it 
is also true that this election of Innocent 
was irregular and disorderly ; and therefore 


was no example of the ordinary practice at 
that time. 

1 Ferd. Ughelli, Ztalia Sacra, ii. 166, Jo. Jac. 
Mascovius, de Rebus sub Henrico IV. et V.1.i.p. 
7, &e. France. Pagi, Breviar. Pontif. Roman. ii. 
385, &c. Muratori, Annali @ Italia, vi. 214, &e. 

2 The writers who describe the life and 

achievements of Gregory VII. are mentioned 
by Casp. Sagittarius, Zntroduct. ad Hist. Eccles, 
i. 687, &e. and Jo, And. Schmidt, in his Sup- 
plem. li. 627, &e. But especially should be 
consulted the Acta Sanctor, Maii, ad d. xxy, 
t. v. p. 668, and Jo. Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. 
Ord, Bened. secul. vi. pt. ii. p. 406, &e. Add 
Vita Gregorit VIL, by Just. Christ. Dithmar, 
Franef. 1710, 8vo, and all those who have 
written the history of the contest between the 
civil and the ecclesiastical powers, and of the 
controversy respecting inyestitures. [Also 
Gregor. VIL. und seiner Zeitalter, by I. Voigt, 
Weimar, 1815, 8vo. Zr.| 


* [It should be Lucius II, 
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whole church to the sole will and power of the pontiff, to exempt all 
clergymen and all church property wholly from the jurisdiction of 
kings and princes, and to render all kingdoms tributary to St. Peter. 
The vastness of his mind, and the obvious extravagance of his plans, 
are set forth in those most noted propositions, which from his name 
are called the Dictates of Hildebrand. 

§ 10. Nearly the whole form of the Latin church, therefore, was 
changed by this pontiff; and the most valuable rights of councils, of 
bishops, and of religious societies, were subverted and handed over 


1 By the Dictates, or, as some write it, the 
Dictate of Hildebrand, are to be understood 
twenty-six short propositions, relating to the 
supreme power of the Roman pontiffs, over 
the whole church and over states ; which are 
found in the second book of the epistles of 
Gregory VII. inserted between the 55th and 
56th epistles. See Jo. Harduin’s Concilia, 
vi. 1304, and nearly all the Kcclesi- 
astical Historians, large or small, Ces, 
Baronius, and Christian Lupus (whose full 
Commentary on these Déctates, which he 
considers most sacred, is among his Notes 
and Dissertations on the Councils; Opp. v. 
164), and nearly all the patrons and friends 
of the Roman pontiffs, maintain, that these 
Dictates were drawn up and ratified, perhaps 
in some council, by Gregory VII. himself: 
and therefore the Protestants have not hesi- 
tated to ascribe them to Hildebrand. But 
the very learned French writers, Jo. Launoy 
(Hpistolar, 1. vi. Ep. xiii, in his Opp. t. v. pt. 
ii. p. 809), Natalis Alexander (Historia Eccles. 
secul. xi. xii. t. vi. diss. ili. p. 719), Antony 
and Francis Pagi (the former in his Critica in 
Baron. the latterin his Breviarium Pontif. Ro- 
man. ii. 473), Lewis Ellies du Pin, and many 
others, zealously contend that these proposi- 
tions, called Dictates, were palmed upon Hilde- 
brand by some crafty flatterer of the Roman see. 
And to prove this, they allege that although 
some of those sentences express very well 
the views of the pontiff, yet there are others 
among them which are clearly repugnant to 
his opinions, as expressed in his epistles. 
Tho French have their reasons (which need 
not be here detailed) for not admitting that 
any pontiff ever spoke so arrogantly and 
loftily of his own power and authority. I 
ean readily concede, that so far as respects 
the form and arrangement of these Dictates, 
they are not the work of Gregory. For they 
are void of all order and connexion; and 
many of them also of clearness and perspi- 
euity. But Gregory, who was a man of no 
ordinary genius, if he had attempted to draw 
up and describe what he conceived to be the 
prerogatives of the pontiffs, would have ex- 
pressed, with neatness and perspicuity, what 
he had revolved in his own mind. But the 
matter of these Dictates is undoubtedly 


Hildebrand’s: for the greater part of them 
are found, couched in nearly the same terms, 
here and there in his epistles. And those 
which seem to deviate from some assertions 
in his epistles, may, without much difficulty, 
be reconciled with them. It is probable, 
therefore, that some person collected these 
sentences out of his epistles, partly the 
printed ones, and partly such as are lost or 
unknown, and perhaps likewise from his oral 
declarations ; and then published them with- 
out judgment and without arrangement.— 
[The following are the principal propositions 
which compose these Dictates. I. ‘That the 
Roman church was founded by our Lord 
alone. II. That the Roman pontiff alone is 
justly styled wniversal. III. That he alone 
can depose bishops and restore them. IV. 
That his legate has precedence of all bishops 
in a council, though he be of an inferior 
order; and can issue sentence of deposition 
against them. V. That the pope can depose 
absent persons. VI. That no person, among 
other things, may live under the same roof 
with one excommunicated by the pope. VII. 
That the pope alone is competent, as occa- 
sion shall require, to enact new laws, to 
gather new congregations,—to divide rich 
bishoprics, and to unite poor ones, VIII. 
That he alone can use the imperial insignia. 
IX. That all princes should kiss his feet 
only. — XII. That it is lawful for him to 
depose emperors. —XVI. That no council, 
without his order, is to be accounted a 

eneral council.— XVIII, That his sentence 
is not to be reversed by any one; while he 
alone can reverse the decisions of all others. 
XIX. That he can be judged by no one. 
XX, That me one mee presume to condemn 
a person who appeals to the apostolic see. 
XXI. That the greater causes of ee church 
should be carried up to that see. XXII. 
That the Roman church never erred; nor 
willit, according to the Scriptures, ever err.— 
XXIV. That with his licence, subjects may 
impeach [their sovereigns]|— XXVI. That 
no one 1s to be accounted a catholic who does 
not agree with the Roman church. XXVIT. 
That he can absolve subjects from their alle- 
glance to unrighteous rulers.’ See Har- 
duin’s Concilia, t. vi. pt. i. p. 1804, &e. Tr.\| 
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to the Roman bishop. The evil, however, was not equally grievous 
throughout all the countries of Europe, for in several of them, through 
the influence of different causes, some shadow of pristine liberty and 
ancient usage was preserved. Hildebrand, as he introduced a new 
code of ecclesiastical law, would also have introduced a new code of 
civil law, if he could have accomplished fully his designs. For he 
wished to reduce all kingdoms into fiefs of St. Peter, i.e. of the 
Roman pontiffs; and to subject all causes of kings and princes, and 
the interests of the whole world, to the arbitrament of an assembly 
of bishops, who should meet annually at Rome.! The complete accom- 


1 Proofs of this most audacious design, 
which are aboye all exception or doubt, have 
been collected by learned men; and still 
more may be collected from the epistles of 
this pontiff, and from other ancient monu- 
ments. In his Epist. 1. ix. ep. iii. p. 1481, 
(I use, all along, the edition of Harduin, 
Coneilia, t. vi. pt. i.) he prescribes this form 
of an oath, to be taken by future kings of 
the Romans or emperors: ‘From this hour 
onward, I will be faithful, with upright in- 
tegrity, to the apostle Peter, and to his vicar 
pope Gregory—and whatever the said pope 
shall command me, under the following form : 
by true obedience (per veram obedientiam), 
I will observe with fidelity. And on the 
day when I shall first see him, I will, with 
my own hands, make myself a vassal (miles) 
of St. Peter and him.’ What is this but 
a feudal oath (ligium), as the jurists call it ; 
and a perfect homage (hominium)? That 
the pontiffs of Rome derived all their civil 
power from the kings of France is a fact 
well known. And yet Gregory contended 
that the kingdom of France was_tribu- 
tary to the church of Rome; and he directed 
his ambassadors to demand an annual con- 
tribution or tribute from the French. Lib. 
vill. ep. xxiii. p. 1476. ‘You must declare 
to all the Franks, and command them, by 
true obedience, that each family is to pay, 
annually, at least one denarius to St. Peter, 
if they recognise him as their father and 
shepherd, according to ancient custom.’ It 
should be remembered, that the phrase, by 
true obedience, here used, denotes, as those 
versed in antiquities well know, that the 
injunctions and commands to which it was 
annexed, were to be inevitably obeyed. But 
in yain did Gregory lay this command upon 
the French; for he never obtained the least 
tribute from them. In the same epistle he 
vainly asserts that Saxony was a icf of the 
Roman church; or, that Charles the Great 
had presented it to St. Peter. He insolently 
addresses Philip I. the king of France, in 
the following manner: (1. Vii. ep. xx. p. 
1468,) ‘Strive to the utmost to make St. 
Peter (i. e. the pontiff, St. Peter's vicar) 
your debtor; for in his hands are your king- 
dom and your soul, and he is able to bind 


and loose you, both in heaven and on earth.’ 
He endeavoured to instil the same principles 
into the Spaniards as into the French, |. x. 
ep. vil. ‘that the kingdom of Spain was, froma 
ancient times, the property of St. Peter— 
and righteously belongs solely to the Apos- 
tolic see.” But in lib. x. ep. xxviii., where 
he most earnestly inculeates the same doc- 
trine upon the Spaniards, he has to acknow- 
ledge, that the record of this important 
transaction was worn out and lost. Yet 
with the Spaniards he was rather more 
successful than with the French. For Peter 
de Marca, in his Hist. de Bearn, 1. iv. p. 
331, 332, proves from ancient documents, 
that the king of Aragon, and Bernhard 
count of Besalva, promised and paid an 
annual tax to our Gregory. And it might 
be shown, if there was room for it, that 
other Spanish princes did the same. 
William the Conqueror, a king of enlarged 
views, and a most watchful guardian of 
his rights, when Gregory required him to 
pay Peter-pence, and to render his kingdom 
a fief of St. Peter, replied with spirit, 
‘Hubert your legate has admonished me to 
do fealty to you and your successors, and to 
be more careful to send the money which my 
predecessors were accustomed to remit to 
the Roman church. One of these I accede 
to, the other I do not. Fealty I have not 
done, nor will I do it. The money, when 
there shall be opportunity, shall be trans- 
mitted,” The letter of king William is 
in Steph. Baluze, Miscellanea, vii. 127. 
With this answer Gregory had to be con- 
tented; for, though he might fear no other, 
he stood in fear of William. To Geusa, 
king of Hungary, he writes, L ii. ep. lxx. 
p. 1316, thus, ‘It cannot be unknown, wo 
think, to your prudence, that the kingdom 
of Hungary is the property of the Apostle 
Peter.’ [He had before, 1. li. ep. xiii. p. 
1278, written to Solomon, king of Hungary, 
claiming that kingdom by virtue of an ab- 
solute surrender of it to the see of Rome, 
made by king Stephen, and in consequenge 
of an acknowledgment by the emperor 
Henry I. after conquering it, that it be- 
longed to St. Peter. And as Solomon had 
done homage for it to the king of the 
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plishment of this arduous design, either by himself or his successors, 
was, however, made impossible by the firmness and vigilance of the 
emperors chiefly, but also of the kings of France and Britain (England). 

§ 11. Gregory was more successful, in extending the territories of 
the Roman church in Italy, or enlarging the patrimony of St. Peter. 
For he persuaded Matilda, daughter of Boniface, the very opulent 
duke and marquis of Tuscany, who was a very powerful Italian 
princess, and with whom he was on terms of peculiar intimacy, after 
the death of her first husband, Godfrey the Hump-backed, duke of 
Lorrain, and of her mother Beatrice, in the year 1076 or 1077, to 
make the church of Rome heir to all her estates, both in Italy and 
out of it.! This very spirited and most fortunate female’s more than 
royal donation appeared in a bad way, on the celebration of her 
second marriage, in 1089, Urban II. the Roman pontiff consenting, 
with Welf, son of Welf, duke of Bavaria. But having been aban- 
doned by her husband, in the year 1095, and again made mistress of 


Germans, Gregory now threatens him with 
the loss of his kingdom unless he shall ae- 
knowledge the pope, and him only, to be his 
liege lord. Zr.] He laboured most zeal- 
ously to bring the more potent princes, of 
Germany in particular, under subjection or 
fealty to St. Peter. Hence, in 1, ix. ep. iii. 
p. 1480, he strongly exhorts the bishop of 
Passau to persuade Welpho, duke of Bavaria, 
and the other German chiefs, by all the 
means in his power, to subject their terri- 
tories to the see of St. Peter. ‘We should 
have you admonish Duke Welpho, to do 
homage to St. Peter.—For we wish to 
place him wholly in the bosom of St. Peter, 
and to draw him in a special manner into 
his vassalage. If you shall find such a 
disposition in him, or in other men of 
power, influenced by love of St. Peter, 
labour to bring them to do fealty.’ He ap- 
proaches Suein, king of Denmark, 1. ii. ep. 
li. p. 1800, with much flattery, to persuade 
him, ‘To commit, with pious deyotedness, 
his kingdom to the prince of the Apostles, 
and to obtain for it the support of his au- 
thority.” Whether he was more success- 
ful in Denmark than in England and 
France, I know not; but in other places his 
efforts certainly were not fruitless. A son 
of Demetrius, king of the Russians (to 
whom he addressed the Ixxiy. ep. book ii. 
p- 1819), came to Rome, ‘and wished to 
obtain the kingdom’ (which he expected 
to inherit from his father) ‘by gift from 
St. Peter through the hands of Gregory, 
paying due fealty to St. Peter, the Prince of 
Apostles:’ the import of which language 
will be quite intelligible from what has been 
gid. Gregory granted his ‘devout prayer, 
being certainly not backward to perform 
such offices, and ‘in behalf of St. Peter 
committed the government of the kingdom’ 


to the Russian prince. More such examples 
might be adduced. Demetrius, surnamed 
Suinimer, duke of Croatia and Dalmatia, 
was created a king by Gregory in 1076, and 
was solemnly inaugurated at Salona by the 
pope’s legate, on condition that he should 
annually pay to St. Peter, on Easter day, a 
tribute of Two hundred golden Byzantines, 
[a Grecian golden coin, of from twenty- 
three to twenty-four carats, Sch/.] See Du 
Mont’s Corps Diplomatique, t. i. pt. i. no. 
88, p. 63. Jo. Lucius, de Regno Dalmatia, 
l. ii. p. 85, Up to this time, however, the 
emperors of Constantinople held the sove- 
reignty over the province of Croatia. 
Boleslaus II., king of Poland, having killed 
Stanislaus, bishop of Cracow, Gregory not 
only excommunicated him, but likewise de- 
prived him of his crown ; and not contented 
with this severity, he, by a special man- 
date, forbade the Polish bishops to crown 
any one king of Poland without first ob- 
taining the consent of the pope. Dlugoss, 
Hist. Polon, i. 295. But I desist.—If Gre- 
gory’s success had equalled his wishes and 
his purpose, all Europe would at this day 
have been one great empire of St. Peter, 
or tributary to the popes; and all kings, 
feudal lords or vassals of St. Peter. But 
Gregory did not utterly fail in his attempts. 
For from his time onward, the state of the 
whole of Europe was changed; and many 
of the rights and prerogatives of emperors 
and kings were either abridged or annulled. 
Among those annulled was the right of the 
emperor to ratify the election of a pope, 
which became extinct in Gregory, and could 
never after be revived. 

1 [This reversionary grant has been re- 
ferred to the year 1079, but it seems really 
to have taken place in 1077, being posterior 
to the emperor's humiliation at Canpssa, S.] 
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herself, Matilda renewed her act with all due solemnity, in the year 
1102.! The pontiffs, indeed, had to encounter severe contests, first 
with the emperor Henry V., and then with others, respecting this 
splendid inheritance; nor were they so fortunate at last as to secure the 
whole of it to St. Peter; yet, after various struggles and hazards, they 
succeeded in obtaining no small share of it, which they hold to this day.? 

§ 12. Gregory VII. was, however, chiefly obstructed in his mighty 
scheme of raising the church above all human authority, and of 
asserting its total independence, by those two capital vices of the 
European clergy, concubinage and simony. The Roman pontiffs 
had already, from the time of Stephen LX., made sharp assaults upon 
these monstrous vices, but could nowise get the better of them, 


because they were too inveterate? 


1 The life and achievements of this 
very great princess (than whom the Roman 
church had no stronger bulwark against the 
emperors, and Gregory VII. no more obe- 
dient daughter) are described by Bened. 
Luchin, Domin. Mellin, Felix Contelorius, 
Julius de Puteo, and especially by Fran. 
Maria Florentini, in his Monuments of the 
Countess Matilda, written in Italian; and 
by Bened. Bachini, in his Historia Monas- 
terii Podalironensis, which was founded by 
her. The ancient biographies of her, one 
by Donizo, and another anonymous, are given 
by Godfr. William von Leibnitz, in his 
Seriptores Brunsvicens. 1. 629, &e. and by 
Ind. Anton. Muratori, in his Seriptores 
Rerum Italicar., v. 335, &c. with notes; and 
also the formula of her second donation, 
mentioned above. Well worth perusing, 
also, are the remarks concerning this woman 
of so masculine an understanding, which 
are found in the Origines Guelphice, t. 1. 
1. iii. ce. v. p. 444, &e. and t. ii. 1. vi. ¢. iii. 
p. 303, &e., where also is an account of her 
second husband Welf. [Matilda, ordinarily 
called the great countess, and who was, from 
her prominence in Gregory’s history, treated 
by some very much as a saint, and by others, 
as a woman of rather suspicious character, 
died in 1114, aged 69. Mabillon, Annal. 
Bened. iv. 479. 8.] 

2 Some distinguished men infer from the 
terms of the conveyance, that Matilda gave 
to the church of Rome only her adlodial 
possessions, and not the territories which 
she held as fiefs of the empire; and of 
course, that she did not include in the dona- 
tion the marquisate of Tuscany, and the 
duchy of Spoleto. For she says, ‘ Ego 
Mathildis—-dedi et obtuli ecclesize 5, Petri— 
omnia bona mea gure proprietario, tam 
que tunc habueram, quam ea, que in 
antea acquisitura eram, sive jure succes- 
sionis, sive alio quocunque jure ad me per- 
tinent.” See the Origines Guelph. t. i. 1. 
iii. p. 148, &c, But I doubt, whether this 


Gregory, therefore, had no sooner 


is so clear that it must be admitted without 
hesitation. For the words jure propric- 
tario, from which learned men conclude 
that Matilda gave to St. Peter only what 
she possessed jure proprictario, or her 
allodial possessions, manifestly refer, or I 
am greatly mistaken, not to the possession 
by the owner, but to the mode of the gift ; 
and are to be construed with the verbs dedi 
and obtuli. The princess does not say, ‘I 
have given all the estates which Z possess 
and hold jure proprictario;’ which had 
she said, we must have acceded to the 
opinion of the learned gentlemen; but she 
says, ‘I have given all my estates to the 
church jure proprictario;’ i. e. it is my 
will that the church should possess all my 
estates, gure proprictario, as their real pro~ 
perty. Besides, the words which follow 
refute the construction of the learned 
gentlemen. Had Matilda intended to in- 
clude only what she possessed, jure allodii, 
she could not have said, as she does say, 
‘whether belonging to me, by right of in- 
heritance, or (a/io quocunque jure) by any 
other right whatever? Certainly, she ex- 
cludes no species of possessions; but by 
using this very comprehensive language 
embraces all. Possibly, some one, however, 
may object, and say, The church of Rome 
neyer contended that the fiefs of the empire, 
which Matilda possessed, were included in 
this donation; and therefore they claimed 
only her allodial possessions. I am not 
sure that such was the fact: many reasons 
induce me to believe that the pontiffs wished 
to secure to their church al/ the estates of 
Matilda. But allow it to be so, as I cannot 
now go into the inquiry, that fact will not 
disprove what I contend for. Our inquiry 
is not how moderate were the Roman pon- 
tiffs in claiming the property bequeathed 
to them by Matilda, but what is the import 
of the words used in the bequest. 

8 Monstrous vices, we may justly call 
them. For although no honest man will 
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completed his first official year, that is, reached 1074, than he attacked 
them with increased firmness and energy. He then held a council 
at Rome, which renewed all the laws of the former pontiffs against 
simony; severely forbade the sale of ecclesiastical benefices; enacted 
besides that no priests should henceforth marry, and that such as now 
had either wives or concubines, should relinquish either them or the 
sacred office. After these enactments, he wrote letters to all bishops, 
requiring them to obey these decrees, on pain of incurring severe 
punishments; and also sent ambassadors into Germany, to Henry IV., 
king of the Romans, demanding of him a council, for trying the 
causes of those especially who were contaminated with simony. 

§ 13. Both these decrees appeared very proper, salutary, and ac- 
cordant with the principles of the religion of the age; for it was then 


deny, that in hunting down these vices, 
Gregory violated not only the principles of 
religion, but also those of natural justice 
and equity, and committed deeds without 
number, that were most incompatible with 
the character he professed to sustain; yet it 
must be acknowledged, that evils of no slight 
magnitude resulted from both these vices of 
the clergy to the church and to civil society ; 
and that it was necessary that restraint 
should be laid upon them. Very many 
among the married clergy were pious and 
upright men, whom Gregory ought to have 
spared. But there were also, in all parts 
of Europe, a vast number, not only of 
priests and canons, but likewise of monks, 
implicated in illicit amours; who kept con- 
eubines under the name of wives, whom 
they dismissed at their pleasure, sub- 
stituting others, and often a plurality, in 
their place; who basely squandered the 
property of the churches and colleges 
which they served, even dividing it up among 
their spurious offspring, and committed 
other insufferable offences. How extensive 
the erime of stmony had become, in this 
age, and what pernicious effects it produced 
every where, will be manifest from those 
examples (not to mention innumerable 
others) which the Benedictine monks have 
interspersed in various parts of their Gallia 
Christiana. I will give a few specimens. 
In the first volume of this excellent work, 
Append. Docwm. p. 5, we have the docu- 
ment by which Bernard, a viscount, and 
Froterius, a bishop, give, or rather openly 
sell, to Bernard Aimard and to his son 
the bishopric of Alby, reserving to them- 
selves a large part of its revenues. Imme- 
diately after, follows a writing of Pontius, 
a count, in which he bequeaths to his 
wife this bishopric of Alby [and moieties 
of another bishopric, and an abbey; the 
reversion of which, at her death, was to 
belong to his children]: ‘Ego Pontius 
dono tibi dilectse sponsse mez episcopatum 
Albiensem—cum ipsa ecclesia et cum omni 


adjacentia sua—et medietatem de episco- 
patu Nemauso—et medietatem de Abbatia 
S. Aigidii:—post obitum tuum remaneat 
ipsius alodis ad infantes qui de me erunt 
ereati.’ Similar and even worse instances 
are stated, p. 24, 37, and elsewhere. In 
vol. ii, Append. Documentorum, p. 173, 
there is a letter of the clergy of Limoges, 
in which they humbly entreat William, 
count of Aquitaine, that he would not sell 
the bishopric: ‘Rogamus tuam pietatem, 
ne propter mundiale lucrum vendas_ S. 
Stephani locum; quia si tu vendis episco- 
palia, ipse nostra manducabit communia.— 
Mitte nobis ovium custodem, non deyora- 
torem.’ In vol. ii. p. 179, Ademar, viscount 
of Limoges, laments that he ‘had hereto- 
fore simoniacally sold the charge of souls 
to abbots that purchased of him.’ In fact, 
it appears from authors and documents, 
which are above all exception, that the 
licentiousness of this age in buying and 
selling sacred offices, exceeded all bounds 
and almost all credibility. I will subjoin 
only one short extract from Abbo’s Apolo- 
geticus, in Pitheus, Codex Canon. Ecclesie 
Romane, p. 398, which is worthy of notice, 
as containing the argument by which the 
traders in sacred offices attempted to justify 
their base conduct. ‘There seems to be 
almost nothing appertaining to the church 
which is not put upon sale; viz. the epis- 
copate, the priesthood, the diaconate, and 
the other lower orders, archdeaconries also, 
deaneries, provostships, treasurers’ offices, 
baptisteries. — ‘And these traffickers are 
accustomed to offer the cunning excuse, 
that they do not buy the blessing, by which 
the grace of the Holy Spirit is conveyed, but 
the property of the church, or the posses- 
sions of the bishop. An acute distinction 
truly!—[So also Glaber Radulphus, lib. vy. 
cap. Vv. says of the Italian churches, in the 
middle of this century: ‘All ecclesiastical 
offices were at that time as much accounted 
things vendible, as merchandise is in a 
common market.’ Sch/.] : 
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maintained, that priests should be elected, and that they ought to 
live single. Yet both gave rise to the most lamentable contentions, 
and to very great calamities. When the decree respecting celibacy 
was promulgated, horrible tumults were excited, in most of the 
countries of Europe, by those priests who were connected with either 
lawful wives or concubines,! many of whom, especially in the Italian 
province of Milan, were willing rather to relinquish the priesthood 
than to part with their wives; and, accordingly,€hey seceded from 
the church of Rome; and they branded the pontiff and his adherents, 
who condemned the marriage of priests, with the odious appellation 
of Paterini, i.e. Manicheans.? The impartial, however, though they 
wished priests to lead single lives, blamed Gregory for two things: 


1 The histories of those times are full of ? Paterini was one of the names by which 
the commotions excited by those priests the Paulicians or Manicheans were desig- 
who had either wives or concubines. For nated in Italy (who are well known to have 
an account of the insurrections among the migrated from Bulgaria to Italy in this age), 
German priests, see Car. Sigonius, de Regno and who were the same as were also called 
Ttalie, |. ix. t. ii. p. 557, and Seb. Teng- Cathari. In process of time this became 
nagel’s Collectio veter. Monumentor. p. 45, the common appellation of all heretics; ag 
47, 54, &c. and the other writersof German might easily be shown by many examples 
history. [Two councils were held in Ger- from writers of the twelfth and thirteenth 
many, one at Erfurth, and the other at centuries. Respecting the origin of the 
Mentz, in which the papal decree against name, there are many opinions, the most 
the marriage of priests was made known. probable of which is, that which derives it 
But in both, tumults were excited; and the from a certain place, called Pataria, where 
adherents of the pope were in jeopardy of the heretics held their meetings. And a part 
their lives, especially the abp. of Mentz,and of the city of Milan is still vulgarly called 
the papal legate the bp. of Chur. The Pattaria, or Contrada de’ Pattart. See the 
German clergy said, ‘they would rather notes on Arnulphus Mediolan. in Muratori’s 
lose their priesthood than part with their Sceriptores Rer. [talicar. iv. 39. Saxius ad 
wives. Let him who despises men, see Sigonium, de Regno Italie, 1. ix. Opp. 
whence he can procure angels for the Sigon. ii, 536. An opinion has prevailed, 
churches.’ See Trithemius, in Chron. Hir- perhaps originating from Sigonius, that 
saug. and Lambert of Aschaffenb. ad ann. this name was given at Milan to those 
1074.— The clergy of Passau, when the priests who retained their wives contrary to 
papal prohibition was published, said to the decrees of the pontiffs, and who seceded 
their bp. Altmann, ‘that they neither could from the Roman church. But it appears 
nor would abandon the custom which it was from Arnulph and other ancient writers, 
clear they had followed from ancient times, that it was not the married priests that 
under all preceding bishops.’ The French were called Paterini, but that these priests 
also declared, in an assembly at Paris, that gave that appellation, by way of reproach, 
they would not suffer the pope’s insupport- to such friends of the pontiffs as disap- 
able yoke to be laid upon them. See Mansi, proved of the marriage of clergymen. See 
Suppl. Ooncil. ii. 6. Schl.]—Of the com- Arnulph, 1. iii. c. x. and the copious and 
motions in England, Matthew Paris treats, learned proofs of this fact by Anton. Pagi, 
Histor. Major, 1.i.p. 9. For those in the Critica im annal. Baron. t. iv. ad ann, 1068, 
Netherlands and France, see the epistles § iii. and Lud. Ant. Muratori, Antigg. Ital. 
of the clergy of Cambray to those of Medii Atvi, v.82. Nor need we look farther 
Rheims, in behalf of their wives, in Jo. for the origin of this term of reproach. 
Mabillon’s Ann. Benedict. vy. 6384, and For the Manicheeans, and their brothers, 
the epistle of the clergy of Noyon to the Paulicians, were opposed to marriage ; 
those of Cambray, in Mabillon’s Museum which they considered as an institution of 
Ttalicum, i. 128. How great a commotion the evil demon: and, therefore, such as 
this thing produced in Italy, and especially held the marriage of priests to be lawful 
among the Milanese, is fully stated by and right, by applying the designation 
Arnulph senior, and Landulf, historians of Paterini to the pontifis and their adherents, 
Milan; extant with notes, in Muratori’s who prohibited such marriages, would re- 
Scriptores Rerum Italic. iv. 36, &e. Each of ‘present them as following the opinions of 
these historiansfavoursthe marriage ofpriests, the Manichzeans. 
in opposition to Gregory and the pontiffs. 
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first, that he fell indiscriminately upon the virtuous and the profligate 
with equal severity; and dissolved the most honourable marriages, 
to the great disgrace, and hazard, and grief of husbands, wives, 
and children :! and, secondly, that he did not correct the married 
clergy with moderation, and with only ecclesiastical penalties; but 
delivered them over to the civil magistrates, to be prosecuted, de- 
prived of their properties, and subjected to indignities and sufferings 
of various kinds.” 

§ 14. This first conflict gradually subsided, in process of time, 
through the firmness and perseverance of the pontiff: nor was there 
any one, among the European sovereigns, disposed to become the 
patron of clergymen’s wives. But the conflict arising from the other 
law (that for the suppression of simony) was extremely difficult to 
be closed; and being protracted through many years, it involved 


both the church and the state in very great calamities and incredible 


miseries.® 


Henry IV. received indeed the legates of the pontiff in a 


gracious manner, and he commended the pontiff’s design of putting 


1 For there was a vast difference among 
those priests who were more attached to 
their women than to the decrees of the 
pontiffs; all of them being, by no means, 
equally censurable, The better sort of 
them, among whom those of Milan stood 
conspicuous, also those of the Netherlands, 
and some others, only wished to live ac- 
cording to the laws of the Greek church ; 
maintaining that it should be allowed to a 
priest before his ordination to marry one wife, 
a virgin, and nomore. And they supported 
their opinions by the authority of Ambrose. 
See Jo. Petri Puricelli Diss. Utrum S. Am- 
brosius Clero suo Mediolan. permiserit, ut 
Virgint semel nubere possent ; republished in 
Muratori’s Seriptores Rer Italicar. iv. 123, 
&c. With this class of priests, Gregory 
and the other Roman pontiffs ought, as some 
advocates of the pontiff have themselves 
acknowledged, to have been more indulgent 
than to those who claimed the right of 
marrying many wives, and those who ad- 
vocated coneubinage. The case of the 
monks also, whose yows bound them to 
perpetual celibacy, was very different from 
that of priests, who were unwilling to be 
separated from their children and their 
lawful wives, whom they had espoused 
with upright intentions, 

* Theodorie of Verdun, Hpistola ad Gre- 
gorium VII. in Martene’s Thesawrus Anec- 
dotor. i, 218. ‘They put me to the greatest 
confusion, for this, that I should ever 
admit of a law for restraining the incon- 
tinence of the clergy, by the intemperate 
proceedings of laymen’ (per laicorum insa- 
nias).——‘ Nor must you suppose, that per- 
sons of these sentiments, when they bring 
forward such vindieations, wish to encour- 
age incontinence in the clergy. They 


sincerely desire to see them lead blameless 
lives; but they wish to have only the 
restraints of ecclesiastical terrors, as 1s pro- 
per, held out to them’ (nec aliter, quam 
oportet, ecelesiastice ultionis censwram in- 
tentari gaudent). 

3 We have numerous histories, both 
ancient and modern, of this famous contest 
about investitures, which was so calamitous 
to a large part of Europe, and which being 
commenced by Gregory VII., was carried 
on by him and the succeeding pontiffs, on 
the one part, and by the emperors Henry 
IV. and V. on the other. Yet few, if any 
of these histories, are entirely impartial. 
For all the writers espouse the cause either 
of the popes, or of the emperors; and they 
decide the controversy, not (as in my 
opinion they should do) by the laws then 
in force, and according to the principles 
then universally admitted, but according 
to a supposed system of laws, and the 
opinions of the present age. The principal 
ancient writers on the side of Gregory, are 
collected by the noted Jesuit Jac. Gretser, 
in his Apologia pro Gregorio VII. which 
was published separately, and also in his 
Opp. t. vi. Those who defend Henry IV. 
are collected by Melch. Goldastus, in his 
Replicatio contra Gretserum, et Apologia 
pro Henrico IV. Hanoy. 1611, 4to. Of the 
moderns, besides the Centuriatores Mag- 
deburgenses, Baronius, the writers of Ger- 
manie and Italian history, and the bio- 
graphers of Matilda, the reader may consult 
Jo. Schilterus, de Libertate Ecclesie Ger- 
manice, |, iv. p. 481, &e. Christ. Thomasius, 
Historia Contentionis inter Imperium et 
Sacerdotium: Henr. Meibomius, de Jure 
Investiture episcopalis, in the Scriptores 
Rer, Germanicarum. t. tii. Just. Chr. Dith- 
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an end to smony. But neither he, nor the German bishops, would 
grant leave to the legates to assemble a council in Germany, for the 
purpose of trying those who were guilty of simony. The next year, 
therefore, A.D. 1075, in a new council at Rome, Gregory proceeded 
still farther; for, in the first place, he excommunicated some of the 
favourites of king Henry, whose advice and assistance he was said 
to have used in the sale of benefices; and likewise certain bishops 
of Germany and Italy; and, in the next place, he decreed, that 
‘whoever should confer a bishopric or abbacy, or should receive an 
investiture from the hands of any layman, should be excommuni- 
eated”* For it had long been customary with the emperors, and 
kings and princes of Europe, to confer the larger benefices, and the 
government of monasteries, by the delivery of a ring and a staff. 
And as this formal inauguration of the bishops and abbots was the 
main support, both of the power claimed by kings and emperors to 
create whom they chose bishops and abbots, and also of the licen- 
tious sale of sacred offices to the highest bidders, or of simony, the 
pontiff judged that the custom ought to be wholly extirpated and 


suppressed.’ 


mar, Historia Belli inter Imperium et Sacer- 
dotium, Francf. 1714, 8vo, and others. 
Superior to all these in learning, is Henry 
Noris, in his storia delle Investiture della 
Dignita Ecelesiastiche, which was published 
after the death of this great man, Mantua, 
1741, fol. It is a very learned work, but 
unfinished and defective; and, what is not 
surprising in a friend of the pontiffs, or a 
cardinal, not candid towards the adversa- 
ries of the pontiffs, or the emperors. With 
advantage, also, may be consulted, Jo. Jac. 
Mascoy’s Commentarti de Rebus Imperii Ger- 
man. sub Henrico IV. et V. Lips. 1749, 4to. 

1 See Ant. Pagi, Critica in Baronium, t. 
iy. ad ann. 1075. Henr. Noris, Zstoria delle 
Investiture, p. 39, &e. Christ. Lupus, 
Scholia et Diss. ad Concilia, Opp. vi. 39, 
&e. 44, &e. 

2 I must be allowed here to go into an 
investigation respecting the right of inaugu- 
rating bishops and abbots with the ring and 
staff; because it is misunderstood by many, 
and not very intelligibly explained by 
others. Among these last, I may place the 
name of Henry Noris, the author of a His- 
tory of Investitwres, in Italian ; for in chap. 
iii. p. 56, where he treats of the motives 
which induced Gregory to prohibit investi- 
tures, though he states many things well, 
and better than other writers do, yet he 
does not see through the whole thing, and 
he omits some circumstances important to be 
known. The ¢nvestiture itself of bishops and 
abbots undoubtedly commenced at the time 
when the emperors, kings, and princes of 
Europe conferred on them the possession 
and use of territories, forests, fields, and 
castles. For according to the laws of those 


times (and they have not yet ceased to 
operate), persons holding territories, &e. by 
favour of the emperors and sovereigns, were 
not considered to be in legal possession of 
them, until they had repaired to the court, 
sworn fealty to the sovereign, and received. 
from his hand the token of the transfer and 
dominion of the property. But the mode 
of inaugurating or investing bishops and 
abbots, with the ring and the staff or crosier 
(which are the insignia of the sacred 
office), was of later date, and was intro- 
duced at the time when the emperors and 
kings, subverting the free elections which 
the ecclesiastical laws required, assumed to 
themselyes the power, not only of con- 
ferring, but also of selling sacerdotal and 
abbatial offices at their pleasure. At first, 
the emperors and kings handed oyer to men 
of the sacred orders the same tokens of 
transferred use and possession, as they did 
to soldiers, knights, counts, and others, who 
approached the throne as vassals, namoly, 
written instruments, green twigs, and other 
things. Humbert, a cardinal of the Roman 
church, who wrote before the contest about 
inyestitures was moved by Gregory VIL., in 
his 1. iii, Adversus Simoniacos, e. xi. (in 
Martene’s Thesawr. Ancedotor. v. 787), says : 
‘The secular authority favoured the ambi- 
tious, who coveted ecclesiastical dignities 
and benefices, first by making request for 
them, next by threats, and afterwards by 
formal grants: and in all this, finding no 
one to gainsay it, none who moved a pen, 
or opened his mouth and uttered a murmur, 
it proeceded to greater things; and now, 
under the name of investiture gave, 
first, written instruments, or delivered small 
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§ 15. But Henry was not dismayed at the decree of the pontiff. 
He acknowledged, indeed, that he had done wrong in selling sacred 


wands of some kind; afterwards, staffs 
which horrid abomination has become so 
well established, that it is accounted the 
only canonical way, and what the ecclesi- 
astical rule is, is neither known nor thought 
of’— And this custom of inaugurating or 
inyesting clergymen and laymen in the 
same manner, would doubtless haye con- 
tinued unchanged, had not the clergy, who 
had the legal power and right of electing their 
bishopsand abbots, artfully eluded the designs 
of the emperors and sovereigns. For they, 
as soon as their bishop or abbot was dead, 
without delay, and in due form, elected a 
successor to him, and caused him to be con- 
secrated. And the consecration having 
taken place, the emperor or prince, who 
had proposed to give or sell that office to 
some one of his friends, was now obliged 
to desist from his purpose, and to confirm 
the person who was elected and consecrated. 
There is not room here for examples and 
proof of this shrewd management of the 
canons and monks, by which they eluded 
the intentions of emperors and kings to sell 
or give away sacred offices. But many 
may be collected out of the records of the 
tenth century. For this reason, the sove- 
reigns, that they might not lose the power 
of conferring the sacred offices on whom 
they pleased, required the insignia of such 
offices, namely, the staff and ring, imme- 
diately after the decease of a bishop to be 
transmitted to them. or according to ec- 
clesiastical law, official power is conveyed 
by delivering the staff and ring; so that, 
these being carried away, if the clergy 
should elect any one for their bishop, he 
could not be consecrated in due form. And 
eyery election till it had been ratified by con- 
secration, could be set aside, without violation 
of ecclesiastical law; nor could a bishop elect 
perform any episcopal function till he was 
consecrated. As soon therefore as any one 
of the higher offieers in the church died, 
the magistrate of the city where he lived, 
or the governor of the province, seized upon 
his staff and ring, and transmitted them to 
court. Ebbo, in his life of Otto of Bam- 
berg, (who lived in the court of Henry 
IV.) lL i. § 8, 9 (in the Acta Sanctor, 
Mensis Jultt, i. 426), says: ‘Soon after, the 
ring and the pastoral staff of the bishop 
of Bremen were brought to the royal 
court. For at that period, the church 
had not free elections, but when any 
bishop had gone the way of all the earth, 
presently the commandants of his city 
transmitted his ring and pastoral staff to 
the palace; and thus by royal authority, 
after consulting with his courtiers——he 


placed a suitable prelate over the bereaved 
people.——After a few days, again the rng 
and pastoral staff of the bishop of Bamberg 
were transmitted to our lord the emperor; 
which being told abroad, many nobles 
flocked to the royal court, who endeavoured 
to obtain one of these, either by price or 
by petition. ——The emperor or-king then 
delivered the ring and staff to whom he 
pleased: after which, the person thus in- 
augurated and appointed bishop, repaired 
to the metropolitan, to whom it belonged to 
perform the consecration, and delivered over 
to him the staff and ring received from the 
emperor, that he might again receive these 
insignia of his power from the hands of the 
metropolitan. Thus the new bishops and 
abbots received the ring and staff twice; 
first, from the hand of the king or emperor, 
and then from the metropolitan, by whom 
they were consecrated. Humbert, Contra 
Simoniacos, |. iii. e. vi. in Martene’s The- 
saur. Anecdot. v. 779. ‘Being thus ad- 
mitted’ (i. e. dmvested by the emperor), 
‘the intruder comes upon the clergy, the 
people, the sacred order, as their master, 
before he is known by them, sought after, 
or asked for. And he goes to the metro- 
politan, not to be judged by him, but to 
judge him.—For what does it signify or 
profit, to gzve up the staff and ring, which 
he brings with him? Is it because they 
were given to him by a layman? Why is 
that given up, which is already held, unless 
it be either that the ecclesiastical benefice 
may be again sold under this form of en- 
joining or giving; or that the former sale 
may be confirmed, by being subscribed to 
by the metropolitan and his suffrages; or 
at least, that the appearance of a lay-ordi- 
nation may be concealed under some cloak 
and colour of a clerical proceeding! ’ 
What king or emperor first introduced 
this custom of appointing prelates by de- 
livery of the staff and ring, is very uncer- 
tain. According to Adam Bremensis, (Hist. 
Fecles. 1. i, 32, p. 10, and ec. 39, p. 12, in 
Lindenbrog’s Sceriptores Septentrion.) as 
early as the ninth century, Lewis the Meek 
conferred on new bishops the right of en- 
Joying the revenues of the churches they 
ruled, by delivery of a staff or shepherd's 
crook. But I suspect that Adam described 
the events of the former centuries, in ac- 
cordance with the customs of his own age, 
which was the eleventh century. For in the 
ninth eentury, most emperors and kings al- 
lowed bishops to be created, by the suf- 
frages of the clergy and people: so that 
such an inauguration was then unneces- 
sary. See the remarks of Dan. Papebroch, 
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offices, and he promised amendment; but he could by no means be 
induced to give up the power of appointing bishops and abbots, and 
the investiture so closely connected with that power. Gregory, there- 
fore, well knowing that many of the German princes, especially those 
of Saxony, were alienated from Henry, deemed this a favourable 
opportunity to extend and establish his authority; and sending am- 
bassadors to Goslar, he summoned the king to Rome, there to answer 
before a council to the charges brought against him. The king, who 
was a high-minded prince, and of an ardent temperament, being 


against Adam Brem. in the Acta Sanctor. 
Febr. i. 557. Humbert states (1. iii. contra 
Simoniac. e. vii. p. 780, and ¢. xi. p. 787), 
that this custom commenced in the age of 
Otto the Great: and I am much inclined 
to that opinion. At least, the learned men 
who have treated explicitly on the origin 
of investitures, haye adduced nothing which 
dissuades me from receiving this opinion. 
See Lud. Thomassin, Disciplina Ecclesie 
circa Benef. t. ii. 1. ii. p. 434, and Natal. 
Alexander, Selecta Hist. Eccles. Capita, 
secul xi. xi. diss. iv. p. 725. The same 
Humbert relates (lL ¢., c. vii. p. 780), that 
the emperor Henry, the son of Conrad (i. e. 
Henry III. surnamed Niger), wished to ab- 
rogate these investitures, but was prevented 
by various circumstances ; but that Henry I., 
the king of France, threw everything into 
confusion, and was excessively addicted to 
simony ; against whom, therefore, Humbert 
inveighs most vehemently. 

In this method of inaugurating bishops 
and abbots by delivery of the ring and staff, 
there were two things especially that dis- 
pleased the Roman pontiffs. First, that by 
it, the ancient privilege of electing bishops 
and abbots was entirely subverted, and 
the power of creating prelates was placed 
wholly in the hands of the kings and em- 
perors. This objection appeared a fair one, 
and perfectly accordant with the religious 
principles of that age. Secondly, it was 
extremely offensive to them, that the in- 
signia of spiritual power, namely, the staff 
and ring, should be conveyed by the hands 
of laymen, i. e. of profane persons ; which 
seemed to them very like to sacrilege. 
Humbert, who wrote, as already stated, 
before the contest between Gregory and 
Henry, has a long complaint on this sub- 
ject, 1. iii. Contra Simoniac. c. vi. p. 779, 
795. I will subjoin some of his language: 
‘What business have laymen to distribute 
the ecclesiastical sacraments, and episcopal 
or pastoral grace, that is, the curved staffs 
and rings, by which episcopal consecration 
is especially performed, and becomes valid, 
and on which it wholly depends? For the 
curved staff denotes the pastoral care which 
is committed to them; and the ring is 
emblematical of the celestial mysteries, 


admonishing preachers, that they should ex- 
hibit the wisdom of God in a mystery, with 
the apostle. Whoever therefore presume to 
initiate any one with these two, undoubt- 
edly claim for themselves, by this presump- 
tion, the whole pastoral authority.’ And 
this reasoning was certainly good, if not 
according to our views, at least according 
to the opinions of that age: for the staff 
and the ring were viewed as the emblems of 
spiritual things, and whoever conferred 
these emblems, was supposed to confer along 
with them spiritual authority and power. 

From these considerations, it will be easy 
to perceive what it was that induced Gregory 
VII. to oppose so resolutely the inaugura- 
tion of bishops by means of the staff and 
ring. In the first council at Rome, he left 
the subject of ¢nvestitwres untouched, and 
sought merely to abolish simony, and re- 
store the ancient right of election to the 
societies of priests and monks. Nor had the 
former pontiffs who opposed simony, aimed. 
at anything more. But when he afterwards 
learned that the practice of énvestitures 
was so closely connected with the power of 
kings and emperors to confer the higher 
sacerdotal offices, and with its adjunct 
simony, that it could not well be separated 
from them, he now assailed that practice, 
that he might pluck up the evil which he 
opposed by the root. Thus we see the true 
grounds of the contest between the pontiff 
and the emperor. Gregory did not oppose 
investitures universally, and as such, but 
only that species of investitures which was 
then practised. He did not object to the 
bishops and abbots swearing fealty to the 
kings and emperors, and acknowledging 
themselves their vassals and tenants: nor 
did he forbid an investiture which should 
be made by an oral declaration or a written 
instrument; for this mode of investiture 
he conceded to the kings of France and 
England :—perhaps also, he allowed a sceptre 
to be used in the transaction, as Calixtus 
II. afterwards did. But he would not tole- 
rate an investiture by the insignia of the 
sacred office; much less an znvestitwre pre- 
vious to consecration ; and, least of all, an 
investiture subversive of the free election of 
bishops and abbots. 
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extremely indignant at this mandate, immediately called a convention 
of German bishops at Worms; and there, accusing Gregory of various 
crimes, pronounced him unworthy of the pontificate, and appointed a 
meeting for the election of a new pontiff! Gregory, on the other 
hand, upon receiving this sentence by the king’s messengers and 
letters, not only interdicted him, simultaneously, from religious rites 
and royal functions, but also absolved his subjects from their oath of 
allegiance to him.2 War being thus declared on both sides, the 
church as well as the state was rent into two factions, one party 
taking sides with the king, and the other with the pontiff; and the 
evils resulting from this schism were immense. 

§ 16. The first that revolted from Henry were the Suabian nobles, 
at the head of whom was Rudolph, duke of Suabia. Next followed 
the Saxons, who had Jong been very hostile to the king. Both were 
advised by the pontiff, in case Henry would not comply with the will 
of the church, to elect a new king; and they assembled at Tribur, in 
the year 1076, to deliberate on this very important subject. The 
result of the deliberation was, that the decision of the controversy 
between the king and the princes should be referred to the Roman 
pontiff, who should be invited to attend the diet of Augsburg, the 
ensuing year, for that purpose; and that the king, during the 
intervening time, should lead a private life; yet with this condition 
annexed, that unless he obtained absolution from the anathema within 
the year, he was to lose the kingdom. Henry, therefore, with the 
advice of his friends, determined to go into Italy, and implore the 
clemency of the pontiff. But he did not gain as much advantage as 
he had hoped from this journey. He obtained, indeed, though with 
difficulty, from the pontiff, then residing at the castle of Canossa, 
with Matilda, the great patroness of the church, the pardon of his 
sins; after standing, for three days together, in the depth of winter, 
in February, A.p. 1077, bare-footed, bare-headed, and clad in a 
common weed,’ within the castle’s walled enclosure, professing grief 


1 [The council of Worms was composed of 
a ‘very great number of bishops and abbots’ 
from all parts of Germany. Hugo, a dis- 
placed cardinal, appeared there, and painted 
the life and character of Gregory in the 
blackest colours. The whole assembly, 
except two bishops, subscribed. his con- 
demnation. Henry’s letter to the pontiff 
concludes: ‘Thou therefore, condemned by 
this anathema, and by the decision of all 
our bishops, descend; quit the apostolic 
chair thou hast invaded; let another ascend 
it, who will pollute religion by no violences, 
but will teach the sound doctrines of St. 
Peter. We Henry, by the grace of God 
king, with all our bishops, say to thee: 
Descend.’ See Harduin’s Concilia, vi. p. 
1663. Tr.) 

* [Gregory’s excommunication of Henry 
is drawn up in the form of an address to St. 
Peter; stating what he had decreed, and 


why. It contains these words: ‘ Hac itaque 
fiducia fretus, pro ecclesize tuee honore et 
defensione, ex parte omnipotentis Dei, Patris 
et Filii et Sp. Sancti, per tuam potestatem 
et auctoritatem, Henrico regi filio Henrici 
Imperatoris, qui contra tuam ecclesiam 
inaudita superbia insurrexit, totius regni 
Teutonicorum et Italize gubernacula contra- 
dico: et omnes Christianos a vineulo jura- 
menti, quod sibi fecere vel facient, absolyo ; 
et ut nullus ei sieut regi serviat, interdico,’ 
See Harduin’s Concilia, vi. 1566. Tr.] 

8 Vili amiculo vestitus. [He put off the 
ordinary dress of his rank, and habited 
himself as a penitent, in the customary 
white garment. The fortress had three 
walled enclosures. The imperial attendants 
were not allowed to go beyond the first ; the 
emperor himself was conducted within the 
second ; the pope was within the third, but al- 
though the weather was frosty and unusually 
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of mind. But the pontiff deferred the discussion and decision of his 
right to the throne till the convention of the princes should meet; 
and, in the mean time, wholly interdicted him from wearing the 
ornaments or exercising the functions of royalty. The Italian princes 
and bishops! were most indignant at this convention or compromise, 
and threatened Henry with deposition, and evils of all kinds; which 
made him soon after go from his agreement, and, contrary to Gregory’s 
command, resume the regal character which he had laid aside. The 
princes of Suabia and Saxony, hearing of this, met in convention 
at Forchheim in the month of March, a.p. 1077, and by a unanimous 
vote elected Rudolph, the duke of Suabia, king.? 

§ 17. A violent war now began, both in Germany and Italy. In 
Italy, Gregory, with the forces of the Normans, who were sovereigns 
of lower Italy, and whom he had drawn over to his party, joined to 
those of the highly-famed and very resolute princess Matilda, resisted 
not unsuccessfully the Lombards, who fought for Henry. In Ger- 
many, Henry with his confederates encountered Rudolph and his 
associates, but with no good fortune. Gregory, fearing the dubious 
issue of the war, wished to be accounted neutral for some years. 
But taking courage, after the unfortunate battle of Henry with the 
Saxons, at Fladenheim, in the year 1080, he excommunicated Hewry 
a second time; and sending a crown to Rudolph, pronounced him 
the legitimate king of Germany.* In revenge, Henry, supported by 
the suffrages of many of the German and Italian bishops, again 
deposed Gregory, the same year, in a council at Mentz; and a little 
after, in a convention at Brixen in the Tyrol, he created the arch- 
bishop of Ravenna, Guibert, supreme pontiff; who subsequently 
took the name of Clement JII., when consecrated at Rome, A.D. 
1084. 

§ 18. A few months after, Rudolph, the enemy of Henry, died at 
Merseburg, in consequence of a wound received in battle at the river 
Elster. Therefore, the following year, A.p. 1081, the king marched 
with his army into Italy, intending, if possible, to crush Gregory and 
his adherents; for if these were subdued, he hoped that the commo- 
tions in Germany might be easily quelled. He made several cam- 
paigns, with various success, against the forces of Matilda: twice he 
besieged Rome in vain; but at length, in the year 1084, he became 


2 The ancient and modern writers of 


severe, he refused admittance to Henry, but 
Italian and Gérman history have given 


kept him in the yard fasting, and benumbed 


with cold, all the day through: This extra- 
ordinary spectacle seems to have begun Jan. 
25, and the emperor submitted to it three 
whole days, deeply commiserated by every- 
body but Gregory, whose conduct, Bernried 
says, was taxed by some with tyrannical 
severity. On the fourth day, Henry, com- 
pletely tired of his penance, for that is what 
it was, took refuge in a chapel close by, 
where he had an interview with Matilda, 
and working upon her compassion, obtained 
admittance to Gregory. S.] 

1 [Who had been Henry’s supporters. S.] 


ample relations of these and subsequent 
events, though not all of them’ with equal 
fidelity and accuracy. I have consulted the 
original writers, and have followed those 
most fo be relied on: Sigonius, Pagi, Mura- 
tori, Mascovius; Noris, and others ; whose 
accounts differ indeed in some minor things, 
but agree as to the main points. 

3 [The golden crown which Gregory sent 
to Rudolph, had this memorable inscription, 
Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodulpho. 
Tr.| 
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master of the greatest part of that city; placed Gucbert, whom he had 
made pontiff, in the chair of St. Peter, with the title of Clement III.; 
was by him crowned emperor, and saluted as such by the Romans ; 
and he now laid close siege to the castle of St. Angelo, in which his 
enemy Gregory was shut up. But Robert, the Norman duke of 
Calabria and Apulia, delivered the pontiff from his siege; and as it 
was not safe for him to remain at Rome, carried him with him to 
Salerno. And here it was that, in the year following, this man, whose 
mind, indeed, was great and invincible, but who was the proudest 
and boldest of all the pontiffs that ever lived, terminated his days, in 
the year 1085.!| The Roman church honours him among her saints 
and intercessors with God, though he was never enrolled in that 
order by a regular canonisation. Paul V., near the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, appointed the 25th day of May to be his 
festival.2 But the sovereigns of Europe, especially the emperor and 
the king of France, have prevented it from being publicly and every- 
where observed. And even in our times [4.p. 1729], there was a 
contest with Benedict XIII. respecting the worship of him. 

§ 19. The death of Gregory was followed by very trying times: 
for Clement III, or Guibert, the emperor’s pontiff,s ruled both at 
Rome and over a large part of Italy; and in Germany, Henry 
himself continued the war with the princes. The pontifical party, 
supported by the forces of the Normans, elected at Rome, in the year 
1086, Desiderius, abbot of Monte Cassino, successor to Gregory; and 
he, assuming the name of Victor III., was consecrated in the church 
of Peter, A.p. 1087, the Normans having seized a part of the city of 
Rome from Clement. But Victor, who was a very different man from 
Gregory, being mild and timorous, soon retired to Benevento, be- 
cause Rome was in the hands of Clement, and not long after died at 
Cassino. Before his death, however, in a council held at Cassino, 
he renewed the decrees enacted by Gregory for the abolition of 
investitures. 

§ 20. Victor was succeeded by Otto, bishop of Ostia, and likewise 
a monk of Cluny, who was elected at Terracina, in the year 1088, 


1 [An ancient life of Gregory, favourable 
to him, by Paul Bernried, may be seen in 
the Acta SS. Ord. Bened. see. vi. pars ii. 
p. 410. An unfavourable life by Cardinal 
Benno is subjoined to a contemporary his- 
tory of Henry IV., printed at Frankfort, in 
1581. Of late, favourable lives have been 
published by Voigt, in German (translated 
into French, in 1838), and by Mr. Bowden, 
in English, in 1840. An unfavourable life 
by Sir Roger Gresley, appeared in English, 
in 1832. Gregory’s character, unquestion- 
ably, deserves attentive consideration. It 
had not all the elements of evil that were 
once commonly attributed to it. But it was 
under this pope that ecclesiastical preten- 
sions were first: pretty thoroughly developed, 
under cover of that ostentatious, moral, and 
ritual strictness which is very likely to find 


them partisans. S.] 
2 See the Acta Sanctor. Antwerp, ad 
diem 25 Maii; and Jo. Mabillon, Acta Sanc- — 

tor. Ord. Bened. seecul. vi. pt. ii. 

8 See the French work, entitled, L’ Avocat 
du Diable, ou Mémoires historiques et cri- 
tiques sur la vieet sur la légende du Pape 
Grégoire VII, published in Holland, 1743, 
3 vols. 8vo. [Seealso J. B. Hartung’s Un- 
partheyische Kirchen-Historie, ti. 1057. Tr.] 

‘ A life of this pontiff, Clement IIT., was 
lately promised to the world, by Jo. Gottl. 
Hornius, in the Miscell. Lips. tom. viii. p. 
609. Clement died, a.p. 1100; as is ex- 
pressly stated in the Chronicon Beneven- 
tanum, published by Muratori, <Antigg. 
Italice, i. 262, &e. See Rubeus, Historia 
Ravennat, lib. v. p. 307, &e. 
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and chose the name of Urban IJ. He was inferior to Gregory in 
courage and fortitude, but his equal in arrogance, and went beyond 
him in imprudence.' At first, fortune seemed to smile upon him: 
but, in the year 1090, the emperor returning into Italy, and boldly 
and successfully attacking the younger Guelph, duke of Bavaria, and 
Matilda, the two heads of the pontifical party, things assumed a new 
aspect. Yet the hope of subduing the emperor revived again in 
1091, when Conrad, his son, suffered himself to be seduced by the 
pontiff, and the other enemies of his father, to rebel against hig 
parent, and usurp the kingdom of Italy. The condition of Italy now 
continued in the utmost confusion; nor was Urban able to bring the 
city of Rome under his subjection. Therefore, after holding a council 
at Piacenza, in the year 1095, in which he reiterated the decrees and 
anathemas of Gregory, he took a journey into France, and there held 
the celebrated council of Clermont, in which the holy war against the 
Mahumedans, who occupied Palestine, was resolved on. And, what 
deserves particular notice, in the same council, Urban, most impru- 
dently, rendered the contest about investitures, which had long been 
so obstinate and calamitous, still more unmanageable and violent. 
For Gregory had not forbidden bishops and priests to swear fealty to 
their sovereigns ; but Urban, with a rashness hitherto quite unknown, 
prohibited all such oaths from them as were exacted by feudal supe- 
riors.2. On returning to Italy, the pontiff succeeded in reducing the 
Roman castle of St. Angelo under his power; but he died a little 
after, in the year 1099; and the year following, Clement ITI. also 
died. And thus the Benedictine monk, Raynier, who was created 
pontiff after the death of Urban, and who assumed the name of 
Pascal II., reigned without a competitor when the century closed. 

§ 21. Among the oriental monks, nothing occurred worth noticing : 
but among the western monks, there were several events which de- 
serve to be mentioned. Of these the most important, perhaps, was 
the closer union between them and the Roman pontiffs. For a long 
time, many of the monks, in order to escape the oppressions and snares 
of the bishops and kings and nobles, who coveted their possessions, 
had placed themselves under the protection of the Roman pontiffs ; who 
readily received them, on condition that they should pay an annual 
tribute. But in this age, the pontiffs in general, and especially 
Gregory VII., who wished to bring all things under subjection to 
St. Peter, and to diminish the rights and prerogatives of the bishops, 


1 The life of Urban II. was written by 
Theod. Ruinart; and is extant in Jo. Ma- 
billon’s Opera Posthwma, iii. 1, &e. It is 
composed with learning and industry ; but 
with what fidelity and candour, I need not 
say. Those acquainted with facts, know 
that the monks are not at liberty to describe 
to us the Roman pontiffs snch as they really 
were. See also, concerning Urban, the Hist. 
Litt. de la France, viii. 614. 

2 To the fifteenth canon of this council 
the following addition is subjoined [consti- 


tuting the seventeenth canon; according to 
Harduin’s Coneilia, vi. 1719]. ‘Ne episco- 
pus vel sacerdos regi vel alicui laico in 
manibus ligiam fidelitatem faciant;’ 7. ¢. 
may take the oath, which vassals or subjects 
are accustomed to take. ‘They are in an 
error, who tell us, that Gregory VII. forbade 
bishops taking the oath of fidelity. He was 
more reasonable than that, unreasonable as 
he sometimes was. This is proved by 
Henry Noris, Zstoria delle Investiture, c. x. 
p. 279, &e. 
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themselves, moved and advised the monks to withdraw their persons 
and property from the bishops, and to place both under the dominion 
of St. Peter.) Hence, from the time of Gregory VII., exemptions 
of monasteries from the ordinary.power were immensely multiplied 
throughout Europe, to the great injury and inconvenience of kings 
and princes, and much to the vexation of bishops? 

§ 22. The irreligious lives, ignorance, frauds, licentiousness, quar- 
rels, and crimes of the greater part of the monks, are noticed by 
nearly all the historians of that age; not to mention other proofs of 
their impiety, which have reached us in great numbers.? But still 
this class of people was everywhere in high repute, was promoted to 
the highest offices in the church, and increased continually in wealth 
and possessions. The causes of this are to be found in an extreme 
ignorance of everything pertaining to religion, which gave rise to the 
grossest superstition, joined to a boundless indifference for sin, which 
everywhere flourished in this age, and rendered people generally ex- 
cessively dissolute. While the great mass of men, and even those 
called secular, clerks as well as canons, rushed upon every species of 
vice, people seemed saints, and friends of the most high God, who 
preserved some show of piety and religion. Besides, the nobles, 
knights, and military men, who had spent their lives in acts of 
robbery, in debauchery, revelry, and other gross vices, became fright- 


1 See, as a specimen, the Epistle of Gre- 
gory VII. in which he subjects the monks 
of Redon to the Roman see, with expressions 
new and unheard of till his age; in Mar- 
tene’s Thesaur. Anecdot. i, 204, &e. To 
this may be added others, by Urban II. and 
the subsequent pontiffs; which are extant 
in the same work, and here and there in 
other collections. 

2 Perhaps no exemption of a German mo- 
nastery can be produced, which is older than 
the times of Gregory. [Mosheim, probably, 
means to say, ‘no exemption by mere papal 
authority’ occurred in Germany, before 
Gregory VII., for there were various monas- 
teries there, which were exempt at an earlier 
period. That of Fulda, was one; exempt 
from its foundation, a.p. 744; as appears 
from Boniface, Mpistol. 151. The founders 
of monasteries often wished to haye them 
exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, as well 
as from civil exactions; and therefore pro- 
cured from the bishop and from the prince 
such exemption; which was confirmed at 
first by some council, and afterwards by the 
Roman pontiff. As the pontiffs advanced in 
power, and encroached on the prerogatives 
of bishops, councils, and kings, their conjir- 
mation of an exemption became more com- 
mon, and more necessary, till at last they 
assumed the exclusive right of granting ex- 
emptions at their pleasure. See Petrus de 
Marea, Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, 1. 
thik Seb = AI 


3 See what Jo. Launoy, Assertio in Privi- 
leg. S. Medardi, cap. 26, § 6, Opp. t. iii. 
pt. ii, p. 499, &e., and Rich. Simon, Bzdli- 
othéque Critique, t. ii. e. 82, p. 331, &e., 
have collected and remarked on this subject. 
[Ivo Carnotensis, Ep. 70 (cited by Pagi, 
Crit. Baron. ad ann. 1100, No. ix.), says to 
Walter, bishop of Meaux, ‘I state to your 
goodness, the shameful report, which I have 
received from the lips of the monks of Tours, 
and the letters of lady Adeleid, the vener- 
able countess, respecting the monastery of 
St. Fara, that it is no longer the residence 
of holy virgins, but may be pronounced the 
brothel of demoniac females, who prostitute 
their bodies to every sort of men.’ This is 
only a specimen of what is to be met with 
in the writings of these times. Z.] 

* On the astonishing wickedness of this 
age, see Day. Blondel, de Formula: regnante 
Christo, p. 14, &e. Boulainvilliers, de? Ori- 
gine et les Droits de la Noblesse, in Malet’s 
Mémoires de Littérature et de 0 Histoire, t. 
ix. pt. i. p. 63, &e., and many others. This 
licentiousness and impunity of all sorts of 
wickedness, gave rise to the orders of 
knights ; whose business it was to protect 
the weak, the poor, and especially females, 
against the insults and violence of the 
strong. This was a laudable institution 
in those wretched times, when the energy of 
law was wholly prostrate, and those filling 
the office of judges were incompetent to per- 
form the duties of their stations, * 
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ened in old age by a guilty conscience, and hoped to appease their 
all-righteous Judge, if they either should purchase the prayers of 
monks by rich gifts, and return to God and the saints a portion of 
their ill-gotten wealth, or should themselves become monks, and 
make their new brethren their heirs. 

§ 23. Of all the monks, none were in higher reputation for piety 
and virtue than those of Cluny in France. Their rules of life, 
therefore, were propagated throughout all Europe; and whoever 
would establish new monasteries, or resuscitate and reform old ones, 
adopted the Cluniac discipline. The French monks of Cluny, from 
whom the sect originated, gradually acquired such immense wealth, 
in consequence of the donations of the pious of all classes, and, at the 
same time, such extensive power and influence, that towards the close 
of the century they were able to form a peculiar community of their 
own, which still exists under the name of the Cluniacensian order 
or congregation.’ For all the monasteries, which they reformed and 
brought under their rules, they also endeavoured to bring under their 
dominion; and in this they were so successful, especially under 
Hugo, the sixth abbot of Cluny—a man in high favour with pontiffs, 
kings, and nobles—that, at the close of the century, no less than 
thirty-five of the larger monasteries in France, besides many of the 
smaller ones, looked up to him as their president. Besides these, there 
were numerous others, which, though they declined becoming mem- 
bers of this community, and continued to elect their own governors, 
yet chose the abbot of Cluny, or the arch-abbot, as he wished to be 
called, for their patron and supervisor. But this prosperity, this 
abundance of riches and honours and power, gradually produced not 
only arrogance, but likewise all those vices which disgraced monks 
in those times: and after a short interval, there was nothing to 
distinguish the Cluniacensians from other monks, except certain 
regulations. 

§ 24. The example of the Cluniacensians led other pious and well- 
disposed men to establish similar monastic associations: and the 
consequence was, that the Benedictine family, which hitherto had 
composed but one body, was now split into several sects, all subject 
indeed to one rule, but differmg in customs, forms, and mode of 
living, and moreover indulging animosity towards each other. In 
the year 1023, Romuald, an Italian, retired to Camaldola, or Campo- 
Malduli, a desert spot on the lofty heights of the Apennine,? and 
there laid the foundation of the congregation of the Camaldulensians, 
which still flourishes, especially in Italy. Those who belong to it 
are divided into ccenobites and eremites. Both are required to live 


1 On the very rapid advances of theorder Ord. Bened. p. xxvi. &e. Hist. Générale 
of Cluny in both wealth and reputation, de Bourgogne, par les Moines Béenédictins, 
Stephen Baluze has collected numerous facts i, 151, &e. Paris, 1739, fol. Hist. Litt. de 
in his Miscellanea, v. 348, &c., and vi. 486, la France, ix. 470. ; 
and Jo. Mabillon has treated expressly on # [See a description and a drawing of the 
the subject, in several parts of his Annal, spot in Mabillon, Annales Bened, iv. 261, 
Benedict. t.-v. &e.- Pr] 

2 Mabillon, Pref. ad Secul. V. Actor, SS. 


¥ 
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according to rigorous and severe laws: but the ccenobites have relaxed 
not a little the ancient rigour of the sect.! Shortly after, John 
Gualbert, a Florentine, founded at Vallombrosa, also situated on 
the Apennine mountains, the congregation of Benedictine monks of 
Vallombrosa, which in a little time extended into many parts of 
Italy.2. To these two Italian congregations may perhaps be subjoined 
that of Hirschau,*? in Germany, established by the abbot William, 
who reformed many German monasteries, and also established some 
new ones. But the Hirsaugians, if we examine them closely, appear 
not to be so much a new society, as a branch of the Cluniacensian 
congregation, whose rules and customs they followed. 

§ 25. Near the end of the century, a.p. 1098, Robert, abbot of 
Moléme, in Burgundy,’ a province of France, being utterly unable to 
make his monks live as St. Benedict’s rule prescribed, retired with 
twenty associates to Citeaux,® in the county of Beaune, then a horrid 
place, covered with woods and briers, but now a beautiful spot, and 
there commenced the order, or rather congregation, of the Cistercians. 
In the following century, this family, with the same success as that 
of Cluny, spread itself over the greatest part of Europe, became 
exceedingly opulent, and acquired the form and rights not only of a 
new monastic sect, but also of a new commonwealth of monks. The 
primary law of this fraternity was the rule of St. Benedict, which the 
founder required the members to fulfil perfectly, without adopting 
any convenient interpretations of its precepts: he added, however, 
some further regulations, to serve as a rampart for fortifying the rule 
against any violations ; regulations which were severe and ungrateful 
to human nature, yet exceedingly holy, according to the views of that 
age. The possession of wealth, however, which had corrupted the 
Cluniacensians at once, extinguished also, gradually, among the Cis- 
tercians, their first zeal for obeying their rule; so that, in process of 
time, their faults were as numerous as those of the other Benedic- 
tines.’ 


1 Some of the writers concerning the order 


Florence, ii. 238 (where the ancient rules of 
of Camaldulengians are named by Jo. Alb. 


the sect are given), and p. 272, 279, iii. 


Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. Medii Alvi, i. 895. 
To which add the life of Romualdus, in 
the Acta Sanctor. Febr. ii. 101, &e. and in 
Jo. Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. 
seecul, vi. pt. 1. p. 247. Hipp. Helyot, His¢. 
des Ordres, vy. 286. Jo. Mabillon, Annales 
Ord. Bened. t. vy. in many places, especially 
p- 261, &e. Magnoald Ziegelbauer’s Centz- 
foliwum Camaldulense, seu Notitia Scriptor. 
Camaldulensium, Venice, 1750, fol. [and 
Anselm Costadoni, Annales Camaldulens, 
tom. i. ii, Venice, 1755, fol. Schd.—Ctf. 
Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes, Lon- 
don, 1858, p. 187. £d.] 

? See the life of Jo. Gualbert, in Mabillon’s 
Acta Sanctor. see. vi. pt. ii. p. 278. Hel- 
yot, Hist. des Ordres, v. 298. Many docu- 
ments relating to this order and to its his- 
tory were published not long since by Jo. 
Lami, in his Delicte Hruditorum, printed at 


177, 212, and elsewhere. 

8 [In the diocese of Spire. Zr.] 

* See Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. see. vi. pt. 
ii. p. 716, &c. Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, y. 
332. 

5 [In Champagne, on the frontiers of Bur- 
gundy. Morert. S.] 

§ Cistercium. 

’ The principal historian of the Cister- 
cian order is Angelus Manriquez, whose 
Annales Cistercienses, a ponderous and 
minute work, was published at Lyons, 1642, 
in four vols: fol. The second is Peter le 
Nain, whose Essai de ? Histoire de Ul Ordre 
de Citeaux, was published at Paris, 1696, in 
nine yols. 8vyo. The other writers are enu- 
merated by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Bidlioth. 
Latina Medii Avi, i. 1066. But to them 
should be added Jo. Mabillon, who learnedly 
and diligently investigates the origin and 
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§ 26. Besides these societies formed within the Benedictine family, 
there were added some new families of monks, or orders in the 
proper sense of the term, z.e. societies having peculiar rules and insti- 
tutions." For to some persons who were constitutionally gloomy, 
and inclined to excessive austerity, the rule of Benedict appeared too 
lax; and others thought it imperfect, and not well accommodated to 
the exercise of all the duties of piety towards God. In the first place, 
Stephen of Thiers, a nobleman of Auvergne, and son of a viscount 
(whom some call Stephen de Muret, from the place where he erected 
the first convent of his order), obtained from Gregory VII., in the 
year 1074, permission to institute a new species of monastic dis- 
cipline. He at first designed to subject his followers to the rule of 
St. Benedict; but he afterwards changed his purpose, and drew up 
a rule of his own. It contains many severe injunctions: poverty and 
obedience it inculeates as first principles; it forbids the possession of 
lands beyond the boundaries of the monastery; denies wholly the use 
of flesh even to the sick; does not allow even the keeping of cattle, 
that a hankering after animal food might be more easily prevented ; 
most sacredly enjoins silence, and makes solitude of so much import- 
ance, that the doors of the monastery were to be opened to none but 
persons of high authority; prohibits all converse with females; and, 
finally, commits the care and management of all the temporal affairs 
and concerns of the monastery exclusively to the converted brethren,? 
while the clerics were to devote themselves exclusively to the contem- 
plation of divine things. The reputation of this new order was very 
high in this century and the next, so long as these regulations and 
others no less severe were observed; but its credit sank entirely, 
when violent animosity broke out between the clerical and the 
converted brethren, the latter exalting themselves above the former, 
and when the rigour of their rule was in many respects mitigated and 
softened down, partly by the prefects of the order themselves, and 
partly by the Roman pontiffs. This monastic sect was called the 
order of Grammont, because Muret, where they were first established, 
was near to Grandmont, in the territory of Limoges.’ 

§ 27. Afterwards, in the year 1084 or 1086, followed the order of 
Carthusians, so called from Chartreuse, a wild and dismal spot, 
surrounded with high mountains and craggy rocks, near Grenoble in 
France. The founder of this noted sect, which exceeded perhaps all 
others in severity of discipline, was Bruno, a German of Cologne, 
and a canon of Rheims in France. Unable either to endure or correct 


&e. and vi. 116, and Pref. ad Acta Sanctor 
Ord. Bened. secul. vi. pt. 11. p. xxxiv. He- 
lyot, Hist. des Ordres, vii. 409. Gallia 


progress of the Cistercians in the 5th and 
6th vols. of his Annales Benedictini; and also 


Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, v. 341, &e. 

1 [See note cent. x. p. ii. c. 2, § 11. T7.] 

2 [The lay brethren. 77.] 

8 The origin of this order is described by 
Bernard Guidonis, whose tract was published 
in Phil. Labbe’s Bibliotheca Manuscriptor. 
ji. 275. For its history and concerns, see 
Jo. Mabillon’s Annales Bened. y. 65, &e. 99, 


Christiana, by the Benedictine monks, u. 
645. Bualuze, Vite Pontiff. Avenionens. i. 
158, and his Miscellanea, vii. 486. Of the 
founder of the order, Stephen, there is a 
particular account in the Acta Sanctor, 
Februar. i. 199, &e, 
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the perverse conduct of his archbishop Manasses, he bade farewell to 
the world, and with six companions took up a wretched residence in 
the dismal spot that I have mentioned, with the permission of Hugo, 
bishop of Grenoble! He at first adopted the rule of St. Benedict, 
though enlarged with a considerable number of very austere and rigid 
precepts; but his successors, first Guigo, and afterwards others, im- 
posed upon the sect other laws, which were still more severe and 
rigorous.2, Nor is there any sect of monks that has departed less 
than this from the severity of its original discipline. This new sect 
of solitaries spread itself more slowly than the others over Europe, 
and was later in admitting females to join it: indeed, it could never 
prevail much among that sex; owing, undoubtedly, to the rigour 
and the gloominess of its discipline.® 

§ 28. At the close of the century, A.p. 1095, the order of St. 
Antony, which was devoted to the receiving and curing of diseased 
persons, and especially those affected with what was called the sacred 
disease, or St. Antony’s fire, took its rise from small beginnings in 
France. Those who were seized with this terrible disease, in this 
century, hastened away to a cell (built by the Benedictine monks of 
Montmajor, near Vienne), in which the body of St. Antony was said od 
to repose; that, through the prayers of this holy man, they might be 
restored. Gaston, a rich nobleman of the diocese of Vienne, and his 
son Guerin, having both recovered from the disease in this cell, conse- 
crated themselves and all their property to St. Antony, who, as they 
believed, had healed them; and devoted themselves to works of kind- 


1 Some of the writers concerning Bruno, 
and the order he established, are mentioned 
by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. Media 
Ati, i. 784, but there are many more ex- 
tant. See Innoc. Masson, Annales Cartu- 
siani, Corerize, 1687, fol. Peter Orland, 
Chronicon Cartusianum, and others; from 
whom Hipp. Helyot (in his Hist. des Ordres, 
vii. 366) has compiled a neat but imperfect 
history of the Carthusian order. Many 
documents relating to the character and laws 
of the order, are exhibited by Jo. Mabillon, 
in his Annales Benedict. vi. 638, 683, &e. 
Of Bruno himself the Benedictine monks 
have given a distinct account, Hist. Litt. de 
la France, ix. 233, &e. The collectors of 
the Acta Sanctorum will doubtless give a 
more full aecount, when they come down to 
the 6th day of October, which is sacred to 
his memory. It was the current report 
formerly, that Bruno took his resolution of 
retiring into a desert upon oceasion of the 
death of a priest at Paris, who, after his 
death, miraculously returned to life for a 
short period, in order to attest his own dam- 
nation. But since Jo. Launoi attacked that 
story, in his tract, de Causa Secessus Bru- 
noms in desertum, it has commonly been 
accounted a fable by the more discerning, 
even in the Roman church itself. And the 


Carthusians, who might feel an interest to 
keep up the story, seem at this day to aban- 
don it;-or at least they defend it timidly. 
The arguments on both sides are clearly and 
fairly stated by Cas. Egasse de Boulay, Hist. 
Acad. Paris, i, 467, &c. 

* See Mabillon’s Pref. ad seecul. yi. pt. ii. 
of his Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. p. xxxvii. 

® Most of those who treat of this sect 
make no mention of Carthusian nuns; and 
hence many represent the order as embracing 
no females. But they have cloisters of 
females, though but few. For most of their 
nunneries are extinet ; and in the year 1368, 
an express regulation was made prohibiting 
the erection of any more convents for females 
in the Carthusian community. At the pre- 
sent day, therefore [a.p. 1755], there are 
only five convents of Carthusian nuns, four 
in France, and one at Bruges in the Nether- 
lands. See the learned author of the 
Variétés historiques, physiques, et littératres, 
i. 80, &c. Paris, 1752, 8vo. The delicate 
female constitution could not sustain the 
austere and stern mode of living required by 
the laws of the order; and hence, in the few 
nunneries that remain, it was necessary to 
yield somewhat to nature, and in particular 
to relax or abrogate the severe laws respect+ 
ing silence, solitude, and eating alone. 
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ness towards the sick and indigent. Eight men first joined them, 
and afterwards many more. ‘This company were, indeed, all conse- 
crated to God; but they were bound by no vows, and were subject 
to the Benedictine monks of Montmajor. But after they had become 
rich through the bounty of pious individuals, and were spread over 
various countries, they at first withdrew themselves from the control 
of the [Benedictine] monks; and at length, under Boniface VIIL., 
in the year 1297, they obtained the rank and the rights of an order, 
or sect of brethren, observing the rule of St. Augustine.! 

§ 29. The canons, who formed, since the eighth century, an inter- 
mediate class between the monks and what are called the secular 
clergy, had become infected with the same dissoluteness of morals 
which pervaded all the sacred order; indeed, they were even worse 
in some countries of Europe. Therefore, good men, who had some 
sense of religion, and also several of the pontiffs, as Nicolas II, in 
the council at Rome, 4.p. 1059,? and afterwards others, made com- 
mendable efforts for reforming the associations of canons. Nor were 
these efforts without effect; for a better system of discipline was 
introduced into nearly all those establishments. Yet all of them 
would not admit reform to the same extent. For some bodies of 
canons returned to the common method of living; except that they 
all resided in the same house, and ate at a common table; which was 
especially required by the pontiffs, and was extremely necessary, in 
order to prevent marriages among this class of priests. These canons 
retained the perquisites and revenues of their priestly offices, and 
used them at their pleasure. But other associations, chiefly through 
the influence of Ivo, afterwards bishop of Chartres, renounced all 
private property, and all their possessions and patrimony; and these 
lived very much after the manner of monks. Hence arose the dis- 
tinction between secular canons and regular; the former obeying 
the precept of Nicolas II., and the latter Ivo’s plan. And since 
St. Augustine introduced among his clergy nearly the same regula- 
tions as those of Ivo, though he did not commit any rules to writing ; 
hence the regular canons were called by many, regular canons of 
St. Augustine, or canons under the rule of St. Augustine.’ 


1 See the Acta Sanctor. Januarii, 1. 160. 
Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, ii. 108, &e. Gabr. 
Penottus, Hist. Canonicorum regular. 1. i. 
e. 70. Jo. Erh. Kapp, Diss. de Fratribus 
S. Antonii, Lips. 1737, 4to. The present 
state of the first house or hospital of this 
order, in which its abbot resides, is described 
by Martene and Durand, Voyage Littéraire 
de deux Bénédictins de la Congrég. de S. 
Maur, i. 260, &e. 

2 The decree of Nicolas II.,in the coun- 
cil of Rome, a.p. 1059 (by which the old 
rule for canons adopted in the council of 
Aix-la-Chapelle was repealed and another 
substituted), was first published by Jo. Ma- 
billon, among the documents subjoined to t. 
iv. of his Annal. Benedict. p. 748, &e. and 


it is also inserted in the Annals themselves, 
lib. lxi. § xxxv. p. 586, &e. 

3 See Jo. Mabillon, Annales Benedict, iv. 
586, and his Opp. posthwma, ii. 102—116. 
Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, ii. 11, &e, Ludoy. 
Thomassin, Disciplina Keclesie cirea Bene- 
jicia, t. i. pt. i, lib, ii. cap. xi. p. 657, &e. 
Muratori, Antigg. Ital. Medi Alvi, y. 257, 
&c. Many documents occur likewise in 
various parts of the Gallia Christiana, by 
the Benedictine monks, relating to this re- 
formation of the canons, and the distinction 
among them. This recent origin of their 
order is very disagreeable to the regular 
canons ; for they wish, on many accounts, 
to be esteemed a very ancient order; and 
hence, as is well known, they refer the origin 
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§ 30. Among the Greek writers, the following are the best.1 Theo- 
phanes Cerameus, whose homilies, still extant, are not altogether 
contemptible.? Nilus Dowopatrius.® Nicetas Pectoratus, the most 
strenuous defender of the opinions of the Greeks against the Latins.* 
Michael Psellus, a learned man, and well known by his writings of 


various kinds. 


Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Constantinople, 


who revived the contest between the Greeks and the Romans, when 


it was nearly put to rest.® 


tions on the duties of a Christian life are extant.’ 


Simeon, junior, some of whose Medita- 


Theophylact of 


Bulgaria, who acquired fame, especially by his interpretation of the 


Holy Scriptures.® 


of their order to the times of Christ, or at 
least to those of Augustine. But the argu- 
ments and testimonies they allege to prove 
their high antiquity, scarcely deserve a 
laboured confutation. The name canons 
was doubtless used anterior to this century; 
but its import was anciently very extensive. 
See Claude de Vert, Hxplication des Céré- 
monies de la Messe, i. 58. Hence nothing 
can be inferred from the name. But of 
regular and secular canons, there is no men- 
tion in any work extant, older than this 
century: and it is certain that those canons 
who had nothing in common but their dwell- 
ing and table, were called secular canons; 
while those who had all things in com- 
mon, without any exception whatever, 
were called regular canons. [A curious 
account of one of the earliest colleges of 
secular canons (eo nomine) in England, may 
be found in the History of the Foundation 
of Waltham; Lzber de Inventione S. 
Crucis. London, 1861. The most ancient 
house of regular canons in England was that 
of St. Julian and St. Botolf, of Colchester, 
founded about 1105. That of the Holy 
Trinity, at London, the prior of which was 
an alderman, was built and endowed by 
queen Maude, about 1107, and that of Mer- 
ton in 1117, by Gilbert Norman. The prin- 
cipal promoters of the order on its introdue- 
tion, were William of Corbeuil, prior of St. 
Osyth’s, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Athelwulf, prior of Nostel, who, in 1133, 
became bishop of Carlisle. Carlisle was the 
only English cathedral of Austin canons. Ed. | 

1 Concerning all of whom, the Bzdblioth. 
Greca of Jo, Alb. Fabricius may be con- 
sulted. 

2 [Theophanes, surnamed Cerameus (the 
potter) was abp. of Taormina in Sicily, and 
probably flourished about 1040, though 
some place him in the 9th century. His 
sixty-two Homilies on the lessons from 
the Gospels for all Sundays and festivals, 
are written in a natural and didactic style. 
They are exegetical. Tr. Scorsus published 
them, Gr, and Lat., Paris, 1644, fol. Zr] 

8 [Nilus Doxopatrius, an abbot or archi- 
mandrite in the Gr. church. He flourished 


at Palermo in Sicily, a.p. 1043. He wrote 
an account of the five patriarchates ; namely, 
of Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusa- 
lem, and Alexandria, containing their sta- 
tistics. Large extracts from which were pub- 
lished by Leo Allatius, de Concordia Eccles. 
Orient. et Occident. and the entire work, 
Gr. and Lat., by Steph. le Moine, Varia 
Sacra, i: 21%.” Paris, 1611.” 77) 

4 [He was a monk and presbyter in the 
monastery of Studius, near Constantinople, 
and flourished a.p. 1050. He wrote against 
the Latins, and also against the Armenians. 
His book de Azymis, de Sabbatorum Jejunio, 
et Nuptiis Sacerdotwm, was published in 
Lat. by Canisius, t. vii Some other of his 
polemic tracts have been partially published. 
Pre] 

5 [For a notice of Michael Psellus, see 
above, ¢. 1. § 2, note. Tr.] 

§ [This Michael was patriarch, a.p. 1043 
—1058. There are extant of his some 
synodic decrees and a few letters; all in 
controversy with the Latins. Tr] 

7 [Simeon, junior, was abbot of St. Ma- 
mas, at Constantinople, about 1050. His 
works, in a Latin translation, were published 
by Pontanus at Ingolstadt, 1603, 4to; com- 
prising thirty-three orations on Faith and 
Christian morals; a book on divine love; 
and 228 Capita moralia, practica, et theolo- 
gia. Tr] 

§ [Theophylact was a native of Constan- 
tinople, and abp. of Achrida in Bulgaria, 
A.D. 1077. He wrote commentaries (com- 
piled from Chrysostom) on nearly all the 
New Test. and on the minor prophets; also 
seventy-five epistles, and several tracts; all 
of which were well published, Gr. and Lat., 
Venice, 1754, fol. The older editions are 
less perfect. 

Besides the writers mentioned by Mos- 
heim, the Greeks of this century had the 
following :— 

Alexius, patriarch of Constantinople, a.p. 
1025—1048. Some of his decrees are ex- 
tant. 

Peter, patriarch of Antioch in the middle 
of this century, has left us three epistles, 
and a profession of his faith. . 
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§ 31. The Latins esteem the following as their best writers. Fulbert 
of Chartres, a man to whom literature and youth devoted to it are 
not without obligations, and who has rendered himself famous by his 
Epistles, and by an immoderate zeal for the blessed virgin Mary.! 
Humbert, a cardinal, who wrote against the Greeks, the most zealously 


and learnedly of all the Latins in this century.? 


Petrus Damianus, 


whose genius, candour, integrity, and writings of various kinds, entitle 
him to rank among the first men of the age, although he was not free 


from the faults of the times.? 


Leo, abp. of Achrida in Bulgaria, a.p. 
1053. He engaged in the contest against 
the Latins. Qne of his epistles, and extracts 
from others, are extant. 

John, metropolitan of Euchaitee, in Paph- 
lagonia, A.D. 1054, has left a poem on the 
history of the principal festivals, published 
Eton, 1610, 4to, and a few lives of monkish 
saints. 

John Xiphilin, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 1066—1078. He was of honour- 
able birth, but abandoned public life, became 
a monk, and at last a patriarch. He has 
left us a homily on the cross, and some de- 
erees. His nephew, also called John Xiphi- 
lin, and his contemporary, was the epitom- 
iser of Dion Cassius. 

Samuel, a converted Jew of Morocco in 
Africa, wrote, A.D. 1070, a letter or tract, in 
Arabic, proving that the Messiah was al- 
ready come. A Latin translation of it is in 
the Biblioth. Patrum, xviii. 519. 

Samonas, abp. of Gaza, a.p. 1072, wrote 
a tract, or dispute with Achmed a Saracen, 
proving the doctrine of transubstantiation ; 
published, Gr. and Lat., in Ducéeus, Aucta- 
riwm, 1.277. 

Michael Attaliata, a Gr. jurist, pro-consul, 
and judge, a.p. 1072. He wrote a Prag- 
matic or synopsis of the imperial laws, in 
ninety-five titles, addressed to Michael 
Ducas ; published, Gr. and Lat., by J. Leun- 
clay. de Jure Gr, Rom. ii. 1. 

Nicetas Serron, deacon of the church at 
Constantinople, and then abp. of Heraclea. 
He flourished a.p. 1077; and wrote com- 
mentaries on Gregory Nazianzen. To him, 
as well as to Olympiodorus, has been as- 
eribed the Catena on Job, published, Gr. 
and Lat., by P. Junius, Lond. 1637, fol. 

Nicolaus, Grammaticus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, a.p. 1084—1111. He has left 
us a long letter to Alexius Comnenus, against 
depriving metropolitans of their sees; also 
several decrees. 7.] 

1 For an account of this famous man, see 
the Hist. Litt. de la France, vii. 261. [St. 
Fulbert came from Rome to Chartres about 
1000, and there taught schools with great 
reputation. In 1007 he was made bishop 
of Chartres, and filled that office till his 
death in 1028. His writings consist of 134 


VOL, II. 


Marianus Scotus, whose Chronicon, 


letters, generally well written, and of some 
use to the history of those times; besides 
several indifferent sermons, some worse 
poetry, and two lives of saints. They were 
edited, with bad faith, Paris, 1608, 8vo, and 
thence admitted into the Biblioth. Patrwn, 
xvill. 1. See Du Pin’s Ecclesiastical Au- 
thors, ix. 1, &e. Tr] 

? See Martene’s Thesaurus Anecdotor. v. 
629. Hist. Litt. de la France, vii. 527, &e. 
[Humbert was a monk of Toul, well skilled 
in Greek, whom pope Leo IX. took with 
him to Rome, A.p. 1049, and there made a 
cardinal. He was employed in several im- 
portant commissions; but especially in a 
papal embassy to Constantinople, a.p. 1054. 
He died after 1064. His writings are all 
controversial; and chiefly against the 
Greeks. They are extant partly in Baro- 
nius’ Annals, and all of them in Canisius, 
Lectiones Antig. t. vi. and in the Biblioth, 
Patr. t, xviii. Tr.] 

8 See the Acta Sanctor. Febr, iii. 406. 
Bayle, Dictionnaire, 11.950. Casim. Oudin, 
Diss. in his Comment. de Scriptor, Eccles, 
11, 686, &e, [Peter Damiani was born of 
humble parentage at Ravenna, a.p. 1007. 
Educated by his brother, he early became a 
monk, a teacher, a reformer of morals, abbot 
of Fonte Avellano, bishop of Ostia, and 
cardinal. But weary of public life, he re- 
signed his bishopric, and retired to his mo- 
nastery. The popes employed him as legate 
on seyeral most difficult enterprises, in which 
he showed great address and prudence. He 
was sent to Milan, a.p, 1059, to suppress 
simony and clerical incontinence; a.p, 
1062, was despatched to Cluny to reform 
that monastery, and settle its controversies ; 
in 1063 was legate to Florence for settling 
a contest between the bishop and the citi- 
zens; in 1069 he was sent into Germany to 
dissuade king Henry from repudiating his 
queen Bertha; and lastly, in 1072, he was 
papal legate to Ravenna, for reconciling 
that church to the papal dominion; and 
died on his return in February 1072, aged 
66. He was aman of great learning, devout, 
honest, frank, and well acquainted with 
human nature. He wrote with ease and 
perspicuity. His numerous writings were 
collected in three yols, fol. by Cajetan, Rome, 
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and some other of his writings, are extant." 


[FART 1. 


Anselm, archbishop of 


Canterbury, a man of subtle wit, well versed in the dialectics of his 
age, and possessed of an uncommon acquaintance with theological 
subjects.2 Lanfranc, also archbishop of Canterbury, well known for 
his exposition of the epistles of St. Paul, and other writings; from 
which one may see him to have wanted neither acuteness nor learning, 


according to the standard of his age.* 


The two Brunos, the one of 


Monte Cassino,‘ and the other the founder of the Carthusian order.? 


1606; often reprinted since; but best at 
Venice, 1754, in four vols. fol. They con- 
sist of eight books of letters; about sixty 
tracts, on various subjects of discipline, 
morals, and casuistry ; sermons for all Sun- 
days and festivals of the year ; and the lives 
of several saints, viz. St. Odilo, St. Maurus, 
St. Romuald, St. Rodulph, St. Flora, and 
St. Lucilla; besides notices of many others. 
Tr. 

 atarianns Scotus was an Irish monk, 
born a.p. 1028, travelled into Germany in 
1058, where he spent the remainder of his 
life in the monasteries of Cologne, Fulda, 
and Mentz. He died a.p. 1086, aged 58. 
His Chronicon extends from the creation to 
A.D, 1083; and was continued by Dodechin 
to a.p. 1200, It is published among the 
Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, by Struve 
and others. His other writings are of little 
value. Zr.] 

2 See the Hist. Litt. de la France, ix. 
898. Rapin de Thoyras, Hist. d’ Angleterre, 
li. 65, 166, &c. Colonia, Hist. Litt, de 
Lyon, ii. 210. [Eadmer (Anselm’s secre- 
tary) de Vita 8. Anselm, lib. ii. in the Acta 
Sanctor. April, ii. 893. Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra, ii. 179, and Milner’s Hist. of the 
Church of Christ, cent. xi. ch. v.—St. 
Anselm was born at Aosta, A.p. 1038. 
After acquiring an education, and travelling 
in France, he became a monk at Bee in 
Normandy, at the age of 27. Here he 
taught with great reputation [and became 
abbot in 1079, and in 1093, archbishop of 
Canterbury. d.] In that office he spent 
an unquiet life, which ended a.p. 1109. He 
was in continual collision with the kings of 
England, respecting investiture and encroach- 
ments upon clerical rights. Twice he left 
the kingdom, travelled to Italy, and lived at 
Rome and at Lyons. His works have been 
published frequently ; the best edition is by 
Gabr. Gerberon, Paris, 1675, 3 tom. fol. 
They comprise a large number of letters, 
many sermons, and meditations on practical 
and deyotional subjects, and a considerable 
number of doctrinal and polemic treatises. 
Tr] 

8 Hist. Litt. de la France, viii. 260. [And 
Vita Beati Lanfranci, by Milo Crispin, 
chanter in the monastery of Bee in the age 
next after Lanfranc; in Jo. Mabillon’s Acta 
Sanctor. ix, 630—660, lLanfrane was a 


native of Pavia, travelled into France very 
early in life, became a monk at Bec in Nor- 
mandy, a.p. 1041, taught there with very 
great applause, and drew pupils from afar ; 
was made prior of Bee, then abbot of St. 
Stephen’s, Caen, and counsellor to William 
the Conqueror, and a.p. 1070 archbishop of 
Canterbury, in which office he died a.p. 
1089. He had contention with Thomas, 
archbishop of York, about priority ; went to 
Rome on that and other subjects ; and bore 
a conspicuous part in the civil transactions 
of England. His works, which were col- 
lected and published by D’Achery, Paris, 
1648, fol. [and by Dr. Giles, Oxford, 1844], 
comprise his commentary on the epistles of 
St. Paul; about sixty letters; a tract on 
transubstantiation; and a few other small 
pieces. T'r,] 

4 [This Bruno was a native of Lombardy, 
educated in the monastery of Asti, became 
a canon in the cathedral of Siena ; disputed 
against Berengarius in the council at Rome, 
1079; and was soon after, by the pope, 
ereated bishop of Segni, in the ecclesiastical 
states. Weary of public life, he fled to 
Monte Cassino, a.p. 1104; but the pontiff 
ordered him back to his bishopric. In 
1107 he again went to Monte Cassino, and 
was there made abbot with the consent of 
the pope. But in 1111, the pontiff required 
him to resign his abbacy, and resume his 
episcopal staff, which he held till his death, 
A.D. 1125. His writings were published at 
Venice, 1651, 2 vols. fol. The first volume 
contains his commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch, Job, Psalms, Canticles, and the Apo- 
calypse. The second volume contains 145 
homilies on the Gospel lessons, some letters 
ms tracts, and a life of the pontiff Leo LX. 

r 

® [For an aceount of St. Bruno, the founder 
of the Carthusians, see § 27 above.—After 
spending six years at Chartreuse, Urban 
II., who had been his pupil, summoned him 
to Rome, A.v. 1092, that he might become 
his counsellor. But the scenes of public 
life were so disagreeable to him, that the 
pontiff, in 1095, gave him leave to retire, 
He travelled to the extreme part of Cala- 
bria, and there, with a few of his monks, 
spent the remainder of his life. He died 
A.D. 1101. To him have been ascribed 
most, or all, of the works written.by Bruno 
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Ivo of Chartres, a very active restorer of ecclesiastical law and 
order. Hildebert of Le Mans, as a theologian, philosopher, and poet, 


not one of the best, nor one of the worst.? 


Lastly, Gregory VIL, 


that haughtiest of pontiffs, who undertook to elucidate certain parts 
of the Holy Scriptures, and wrote some other things. 


of Segni, mentioned in the preceding note, 
But he wrote nothing, except two letters, 
during his residence in Calabria, and a con- 
fession of his faith, which is extant in Ma- 
billon’s Analecta, iv. 400. Tr.] 

1 (Ivo, or Yyo, was a native of Beauvais in 
France, educated under Lanfrane, at Bee, 
then abbot of St. Quentin, and at last bishop 
of Chartres, a.p. 1092—1115. He was a 
very learned man, and a partisan of the 
Roman pontiffs, which involyed him in some 
difficulties. His works were published by 
Jo. Bapt. Souchet, Paris, 1647, fol. They 
comprise Decretorum Liber, in xvii. parts; 
Panormia or a summary of ecclesiastical 
law ; 287 epistles ; 22 sermons; and a short 
Chronicle of the kings of France, extending 
from Pharamond to PhiipI. 77.] 

2 All the works of this Hildebert, who was 
certainly a man of learning and ingenuity, 
were published by the Benedictine monks, 
with the explanatory notes of Anton. Beau- 
gendre, Paris, 1708, fol. [They comprise 
about a hundred well-written epistles, and 
some sermons, tracts, and poems of an ordi- 
nary character.—Hildebert was born at 
Lavardin in the diocese of Le Mans, became 
a monk of Cluny, studied under the famous 
Berengarius, and was made bishop of Le 
Mans, about a.p. 1098, and archbishop of 
Tours, A.D. 1125, where he died a.p. 1132. 
Tr. 

i [The epistles of Gregory VII., in num- 
ber 370, are found in all the collections of 
councils; e.g. by Harduin, vi. 1195, &c. 
His other writings are few, and little worth. 
To bim some attribute an exposition of the 
seven penitential Psalms, published as the 
work of Gregory the Great. His exposition 
of St. Matthew exists in MS., and some 
fragments of it have been published. 

The following list embraces most of the 
Latin writers omitted by Mosheim: for a 
fuller account of them, see Cave’s Hist. Lit- 
ter., Du Pin, and others. 

Aimoin, of Aquitaine, a Benedictine monk 
of Fleury, A.pv. 1001. His Historie Fran- 
corum, libri iv. to a.p, 752, with an addi- 
tional book by another hand, are published 
among the Scriptores Francici. He also 
wrote two books recounting the miracles of 
St. Benedict ; a life of St. Abbo of Fleury ; 
and some other things. 

Godehard, a monk, and bishop of Hildes- 
heim, a.p. 1002; has left us five epistles, in 
Mabillon’s Analecta, iv. 349. 

Gozbert, abbot of Tegern in Bavaria, a.p. 


1002; has left us four epistles; Mabillon, 
Analecta, iv. 347. 

Adelbold, a nobleman, councillor and 
general under the emperor Henry; then a 
monk, and a.p. 1008—1027 bishop of 
Utrecht. He is supposed to be the author 
of the Libri u. de Vita S. Henrici, Imperat. 
published by Canisius, Surius, and Gretser, 

Berno, a monk of St. Gall, abbot of Reich- 
enau near Constance, died a.p. 1045. He 
wrote de Officio Misse, seu de Rebus Misse ad 
Officium pertinentibus, Liber (in the Bib- 
lioth. Patr. t. xvili.); and Lives of St. 
Udalric and St. Meginrad. 

Hugo, archdeacon of Tours, a.p. 1020, 
wrote Dialogus ad Fulbertum Carnotensem 
Episcopwm; Mabillon, Analecta, ii. 349. 

John, surnamed Johannelinus, from his 
diminutive stature, abbot of Fécamp, a.v. 
1028—1078. He wrote many prayers and 
religious meditations, and some epistles. 
Mabillon, Analecta, tom. i. 

Ademar, a monk of Limoges, a.p. 1030. 
He wrote a Chronicle of the French monar- 
chy, from its commencement to a.p. 1029; 
an account of some abbots of Limoges; 
and a supplement to Amalarius de Divinis 
Officiis. 

Hugo, de Britolio, a monk of Cluny, and 
bishop of Langres, 4.p. 1030 —1049, when 
he was deposed for simony. He retired to 
the monastery of Verdun; and wrote a 
tract against Berengarius, in favour of tran- 
substantiation, in the Biblioth. Patr. xviii. 
417. 

Bruno, duke of Carinthia, and bishop of 
Wiirtzburg, a.p. 1033—1045, To instruct 
his clergy, he compiled from the fathers, 
Commentaries on the Psalms, and on all the 
devotional hymns of the Scriptures, also on 
the Apostolic, Ambrosian, and Athanasian 
creeds; published, Cologne, 1494; and in 
the Biblioth. Patr. xviii. 65. 

Hermannus, surnamed Contractus, because 
all his limbs were contracted by paralysis. 
He was accounted a vast scholar, well skilled 
in Latin, Greek, and Arabic, and in theo- 
logy, history, philosophy, and all the 
sciences of the age. Though of noble 
parentage, he became a monk of St, Gall, 
and of Reichenau, till his death, a.p. 1054. 
He wrote Chronicon de sex Mundi Attatibus 
from the creation to aA.p. 1054, published 
among the Seriptores Germanici; and in 
the Biblioth. Patr. xviii. 348. 

Glaber Radulphus, a monk of St. Ger- 
main of Auxerre, and then of Cluny, A.D. 
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1045. He wrote Historiarwm, libri v. ex- 
tending from a.p. 900 to a.v. 1045; pub- 
lished among the Scriptores Francici; also 
a life of St. Gulielmus, abbot of St. Benignus 
of Dijon. 

Deoduin, or Theoduin, bishop of Liege, A.D. 
1045—1075. He wrote a letter or tract, ad- 
dressed to Henry king of France, against 
the doctrine of Berengarius and his followers; 
Biblioth. Patr. xviii. 419. 

Hugo, abbot of Cluny, a.p. 1048—1108. 
He was of noble Burgundian parentage, and 
became a monk at the age of fifteen. Some 
of his letters are extant in D’Achery, Spzc- 
legium, t. 11. 

Leo IX. pope, A.p. 1048 —1054 (see above, 
§ 4). He has left us nineteen epistles, ex- 
tant in the Collections of the Councils (¢. g. 
Harduin’s, vi. 927), besides a number of 
homilies or sermons, His life, written by 
Wibert, a contemporary, is in Mabillon, Acta 
Sanctor. Ord. Bened, ix. 49, &e. (Jaffe, 
366. Hd,] 

Anselm, a canon of Liege, and dean of 
Namur, a.p. 1050. He wrote a history of 
the bishops of Liege, from a.p. 666 to about 
1048 ; published by Jo. Chapeaville, Liege, 
1612, 4to. 

Stephen IX. pope, A.p. 1057, 1058. He 
has left us several epistles. [Jaffé, 382. 
Ed.) 

Alberic, a monk and deacon of Monte 
Cassino, and a cardinal, a.p. 1057—1079. 
He wrote many poems and other tracts, 
devotional and polemic, and some lives of 
saints, all of which are said to exist still in 
manuscript. His life of St. Dominic is the 
only work of his published ; in Mabillon’s 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. viii. 35, &e. 

Alphanus, abbot in the monastery of St. 
Benedict at Salerno, and then archbishop 
there A.p. 1057—1086. He wrote numer- 
ous poems, devotional, and in praise of the 
saints; most of which were published by 
Ughelli, Ztalia Sacra, t. ii. 

Nicolas II. pope, a.p. 1059—1061. He 
has left us several epistles; extant in the 
Concilia, &e. (Jaffe, 384. Had.| 

Gauferius, called also Benedict, a monk 
of Monte Cassino, A.p. 1060. He wrote 
some sermons on the festivals, and some 
religious poems, which are in the library of 
Monte Cassino. 

Alexander IT. pope, a.p. 1061—1073. He 
has forty-five epistles in the Collections of 
the Councils. [Jaffé, 389. Ed.] 

Berthold, a German ecclesiastic, presbyter 
of Constance, and a warm partisan of Gre- 
gory VII. against Henry IV. He flourished 
from about 1066 to 1100. His Historia sui 
Temporis, ab anno 1058 usque ad ann. 
1100; and his Appendix to Hermann Con- 
tractus’ Chronicle, from 1055—1066, are 
published among the Seriptores Rerum Ger- 
manicarum, Some of his tracts also, in sup- 
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port of Gregory’s measures, were published 
by Gretser. 

Guitmund, a Benedictine monk of Nor- 
mandy, and then archbishop of Aversa, in 
Italy, died ap. 1080. He has left three 
books on the real presence in the Eucharist; 
a statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
&e, and an address to William the Con- 
queror; all extant in the Biblioth. Patr. 
xvill. 440. 

Sigifrid, archbishop of Mentz, from about 
1069 to 1084. In 1064, he led a band of 
7,000 German pilgrims to the Holy Land. 
In 1074, he attempted to reclaim his clergy 
from simony and matrimony, without suc- 
cess. In 1076, Gregory VII. excommuni- 
cated him for adhering to the cause of 
Henry; but the next year he revolted, and 
crowned Rudolph the competitor for the 
German throne. Four of his epistles are in 
the Concilia. 

Durand, a monk of Fécamp, a.p. 1070, 
was one who wrote against Berengarius, 
His tract is subjoined to Lanfranc, Opp. 
ed. D’Achery. 

Gualdo, a monk of Corbey, a.p. 1070; 
wrote a metrical life of St. Ansgar, bishop 
of Hamburg, and apostle of the North; 
in Mabillon’s Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. vi. 
116. 

St. Anselm, bishop of Lucea, a.p. 1071— 
1086. He was a decided supporter of Gre- 
gory VII.; and wrote two books in his de- 
fence against Guibert the antipope; also a 
collection of sentences from the fathers, in 
support of Gregory’s principles respecting 
the independence of the clergy and the 
church of all civil power; in Canisius, Lectt. 
Antig. t. vi. and in the Biblioth. Patr. xviii. 
602, and xxvii. 436. His life, written by 
one of his friends and pupils, is in Mabil- 
lon’s Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. ix. 469, 
&e. 

Willelmus, an abbot of Metz, a.p. 1073, 
and friendly to Gregory VII. Mabillon has 
published seven of his epistles and an ora- 
tion, in his Analecta, i. 247. 

Ingulphus of Croyland [or Crowland, an 
Englishman, was secretary to William I., 
and made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He 
was afterwards prior of Fontenelles, and from 
1085 to 1109, abbot of Crowland. The 
History of the Monastery of Croyland, from 
A.D. 664 to about 1091, published by Saville, 
Seriptores Anglici, Lond. 1596, fol., and by 
Gale, Rerwm Anglicar, Scriptores, Oxon. 
1684, fol., is a most impudent forgery of a 
much later date. Ed.] 

Lambert of Aschaffenburg. He became 
a monk at Hersfeld, a.p. 1058; soon after 
travelled as a pilgrim to the Holy Land, 
and returning, resumed his monastic life at 
Hersfeld. There he composed, a.p. 1077, his 
History, which is a mere chronicle from the 
creation to 1050, and then a very diffuse 
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history down to 1077. His style is com- 
mended very highly. The work is published 
among the Scriptores Germanict. 

Hugo, bishop of Die in 1077, and arch- 
bishop of Lyons from 1080 till after a.p. 
1099. He was much engaged in the public 
transactions of thé times. Two of his Epis- 
tles to Gregory VII. are in the Concilia. 

Micrologus, a fictitious name for the 
author of a tract on the ceremonies of the 
mass, written in the latter part of this cen- 
tury, or perhaps in the next; which is ex- 
tant among the Seriptores de Divinis Officiis, 
Paris, 1610, fol., and in the Biblioth. Patr. 
xviii. 469, 

Adam, surnamed Magister, a canon of 
Bremen from 4.p. 1077, and who flourished 
A.D. 1080. He wrote Historie Ecclesiastice 
presertim Bremensis, libri iv.; in which he 
describes, with much fidelity, the propaga- 
tion of Christianity in Hamburg, Bremen, 
Denmark, and throughout the North, from 
the times of Charles the Great to those of 
Henry IV.; to which he subjoined a geo- 
graphical account of Denmark and other 
northern countries: published by Linden- 
borg, Leyden, 1595, 4to, and Helmstadt, 
1670, 4to, &e. 

Benno, a German ecclesiastic, who ad- 
hered to Clement III., or Guibert, the anti- 
pope; was made archpresbyter and cardinal 
of Rome, and took a very active part against 
Gregory VII. He flourished about 1086 ; 
and wrote de Vita et Rebus Gestis Hilde- 
brandi Pape, libri ii.; published, Francf. 
1581, and among the Opuseula Anti-Greqo- 
riana, by Goldast, Hanovie, 1611, 4to, 


Pipl 

Victor III. pope, a.p. 1086, 1087. He 
was born at Benevento, A.D. 1027 ; bore the 
name of Dauferius till he became a monk of 
Monte Cassino, when he assumed the name 
of Desiderius ; became abbot there in 1056, 
was made a cardinal, and employed on im- 
portant occasions by the pontifts. But he 
was ever partial to a retired and monastic 
life. His Dialogues on the miracles of St. 
Benedict, and other monks of Monte Cas- 
sino, in four books (a work stuffed with idle 
tales), has been frequently published ; e.g. 
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by Mabillon, in his Acta Sanctor, Ord. 
Bened. seecul. iv. pt. ii. [Jaffé, 447. Hd.] 

Urban II. pope, a.p. 1087—1099. His 
former name was Otho, a native of Chatillon, 
in the diocese of Rheims, a monk of Cluny, 
cardinal bishop of Ostia, and much employed 
by Gregory VII. While pope, he pursued 
the measures of Gregory. He has left us 
fifty-nine epistles, and two harangues in 
favour of a crusade; extant in the Conceilia. 
Mabillon gives some account of his life, 
Acta Sanctor, ix. 902, &ce. (Jaffe, 448. Ed. ] 

Lambert, bishop of Arras from 1094. 
Three of his epistles are in the Concilia. 

Raimund D’Agiles, a canon of Le Puy, 
France, and chaplain to the count of Toulouse, 
whom he accompanied in hisexpedition to the 
Holy Land, 4.p. 1095. He saw the holy lance 
dug out of the earth, and carried it at the 
siege of Antioch. He wrote the History of 
Jerusalem, describing especially the achieve- 
ments of the count of Toulouse, during five 
years from the time they entered Slavonia 
on their way to the East. The work is in 
the collection of Bongars, de Gestis Det per 
Francos, i. 139. 

Gotselin, or Goscelin, a Benedictine of 
St. Bertin in Artois, and then of St. Augus- 
tine’s at Canterbury, who flourished a.p. 
1096. He wrote the life of St. Augustine, 
the apostle of England; which is extant in 
Mabillon’s Acta Sanctor. i. 498. 

Balderic, secretary to two successive 
bishops of Arras and Cambray, and then 
bishop of Noyon and Tournay, a.p. 1097— 
1112. He wrote a history or chronicle of 
the churches of Cambray and Arras, in three 
books ; published by Geo, Colvener, Douay, 
1616. 

Paschal IT. pope, a.p. 1099—1118. His 
former name was Rainer or Raginger; a 
Tuscan by birth, a monk of Cluny, a pres- 
byter and cardinal of Rome, abbot of St. 
Laurence, and St. Stephen, and at last pope. 
His wars and contests with Henry V. were 
very violent. One hundred and seven of his 
epistles are in the Concilia ; and some more 
in Baluze, Miscellanies, Tr.| (Jaffe, 477. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


$ 1. The state of religion — § 2, 3. Witnesses for the truth —§ 4. Expositions of the 
Scriptures — § 5, 6. Scholastic theology— § 7. Moral theology—§ 8. Polemic theology 
—§ 9, 10, 11. Controversies between the Greeks and Latins — § 12. New contest 
respecting the holiness of images — § 13. Contentions in the Latin church. Contro- 
versy respecting the Lord’s supper — § 14, 15, 16, 17. The pontiffs labour in vain to 
settle it— § 18. The result as to Berengarius and his friends— § 19. Dispute in France 
respecting Martial. 


§ 1. Ir is not necessary to be minute in describing the state of the 
public religion of this age. For who can doubt that it was debased 
and corrupt, when the guardians of it were just as far removed from 
the knowledge of divine and human things, as they were from 
virtue; and even the first men in the church exhibited examples of 
the grossest vices? The people at large were wholly absorbed in 
superstition ; and concerned themselves with nothing but statues, 
and images, and relics, and the futile rites which the caprice of their 
priests enjoined upon them. The learned had not, indeed, wholly 
lost all knowledge of the truth; but they obscured and debased it 
with opinions and doctrines which were, some of them, ludicrous and 
silly, others hurtful and pernicious, and others useless and uncertain. 
It is most unquestionable that there were, here and there, pious and 
good men, who would willingly have aided the suffering cause of 
piety. But they themselves needed protection against the satellites 
of superstition and impiety. ; 

§ 2. From the times of Gregory VII., however, pretty clear traces 
appear, in some countries of Europe, especially in Italy and France, 
of those persons whom the Protestants denominate witnesses of the 
truth; that is, of pious and good men, who deplored the imperfection 
and defects of the public religion, and of the whole clerical order, 
who opposed the lordly domination both of the Roman pontiffs and 
of the bishops, and who attempted, sometimes covertly, and some- 
times openly, to effect a reformation in the church.! For rude as 
this age was, and ignorant in general of divinely-revealed truth ; yet 
those few fragments, as it were, of Christianity,? which were exhibited 


1 [Some have considered Peter Damiani, the Catal } tate eis 
ee, Tyo, Walthram, bishop of Naum- 18| i hentia CR Xa ICIS S 
burg, and Lambert of Aschaffenburg, as * [In some of the writers of this century. 
examples of this class. Von Einem.—See we meet with specimens of sound Christian 
F, Spanheim’s Introductio ad Historiam doctrine, as well as of devout breathings of 
Eccles. N. T. secul. xi.c. vii. § 5, p. 818, and a pious soul. The English reader may see, 
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and explained to the people, sufficed for showing, even to illiterate 
and rustic men, that the religion publicly inculeated was not the true 
religion of Christ; that Christ required of his followers things wholly 
different from those exhibited in the discourses, and in the lives and 
morals of the clergy; that the pontiffs and the bishops exceedingly 
misused their power and opulence; and that the favour of God and 
salvation were to be obtained, not by a round of ceremonies, nor by 
donations to the churches and priests, nor by erecting and endowing 
monasteries, but by holiness in the soul. 

§ 3. Those, however, who undertook the great work of reforming 
the church and religion, were, for the most part, incompetent to the 
task; and by their solicitude to avoid some faults, they ran into 
others. All, indeed, perceived the defects and blemishes of the pre- 
vailing religion; but none, or at least very few, understood the 
nature and essential character of true religion. This will not appear 
strange to one who is well acquainted with those unhappy times. 
Hence, these reformers often mixed much that was false with a little 
that was true. As all saw that not only most of the infamous and 
criminal acts of priests and bishops, but also the greatest of them, 
had flowed from abundance and riches, too high an opinion of want 
and indigence gained ground; nor was any virtue thought so charac- 
teristic of a good religious teacher as voluntary poverty. Everybody 
looked upon the church of the primitive times as a model, by which 
all churches were ever after to be formed; and the practice of the 
apostles of Jesus Christ as a perpetual and inviolable law for all 
priests. Many also, grieved to see the people place all their depend- 
ence for salvation on the external worship of God, and ceremonies, 
contended that the whole of religion consisted in the internal emo- 
tions of the mind, and the contemplation of divine things; and they 
contemned and wished to abolish all external worship, with its temples, 
religious meetings, teachers, and sacraments. 

§ 4. A large number both of the Greeks and the Latins applied 
themselves to the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. Among the 
Latins, the two Brunos expounded the Psalms of David; Lanfranc, 
the Epistles of St. Paul; Berengarius, the Apocalypse of St. John ; 
Gregory VII., the Gospel of St. Matthew ; and others, other portions 
of the sacred volume. But all these follow the perverse custom of 
their age; that is, they either transcribe the works of former inter- 
preters, or they apply the declarations of the sacred writers so whimsi- 
cally to heavenly things and to the duties of life, that a wise man can 
scarcely restrain his indignation. The most eminent of the Greek 
interpreters was Theophylact of Bulgaria; though he also drew most 
of his comments from the ancients, particularly from Chrysostom.! 
After him we may place Michael Psellus, who attempted to explain 


for an example, the life of Anselm of Can- Commentateurs du N. T. cap. Xxvill. p. 390 ; 
terbury, in Milner’s History of the Church, and his Critique de la Bibliotheque des Au- 
century xi. ch. vy. Z?.] teurs Ecclés. par M. du Pin, i. 310, where 

1 For an account of Theophylact, see he also treats of Nicetas and Gicumenius. 
Rich. Simon’s Hist, Critique des principaux 
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the Psalms and the Book of Canticles ; the Catena on Job, by Nicetas ; 
and some few others. ; 

§ 5. Hitherto all the Latin theologians, except a few of the Irish, 
who threw obscurity on religious doctrines by their philosophical 
speculations, had illustrated, explained, and proved the doctrines of 
Christianity, solely from the Holy Scriptures, or from them in con- 
nexion with the opinions and writings of the fathers. But in the 
middle of this century, some divines, among whom was Berengarius, 
well known by his controversy respecting the Lord’s supper, ventured 
to apply the precepts of logic and metaphysics to the explanation of 
the Scriptural doctrines, and the confirmation of their own opinions. 
Hence, the opponent and rival of Berengarius, Lanfranc, who was 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, employed the same weapons 
against Berengarius and his followers; and, in general, laboured to 
impart light and confirmation to certain religious truths, by the aids 
of reason. His example was followed by St. Anselm, afterwards 
likewise archbishop of Canterbury, a man of extraordinary subtlety ; 
and the two found many imitators. From these beginnings gradually 
arose that species of philosophic theology, which, from the schools in 
which it most prevailed, obtained afterwards the name of scholastic 
theology.! But there was far more sobriety and good sense in these 
reconcilers of faith and reason than in their successors; for they used 
perspicuous language, had no fondness for vain and idle disputations, 
and, for the most part, made use of the precepts of logic and philo- 
sophy, only in combating their antagonists.? 

§ 6. Following these principles, the Latin theologians began to 
reduce all the truths of revealed religion into a connected system, 
and to subject them to the laws of the human sciences: a thing which 
no one before had attempted, if we except Tajo of Saragossa, a writer 
of the seventh century, and Damascenus among the Greeks, in the 
eighth century. For all the Latin writers, previously to this age, 


1 See Christ. Aug. Heumann, Prefat. ad 
Tribbechovit Librum de Doctoribus Scholas- 
ticis, p. xiv. The sentiments of the learned, 
respecting the first author or inventor of 
the scholastic theology, are collected by Jo. 
Fran. Buddeus, Zsagoge ad Theologiam, t. i. 
p- 388. 

* That it may be seen how much wiser 
the first scholastics were than their disciples 
and followers, I will subjoin a passage from 
Lanfrane, whom many regard as the first 
author of the scholastic theology. In his 
tract de Corpore et Sanguine Domini, cap. 
vil. Opp. p. 286, ed. D’Achery, he says: 
‘‘ God is my witness, and my own conscience, 
that, in treating sacred subjects, I do not 
wish to bring forward dialectical questions, 
and their solutions; nor to answer them, 
when brought forward by others. And if, 
at any time, the subject under discussion is 
such, that it can be most satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the rules of this art, as far as I 


am able, I cover over the art by citations of 
equivalent import, that I may not seem to 
place more reliance upon this art than upon 
the truth and the authority of the holy fa- 
thers.” The concluding words in this quo- 
tation indicate those sources from which 
theologians previously to this age had de- 
rived all their arguments ; namely, the holy 
Scripture, which he denominates the truth, 
and the writings of the ancient fathers. To 
these ¢wo sources of proof the theologians 
now suffered a third to be added, namely, 
dialectics. Yet they would have none recur 
to this, except disputants ; whose business it 
is, to withstand opponents that wield dia- 
lectical weapons, and to solve the difficul- 
ties suggested by reason. But unhappily, 
in the following ages, the two former sources 
of proof were used but sparingly; and philo- 
sophical proof alone, and that not very wisely 
stated, was deemed sufficient to substantiate 
everything in a system of theology. 
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had only occasionally, and in a formal manner, elucidated and 
explained the points of theology; nor had they thus explained them 
all, but only such as the occasions demanded. The first attempt at a 
system of theology was by Anselm ;! and the first who completed an 
entire systems or body of divinity, was Hildebert, bishop of Le Mans, 
and afterwards archbishop of Tours, just at the close of the century. 
And all the subsequent, almost numberless, writers of systems of 
theology,? seem to have followed Hildebert as their model.? His 
method is, first to substantiate each doctrine by passages of Scripture, 
and by authorities from the fathers, which had been the common 
method hitherto; and then to solve the difficulties and objections 
which may be raised, by the aid of reason and philosophy; which was 
something new and peculiar to this age.4 

§ 7. Those of this age, who undertook to give rules for a Christian 
life and conduct, attempted a great object, without possessing, in 
general, adequate resources. This may be seen, by looking over the 
work of Peter Damian on the virtues; and the Moral Philosophy, 
and the tract on the four virtues of a religious life, by Hildebert, 
bishop of Le Mans. Nor did the moralists usually add anything to 
their precepts respecting the virtues, except what they called the 


1 [The principal treatise by Anselm, here 
referred to, is that entitled Cur Deus Homo? 
in two books (in his Opp. p. 74—96, ed. 
Paris, 1721, fol.). The work corresponds 
with its title, its object being to answer the 
question, Why did God become incarnate? 
He describes the fallen state of man, and 
his need of an Almighty Saviour to atone 
for his sins, and raise him to a state of bliss 
after death; and he shows that an incar- 
nate God, and he only, could perform the 
office of a mediator. The views and specu- 
tations of Anselm on this whole subject 
have prevailed very generally, quite down 
to the present times. Nor have Grotius, 
and Edwards, and the most elaborate mo- 
derm writers, added much on the subject. 
Another tract of Anselm, on the same im- 
portant subject, is entitled de Conceptu 
Virginali et Originali Peccato Liber (in his 
Opp. p. 97—106). Besides these, he has four 
others on important subjects. The first is 
a philosophical inquiry into the nature of 
truth, de Veritate; Opp. p. 109—119. 
The second is on free-will, de libero Arhi- 
trio; Opp. p. 117—122. The third is on 
the fall of the sinning angels, de Casu Dia- 
boli; Opp. p. 62—73. The fourth is a philo- 
sophical explanation of the doctrine of the 
divine decrees, and its consistency with 
free and accountable action in creatures, de 
Concordia Prescientie et Predestinationis, 
necnon Gratie, cum libero Arbitrio; Opp. 
p. 123—134. On all these subjects Anselm 
thought intensely, and endeavoured to meet 
every objection and difficulty which could 
be urged. But he did not wander from his 


subject, and take up a whole system of 
divinity in one, or eyen all, of these his 
theological tracts. | 

2 Summarum theologicarum. 

$ This first system of theology among the 
Latins, or Tractatus Theologicus, as it is 
entitled, is among the works of Hildebert, 
p. 1010, in the edition of Anton. De Beau- 
gendre, who has shown, in his preface to the 
yolume, that Peter Lombard, Robert Pullus, 
and the other writers of summaries, trod in 
the footsteps of Hildebert. [This tract oc- 
eupies about ninety folio pages, and is 
divided into forty chapters. It treats of 
the nature of faith, free-will, and sin, the 
Trinity, the incarnation of the Son of God, 
original sin and grace, predestination and 
prescience, and the sacraments. But it 
scarcely touches upon the doctrine of atone- 
ment by Jesus Christ, its value and effi- 
cacy, of faith in Christ, of regeneration and 
sanctification, and the promises of the gospel. 
Tr. 

a will here subjoin an opinion of Anselm 
of Canterbury, taken from his treatise en- 
titled, Cur Deus Homo? 1.1. ¢. 2, Opp. p. 75; 
an opinion, which the first philosophical 
theologians, or the Seholastics, among the 
Latins, seem to have received as a sacred 
and immutable law in theology: “As the 
right order of proceeding requires, that we 
believe the deep things of the Christian 
faith, before we presume to discuss them by 
the aid of reason; so, it appears to me, to 
be negligence, if, when we are confirmed in 
the faith, we do not study to understand 
what we believe.” 
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written law; by which they intended the ten commandments of 
Moses. Anselm wrote some tracts calculated to excite pious emotions, 
and a book of meditations and prayers, in which many good thoughts 
occur. Nor did the mystics, as they are called, wholly abstain from 
writing. Among the Latins, John Johannellus composed a book 
expressly on divine contemplation ;' and among the Greeks, Simeon, 
junior, wrote some tracts on the same subject; not to mention some 
others. 

§ 8. Many of the polemics of this age came forth, armed with 
dialectical arguments and demonstrations; yet few of them could use 
such arguments dexterously and properly: and they aimed, not so 
much to confute their adversaries, as to confound them with their 
subtleties. Those who are destitute of such armour contend so 
badly, as to convict themselves of having begun to write before they 
had considered what was to be written, and how they were to do it. 
Damianus defended Christianity against the Jews, with good inten- 
tions, but with little effect. And there is extant a tract of Samuel, a 
converted Jew, against his nation. Anselm of Canterbury assailed 
the despisers of all religion and of God, with acuteness, in his book, 
against the fool ;? but perhaps the subtlety of the reasoning exceeded 
the comprehension of those whom he aimed to convince. 

§ 9. The public contests between the Greek and Latin churches, 
which, though not settled, had now for a long time been suspended, 
were indiscreetly revived, and rendered more violent, by new accu- 
sations, in the year 1053, by Michael Cerularius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, a man of a restless spirit. War was renewed under 
pretence of zeal for the truth, and for religion; but it really flowed 
from pride and lust of rule in the two pontiffs. The Latin one 
endeavoured, by various arts and projects, to bring the Greek under 
subjection, and to detach the patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch 
from him, and to connect them with himself; and the disturbed 
and unhappy condition of the Greek empire was favourable to such 
machinations. For the friendship of the Roman pontiff seemed very 
important to the Greeks, who had to contend with the Normans in 
Italy, as well as with the Saracens. The Grecian pontiff, on the 
other hand, was solicitous to extend the limits of his jurisdiction, to 
concede nothing to his Latin brother, and to bring the Oriental 
patriarchs entirely under his control. Cerularius, therefore, in a 
letter, written in his own name, and in that of his chief counsellor, 
Leo, bishop of Acrida, and addressed to John, bishop of Trani in 
Apulia, publicly accused the Latins of various errors.2 Leo IX., who 
was then Roman pontiff, replied in a letter, drawn up in a very im- 
perious style; and likewise, in a council at Rome, excommunicated 
the Greeks.* 


' See the Hist. Litt. de la France, viii. 48. epistle of Cerularius is also printed in 
* Adversus Insipientem. Canisius’ Lectt. Antig. iii. 281, of the new 
* [In faith and practice. 7'r.] edition; and that of Leo, in the Concilia 
‘These epistles are extant in Baronius, dc. [Harduin, vi. 927. Tr.] ; 
Annales, ad ann. 1053, xi. 210, &c. The 
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§ 10. In order to stifle this controversy in its birth, the Greek 
emperor Constantine, surnamed Monomachus, requested the Roman 
pontiff to send legates to Constantinople, to negotiate a settlement. 
Accordingly, three legates of the Latin pontiff repaired to Constanti- 
nople: namely, cardinal Hwmbert, a fiery man; Peter, archbishop of 
Amalfi; and Frederic, archdeacon and chancellor of the Church of 
Rome; carrying with them letters from the pontiff, both to the 
emperor and to the Greek patriarch. But the issue of the legation 
was lamentable, although the emperor himself, for political reasons, 
favoured the side of the Latins more than that of the Greeks. For 
the letter of Leo LX., which displayed great arrogance, alienated the 
mind of Cerularius from him; and the legates showed, in various 
ways, that they were sent, not so much to restore harmony between 
the contending parties, as to establish Roman domination among the 
Greeks. All deliberation about a reconciliation being thus rendered 
fruitless, the Roman legates, in the most indiscreet, insolent, and 
unsuitable manner possible, proceeded, in the year 1054, to excom- 
municate the Greek patriarch, with Leo of Acrida, and all that 
adhered to them, publicly, in the church of St. Sophia; and having 
left a copy of the inhuman anathema upon the great altar, shook off 
the dust from their feet, and departed. This most unrighteous pro- 
cedure rendered the dissension incurable, though till this act it seemed 
capable of a compromise. The Greek patriarch now returned the 
anathema, in a council, excommunicating the pontiff’s legates, and 
all their friends and supporters; and also directed the copy of the 
Latin decree of excommunication against the Greeks to be burned, 
by order of the emperor.’ From this time, offensive and insulting 
writings were issued by both parties, which continually added fresh 
fuel to the fire. 

§ 11. To the old charges advanced by Photius, new ones were 
added by Cerulavius; of which the chief one was, that the Latins 
used unleavened bread in the Holy Supper; a point on which, from 
this time, the Greeks and Latins contended more vehemently, per- 
haps, than on any other; at all events, they were as warm about it 
as about the primacy of the Roman pontiff. The other things oppro- 
briously objected to the Latins, by the Greek patriarch, betray rather 
his contentious disposition, and ignorance of true religion, than zeal 
for the truth. For he was exceedingly offended that the Latins did 
not abstain from things strangled and from blood; that their monks 
used lard,and allowed the brethren when sick to eat flesh; that the 


1 Besides Baronius, and the common Damascen. prima, § xxxi. p. xvi. &e., but 
writers, none of whom are free from errors, especially Jo. Gottfr. Hermann, Hist. Con- 
see John Mabillon, Annales Bened. t. iv. certationwn de Pane azymo et fermentato, 
lib. lx. ad ann. 1053, and Preef. adsecul. vi. p. 59, &c. Lips. 1739, 8yo, and Jo. Bapt. 
of his Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. pt. ii. p.i. Cotelier, Monwmenta Keclesie Gr. ii. 108, 
&e. Leo Allatius, de Libris Grecor, Eccle- &c. [See also a full, yet dense, and well- 
siast. diss. ii, p. 160, ed. Fabricius; and de vouched account in J. E. C, Schmidt's 
Perpetua Eeclesie Orient. et Occident. Con- Kirchengesch. v. 316, &e. Bower, Lives of 
sensione, 1. ii, c. ix. p. 614.. Mich. le the Popes, vol. v., is less correct. Zr.] 
Quien, Oriens Christianus, i. 260; and Diss. 
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Latin bishops wore rings on their fingers, as if they were bride- 
grooms; that their priests wore no beards, but shaved them; and, 
lastly, that persons to be baptized were among the Latins dipped but 
once into the water.! When we see the Greeks and Latins not only 
standing aloof from each other and contending eagerly, but also 
fulminating anathemas and execrations against each other, for such 
things as these, we perceive the very lamentable state of religion in 
both churches; and we can be at no loss for the causes that gave rise 
to so many sects dissenting from the church. 

§ 12. When the century was all but closed, under Alexiws Com- 
nenus, the Greeks, in addition to their controversy with the Latins, 
narrowly escaped from another among themselves. Public difficulties 
being extreme, the emperor not only laid hold of the money in the 
churches, but also caused the plates and images of gold and silver to 
be taken from the doors of them, and to be converted into money. 
Leo, bishop of Chalcedon, a man of austere manners, severely censured 
this transaction, maintaining that it was a sacrilege. To support his 
views, he published a tract, asserting, that in the images and emblems 
of Jesus Christ and the saints, there was a degree of sanctity which 
entitled them to worship and adoration; so that worship was to be 
paid, not only to the persons represented by the statues, images, and 
emblems, but also to the statues themselves. To suppress the popular 
tumult which arose from this discussion, the emperor assembled a 
council at Constantinople, which decreed, that the images of Christ 
and of the saints were to be worshipped only relatively ;? that the 
material of a sacred image was not entitled to worship, but the likeness 
formed upon the material; that the images of Christ and the saints, 
whether painted or carved, had nothing of their nature, although 
they participated somewhat in the grace of God; and that the saints 
were to be invoked and honoured as the servants of Christ, and on 
his account. Leo, who had held different opinions, was deprived of 
his office, and sent into exile.’ 

§ 13. In the Latin church, about the middle of the century, the 
controversy was revived respecting the manner in which Christ’s 
body and blood are present in the Eucharist. Various opinions on 
this subject had hitherto prevailed with impunity; for it had not yet 
been decided by the councils what men ought to believe respecting 
it.4 Hence in the beginning of the century, a.p. 1004, Leutheric, 
archbishop of Sens, had taught, contrary to the more general opinion, 


1 See the epistle of Cerularius to John of 
Trani, in Canisius’ Leetiones Antiq. ii. 281 ; 
where also we have Humbert’s confutation 
of it. Cerularius’ epistle to Peter of Antioch 
is in Cotelier's Monwmenta Keclesie Grece, 
ii. 188. Add Martene’s Thesaur. Anec- 
dotor. v. 847, where is a polemic tract of 
an unknown Latin writer against the 
Greeks. 

2 SKNEeTIKG@S Mpookuvowuev, ov AaTpevTiKas 
Tas eikdvas, 

3 This controversy is stated at large by 


Anna Comnena, the emperor's daughter ; 
Alewiad. 1. v. p. 104, 1. vii. p. 158, ed. Venice. 
The acts of the council were drawn from the 
Coislinian library, by Bernh. de Montfaucon, 
and published in his Béblioth. Coisliniana, 
p- 103, &e, 

_ * The various opinions of the age respect- 
ing the Eucharist are stated by Martene, 
from an ancient manuscript, in his Voy 
Littéraire de deux Bénédictins de la Congré~ 
gation de S. Maur, ii, 126, 
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that only holy and worthy communicants receive the body of Christ; 
but Robert, king of France, and the advice of friends, prevented him 
from raising commotion among the people by the doctrine.!- Much 
more indiscreet was Berengarius, a canon and master of the school 
at Tours, afterwards archdeacon of Angers, a man of subtle wit, 
learned, and venerable for sanctity of life.2 By him was publicly and 
resolutely maintained, in the year 1045, the opinion of John Scotus 
respecting the Holy Supper; that of Paschasius Radbert, which 
better accorded with the unenlightened piety of the multitude, being 
rejected. He taught, in fact, that the bread and wine are not con- 
verted into the body and blood of Christ, but are merely figures of 
his body and blood. He was forthwith opposed by some in France 
and Germany; and Leo LX., the Roman pontiff, in the year 1050, 
caused his opinion to be condemned in a council, first at Rome, and 
then at Vercelli; and ordered the work of Scotus, from which it was 
derived, to be committed to the flames. Berengarius was not present 
at either of these councils. A council held at Paris, in the same year, 
by Henry, king of France, concurred in the decision of the pontiff; 
and issued very severe threats against Berengarius, in his absence, 
and against his adherents, who were numerous. A part of these 
threatenings was felt by Berengarius, for the king deprived him of 
the income of his office. But neither threats, nor decrees, nor fines, 
could move him to reject the opinion which he had embraced. 

§ 14. This controversy now rested for some years; and Beren- 
garius, who had many enemies (among whom his rival, Lanfranc, 
was the principal), and also many patrons and friends, was restored 
to his former tranquillity. But after the death of Leo IX., his ad- 
versaries incited Victor IJ., the new pontiff, to order the cause to be 
tried again, before his legates, in two councils, held at Tours in 
France, a.p. 1054. In one of these councils, in which the celebrated 
Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., was one of the papal legates, 
Berengarius was present; and being overcome by threats, un- 
doubtedly, rather than by arguments, he not only gave up his opinion, 
but (if we may believe his adversaries, who are the only witnesses 
we bave) abjured it, and was reconciled to the church. This docility, 
however, was only feigned; for he soon after went on teaching the 
same doctrine as before, though perhaps more cautiously. How much 
censure he deserves for this behaviour it is difficult to say, as we are 
not well informed of what was done in the council. 

§ 15. Nicolas IT. being informed of this bad faith of Berengarius, 


1 See Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris, 1. 354. 

2 For the life of Berengarius, see the 
works of Hildebert of Le Mans, p. 1324, 
Hist. Litt. de la France, viii. 197, &ce. 
Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. i. 404, and those 
others mentioned by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Lat. Medii Avi, i. 570. I will just 
observe, that he is erroneously called archie- 
piscopus, instead of archidiaconus, in Mat- 
thew Paris, Hist. 1. i. p. 10, ed. Watts. 
But I suppose it is a mistake of the printer, 


and not of the historian. [See also Mabillon, 
de Berengario, gusque Hereseos ortu, pro- 
gressu—ac multiplict condemnatione, in 
Prefat, ad Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. t. ix. 
p. vii, &e. Berengarius, or the announce- 
ment of an important work by him, by G. E. 
Lessing (in German), 1770, Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. xxxiii. 507, &e. Tr] 

3 [See, for the real opinion of Beren- 
garius, note, § 18, below. 7Zr.] 
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in the year 1058 summoned him to Rome; and in a very full council, 
held there in the year 1059, he so terrified him, as to make Beren- 
garius beg to have a formula of faith prescribed to him. One was 
accordingly drawn up by Humbert, a cardinal, which he subscribed 
and confirmed with an oath. In this formula he declares, that he 
believes what Nicolas and the council required to be believed, 
namely, ‘that the bread and wine, after consecration, are not only a 
sacrament, but also the real body and blood of Christ; and are sen- 
sibly, and not merely sacramentally, but really and truly, handled by 
the hands of the priests, broken, and masticated by the teeth of the 
faithful.’ An opinion so monstrous could not, however, be really 
entertained by a man like Berengarius, for he was acute and a 
philosopher. Therefore, when he returned to France, relying un- 
doubtedly upon the protection of his patrons, he expressed his detes- 
tation, both orally and in his writings, of what he had professed at 
Rome, and defended his former sentiments. Alexander II., indeed, 
admonished him, in a friendly letter, to reform; but he attempted 
nothing against him, probably because he perceived him to be upheld 
by powerful supporters. Of course the controversy was protracted 
many years in various publications, and the number of Berengarius’ 
followers increased. 

§ 16. When Gregory VII. was raised to the chair of St. Peter, that 
pontiff, to whom no difficulty seemed insurmountable, undertook to 
settle this controversy also; and therefore summoned Berengarius 
to Rome, in the year 1078. This new judge of the affair manifested 
an extraordinary, and, considering his character, a wonderful degree 
of moderation and gentleness. He seems to have been attached to 
Berengarvus, and to have yielded rather to the clamours of his adver- 
saries, than to have followed his own inclinations. In the first place, 
in a council held near the close of the year, he allowed the accused 
to draw up a new formula of faith for himself, and to abandon the 
old formula drawn up by Humbert, though it had been sanctioned 
by Nicolas II. and by a council; for Gregory, being a man of discern- 
ment, undoubtedly saw the absurdity of that formula.! Berengarius, 
therefore, now professed to believe, and swore that he would in future 
believe, only, ‘that the bread of the altar, after consecration, is the 
real body of Christ, which was born of the Virgin, suffered on the 
cross, and is seated at the right hand of the Father; and that the 
wine of the altar, after consecration, is the real blood which flowed 
from Christ’s side.’ But what was satisfactory to the pontiff did not 
satisfy the enemies of Berengarius; for they maintained that the 
formula was ambiguous (and ambiguous it certainly is); hence they 
wished that one more definite might be prescribed for him; and also, 
that he might prove the sincerity of his belief, by touching red-hot 
iron. The last of these, the pontiff, in his friendship for the accused, 


1 I wish the learned and candid to ob- here tacitly acknowledges that a Roman 
serve here, that Gregory VIL, than whom _ pontiff and a council are capable of erring, 
none carried the prerogatives of the pontiffs and have in fact erred, 
farther, or defended them more strenuously, 
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would not concede; the first he could not deny to the importunities 
by which he was assailed. 

§ 17. The following year, therefore, A.p. 1079, in a council held 
again at Rome, Berengarius was required to repeat, subscribe, and 
swear to a third formula, which was milder than the first, but harsher 
than the second. According to this, he professed to believe, * that 
the bread and wine, by the mysterious rite of the holy prayer and the 
words of our Redeemer, are changed in their substance into the real 
and proper and vivifying flesh and blood of Jesus Christ;’ and he 
also added to what he had professed by the second formula, ‘that the 
bread and wine are,’ after consecration, ‘the real body and blood of 
Christ, not only by a sign and in virtue of a sacrament, but in their 
essential properties, and in the reality of their substance.’ When 
he had made this profession, the pontiff dismissed him to his own 
country with many tokens of his good will. But he, as soon as he 
got home, discarded, and confuted by a book, what he had professed 
at Rome in the last council. Hence Lanfranc, Guitmund, and 
perhaps others, violently attacked him in written treatises; but 
Gregory VII. neither punished his inconstancy, nor manifested dis- 
pleasure ; which is evidence that the pontiff was satisfied with the 
second formula, or that which Berengarius himself drew up, and dis- 
approved of the zeal of his enemies, who obtruded upon him the third 


formula.! 


1 These statements are finely illustrated 
and supported by a writing of Berengarius 
himself, which Edm. Martene has brought 
to light in his Thesaurus Anecdotor. iv. 
99—109. From this tract it appears (I.), 
that Gregory VII. had great and sincere 
friendship for Berengarius. (II.) That, in 
general, he believed with Berengarius re- 
specting the eucharist ; or, at least, thought 
we ought to abide by the words of holy writ, 
and not too curiously inquire after and de- 
fine the mode of Christ’s presence. For 
thus Gregory (p. 108) addressed Berengarius 
just before the last council: ‘I certainly 
have no doubt that your views of the sacri- 
fice of Christ are correct and agreeable to 
the scriptures, yet because it is my custom 
to recur on important subjects, &c.—I have 
enjoined upon a friend, who is a religious 
man, to obtain from St. Mary, that 
through him she would youchsafe not to 
conceal from me, but expressly instruct me, 
what course I should take in the business 
before me, relating to the sacrifice of Christ, 
that I may persevere in it immoveably.’ 
Gregory, therefore, was inclined to the opi- 
nion of Berengarius, but yet had some 
doubts; and, therefore, he consulted St. 
Mary, through a friend, to know what judg- 
ment he ought to form respecting the 
eucharistical question. And what was her 
response? His friend (he says) ‘learned 
from St. Mary, and reported to me, that no 
inquiries were to be made, and nothing to 


be held, respecting the sacrifice of Christ, 
beyond what the authentic scriptures con- 
tain; against which Berengarius held no- 
thing. ‘This I have wished to state to you, 
that you might have a more secure confidence 
in us, and a more cheerful hope.’ This, there- 
fore, was Gregory’s belief, and this he sup- 
posed or pretended he had received from 
the holy virgin herself, that we should 
simply hold what the sacred volume teaches, 
that the real body and blood of Christ are 
exhibited in the sacred supper, but should 
not dispute about the manner of it. (IIT.) 
It appears, from this writing, that Gregory 
was forced, by the enemies of Berengarius, 
who pressed the thing beyond measure, to 
allow another formula to be prescribed to 
Berengarius in another council. ‘He was 
constrained,’ says Berengarius, ‘by the 
importunity of the buffoon—not bishop— 
of Padua, and of the antichrist—not bishop 
of Pisa—to permit the calumniators of the 
truth, in the last Quadragesimal council, to 
alter the writing sanctioned by them in the 
former council.’ (IV.) It is hence mani- 
fest, why Gregory attempted nothing fur- 
ther against Berengarius, notwithstanding 
he violated his faith publicly plighted in 
the latter council, and wrote against the 
formula which he had confirmed with an 
oath. For Gregory himself disagreed with 
the authors of this formula, and deemed it 
sufficient if a person would confess with 
Berengarius that the real body and blood 
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§ 18. Berengarius, influenced undoubtedly by motives of pru- 
dence, returned no answer to his adversaries, who were violently 
moved; but retiring from the world, he repaired to the island of 
St. Céme, near Tours; and there led a solitary life, in prayer, fasting, 
and other devotional exercises, till the year 1088, when he died ; 
leaving a high reputation for sanctity, and numerous followers.’ In 
this retreat he seems to have aimed to atone for the crime, which he 
confessed, lamenting deeply the commission of it, before the last 
council at Rome, when he professed, contrary to the dictates of his 
own conscience, what he regarded as erroneous doctrine.? As to his 
real opinions, learned men are not agreed; but whoever will candidly 
examine his writings that yet remain, will readily see that he was one 
of those who consider the bread and wine to be signs of the body and 
blood of Christ; although he expressed himself variously, and con- 
cealed his views under ambiguous phraseology. Nor have they any 


of Christ were exhibited in the sacred 
supper. He therefore suffered his adver- 
saries to murmur, to write, and to confute 
the man whom he esteemed and agreed 
with; kept silence himself, and would not 
allow Berengarius to be further molested. 
Moreover, in the book from which I have 
made these extracts, Berengarius most 
humbly begs God to forgive the sin he 
committed at Rome; and acknowledges, 
that, through fear of death, he assented to 
the proposed formula, and accused himself 
of error, contrary to his real belief. ‘God 
Almighty,’ says he, ‘the fountain of all 
mercy, have compassion on one who con- 
fesses so great a sacrilege.’ 

1 The canons of Tours still celebrate re- 
ligiously his memory. For they annually, 
on the third day of Easter, repair to his 
tomb, on the island of St. Céme, and 
there solemnly repeat certain prayers. See 
Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques, p. 130. 

2 None will doubt this, after reading his 
tract, published by Edm. Martene, Zhesawr. 
Anecdotor. iy. 109. 

3 Some writers in the Roman ‘church, as 
Mabillon and others, and some also in our 
own, suppose that Berengarius merely de- 
nied what is called ¢transubstantiation ; 
while he admitted the real presence of 
Christ’s body and blood. And whoever 
inspects only the formula, which he ap- 
proved in the first Roman council under 
Gregory VII., and which he never after 
rejected, and does not compare his other 
writings with it, may be easily led to be- 
lieve so. But the writers of the reformed 
church, Jac, Basnage, Ussher, and nearly 
all others, maintain, that Berengarius’ opi- 
nion was the same that Calvin afterwards 
held. With these I have united, after care- 
fully perusing his epistle to Almannus in 
Martene’s Thesawrus, iv. 109. ‘Constat,’ 
says he, ‘yerum Christi corpus in ipsa 


mensa proponi, sed spiritualiter interiori 
homini verum, in ea Christi corpus ab his 
duntaxat, qui Christi membra sunt, incor- 
ruptum, intaminatum inattritumque spiri- 
tualiter manducari. This is so clear, that 
an objection can scarcely be raised against 
it. Yet Berengarius often used ambiguous 
terms and phrases, in order to elude his 
enemies.—[Since Mosheim’s death, the ma- 
nuscript of Berengarius’ reply to Lanfrane 
has been discovered in the library of Wolfen- 
buttel; and a large part of it presented to the 
public, in extracts, by G. E. Lessing (Beren- 
garius Turonensis, oder Anktindigung eines 
wichtigen Werkes desselben, &c. Brunsw. 1770, 
4to). [Published entire in 1834; Beren- 
garti Turonensis De Sacra Cena, adversus 
Lanfrancum, liber posterior. Ed. Auand 
F. Vischer, Berlin. Hd.] From this work 
it is said to appear, beyond all controversy, 
that Berengarius only denied transubstan- 
tiation, or the transmutation of the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine into the 
substance of Christ’s body and blood; while 
yet he admitted the real presence of Christ’s 
body and blood, as being swperadded to the 
bread and wine, in and by their consecra- 
tion. See Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. xxiii. 
534, &c. And Miinscher’s Hements of 
dogmatic History, § 248, p. 118, ed. N. 
Haven. 1830. And this accords exactly 
with the statement of Guitmund, one of 
Berengarius’ antagonists, as quoted by 
Mabillon (de Berengario, ejusque Herescos 
ortu, ¥e., in his Pref. ad Acta Sanctor. 
Ord. Bened. t. ix. p. xxiii). Speaking of 
the followers of Berengarius, Guitmund 
says, ‘All the Berengarians indeed agree 
in this, that the bread and wine are not 
changed in their essence; but I was able 
to draw from some of them, that they differ 
among themselves much; for some of them 
say, that nothing whatever of the body and 
blood of the Lord are in the sacraments, 


CHAP. 11.] 


solid proof to urge, who contend, 


before his death.! 


but that these are only shadows and figures 
[of the body and blood of Christ]; but 
others, yielding to the solid arguments of 
the church, yet fot receding from their 
folly, that they may seem to be with us in 
a sort, say, that the body and blood of the 
Lord are in reality, though covertly, con- 
tained there (ve vera, sed latenter contineri), 
and, in order that they may be received, 
they are, somehow, so to speak, tmpanated 
(impanari). And this more subtile opinion, 
they say, ts that of Berengarius himself? 
Tr.—Berengar began to teach his doctrine, 
e. 1045; attacked Lanfrane, c. 1049; was 
excommunicated at Rome and Vercelli, 
1050; at Brionne and Paris, 1051; ex- 
plained and satisfied Hildebrand at Tours, 
1054 ; forced to accept Humbert’s formula, 
Rome, 1059, Lanfrane wrote his book, and 
Berengarius answered it, between 1068 and 
1079. Council of Poitiers, 1075. Beren- 
garius attacked by Guitmund, 1078. Signs 
the second formula, 1078, and the third, 
1079. Cf. the admirable resumé of the his- 
tory given by Canon Robertson, Hist. of the 
Church, ii. 606. Ed.| 

1 It is well known that the historians of 
the Romish community endeayour to per- 
sade us, that Berengarius, before his death, 
gave up the doctrine which he had for somany 
years strenuously defended, and adopted 
that of the Roman church. But the only 
proofs that they have of the fact are these : 
First, in the council of Bourdeaux, .p. 
1080, it is said, ‘he gave an account of his 
faith. And further, some ancient writers 
speak favourably of his penitence, and say 
that he died in the catholic faith. But 
these arguments amount to nothing. Beren- 
garius adhered to that formula which he 
adopted in the former council at Rome 
under Gregory, and which the pontiff 
judged to be sufficient; and they who 
heard it read, but did not examine its im- 
port, but looked only at the words and their 
natural import, might easily believe, that 
between his opinion and the common belief 
of the church there was no difference. And 
in this conclusion they would be confirmed 
by the conduct of the pontiff, who, though 
he knew Berengarius to have renounced and 
opposed the formula, which he had approved 
in the latter Roman council, yet took no 
measures against him, and thus [apparently] 
absolyed him from all error and blame. To 
these considerations, another of still greater 
weight may be added; namely, that the be- 
lief of the Roman church itself, respecting 
the sacred supper, was not, in that age, defi- 
nitely established ; as the three formulas of 
Berengarius evince, beyond all controversy ; 
for they most manifestly disagree, not in 
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that he receded from this opinion 


words only, but in import. Nicolas IT. and 
his council decided, that the first formula, 
which cardinal Humbert drew up, was 
sound, and contained the true doctrine of 
the church. But this was rejected, and 
deemed too erude and erroneous, not only 
by Gregory, but also by his two councils 
that tried the cause. For if the pontiff and 
his councils had believed that this formula 
expressed the true sense of the church, they 
would never have suffered another to be 
substituted for it. The pontiff himself, as 
we haye seen, supposed that the doctrine 
of the sacred supper was not to be explained 
too minutely, but that, dismissing all ques- 
tions as to the mode of Christ’s presence, 
the words of the sacred volume were simply 
to be adhered to; and as Berengarius 
had done this in his formula, the pontiff 
pronounced him no offender. But the last 
council departed from the opinion of the 
pontiff; and the pontiff, though reluctant, 
suffered himself to be drawn over to the 
opinion of the council. Hence, the third 
formula disagreeing with both the former 
ones, we may here drop the passing re- 
mark, that in this controversy a council 
was superior to the pontiff; and the reso- 
lute Gregory himself, who would yield to 
no one else, yielded to the council. Beren- 
garius, escaping from the hands of his ene- 
mies, adhered to his own formula, which 
had met the approbation of the pontiff, and 
publicly assailed and condemned the third 
formula, or that of the latter council. And 
he did this with the pontiff’s knowledge 
and silent consent. Now what could be 
inferred from all this, but that Berengarius, 
though he resisted the decree of the latter 
council, yet held to the opinion of the pon- 
tiff and the church?—In this history of 
the Berengarian controversy, so memorable 
for various reasons, I have examined the 
ancient documents of it that are extant (for 
all of them are not extant), and have 
called in the aid of those learned men 
who have treated most copiously and ae- 
curately of this contest. First, the very 
rare work of Francis de Roye, published 
at Angers, 1656, 4to, under the title, dd 
can. Ego Berengarius 41, de conscerat, dis- 
tinct. 2, ubi vita, heresis et penitentia 
Berengarti Andegavensis Archidiacont et ad 
Josephi locum de Christo. Next, I have 
consulted Jo. Mabillon, Preefat. ad t. ix. 
Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. or seeul. vi, 
pt. it. p. iv. Ge.; and his Diss, de multiplict 
damnatione, fidei professione ct relapse; 
which is in his Analecta veteris Atvi, t. i, 
p. 456. Cs. Egasse de Boulay, Historia 
Acad. Paris. i. 404, &e. Franc. Pagi, Bre- 
viarium. Romanor, Pontif. ii. 452. Among 
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§ 19. In France, about the year 1023, a great contest arose about 
a little thing. The priests and monks of Limoges disputed, whether 
Martial, the first bishop of Limoges, ought, in the public prayers, to 
be classed among the apostles or among the confessors. Jordan, the 
bishop of Limoges, would have him be denominated a confessor ; but 
Hugo, abbot of the monastery of St. Martial, insisted on his being 
called an apostle; and he pronounced the adherents of the bishop to 
be Ebionites, that is, the worst of heretics. This controversy was 
first taken up in the council of Poitiers, and then, A.p. 1024, in that 
of Paris. Their decision was, that Martial was to be honoured with 
the appellation of an apostle; and those who judged differently were 
to be compared with the Ebionites, who denied that there were any 
more than twelve apostles. The Ebionites, it may be noted, in order 
to exclude St. Paul from the number of apostles, would not allow of 
more than twelve apostles. But this decision of the council inflamed, 
rather than calmed, the feelings of the disputants; and the silly 
controversy spread over all France. The affair being carried before 
the pontiff, John XIX., he decided, by a letter, addressed to Jordan 
and the other bishops of France, in favour of the monks, and pro- 
nounced Martial deserving of the title and the honours of an apostle. 
Therefore, first in the council at Limoges, A.p. 1029, Jordan yielded 
to the pleasure of the pontiff; and next, A.p. 1031, in a council of 
the whole province of Bourges, Martial was solemnly enrolled in the 
order of apostles; and lastly, in a very full council at Limoges, the 
same year, the controversy was terminated, and prayers dedicated 
by the pontiff to the honour of Martial the apostle, were publicly 
recited.!. Those who contended for the apostleship of Martial as- 
sumed that he was one of the seventy disciples of Christ; and thence 
they inferred, that he was entitled to the rank of an apostle, with the 
same right as Paul and Barnabas were. 


the reformed divines, Jac. Ussher, de Sue- 
cessione Eeclesiar. Christianar. in Occidente, 
cap. vil. § 24, p. 195, &. Jac. Basnage, 
Tist. des Lglises Réformées, 1.105, and Hist. 
de 0 Kiglise, ii, 1891. Casim, Oudin, Diss, 
de doctrina et scriptis Berengarii, in his 
Comment. de Seriptor. Ecclestast. ii. 624. 
Partiality prevails, I fear, among them all, 
but especially among the writers of the 
Roman church. [Mabillon says, that the 
ancients everywhere write the name Berin- 
gerius. It is obyiously the Berenger of 
modern times. The famous controversialist 
who once bore it, pronounced John Scot’s 
opinion, doctrine, Paschasius Radbert’s, @ 
tissue of absurdities. Hence he expostu- 
lated with Lanfrane for adopting the latter, 
as doing a thing unworthy of his genius, 
Annall. Bened. iy. 486, 8] 


1 See Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. i. 872, 
401. Jac. Longueyal, Hist. de ? Eglise Gal- 
licane, vii. 188, 189, 231, &e. The Bene- 
dictine monks, in their Gallia Christiana, 
t. 1. Append. Documentor. p. 162, have pub 
lished Jordan’s letter to the pope, Bene- 
dict VIIL., against the apostleship of Martial, 
The acts of the councils of Bourges and 
Limoges, respecting this controversy, are 
published by Phil. Labbe, Bidlioth. nova 
Manuscriptor. ti. 766, &e. Of the first author 
of this strife, Ademar, a monk of Chabanois, 
Jo. Mabillon gives an account, in his Annales 
Ord. S. Bened. iv, 318, &c., and in the ap- 
pendix to the volume he subjoins the epistle 
of Ademar, in support of the apostleship of 
Martial, The Benedictine monks have also 
given an account of this man, in their Hist. 
Litt. de la France, vii. 301, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HISTORY OF RITES AND CEREMONIES, 


§ 1. Use of the Roman liturgy extended —§ 2. Worship in a foreign tonguo— § 3, Re- 
building and adorning the churches. 


§ 1. Tur forms of public worship used at Rome had not yet been 
received in all provinces of the Latin world. In this age, there- 
fore, the pontiffs, who regarded any disagreement in rites as adverse 
to their authority, took great pains to have the Roman forms every- 
where adopted, and all others excluded. In this affair, again, the 
diligence of Gregory VII., as his letters show, was very conspicuous. 
No people of Europe had more resolutely and perseveringly opposed 
the wishes of the pontiffs, in this matter, than the Spaniards; for 
they could not in any way be induced to exchange their ancient 
liturgy, which was called Mozarabic or Gothic,’ for that of Rome. 
Alexander II., indeed, in the year 1068, had prevailed upon the 
people of Arragon to show themselves not indisposed for the Roman 
way of worshipping God;? nor did the Catalans resist. But the 
glory of perfecting this work was reserved for Gregory VII. He did 
not cease to press the kings of Arragon and Castile, Sanchez and 
Alphonso, till they consented that the Gothic rites should be abo- 
lished and the Roman be received. Sanchez first complied; Alphonso 
followed his example in the year 1080. In Castile, the nobles thought 
that this contest ought to be decided by the sword. Accordingly, two 
champions were chosen, who were to contend in single combat, the 
one fighting for the Roman liturgy, and the other for the Gothie. 
The Gothic champion conquered. After this, fire was chosen for 
bringing the matter to an issue. Both liturgies, the Roman and the 
Gothic, were thrown upon a pyre. The Roman was consumed in the 
flames; the Gothic remained uninjured. Yet this double victory 
could not save the Gothic mode: the pontiff’s authority, and the 
pleasure of Constantia the queen, who controlled Alphonso the king, 
had greater weight, and turned the scale.’ 


1 See Jo. Mabillon, de Inturgia Gallicana, 2 Peter de Marca, Histoire de Bearn, |, ii. 
li.ecii.p.10. Jo. Bona, Rerum Liturgi- ¢. ix. 
car. 1.3. ¢.xi. Opp. p. 220. Peter le Brun, * Bona, 1. c. p. 216. Le Brun, 1. ¢, p, 292, 
Explication des cérémonies de la Messe, t.ti. &e, Jo. de Ferreras, Hist. de ? Espagne, iii. 
diss. v. p. 272, [and Liturgia antigua, His- 237, 241, 246. [Krazer, le p. 76. Tr.— 
panica, Gothica, Isidoriana, Mozarabica, §c: Cardinal Ximenes attempted to restore the 
tom. i, Rome, 1746, fol., as also Joh. Pinii Mozarabic liturgy in the 16th century, and 
Tractatus historico-chronolog. de variis vi- it was adopted in several churches; it now 
cissitudinibus officti Mosarabici seculo xi.c. possesses only two churches, and the chapel 
6. Schi—Also Aug. Krazer, de Liturgiis, of Ximenes, in the cathedral at Toledo, See 
p. 70, &e, Augsb. 1786, 8vo, Z.] Christian Remembrancer, Oct. 18538. Ed.] 
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§ 2. This zeal of the Roman pontiffs may admit some kind of 
apology; but it is a very hard matter to excuse them for prohibiting 
each nation to worship God in its own vernacular tongue. While the 
Latin language was spoken among all the nations of the West, or at 
least was understood by most people, little could be objected to its 
use in the public assemblies for Christian worship. But when the 
Roman tongue, with the Roman dominion, had been gradually sub- 
verted, and become extinct, it was most just and reasonable that each 
nation should use its own speech in sacred offices. This privilege, 
however, could not be obtained from the pontiffs in this and the fol- 
lowing centuries; for they decided, that the Latin language should 
be retained, though unknown to the people at large.'' Different 
persons assign different reasons for this decision; and some have 
imagined such as are quite far-fetched. But the principal reason, 
doubtless, was an excessive veneration for the ancient forms. And 
the Oriental Christians have fallen into the same fault of excessive 
love of antiquity ; for public worship is still performed by the Egyp- 
tians in the ancient Coptic, by the Jacobites and Nestorians in Syriac, 
and by the Abyssinians in the ancient Ethiopic; notwithstanding all 
these languages have long since become obsolete, and gone out 
of popular use.? 

§ 3. Of the other things enjoimed or voluntarily assumed in this 
age, under the name of religious acts, the rites added in the worship 
of the saints, relics, and images, the pilgrimages, and various other 
things of the kind, it would be tedious to go into detail. I will, 
therefore, only state here, that during nearly the whole of this cen- 
tury all the nations of Europe were very much occupied in rebuilding, 
repairing, and adorning their churches.’ Nor will this surprise us, if 
we recollect the panic dread of an impending final judgment, and of 
the end of all things, which spread throughout Europe in the pre- 
ceding century. For this panic, among other effects, led to neglect 
the repair of the churches and sacred edifices, as being soon to become 
useless, and perish in the wreck of all things; so that they either 
actually fell to the ground, or became greatly decayed. But this 


confessionem,’ 


1 Jac. Ussher, Historia dogmatica de scrip- 
turis et sacris vernaculis ; published, with 
enlargement, by Henry Wharton, London, 
1690, 4to. [Yet we find in the canons of 
fElfvie, about a.p. 1000 (Harduin’s Concilia, 
vi. 982, can. 23), that the priests were re- 
quired on Sundays and other mass-days to 
explain the lessons from the gospels in the 
English language; and to teach the people 
to repeat memoriter, and to understand the 
Lord’s prayer and the apostles’ creed in 
the same language. ‘ Presbyter etiam, seu 
missalis sacerdos, in diebus Solis, et Missa- 
libus, evangelii ejus intellectum populo dicet 
Anglice, et ipsorum etiam Pater noster et 
Credo toties quoties poterit ad eos instru- 
endos adhibere, et ut symbolum fidei me- 
moriter discant, christianamquesuam teneant 


Tr.—This extract given 
comes from a summary of clerical duties, 
prepared by the great Elfric, for Wulfsin, 
bishop of Sherborne, as a sort of episcopal 
charge, and commonly printed, though not 
completely so, in collections of the councils, 
under the title of Canones Elfrici ad Wulfi- 
num Episcopum. 8.] 

2 See Eusebius Renaudot, Diss. de Litwr- 
giarun oriental. origine et antiquitate, ¢c. vi. 
p: x)..cce: 

° Glaber Rodulphus, Histor. 1. iii. ¢. iv. 
in Duchesne’s Seriptores Francici, iv. 217. 
‘As the year 1003 approached, there was, 
almost the world over, but especially in 
Italy and France, a general repairing of the 
churches,’ : 
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panic being past, people everywhere turned attention to the churches, 
which were almost ruined, and vast sums were necessarily expended 
on their restoration. 


CHAPTER V. 


HISTORY OF THE SECTS AND HERESIES. 


§ 1. Ancient sects. The Manicheans—§ 2. The Paulicians in Europe—§ 3. The 
Manichans of Orleans seem to have been mysties—§ 4. So likewise others —§ 5.’ 
The contest with Roscelin. 


§ 1. Tue condition of the ancient sects, particularly the Nestorians 
and Monophysites, who were subject to the Mahumedans in Asia and 
Egypt, was very nearly the same as in the preceding century, not 
perfectly happy and exempt from all evils, nor absolutely wretched 
and miserable. But the Manichzans or Paulicians, whom the Greek 
emperors had transported from the provinces of the East to Bulgaria 
and Thrace, were in almost perpetual conflicts with the Greeks. The 
Greek writers throw all the blame on the Manicheans; whom they 
represent as turbulent, perfidious, always ready for war, and inimical 
to the empire.'' But there are many reasons, which nearly compel us 
to believe, that the Greek bishops and priests, and by thei instiga- 
tion the emperors, gave much trouble and vexation to this people ; 
alienating their minds from them by punishments, banishments, 
confiscation of property, and other things. The emperor, Alexius 
Comnenus, being a man of learning, and perceiving that the Mani- 
cheeans could not easily be subdued by force, determined to try the 
effect of discussion and arguments; and therefore spent whole days 
at Philippopolis in disputing with them. Not a few of them gave up 
to this august disputant and his associates; nor was this strange, for 
he employed not only arguments, but also rewards and punishments. 
Those who retracted their errors, and consented to embrace the reli- 
gion of the Greeks, were rewarded with rich presents, honours, privi- 
leges, lands, and houses; but those who resisted were condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment.’ 

§ 2. From Bulgaria and Thrace, some of this sect, either from zeal 
to extend their religion, or from weariness of Grecian persecution, 
removed, first into Italy, and then into other countries of Europe ; 
and there they gradually collected numerous congregations, with 
which the Roman pontiffs afterwards waged very fierce wars. At 


1 See Anna Comnena, Alcaiad. 1. v. p. 105, 

1. vi. p. 124, 126, 145, andin other passages. 

2 Anna Comnena (Alewiad, 1. xiv. p. 367, 

ce.) is very full in her account and eulogy 

of this holy war of her father against the 
Paulicians, 


8 See Lud. Ant. Muratori, Antigg. Ital. 
Medii Alvi, vy. 38, &e. Phil. Limborech, Hist. 
Inquisition’s, p. 31. Thom. Aug. Richini, 
Diss. de Catharis; prefixed to Bernh. Mo- 
neta’s Summa contra Catharos, p. Xvi. Xvill. 
and others; not to mention Glaber Rodul- 
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what time the migration of the Paulicians into Europe commenced, 
it is difficult to ascertain. But this is well attested, that as early as 
the middle of this century, they were numerous in Lombardy and 
Insubria, and especially in Milan; nor is it less certain, that persons 
of this sect strolled about in France, Germany, and other countries, 
where the great appearance of sanctity, which distinguished them, 
captivated no small number of the people. In Italy they were called 
Paterint and Cathari, or rather Gazari; the last of which names, 
altered so as to suit the genius of their language, was adopted by the 
Germans.! In France they were called Albigenses,? from the town 
Albi.2 They were also called Bulgarians, particularly in France, 
because they came formerly from Bulgaria, where the patriarch of the 
sect resided; also Publicant, a corruption of Pauliciani; and Bon 


Homines, and by other appellations.* 


phus, Hist. 1, iii. ¢. viii, Matth. Paris, and 
other ancient writers. Some of the Italians, 
among whom is Richini, wish to deny that 
this sect was propagated from Italy into 
other parts of Europe, and would persuade 
us rather that the Paulicians came into Italy 
from France. For they would consider it a 
disgrace to their country to haye been the 
first in Europe that fostered so absurd and 
impious a sect. These are countenanced 
by Peter de Marea, a Frenchman, who sup- 
poses (in his Hist, de Bearn, 1. viii. . xiv. 
p. 728), that when the French were return- 
ing from the crusades in Palestine, as they 
passed through Bulgaria, some Paulicians 
joined them, and thus first migrated to 
France. But de Marea brings no proof of 
his supposition; and, on the contrary, it 
appears from the records of the inquisition 
of Toulouse, published by Limborch, and 
from other documents, that the Paulicians 
first settled in Sicily, Lombardy, Milan, and 
Liguria, and from thence sent their teachers 
and missionaries into France. See the Codex 
Tolosanus, p. 18, 14, 32, 68, 69, and in many 
other places. From the same Codex Tolo- 
sanus, we learn that the Paulicians of Gaul 
had no bishops who could consecrate their 
presbyters, whom they called Anciani: so 
that such of the French as wished to become 
presbyters, had to go into Italy to obtain 
regular consecration. 

1 Of the name Paterini, given to this 
sect in Italy, we haye already spoken, note, 
¢. ii. § 13. That the name Cathari was the 
game as Gazari, I have shown in another 
work, Historia Ord. Apostolor. p. 367. The 
name Gazaria was given in that age to the 
country now called the lesser Tartary [or 
Crim Tartary, or the Crimea. But the 
derivation of Cathari from Gazaria, a dis- 
tant and then little known region, is by 
many deemed less probable than from the 
Greek kadapot, the Pure. So also the deri- 
yation of the German Ketzer (heretic) from 


Gazari or Chazari, is byno means universally 
admitted. See A. Neander’s Hezlige Bern- 
hard, p. 314, &c. and Schroeckh’s Kirch- 
engesch, xxiii. 350, &e. Tr] 

2 [Albigeots. Tr.] 

3’ That the Paulicians in France were 
called Albigenses, and are not to be con- 
founded with the Waldenses and other here- 
tics, is most manifest from the Records of 
the Inquisition at Toulouse. And they were 
called Albigenses, because they were con- 
demned in a council held, a.p. 1176, at 
Albi, a town of Aquitaine. See Chatel, 
Mémoires de? Histoire de Languedoe, p. 305, 
&ec. They therefore misjudge, who suppose 
the Albigenses were certain heretics who 
either originated at Albi, or who resided 
there, or had their principal church there : 
they were, rather, the heretics condemned 
there. Yet there did live in the region of 
Albi some Paulicians, as well as many other 
classes of dissenters from the church of 
Rome; and the name of Albigenses is often 
applied to all the heretics in that tract of 
country. [See, fora fuller illustration, and 
confirmation of what is asserted in this note, 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. xxix. 569, &e., 
also Hist. de Languedoc, t. iii, note 18, p. 
6653, &e., and Fisslin’s Kirchen-und Ketzer= 
historie der mittleren Zeit, vol. i. Tr.—‘1 
doubt whether any religious sect was, as 
such, known by the name of Albigenses, until 
long after the council of Albi.—I believe 
that I speak much within compass, and state 
only what may be fairly inferred from evi- 
dence which will be adduced, when I say 
that the name of Albigenses was not given 
to those heretics whom we now describe by 
that title, until more than a century after 
the Albigensian Crusades.’ Maitland’s 
Facts and Documents illustrative of the 
History, Doctrine, and Rites of the ancient 
Albigenses and Waldenses, Lond, 1832, p. 
95, 96. 8] : 


* That these people were called Bulga- 
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§ 3. The first congregation of this sect in Europe is said to have 
been discovered at Orleans in France, a.p. 1017, in the reign of 
king Robert. An Italian woman is stated to have been its founder 
and teacher. Its head men were ten canons of the church of the 
Holy Cross at Orleans, all eminent for their learning and _ piety, 
but especially two of them, Lisoius and Stephen; the congregation 
was composed of numerous citizens, not of the lowest rank and con- 
dition. The impious doctrines maintained by those canons being 
made known by Herbert, a priest, and Arefustus, a Norman noble- 
man, king Robert assembled a council at Orleans, and left no means 
untried to bring them to a better mind. But nothing could induce 
them to give up the opinions which they had embraced. They were, 


therefore, burnt alive.! 


rians, or, as it was corruptly uttered, Bougres, 
is fully shown by Car. du Fresne, Glossa- 
rium Latin. Medii Avi, i. 1338. And the 
same Du Fresne, in his Odbservationes ad 
Villeharduinit Historiam Constantinop. p. 
169, has shown by abundant proofs, that the 
name Popolicant or Publicani, given likewise 
to these Manichzeans, is merely the name 
Pauliciani corruptly pronounced, The Pau- 
licians called themselves Good Men, or Los 
Bos Homos, as the French pronounced it. 
See the Codex Inquisit. Tolosane, p. 22, 84, 
95, &c., but especially p. 131, &e. 

1 The testimonies of the ancients respect- 
ing these heretics are collected by Boulay, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, i, 364, &c. Car, Plessis 
d’Argentre, Collectio Judiciorwm de Novis 
Erroribus, i. 5. Jo. Launoi, de Scholis cele- 
brioribus Caroli M. c. xxiv. p.93. The 
proceedings of the council of Orleans, in 
which they were condemned, are given by 
In. D’Achery, Spicileg. veterum Scriptor. i. 
604, &e. [Two principal accounts of these 
heretics of Orleans have reached us. The 
one is, that of Glaber Rodulphus (Historia, 
1. iii. e. 8); the other, which some ascribe to 
one Agano, a monk, is an anonymous ac- 
count, but more full, and apparently de- 
serving of at least as much credit, published 
by D’Achery, 1l.c. Both accounts are in 
Harduin’s Concilia, vi. 821, &e. » Glaber 
states, that in 1017, a very strange heresy 
was discovered at Orleans, said to haye been 
introduced by an Italian woman, and which 
had long been spreading itself in secret. 
The leaders were two canons of Orleans, 
respectable for their birth, education, and 
piety, named Heribert and Lisoi; the latter 
was master of the school in St. Peter's 
church, and enjoyed the friendship of the 
king and the court. These circumstances 
enabled them more easily to spread their 
errors at Orleans, and in the neighbouring 
towns. They attempted to convert a pres- 
byter of Rouen, and told him that the whole 
nation would soon be with them; but he 


But the case of these men is involved in 


divulged the subject to a nobleman of Rouen, 
and he again to king Robert. The monarch, 
equally distinguished for learning and piety, 
hastened away, full of solicitude, to Orleans; 
assembled there a number of bishops and 
abbots, and some pious laymen, and began 
an examination of the heretics. The two 
leading men among them acknowledged that 
they anticipated a general reception of their 
doctrines; that they considered all that 
was taught in the Old Testament and the 
New, by miracles, or otherwise, concerning 
a Trinity in the Godhead, as being absurd; 
that the visible heavens and earth had 
always existed, as they now are, without 
an original author; that all acts of Christian 
virtue, instead of being meritorious, were 
superfluous; and like the Epicureans, they 
believed the crimes of the voluptuous would 
not meet with the recompense of punish- 
ment. Great efforts were made to convince 
them of their errors, but in vain: neither 
arguments nor threatenings could move 
them; for they expected a miraculous deli- 
verance from death. Accordingly, when led 
out to the fire, which was kindled for them, 
they all, thirteen in number, went exulting, 
and voluntarily leaped into it. But they 
no sooner felt the fire consuming them, than 
they cried out that they had been deceived, 
and were about to perish for ever. The 
bystanders, moved with pity, made efforts 
to draw them from the flames, but without 
effect. They were reduced to ashes. Such 
others of the sect as were afterwards de- 
tected, were in like manner put to death. 
And heresy being thus destroyed, the catholic 
faith shone the more conspicuous. The other, 
and more full account, differs from that of 
Glaber, in several respects. It states, that 
a Norman nobleman, named Arefast, had a 
clergyman in his house, by the name of 
Herbert, who went to Orleans for the pur- 
pose of study. That two leaders among the 
heretics, Stephen and Lisoi, universally 
esteemed for their wisdom, piety, and bene- 
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obscurity and perplexity. For they are extolled for their piety by 
their very enemies; and, at the same time, crimes are attributed to 
them which are manifestly false; at least, the opinions for which 
they suffered death were, in general, quite distant from the tenets of 
the Manichzeans.! So far as I can judge, these Manichzans of Orleans 


ficence, met with Herbert, and instilled into 
him their heresy. When Herbert returned 
to Arefast, he laboured to convert him. But 
Arefast was not to be seduced. He com- 
municated the whole to count Richard, to 
be made known to the king; with a request 
that the king would take measures to sup- 
press the heresy. King Robert directed 
Arefast to repair with Herbert to Orleans, 
. and there insinuate himself among the he- 
retics, promising to come there himself 
shortly. Arefast was instructed by an aged 
priest of Chartres how to proceed. He was 
to receive the communion eyery day; and 
thus fortified, he was to go among the 
heretics, pretend to be captivated with their 
doctrines, and draw from them a full know- 
ledge of their heresy, and then appear as a 
witness against them. He did so; and 
drew from them the following tenets: that 
Christ was not born of the virgin Mary, did 
not suffer for mankind, was not really laid 
in the tomb, and did not rise from the dead ; 
that in baptism there was no washing away 
of sins; nor were the body and blood of 
Christ in the sacrament consecrated by the 
priest; and that it was useless to pray to 
the saints and martyrs. Arefast wished 
to know, then, on what he could rely for 
salvation. They promised to purify him 
from all sin, and to impart to him the Holy 
Spirit, by laying their hands upon him; and 
that he should eat heavenly food, and often 
see angels, and with them travel where he 
pleased, with ease and despatch. The ac- 
count then describes the heavenly food they 
talked of. At certain times, the heretics 
met together by night, each with a lighted 
candle, and inyoeated the devil, till he ap- 
peared to them. Then putting out their 
lights, they all debauched themselves pro- 
miscuously, The fruits of these horrid 
scenes, when eight days old, were murdered 
and burned to ashes; and the ashes so 
obtained constituted their heavenly food, 
and was so efficacious, that whoever partook 
of it at all, became an enthusiast of their 
sect, and could seldom eyer after be reco- 
vered to a sound mind. While Arefast 
was thus learning the whole heresy, king 
Robert and his queen Constantia arrived 
at Orleans; and the next day he called a 
council of bishops, and apprehending a whole 
assembly of the heretics, arraigned them 
for trial. Here Arefast stated all that he 
had learned from them. Stephen and Lisoi 
admitted that they held such doctrines. A 


bishop stating that Christ was born of the 
virgin, because he could be so, and that he 
died and rose again to assure us of a re- 
surrection, they replied, that they were not 
present, and could not believe it was so. 
Being asked how they could believe that 
they had a natural father, and were born 
in the usual way, not haying been present 
as witnesses, they replied, that what was 
according to nature they could believe, but 
not what was contrary to nature. They 
were then asked, if they did not believe 
that God created all things from nothing 
by his Son. They replied, ‘Such things 
may be believed by carnal men, who mind 
earthly things, and trust in the fictions of 
men, written upon parchment; but we, who 
have a law written upon the inward man, 
by the Holy Spirit, regard nothing but 
what we have learned from God the creator 
of all’ They likewise asked the bishops 
to desist from questioning them, and to do 
with them what they saw fit; for they said 
they already saw their king in the heavens, 
who would receive them to his right hand 
and to heavenly joys. After a nine hours’ 
trial, the prisoners were first degraded from 
the priesthood, and then led away to the 
stake. As they passed the church-door, 
queen Constantia with a stick struck Ste- 
phen, who had been her confessor, and 
dashed out one of his eyes. Their bodies, 
together with the abominable ashes used 
by them, were consumed in the flames.— 
Such is the story, as told by their enemies. 
Z’r.—The second account given here is that 
of the actuary of the Synod of Orleans. It 
18 an ancient fragment of the History of 
Aquitaine, which says that ten canons of 
the Holy Cross were burnt alive on this 
oceasion ; and John of Fleury additionally 
tells us, that nearly fourteen suffered, being 
of the better clergy, or nobler laity: ‘de 
melioribus clericis, sive de nobilioribug lai- 
cis.’ Thus the three or four who perished, 
besides the ten canons, were laymen, and 
these, too, like their clerical fellow-sufferers, 
of no ‘Mean estimation. See Faber’s Zn- 
query into the History and Theology of the 
ancient Vallenses and Albigenses, Lond. 
1838, p. 125. S.J 

* Jac. Basnage, in his Hist. des Eglises 
heéformées, t. 1, period iy. p. 97, and in his 
Hist, Eccl. ii, 1888, &c. defends the cause of 
these canons of Orleans. But this other- 
wise excellent and discerning man seems to 
have been carried too far, by hig zeal for 
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were mystics, who despised the external worship of God, ascribed no 
efficacy to religious rites, not even to the sacraments, but supposed 
religion to consist in the internal contemplation of divine things, and 
the elevation of the soul to God; and, at the same time, philosophized 
respecting God, the three persons in the Godhead, and the soul of 
man, with more subtlety than the capacity of the age could compre- 
hend. Persons of this description proceeded from Italy in the fol- 
lowing centuries, and spread over nearly all Europe, and were called, 
in Germany, brethren of the free Spirit, and, in some other countries, 
Beghards.' 

§ 4. Better characters perhaps than these, certainly honest and 
candid, though illiterate, were those men whom Gerhard, bishop of 
Cambray and Arras, reconciled to the church at the council of Arras, 
A.D. 1030. These likewise received their doctrines from Italians, and 
particularly from one Gundulf. According to their own account, 
they supposed all religion to consist in pious exercises, and in actions 
conformable to the law of God, while they despised all external wor- 
ship. In particular (I.), they rejected baptism as a rite of no use as 
regards salvation, and especially the baptism of infants. (II.) The 
Lord’s Supper they discarded for the same reason. (III.) They 
denied that churches are any more holy than private houses. (IV.) 
Altars they pronounced to be heaps of stones, and therefore worthy 
of no reverence. (V.) They disapproved of the use of incense and of 
holy oil in religious rites. (VI.) The ringing of bells, or stgnals, as 
bishop Gerhard calls them, they would not tolerate. (VII.) They 
denied that ministers of religion, bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
were of divine appointment; and maintained that the church could 
exist without an order of teachers. (VIII.) They contended that 
funeral rites were invented by priests, to gratify their avarice; and 
that it was of no consequence whether a person were buried in the 
church-yard or in some other place. (IX.) Penance, as then prac- 
tised—that is, punishments voluntarily endured for sins—they deemed 
of no use. (X.) They denied that the sins of the dead, who are in 
the world of torment, or in purgatory, can be expiated by masses, 
by gifts to the poor, and by vicarious penance; and doubtless they 
rejected the idea of purgatory itself. (XI.) They held marriage to 
be pernicious, and condemned it in all cases.? (XII.) They allowed 
indeed some reverence to be paid to the apostles, and to the martyr's ; 
but to confessors (by whom they intended those denominated suits, 
and who had not suffered death for Christ’s sake) they would have no 
reverence paid, declaring that their corpses were no better than those 


augmenting the number of the witnesses for 
the truth. 

1 Of this class of people we shall treat 
hereafter, in the thirteenth century; at 
which period they were first drawn from 
their concealment into full view, and con- 
demned in many councils, especially in 
Germany. Yet they had long before been 
working their way in secret. This sect held 


some opinions in common with the Mani- 
cheans; whence the undiscerning theolo- 
gians of those times might easily be led to 
regard them as a branch of the Manicheeans. 

2 T cannot easily believe this was alto- 
gether so. Ishould rather suppose that 
these people did not wholly condemn ma- 
trimony, but only judged celibacy to be 
more holy than thé married state. 
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of other persons. (XIII.) The custom of chanting in churches and 
religious assemblies they represented as superstitious and unlawful. 
(XIV.) They denied a cross to be more holy than other wood, and 
therefore denied it any honour. (XV.) They would have the images 
of Christ and the saints removed from the ehurches, and receive no 
kind of adoration. (XVI.) Finally, they were displeased with the 
difference of rank, aud of powers and prerogatives existing among the 
clergy. Whoever considers the defects in the prevailing religion 
and doctrines of that age, will not think it strange that many persons 
throughout Europe, possessing good understandings and pious feelings, 
should have fallen into such sentiments as these. 

§ 5. Toward the close of this century, about the year 1089, a more 
subtle controversy was raised in France by Roscelin, a canon of Com- 
piégne, who was not the lowest of the dialecticians of the age, and 
was a principal doctor in the sect of the Nominalists. He main- 
tained that it could not be conceived at all how the Son of God was 
to assume human nature, while the Father and the Holy Spirit did 
not, unless we suppose the three persons in the Godhead to be three 
things, or separately existing natures (such as three angels are, or 
three human souls), though those three divine things might have one 
will and one power. Being told that this opinion would imply the 
existence of three Gods, he boldly replied, that if such language could 


be allowed, it might be truly said, there are three Gods.? 


1 See the Synodus Atrebatensis, in Lue. 
D’Achery’s Spicilegium Scriptor, Veter. i. 
607—624. Argentre’s Collectio Judicior. 
de Novis Erroribus, 1. 7. [Schroeckh’s Kir- 
chengesch, xxii. 324, &e. Tr] 

* Thus his sentiments are stated by John, 
who aceused him to Anselm, in an Epistle, 
which is published by Baluze, Miscell. iv. 
478; also, by Anselm of Canterbury, in his 
book de Fide Trinitatis, written against 
Roseelin; Opp.i. 41, 48, and ii. 355, Hpist. 
1. ii, ep. xxxv.: and lastly, by Fulco of Beau- 
vais, in Anselm’s Opp. p. 357: Hpist. 1. ii. 
ep. xl, But all these were adversaries of 
Roseelin, who may be supposed, either to 
have perverted his meaning, or to have not 
understood it correctly. And Anselm him- 
self leads me to have much hesitation and 
doubt; for while he regarded the Nominal- 
ists, of whom Roscelin was the head, with 
no little hatred, yet he concedes, in his book, 
de Kide Trinitatis, that the opinion of his 
opponent may be admissible in a certain 
sense; and he frequently states, that he 
does not know certainly what his views 
were; and even says that he suspects they 
were less exeeptionable than his adversaries 
represented them. De Fide Trinitatis, ec. 
iii, p. 44. He says, ‘But perhaps he (Ros- 
celin) does not say, just as three human 
souls, or three angels are; but he who com- 
municated his sentiments to me, might 
make this comparison without authority for 


He was 


it; while he (Roscelin) only affirmed that 
the three persons are three things, without 
adding any comparison.’ So in his forty- 
first Hpist. book ii. p. 357, being about to 
state Roscelin’s opinion, he prefaces it thus: 
‘Which, however, I cannot believe without 
hesitation.’ The reader, I think, will clearly 
see that Anselm, the determined enemy of 
the Nominalists, distrusted the candour and 
fairness of Roscelin’s accusers in describing 
his opinions, and supposed him to be less 
erroneous than they represented. If I do 
not misjudge, this whole controversy origi- 
nated from the hot disputes between the 
Nominalists and the Realists. The Realists 
seem to have drawn this inference from the 
principles of the Nominalists, of whom Ros- 
celin was the head. If, as you suppose, 
universal substances are mere words and 
names, and the whole science of dialectics 
is concerned only with names, then doubt- 
less the three persons in the Godhead will 
be, in your view, not three things, but only 
three zames. By no means, answered Ros- 
eelin; the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
not mere ames, but belong to the class of 
things. But while shunning Scylla, he ran 
upon Charybdis; for his enemies thence 
inferred, that he taught the existence of 
three Gods. If any of Roscelin’s own 
writings were now extant, a better estimate 


. could be formed of this controversy.’ [Ros- 


celin was a native of Brittany (domo Britto- 
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compelled to express a detestation of this error in the council of 
Soissons, A.D. 1092 ; but, as soon as the danger was past, he resumed 
it. He was now ordered to quit the country. While an exile in 
England, he raised new commotions; contentiously maintaining, 
among other things, that the sons of priests, and all born out of wed- 
lock, should never be admitted to the rank of clergymen; which was 
a very odious doctrine in those times. Being expelled from England 
for these things, he returned to France, and, residing in Paris, re- 
newed the old contention. But being pressed and harassed on all 
sides by his adversaries, he at last went to Aquitaine, and spent the 
remainder of his life devoutly and peacefully.! 


CHAPTER VI.* 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


§ 1. Peculiar character of Anglo-Saxon literature —§ 2. Theodore, archbishop of Can- 
terbury —§ 3. The English school of theology—§ 4, Wilfrid’s appeals to Rome — 
§ 5. Independence of the Anglo-Saxon church — § 6. Rejection of image-worship — 
§ 7. Subsequent adoption of it—§ 8. The secular clergy supplanted by the Bene- 
dictines —§ 9. Dunstan’s independent spirit—§ 10. Prevailing anxiety for saintly 
intercession — § 11. Purgatory—§ 12, Penitential doctrines —§ 13. Transubstantia- 
tion —§ 14, Elfric—§ 16. Polity, 


§ 1. Tue eleventh century produced a very remarkable national 
change in England; its Anglo-Saxon occupants, whose possession, 
more or less complete, embraced six hundred years, and who had pro- 
fessed Christianity above four, being conquered by a race of foreigners. 
These fortunate strangers neither spoke the language of their adopted 
country, nor deigned to learn it. They long existed as a tribe of 
alien gentry, connected with humbler life around, only by finding 
dependents in it. Now as the vanquished people possessed a literature 
of their own, and had made considerable advances in social improve- 
ment, this insulation from their new masters gave a marked and 
peculiar character to their former position as an independent com- 
munity. Their political institutions were, indeed, engrafted upon 
those of the victorious Normans, but much that prevailed among 
them during their separate existence fell into neglect and desuetude. 
Their vernacular literature especially had this fate. Anglo-Saxon 
writers, who wrote in Latin, having already an European reputation, 
naturally retained their former places among the educated inhabit- 


Armoricus), the same country that produced Hist. ica la pris ix. de &e. Ant. 
i il, Abelard, eventually so celebrated. Pagi, Critica in Baroniwm, ad ann. 1094, iy. 

5] pupil us rae . 817, &e. Jac. Longueyal, Hist. de [ Hglise 
1 Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris, i. 485, 489.  Gallicane, iii, 59, &e, 

Jo. Mabillon’s Annales Benedict. y. 262, * Soamms, 


, 
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ants of their country ; but authors who used the native idiom rapidly 
became unintelligible to all who entered an English library. The 
very character in which they wrote, varying in some particulars from 
the Roman, grew into a sort of hieroglyphic, which never met a 
studious eye without exciting a regret that it had long been all but 
absolutely unintelligible. Happily, many of the manuscripts were 
beautifully written, and ages in which books were few, would not 
strip a library of such ornaments, merely because altered circum- 
stances had rendered them sealed volumes. Gradually, however, the 
mystery that shrouded these remains was dispelled. The Anglo- 
Saxon race, which formed the bulk of England’s population, became 
blended with its Norman conquerors, and its language forms the 
groundwork of modern English. As a vernacular literature arose 
again, liberal curiosity, desirous of information upon the tongue em- 
ployed, carefully examined libraries for remains of the long-forgotten 
Anglo-Saxon. These inquiries brought much to light which is of 
no mean importance, not only to philology, but also for the inter- 
pretation of Latin works, already well known. New information 
was thus acquired upon several points hitherto but imperfectly 
understood. 

§ 2. The intellectual treasures of ancient England became sealed 
at avery interesting period. * Many of the usages, and some of the 
principles, which eventually distinguished the western church, are 
confessedly not of the highest antiquity. The papal power did not 
attain a preponderance likely to act importantly upon general poli- 
tics, until the pontificate of Gregory VII., who was contemporary 
with William the Conqueror. Transubstantiation, now the corner- 
stone of Romanism, first attracted notice in the ninth century; and, 
as the tenth is the darkest period in modern history, little information 
can be expected from it respecting the progress of that doctrine, 
provided it were really new, when controverted in the preceding age. 
A literature, however, which went regularly forward, could not fail 
of gliding all but imperceptibly with the current of opinion. But 
one suddenly rendered stagnant, would permanently retain the fea- 
tures of the period which brought its activity to a close. A theologian 
may, therefore, dwell with great profit, as well as interest, upon the 
records of Anglo-Saxon antiquity. 

§ 3. Nor are these unworthy of notice, independently of their value 
as evidence. It is a remarkable fact, that ante-Norman Eneland 
was at one time the intellectual mistress of her continental noe 
bours. Female importunity and Italian artifice had no sooner civen 
to the Roman missionaries a decided advantage over the native British 
Christians, than the pope solidly confirmed it by sending over as his 
agent one who was both able and willing to render eeviees of the 
most unequivocal description. While party spirit still ran very high 
the kings of Kent and Northumbria, then powerful above their fellow- 
sovereigns, thought of allaying it by sending Wighard, whom they 
chose for primate, to Rome for consecration. Their object was, not 
only to get an archbishop, approved by the pontiff, but also one who 
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should combine domestic birth with Roman informution.! The ex- 
periment, however, failed; Wighard having died unconsecrated in 
the ancient capital of Europe.? Vitalian, the pope, immediately 
saw an opening for gaining an effective hold upon the Anglo-Saxon 
church. He determined upon appointing a primate himself. But as 
this interference with an independent nation was evidently hazardous, 
he made his choice with unusual caution. He did not venture upon 
an offer to some native Italian. He would have sent over, as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, an African, named Adrian, distinguished for 
learning and abilities, abbot of a Campanian monastery. But Adrian 
would not venture upon the proffered appointment; nor would 
another to whom he referred the pope. He then recommended 
Theodore, an Asiatic monk resident at Rome, about sixty-six years 
old, but able, erudite, and energetic, above most younger men. ‘This 
eminent personage, like St. Paul, a native of Tarsus, was, however, 
no more willing to answer Vitalian’s call, than those upon whom it 
had been made before. His objections, at length, were overcome by 
the help of Adrian’s consent to accompany him into England.’ 
Such a primate, independently of his high personal qualities, was far 
from unlikely to conciliate the nation, upon whose good nature a 
bold experiment was made by the sending of him. He could not be 
considered as a partisan of Rome. Not only was his origin Asiatic, 
but he had even refrained from a strict outward conformity with 
Roman usages. He was tonsured in the fashion of his native country, 
when brought forward as a papal nominee.* Having, however, 
undertaken the see of Canterbury, his own good sense would neither 
allow him to rest upon an unimportant scruple, nor to present an 
appearance unanswerable to his new position. The tonsure had been 
one of the points on which the Roman missionaries in England had 
successfully struggled for conformity. Theodore was tonsured neither 
in the British fashion nor the Italian;? but he now adopted this 
latter, and remained in Italy until his hair was sufficiently grown to 
satisfy the papal party in his adopted country. Still the pope was 
suspicious. It might be best, under such an experiment as he was 
now trying, to appoint a person who should not shock the defeated 
party in England by a palpable and complete identification with their 
opponents. An able, elderly, resolute Asiatic might, however, carry 
his independence farther than the exigencies of the case required ; 
and when Theodore left Italy, the pope was-not without misgivings 


erine totum nudare.” 


! Bed. Opp. Min, ed. Stevenson, p. 141. 

2 Bed. H.B, iv. 1. 

8 Tbid. iv.1. Theodore reached England 
in May, 669. 

4 “ Monachi Greei tune temporis penitus 
detonsi erant, rasisque similes, ad imita- 
tionem, ut certe putabant, sancti Jacobi, 
fratris Domini, et Pauli apostoli, testante 
Germano, patriarcha Constantinopolitano, 
in Theoria sua: quod etiam de clericis Greecis 
affirmat Ratramnus, quibus mos est, inquit, 
barbam quidem non tondere, caput yero 


Mabillon, Annal, 
Boned, i, 493. 

5 «Romani sacerdotes, detonso superius 
toto capite, inferius brevem tantum eapillo- 
rum circulum in corone modum gestabant, 
et quidem exemplo, ut putabant, beati Petri. 
—At vero Brittones et Scotti anteriorem 
capitis partem capillis omnino nudabant ab 
aure ad aurem, posteriori intonsa, quod 
exemplo beati Joannis apostoli se facere 
gloriabantur.” Ibid. 471, 472, 
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as to the worldly prudence of his choice. He accordingly commis- 
sioned Adrian to act as a check and a spy upon the movements of 
his friend, if an oriental education should warp his views away from 
Rome.! 

§ 4. Both strangers proved most important benefactors to their 
adopted country. Romish partisans naturally venerate the memory 
of Theodore, because he succeeded in realising the project for which 
Augustine’s endeavours had failed. He first was recognised as the 
primate of England,? and gained a firm footing for [Roman] usages, 
which remained undisturbed until the Reformation. The example 
eventually told upon Scotland and Wales.3 But whatever may be 
thought of such services, there is no question upon those which both 
Theodore and Adrian rendered as instructors of youth. Age was 
considered by the archbishop no exemption from the labours of 
education. In conjunction with his African friend, he personally 
founded that English school of theology and general literature which 
rapidly outshone the learned activity of neighbouring nations, and 
became, at length, an asylum for erudition, when half driven from 
them, and from which they drew a permanent supply. Happily, 
these two laborious teachers were gifted with uncommon length of 
life. Although Theodore came into England at sixty-six, he survived 
two-and-twenty years. Adrian lived another twenty.» Thus the 
two did not merely make an effort crippled by its brevity. They 
were so long employed as to leave enduring traces of their generous 
work. Bede, Aldhelm, Egbert, and Alcuin are indisputable evidences 
of the benefits which their school dispensed. By the last, it was 
transplanted on continental soil, and became the parent of that 
Frankish school which is invaluable for throwing light on the theo- 
logy of the ninth century. 

§ 5. But although Theodore brought all England into Roman 
habits, he showed no trace of a slavish deference for the papal see. 
Wilfrid, so famed for trying the effect of its influence on his country- 
men, found him treat it with no attention. That restless prelate had 
been deprived of his bishopric under Theodore’s authority,® and the 
pope interfered in vain for a reversal of the sentence.’ It is true, 
that when life was closing upon the venerable Asiatic, he wrote into 
Northumbria for Wilfrid’s restoration. But there is no appearance 
of any late conviction here, that he had formerly neglected an esta- 
blished principle of ecclesiastical jurisprudence which ought to have 


1 Bed. H. E. iv. 1. ° He died in 710, Mabillon, Anna, 


2 “Tsque primus erat in archiepiscopis, cui 
omnis Anglorum ecclesia manus dare con- 
sentiret.” Ibid. iv. 2. 

8 The Picts conformed to Rome in 716, 
the monks of Iona in the following year. 
Mabillon, Annal, Bened. ii, 42, 45. The 
Welsh, Bede laments, yet held out. [They 
conformed in 768. See Annales Oambrie, 
ad annum. Ed.| 

4 He died in 690, Bed. H. E, y. 8. 


Bened. ii. 27, 

° Eddius; XV. Seriptores, 638. It is 
rather more than insinuated here that Theo- 
dore was bribed: but this is not likely. “Ad 
auxilium sua vesanize archiepisecopum Theo- 
dorum cum muneribus, que exeweant etiam 
sapientum oculos, quasi Balach Balaam, 
contra Dei voluntatem invitaverunt.” 

7 Thid. 69, : 

5 Thid. 73. 
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been observed. He seems merely to have thought of Wilfrid’s great 
services in adversity as a missionary, and to have embraced an oppor- 
tunity of obliging him, as a parting token of his Christian charity. 
Whether Theodore acted wisely in his opposition to Wilfrid, men will 
differ in opinion, as they are favourable, or otherwise, to the see of 
Rome ;' but his conduct is a sufficient evidence that no authority, 
beyond such as rank and information gave, was then admitted in that 
see, and that Wilfrid’s appeals to it were mere experiments. Theo- 
dore’s successor, Brihtwald, was equally regardless of papal influence. 
In common with all the world besides, he knew perfectly well that 
Wilfrid had appealed to Rome, and, if thwarted at home, was likely 
to appeal again. Yet he headed a full meeting of the prelacy, by 
which that remarkable man was deprived once more.? Undoubtedly 
Wilfrid, after all his trials, died at last under a partial recognition of 
his claims. But he was indebted to it for no interference of the 
Roman see. Elfleda, an abbess of royal blood, asserted that her 
| brother |, the king lately dead, conscious of injustice to him, solemnly 
determined upon his restoration, if life had been allowed; and to 
this customary stream of female partiality for Rome, not to any tardy 
acquiescence of native authorities in its favour, did Wilfrid owe a 
departure from life with episcopal honours.’ 

§ 6. In subsequent periods the Anglo-Saxon church retained the 
same character of independence. Rome was viewed habitually with 
high veneration and respectful deference. The English primates 
generally travelled thither for the insidious compliment of a pall: 
certainly took care at least to send for one. The people were wild 
for pilgrimages to the ancient seat of empire, now hallowed, as it 
was thought, by the bones of apostles and martyrs. The more edu- 
eated classes naturally looked up to a city which contained better 
scholars and abler canonists than any other city of the West besides. 
It is easy to see how these feelings, skilfully improved by Italian 
subtlety and superior information, might ripen into that recognition 
of papal authority which was eventually established. But it is ob- 
servable, that Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical polity had no such ingre- 
dient. Rome was always respected, and her suggestions were often 
obeyed; of any right to press them, no suspicion seems ever to have 
been entertained. As might, be expected in such a case, there was 
hardly ever any show of papal interference in English affairs. It was 
verging upon two hundred years after the death of Augustine before 
any agent with a papal commission landed in England.* Two legates 
then came from Rome; but evidently they came by invitation, to 
answer the selfish ends of a native sovereign. Offa, king of the Mer- 
cians, then the most powerful of Anglo-Saxon princes, having a 


1 «Vir magnus” (Theodorus, se.) ‘nisi 8 Eddius, 86. Wilfrid died in 709. 
quod humani quiddam in Wilfridum Ebora- 4 Such is the declaration of the legates 
censem antistitem passus est: cujusreiante themselves [George], bishop of Ostia, and 
mortem magnopere ipsum peenituit.” Ma- Theophylact, bishop of Todi, to the council 
billon, Annal. Bened. i. 591. ; of Caleuith, Spelman, Conc, 293; a.p. 787. 

2 Eddius, 76. 
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erudge against Jaenbert, archbishop of Canterbury, and probably, 
being not uninfluenced by policy, was anxious to withdraw his prelacy 
from all dependence upon a metropolitan in another state, and to 
establish one at Lichfield, in his own dominions. As it is impossible 
to calculate exactly beforehand upon the degree of acquiescence which 
such innovation may command, he was naturally willing to fortify 
his design by the pope’s concurrence: hence the unwonted appear- 
ance of papal legates in England. The object, however, having been 
answered by their visit, and Offa’s antipathy to Canterbury not de- 
scending to his successors, the same authority that had concurred in 
making Lichfield a metropolitan see was very reasonably sought again 
for restoring Canterbury to its ancient rights.'| Yet the very period 
which thus saw Rome interfering effectually, because by domestic 
procurement, with English affairs, saw her also signally baffled in a 
question really of much more importance. The Italian populace 
was besotted with a rage for image-worship, and the papal see had 
profited enormously by pandering to its taste. But when that seduc- 
tive superstition was solemnly confirmed by synodical authority at 
Nice, western Europe was neither to be won over by the formal 
affirmation of a council, nor by papal interference in favour of its 
decrees. Italy and the East had seen paganism professed and de- 
fended by philosophers. The West knew it only as the grovelling 
delusion of barbarians, the inveterate prejudice of vulgar ignorance. 
Hence England, Gaul, and Germany could hear of no specious 
apologies for the religious treatment of stocks and stones. When, 
accordingly, Charlemagne sent over into Britain the deutero-Nicene 
decrees, her native divines followed his example in spurning the 
papal patronage of image-worship. They pronounced the synodical 
sanctions transmitted from Constantinople, disfigured by many un- 
jitting things, at variance with a right belief, especially by assertions 
of image-worship, which the church of God altogether execrates.? 
Yet these very assertions were sanctioned by the Roman pontiff: a 
fact which evidently embarrassed their English opponents, who spoke 
of them, accordingly, as merely oriental. That the pope was really 
out of sight, is, however, impossible. His name might be suppressed 


1 Epistola Kenulfi Regis Merciorum ad 1601, p. 405. “To this narrative Harpsfield 


Leonem Papam IZ, Spelman, 321, Lichfield 
had no more than one archbishop. It 
descended to the rank of an ordinary epis- 
copal see about the year 800. Wharton, 
Anglia Sacra, i. 430. 

* “Anno 792. Carolus rex Francorum 
misit synodalem librum ad Britanniam, sibi 
a Constantinopoli direetum, in quo libro 
(heu proh dolor!) multa inconyenientia, et 
yere fidei contraria, repericbantur: maxime, 
quod pene omnium orientalium doctorum, 
non minus quam trecentorum, vel co amplius, 
episcoporum, unanimi assertione confirma- 
tum fuerit, imagines adorari debere: quod 
omnino ecclesia Dei execratur.’ Hoyeden, 
heer. Angl. Scriptores post Bedam, Francof. 


gives the title of Commentitia ct insulsa 


Jabula, and thinks it not writ by Sim. Du- 


nelmensis, or Mat. Westminster, (he might 
have added Hoveden, the MS, history of 
Rochester, ) but that it was anciently inserted 
into them, Tor answer to which he would 
be desired to produee any one old copy 
without it, not mangled, so as it doth pro- 
dere furtum by wanting it. I have seen 
divers of Hoyeden MSS., some of Mat.West., 
but never did one wherein it was not found, 
not in the margin, but in the text itself,” 
Twisden, Historical Vindication of the Church 
of ee in point of Schism. Lond. 1674, 
p. 182, 
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from a spirit of respectful courtesy; his authority was, notwith- 
standing, set at nought, and it is difficult to understand how those 
who duly weigh such treatment of a solemn document, approved at 
Rome, can consider the rejecting parties as owning obedience to the 
papal see. 

§ 7. It is true that England, like her continental neighbours, gra- 
dually, but rapidly, withdrew from the contest against image-worship. 
The steps of her downward course are hidden among the mists of 
remote antiquity. A decalogue, however, truncated of the second 
commandment, evidence of a guilty conscience that yields in pregnancy 
to none, proves that Anglo-Saxon execration of Pagan combinations 
with Christianity was easily undermined by constant communication 
with more subtle and polished Italy.! Still, there is neither evidence 
nor probability that this discreditable defection from a purer creed 
flowed from any interference of the Roman court. The change left 
England, as to papal authority, exactly in her old position. It mani- 
festly took its rise from nothing more than artful persuasion and 
seductive example acting upon the human mind; of which one great 
besetting weakness has been ever seen a childish fondness for gentile 
vanities. 

§ 8. Perhaps few things happened, in the Anglo-Saxon period, 
more favourable to the eventual establishment of papal power over 
England, than the firm and extensive possession gained by Benedic- 
tine monachism. It is to the religious orders that Rome has been 
chiefly indebted for her authority in every quarter of the world. 
The earlier Anglo-Saxon monasteries had, however, but little of the 
monastic character. It is true, that Wilfrid boasted of having in- 
troduced the Benedictine system;* but it is also undeniable, that 
England knew very little of it until the days of Dunstan. It was 
reserved for that celebrated man, in conjunction with Ethelwold, 
bishop of Winchester, and Oswald, archbishop of York, to render 
monachism popular: hence Dunstan was ever viewed as the real 
introducer of the Benedictine system into England. He is compli- 
mented by a contemporary author as the first English abbot of that 
order.? His exertions in its favour took something of a revolutionary 
cast. He could not be contented with stimulating Edgar, the royal 
puppet whom he moved upon the throne, to unsparing liberality in 
the foundation of monasteries. He and his two coadjutors were inde- 
fatigable in their endeavours to convert cathedral foundations into 
Benedictine abbeys. For this purpose, not only were the canons in 
possession assailed by importunity, and inveigled by the prevailing 
passion for monachism: their characters were also virulently aspersed, 


1 For examples of truncated Anglo-Saxon brensium regionem invexerat.’ Mabillon, 
decalogues, see Mr. Soames’s Bampton Lec- Annal. Bened. ui. 6. 
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tures for 1830, p. 242. : 4 : Saluberrimam S. Benedicti sequens in 
2 «Ego canonicam in ecclesiis modula- — stitutionem, primus abbas Anglicsee nationis 
tionem institui, et monachorum vitam enituit.’ Vita S. Dunst. MS. Brit. Mus. 


secundum regulam, sancti Benedicti patris, Cotton, Cleopatra, B. xiii. f. 72, 
quam nullus ante me in hane Transhum- 
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and their ejection was thus advocated as a debt due to sound 
morality ;! an injustice which, in the lapse of ages, recoiled upon the 
monastic orders, when the spoiler stood before their doors. By these 
various arts, England became thoroughly pervaded by monastic esta- 
blishments and prejudices; the best preparative that Rome could 
wish for a realisation of her ambitious hopes, when ripe for full 
development. 

§ 9. But although Dunstan’s monastic exertions were, undoubt- 
edly, most favourable to the growth of papal influence; his own 
mind was, probably, quite unconscious of any such tendency in them, 
and altogether above any subserviency that might seem unpatriotic 
or injurious. He resisted, accordingly, an application from the pope 
to rescind a sentence earned by an incestuous marriage. The offender, 
though a successful suitor at Rome, found this no recommendation 
to his own archbishop. Dunstan spiritedly refused absolution, let 
application for it come whence it might, until the scandal was re- 
moved? The whole stream of Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastical history is 
in unison with this display of independence. The papal see was 
highly venerated and respectfully heard, but deference for it was 
ever such as that of those who think themselves at perfect liberty to 
choose. Hence, when its authority was lent for distasteful purposes, 
England made no scruple to disregard it. Her ecclesiastical polity 
evidently no more recognised an alien jurisdiction than her civil. 

§ 10. In some other particulars, the Anglo-Saxon church made 
nearer approaches to the principles of modern Romanism. An ex- 
cessive anxiety for saintly intercession produced prayers to God for 
this supposed benefit, and ultimately led to the invocation of angelic 
and departed spirits. It seems impossible to ascertain exactly how 
far this trust in uncommanded, if not forbidden mediation, had pro- 
ceeded at the Norman conquest. But the principle had evidently 
taken root, and its eventual triumph was secured. It was the same 
with purgatory. That Platonic doctrine had constantly floated on 
the surface of Christian society, ever since philosophy and pagan 
tastes had been admitted to some sort of amicable fellowship with the 
Gospel. Men were not prepared with any definite opinions upon such 
subjects, and were by no means persuaded of any solid foundation 
for them, in such texts of Scripture as later ages have cited in 
their support.* Still there was a general expectation of some penal 
cleansing fire awaiting the disembodied soul. It might not, indeed, 


nw Vita 8. Ethelw.’Acta SS. Ord. Bened.y. - The same spirit appears in the mass of St. 


Balthildis, printed by Mabillon, Annaé, 


* Surius, de Probatis SS. Historits, iii.823,  Bened. i. 697. ‘Adjuvent nos, queesumus, 


’ The nature of Anglo-Saxon dependence 
upon saints may be seen from the following 
prayer, printed by Dr. George Hickes, as an 
appendix to the letters which passed between 
him and a Popish priest, Lond. 1706. 
‘Sancta Dei genetrix, Virgo Maria, ct omnes 
sancti Dei, intercedant pro nobis peceato- 
ribus.’ This prayer occurs in the office for 
the canonical hours in Saxon and Latin, 


Domine, et hee mysteria sancta quee sump- 
simus, et beate Baltildis imtercessio vene- 
randa.’ It may be said, that instances of 
the same kind, both in print and in MS., are 
almost innumerable. 

* Especially 1 Cor, iii, 18. Bede says 
upon this text, ‘Fateor me malle hine audire 
intelligentiores et doctiores.” Opp. v. 286. 
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burn until immediately before the general judgment; but then it 
would intercept every child of Adam in his way to the heavenly 
tribunal, detaining and scorching him more or less, in proportion to 
his individual want of punishment and purgation. Of some such 
awful process,in store for all, few seemed to have entertained any 
doubt. This, however, is not identity with the purgatorial doc- 
trines of modern Rome: only affinity with them, and preparation 
for them. 

§ 11. The papal penitential doctrines are similarly circumstanced. 
Platonic speculations had made men reckon upon a strict correspond- 
ence between sin and punishment. Every offence must have its 
proportionate infliction, either in the body or out of it; and as the 
latter penalty might prove the more severe, serious minds were 
willing to bear their guilty earnings while life remained. They were, 
however, naturally averse from undergoing more than the exigency 
of their several cases needed: hence the apportionment of penance 
became a sort of science, and offences were confessed to a priest, not 
for sacramental absolution, as Romanists now talk, for that was 
unknown, but upon the same principle that a patient explains bodily 
ailments to a physician. The penitent exposed his delinquencies, in 
order that a physician of the soul might determine exactly what 
kind and measure of nauseous moral medicine was requisite for escape 
from a more intolerable course hereafter.! 

§ 12. But although Anglo-Saxon theology thus made way for that 
of modern Rome in several particulars, in the most important it bore 
an opposite direction. ‘Transubstantiation, or the tangible presence 
of the incarnate Deity in the Eucharist, is really that pillar of the 
papal creed on which hangs all the rest. For decisive evidence upon 
this doctrine, the Anglo-Saxon period was fortunately prepared. 
Earlier eras often speak ambiguously; supplying language that some 
consider rhetoric, others fact. In the ninth century, Paschasius 
Radbert brought this matter to an issue. He took literally all that 
had hitherto been said, as many think, rhetorically, and moulded it 
into a startling system. This came immediately under the exami- 
nation of such men as John Scotus, Ratramn, and Raban Maur, 
undoubtedly the first theologians of their age. All condemned it, 
and their judgment is re-echoed by the Anglo-Saxon church. The 
last of them, however, Raban, may be considered as the disciple of 
that church, his master being Alcuin. The fair inference, therefore, 
is, that Bede, the -great repository of earlier English theology, must 
be taken as no authority for transubstantiation in passages that seem 
to favour it, such as bear against it embodying his real sentiments. 


martyred translator of the New Testament, 


1 An unpublished Saxon homily expressly 
likens sin to a leprosy, and the priest to a 
physician, who must know the particulars 
of the case in order to decide upon the mode 
of cure. (See Mr. Soames’s Bampton Lec- 
tures, p. 301.) The extract there from a 
MS. in the public library at Pee 
proceeds upon the view that Tyndale, the 


took of absolution at the Reformation; 
pronouncing the Christian priest’s office 
analogous to that of an ancient Jewish 
priest, who neither made a leper clean nor 
unclean, but merely decided which was his 
case. But this yiew is adverse to the doe- 
trine of sacramental absolution, 
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In this view of the case, it will be seen that the ancient church of 
England, whether on her paternal soil, or transplanted to the conti- 
nent, bears an uniform and irresistible testimony against the vital 
distinction of modern Rome. It has been doubted, with great reason, 
whether the reformed church of England gives a plainer contradiction. 
to the main doctrine of her papal rival, than the venerable pre- 
decessor which taught the country before Norman William landed, 
with Lanfranc, Berenger’s opponent, in his train.’ 

§ 13. It is of itself a strong presumption against that vital doctrine 
of the Roman church, that great uncertainty hangs over the Anglo- 
Saxon author, who most unequivocally opposed it. His name is 
known to have been Elfric, but his history cannot satisfactorily be 
ascertained. Yet his decisive testimonies against transubstantiation 
are given in a paschal homily, meant for serving as an ordinary 
Easter-Sunday sermon, and in two pieces; one addressed to bishop 
Wulfsin ;? the other, seemingly, to Wulfstan, archbishop of York. 
Both pieces have very much the character of modern episcopal 
charges—a class of documents unlikely to be prepared by any divine 
without considerable professional reputation.? Nor, again, is Elfric’s 
paschal homily the mere literary experiment of a private scholar. It 
is one in a series of forty homilies addressed to Sigeric, archbishop 
of Canterbury, with a request for a strict scrutiny into the soundness 
of their doctrine.t| By that prelate they were highly commended, 
and formally approved, as adapted for the general instruction of the 
people. The writer of these pieces, therefore, bore an established 
character, to which the most competent authorities of his day will- 
ingly deferred. This is further shown by a second series equally 
extensive, but chiefly turning upon the lives of saints, which followed 
his first forty homilies. These, too, appear to have had Sigeric’s 
allowance; unquestionably they became the national stock of sermons 
for festivals.6 No mean author could be thus trusted as the religious 
instructor of his country. Nor were these important contributions 
to the literature of ancient England all that Elfric’s industry sup- 
plied. Under his name came forth also a life of Ethelwold, bishop 
of Winchester, a glossary, a body of monastic distipline, and other 


pieces,” 


1 «T am fully persuaded that the homilies 
of Elfric are more positive against the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation than the homilies 
of the Chureh of England, compiled in the 
reigns of Edward the Sixth and Queen 
Elizabeth.’ General Preface to Johnson’s 
Collection of all the Eccl. Laws, &§c. of the 
Church of England, Lond. 1720, p. xx. 

2? Commonly, but erroneously, written 
without an s. He appears to have been 
bishop of Sherborne from [992-1001.] 

8 The paschal homily, together with ex- 
tracts against transubstantiation from the 
pieces addressed to Wulfsin and Wulfstan, 
were published by Abp. Parker about 1566, 
Again, in Foxe’s Martyrology, ed. of 1610, 


It has been doubted, whether all these are works of a single 


p. 1041. Again, by L’Isle, in 1623, in A 
Testimony of Antiquitie: shewing the Ancient 
Faith of the Church of England, touching 
the Sacrament of the body and dbloud of the 
Lord, here publickly preached, and also re- 
ceived in the Saxons time, about 600 yeares 
agoe. 

* Hickes, Thesaurus Ling. Septent. ii. 153. 

abide Lb i. 

_§ Like the former series, they challenge a 
rigid scrutiny into their orthodoxy, 

7 Embarrassed by such literary eminence 
and industry in an author who convicts 
transubstantiation of novelty, and proves 
modern Romanism not to have been.the faith 
of ancient England, Harduin, in his Chronol. 
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author, or of two writers named alike. There is, however, very little 
reason to question the identity of authorship; hence Elfric must 
have been one of the ablest, most eminent, and most industrious of 
contemporary scholars. 

§ 14. Of such persons, it is rarely difficult to learn the leading 
particulars of their lives. Of Elfric, most remarkably, nothing is 
known, but that he was chiefly educated at Winchester, in the school 
of Ethelwold, was sent into Dorsetshire, as the regulator of Cerne 
abbey, and became himself, in the course of years, a monk, priest, 
abbot, and bishop. Upon the abbey and see that owned obedience 
to him, there is ample room for controversy. It has been thought, 
however, that he was abbot of Peterborough, and eventually arch- 
bishop of York.'| Those who take this view of his case believe that 
he also held, at one time, the see of Worcester.2 To York Minster 
was not attached a regular monastery, but a college of secular canons. 
Hence archbishops, who were Benedictine monks, had been allowed 
to hold Worcester i commendam, Oswald having organised a 
monastery of that order around the cathedral there. They could 
thus attend to their archiepiscopal duties, and yet preserve inviolate 
the character of Benedictine monks. But another hypothesis makes 
Elfric to have been successively abbot of Eynsham, in Oxfordshire, 
bishop of Wilton, and archbishop of Canterbury.* If this be his true 
history, he died in 1006. 

§ 15. Now, although it is true that this age had not the numerous 
records of later periods, and that the Norman conquest reduced 
nearly the whole English population to a state of villenage soon after 
Elfric’s death, yet there is no reason certainly known why such 
obscurity should shroud the memory of a very prolific Anglo-Saxon 
writer. Soon after the time when this remarkable personage lived, 
as we learn from his own preface to his homilies, there arose, indeed, 
two authors, Osbern and William of Malmesbury, who sought em- 
ployment and reputation in writing upon the ecclesiastical worthies 
of England. Neither of them, however, throws any light upon his 
history; Malmesbury rather the reverse. He might even seem to 
have intentionally involved his memory in confusion. For such 
omission and seeming management, it is, of course, impossible to 
assign an incontrovertible cause. But a plausible conjecture is ob- 
vious. Osbern’s patron was Lanfranc, who rose to the summit of 


Vet. Test., pronounces the Anglo-Saxon 
remains mere German works of a remote 
age, printed in characters artfully made up 
for deception, and Elfric’s name a figment, 
excogitated from the Hebrew. The inde- 
fatigable Mabillon has no industry for 
Elfric; he merely has not discoyered whe- 
ther certain little works, mentioned by 
Leland and Pits, are to be considered as 
Elfric, the grammarian’s, or Elfrie, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s. (Annal. Bened. iv. 
191.) Dr. Lingard will not pretend to 
determine the effect of such language as 
Elfric’s from a Protestant pulpit, but he is 


permitted to affirm that no Catholic theolo- 
gian will declare it contrary to the Catholic 
doctrine. (Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, note ™.) This is true enough ; but 
what must be said of a Roman-Catholic 
theologian ? 

1 See the Author's Anglo-Saxon Church, 
p. 2138. 

2 |Elfric of York only held Worcester for a 
few months in 1041. He became archbishop 
of York in 1023, and died in 1051. Ed.] 

3 Wright's Biographia Britannica Lite- 
varia, Lond. 1842, p. 482. 

4 (Mr. Soames’s plausible conjecture is 
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ecclesiastical distinction by polemics in favour of transubstantiation. 
Malmesbury had evidently taken those views of that doctrine which 
the Normans patronised, or he would not have attacked Raban Maur 
for supporting the opposite opinion. To such men, with their patrons 
and admirers, nothing could be more embarrassing than a writer, 
like Elfric, with a large body of homilies, regularly authorised for 
national use, within a few years before. There was no possibility that 
he should have delivered any other doctrine than that of the contem- 
porary Church of England. He says, however, that Eucharistic bread 
and wine are not the sume body that Christ suffered in, nor the same 
blood in bodily substance that he shed for us.! It is true that he 
introduces legendary tales, meant for marking a broad line of dis- 
tinction between the Eucharist and ordinary food, hence capable, if 
taken unconnectedly, of serving the cause of transubstantiation.* His 
main stream of argument is, however, plainly an intentional contra- 
diction of that doctrine. He has, in fact, worked up much that 
Ratramn wrote in reply to Paschasius Radbert.? Hence it is clear, 
that he was well aware of a belief in transubstantiation, and that he 
purposely took an opposite view in a mass of doctrine, not only in- 
tended for popular instruction, but also approved and authorised by 
the archbishop of Canterbury. It is no wonder that such as looked 
up to a succeeding archbishop, who had risen as an advocate for 
transubstantiation, shonld seek to involve the name of Elfric in 
inextricable confusion. To discredit openly the national homilies 
was hopeless; but a studied silence might gradually wean his de- 
pressed countrymen from him, and in a few generations his very 
name and memory might become irretrievably obscured. 


ably maintained, but is really untenable. 
Elfrie’s works share with almost every other 
Anglo-Saxon composition, in utter obscurity 
as to their author. Neither the Chronicle 
nor the Homilies of Lupus can be ascribed 
to a particular author with any certainty. 
And when we add that Elfric was one of the 
most common Saxon names, being borne by 
several contemporary bishops and abbots, 
and that the language, as written, very early 
became unintelligible, we shall see little rea- 
son to wonder at the obscurity of both writer 
and work. We know that Elfric was director 
of the abbeys of Cerne and Ensham; that 
he was an abbot in 1006, and therefore 
could not have been the archbishop of Can- 
terbury who died that year. He may have 
been the archbishop of York; but if so, 
must have lived to nearly ninety years of 
age: a fact that would have most pro- 
bably been recorded, if it were so. There 
were two bishops of this name at Elmham 
in this century, and if it were quite clear 
that Elfric was a bishop, I should incline to 
suppose that he was one of them; but he 
styles himself everywhere abbotat most. Hd. ] 

'LIsle’s Testimony of Antiquity. Epistle 
to Wulfsin. 

* Ibid. Sermon on Easter-day, p. 7. 


8 It shows how strongly the tide set in 
against opponents of transubstantiation, that 
although Ratramn was a very eminent writer 
in his day, there is little about him extant. 
Even the date of his death is uncertain, 
(Mabillon, Annal. Bened. iii. 1389.) There 
is, therefore, some degree of analogy between 
his case and Elfric’s. 

4 Sigeric, who has gained celebrity from his 
allowance of Elfric’s homilies, filled the see of 
Canterbury from 989 to 994. Elfric’s homilies, 
for two years, have been published and trans- 
lated for the Elfric Society, by Benj. Thorpe, 
¥FS.A. Lond. 1844, 1846, The editor admits 
that eminent person’s abbacy of Ensham, 
which seems, indeed, completely established 
by a citation produced by Mr. Wright from a 
C, C. C. C. MS., but rejects the other por- 
tions of Mr. Wright’s hypothetical history. 
He is led to this rejection by Elfric’s words 
in the preface to his homilies, which speak 
of king Ethelred’s days as past. Now 
they lasted ten years beyond the death of 
Elfric, archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. 
Thorpe prefers the hypothesis, which iden- 
tifies the homilist with Elfrie, archbishop of 
York; a supposition that seems Hable to 
no chronological objections. 
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§ 16. Like other churches previous to the Reformation, that of the 
Anglo-Saxons was episcopally organised. A kingdom of the hept- 
archy was no sooner converted, than a bishop was appointed to direct 
its spiritual affairs. This arrangement applied as well to kingdoms 
Christianised by native missionaries, as to those won over to the 
Gospel by means of Rome. In Kent, indeed, although the smallest, 
perhaps, of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, two sees were founded very 
early, the second being at Rochester.!' But this, probably, arose from 
the metropolitical character bestowed upon Canterbury. Eventually, 
thirteen episcopal and two archiepiscopal sees were established in 
ante-Norman England.? All the prelates, together with the abbots, 
were standing members of the witenagemot, or national legislature. 
Thus the parliamentary privilege of a modern English bishop is no 
creature of that Norman innovation which converted episcopal en- 
dowments into baronies. William’s object in this, was rather to 
impose additional burthens upon the prelacy, than to confer any 
new privilege upon it. His policy required him to place episcopal 
domains, like ordinary tenures, under a clear liability to supply con- 
tingents for military service. As for legislative functions, he left the 
prelates where he found them. The envious, narrow, illiberal spirit, 
let loose by the Reformation among certain classes of the laity, is 
prone to represent such forbearance as a proof of weakness in tem- 
poral rulers, and of artful ambition in ecclesiastics. It is, however, 
easy to show the wisdom, as well as the justice, of that ancient 
policy, which placed the [service of the] church among liberal pro- 
fessions, and opened to its ministers those prospects of affluence, and 
attendant political privileges, which animate the hopes and requite 
the exertions of their fellow-countrymen. 


1 The see there was founded in 604, and 
so completely was it reckoned subordinate 
to Canterbury, that the archbishops are said 
to have nominated to it until after the con- 
quest. [Rochester was probably the capital 
of one of the subordinate kingdoms of Kent. 
Led, 

Under Henry I. two new sees were 
erected, wiz. Ely in 1108, and Carlisle in 
1132. In addition to the fifteen episcopal 
sees thus existing, there were also, before 
the Reformation, the four Welsh sees. Out 
of the spoils of monasteries, Henry VIII. 
erected the sees of Bristol, Gloucester, Ches- 
ter, Peterborough, Oxford, and Westminster. 
Of these, the last had only a single prelate, 
Thomas Thirlby, consecrated in 1540, and 
translated to Norwich by Edward VI. in 
1550. The see of Westminster was then 
dissolved, and its diocese re-united to Lon- 
don. ‘The see of Bristol continued until 
1836, when it was united to that of Glouces- 
ter; Dorsetshire, before in its diocese, being 
restored to the see of Salisbury, under which 
it had been previously to the Reformation. 


Simultaneously with the union of Gloucester 
and Bristol, a new see was founded at?Ripon, 
and another new see was founded at Man- 
chester in 1847, This was to have been 
done when a vacancy should allow the sees 
of Bangor and St. Asaph to be consolidated. 
Thus, although the populous districts of 
northern England were to gain two new 
bishops, the prelacy was to remain at its old 
number of twenty-six, including the two 
archbishops, and excluding the bishop of 
Sodor and Man, who has never had any vote 
in the House of Lords. Buta great oppo- 
sition was made to the consolidation of the 
sees of Bangorand St. Asaph. That project 
was, in consequence, abandoned, and a 
twenty-seventh prelacy was created in Eng- 
land by the foundation of a new see at 
Manchester. It was, however, provided 
that no more than the old number of twenty- 
six prelates should sit in parliament. The 
bishop last appointed has to wait for a seat 
until a yacancy is made by the death of some 
one who was on the bench before him. 
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§ 1. A CoNSsIDERABLE part of the people living in Europe, especially 
in its northern regions, were still ignorant of Christianity, and de- 
voted to the foolish superstitions of their ancestors. In the conver- 
sion of these, therefore, the zealous in religion occupied themselves 
in this century; yet not all of them with equal success, or equal 
discretion. Boleslaws, duke of Poland, after vanquishing the Pome- 
ranians, concluded a peace with them on the condition that they 
should allow the Christian religion to be freely preached and ex- 
pounded to them. Accordingly, Utto, bishop of Bamberg, a man 
distinguished in this age for his zeal in propagating Christianity, was 
sent among them for this purpose, in the year 1124. He baptized a 
considerable number, but was utterly unable to overcome the obstinacy 
of many. On his return to Germany, a large part of those baptized 
by him relapsed into idolatry. He therefore took another journey 
into Pomerania, in the year 1126; and amidst many difficulties 
succeeded in strengthening and extending the feeble church there.! 


1 See Henry Canisius, Lectiones Antique, German tract, on the conversion of the 
, iii. pt. i. p. 34, where is a Life of Otto; Pomeranians by Otto: Stargard, 1724, 4to. 
whom Clement III., in 1189, enrolled in the Jo. Mabillon’s Annales Benedict. vi. 123, 
catalogue of a See the Acta Sanctor, 146, 323. [Likewise Jo, Bugenhagen’s Po- 
mensis Julii, i. 349, &c. Dan. Cramer, merania, published by J. H. Balthasar, 
Chronicle of "he Church of Pomerania, book Greifswald, 17 28, 4to, p. 38, 64, 78, &e. 
i., written in German: Christ. Schétgen’s The precepts given by this apostle to his 
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From this time onward, Christianity became so established among the 
Pomeranians, that Adalbert could be ordained as their first bishop. 

§ 2. Waldemar I., king of Denmark, obtained very great fame by 
the many wars that he undertook against the pagan nations, the 
Slaves, the Wends, the Vandals, and others. He fought not only for 
the interests of his subjects, but likewise for the extension of Chris- 
tianity ; and wherever he was successful, he demolished the temples 
and images of the gods, the altars and groves, and commanded 
Christian worship to be set up. In particular, he subdued, in the 
year 1168, the whole island of Rugen, which lies near to Pomerania ; 
and now he compelled its ferocious, savage, piratical inhabitants, 
who had been addicted to senseless superstitions, to hear Christian 
preachers, and to embrace the Christian worship. The king’s designs 
were promoted and executed by Absalom, archbishop of Lund, a 
ereat man, whom the king employed as his chief counsellor on all 
subjects. ! 

§ 3. The Finns, who infested Sweden with frequent inroads, were 
attacked by Hric IX., king of Sweden, called St. Erie after his 
death; and by him subdued, after many bloody battles. As to the 
year when this took place, historians disagree.2 The vanquished 
nation was commanded to follow the religion of the conqueror, which 
most of them did with reluctance and disgust. The shepherd and 
guardian assigned to this new church was Henry, archbishop of Upsal, 


who had accompanied the king. 


new converts, were designed chiefly to wean 
them from their superstitious practices. 
They did not go into the essentials of 
Christianity. They must observe Sundays 
and the feast-days ; they must fast; must 
bring their children to be baptized, with 
certain formalities, at Whitsuntide; must 
not murder their daughters, as formerly ; 
must refrain from polygamy; must not 
marry their god-mothers; and, in general, 
must refrain from marrying kindred within 
the sixth and seventh degrees ; they must 
not bury the bodies of Christians among 
those of pagans; must build no idol-tem- 
ples; consult no soothsayer; eat nothing 
that is unelean; do penance often, &e. See 
the Chron. Ursperg. et Halberstadt. ad ann. 
1124. Schi.— From the account of one of 
Otto’s great baptismal celebrations, ex- 
tracted by Mabillon, we learn completely 
the contemporary mode of administering 
that sacrament. ‘Primus ejus apostolicus 
labor fuit apud Pirissam urbem, ubi septem 
circiter millia hominum ad baptismum ad- 
duxit, duobus illic exstructis baptisteriis, ut 
in uno mares, in altero feminas baptizaret, 
Ad utriusque ingressum cortinse expansee 
erant, sub quas singuli tantum baptizandi 
intrabant cwm patrinis suis, qui baptizandi 
vestem ac cereum, tlo in aquam descendente, 
accipiebant, et ob oculos suos tenentes ex- 


But as he treated these new Chris- 


pectabant, donee eam redderent de aqua 
exeunti. Sacerdos vero qui ad cupam, seu 
sacrum fontem, stabat, ewm audisset potius, 
quam vidisset, baptizandum in aquam in- 
gressum esse, velo paululum amoto, trina 
immersione capitis wllius, mysterii sacra- 
mentum perficrebat, unctumque liquore chris- 
matis ir vertice, et alba imposita, reductoque 
velo, de aqua baptizatum exire jubebat, pa- 
trinis veste, quam tenebant, illum co-operien- 
tibus atque deducentibus. Hie priscus erat 
ritus conferendi baptismatis, ab Ottone ob- 
servatus, quem nusquam alibi tam accurate 
et distincte explicatum inyeni.’ (Annall, 
Bened. vi. 124.) Otto died in 1139. Ibid. 
p. 823. 8.] 

1 Saxo Grammaticus, Hist. Danica, 1, xiv. 
p. 2389. Helmold, Chron. Slavorum, 1, ii. 
ce. xii, p. 234, with the note there of Henry 
Bangert. Pontoppidan, Annales Hecles. Da- 
nice, i, 404, &e. [Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. 
xxy, 245, &. Tr.) 

2 Most of them, with Baronius, refer it to 
1151. Vastovius places it in 1150, and 
Oernhielmius, a.p. 1157. 

* Claud. Oernhielmius, Hist. Eccl. Gentis 
Suecorum, 1. iv. e. iv. § 18. Jo. Loccenius, 
Hist. Suecica, 1, iii. p. 76, ed. Franef. Isr. 
Erlandus, Vita Erici Sancti, e. vii. Vasto- 
vius, Vitis Aquilonia, p. 65, &e. 
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tians too rigorously, and attempted to punish severely a man of great 
influence who had committed murder, he was himself massacred; and 
the pontiff, Hadrian IV., enrolled him among the saints.! 

§ 4. Towards the close of the century, perhaps in the year 1186, 
some merchants of Bremen or of Lubeck, trading to Livonia, took 
along with them Mainhard, a regular canon of St. Augustine in the 
monastery of Segeberg in Holstein, to bring that warlike and un- 
civilised nation to the Christian faith. But, as very few would listen 
to him, Mainhard consulted the Roman pontiff, who created him the 
first bishop of the Livonians, and decreed that war should be waged 
against opponents.? This war, which was first waged with the Estho- 
nians, was extended further, and more vigorously prosecuted, by 
Berthold, the second bishop of the Livonians, after the death of 
Mainhard; for this Berthold, formerly abbot of Lucca, marched with 
a strong army from Saxony, and recommended Christianity, not by 
arguments, but by slaughter and battle. Following his example, the 
third bishop Albert, previously a canon of Bremen, entered Livonia 
in the year 1198, well supported by a fresh army raised in Saxony, 
and fixing his camp at Riga, he instituted, by authority of Inno- 
cent ILL, the Roman pontiff, the military order of knights sword- 
bearers, who should compel the Livonians, by force of arms, to 
receive baptism.4 New forces were marched, from time to time, 
from Germany, by whose valour and that of the knights sword- 
bearers the wretched people were subdued and exhausted, so that 
they at last substituted the images of Christ and the saints in the 
place of their gods. The bishops and knights partitioned out among 
themselves the lands most unjustly wrested from the ancient pos- 
sessors.° 

§ 5. The subjugation and conversion of the Slavonians, who in- 
habited the shores of the Baltic, and were most inveterate enemies of 


1 Jo. Vastovius, Vitis <Aquilonia, sew the inhabitants, that they admitted clergy- 


Vite Sanctor. Regni Sueogothici, p. 62. 
Eric. Benzelius, Monumenta Eeclesie Sweogo- 
thice, pt. 1. p. 33, &e. 

? [Mainhard in the war against the Lettes 
or Lithuanians, taught his Livonians the 
art of erecting fortified castles, and, in 
general, a better method of carrying on 
war. His lieutenant Dietrich, a Cistercian 
monk, was afterwards bishop of Esthonia. 
He also was Mainhard’s envoy to the pope, 
who proffered indulgences to all that would 
assume the cross and march against the 
Livonians. Schi.] 

8 [Berthold was a Cistercian, and was 
appointed suecessor to Mainhard, in 1196, 
by the archbishop of Bremen. His first 
expedition to Livonia was unsuccessful. 
The Liyonians believed that he came among 
them only to enrich himself out of them ; 
and he found it best to make his escape 
from them. When he returned with an 
armed force in 1198, the Livonians killed 
him. But the army of crusaders so terrified 


men among them; though these they soon 
after chased out of the country. ScAd.] 

4 See Henry Leonh. Schurzfleisch, His- 
toria Ordinis Ensiferorum Equitwm, Witteb. 
1701, 8vo. 

5 See the Origines Livonie, seu Chro- 
nicon vetus Livonicum, published with 
copious notes, Franef. 1740, fol. by Jo. Dan. 
Gruber; who, in his notes, mentions and 
corrects all the other writers on the subject. 
[We have also three epistles of pope In- 
nocent ITI. relating to the conversion of the 
Livonians. The first is addressed to all 
the Christians in Saxony and Westphalia ; 
the second, to the Christians in the ecoun- 
trices of the Slavyonians; and the third, to 
the believers beyond the Elbe. In these 
the pope commands such as were under 
yows of pilgrimage to Rome, to substitute 
for them a crusade against the Livonians, 
Raynald, Annales, ad ann. 1199, No. 38, 
and Cod. Diplom. Polon. vy. 1. Schi.] 
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the Christians, gave employment to both civil and ecclesiastical rulers 
during nearly the whole century. Among them, that very great prince 
Henry the Lion was distinguished. Besides devising and effecting 
other measures very useful for improving the Slavonian character, he 
restored and liberally endowed three bishoprics in Slavonia beyond 
the Elbe; namely, Ratzeburg, Oldenburg, which was soon after 
transferred to Lubeck, and Schwerin.! Among the religious teachers 
who assailed the ignorance and stupidity of this barbarous nation, the 
most distinguished was Vicelin of Hameln, a man who had but few 
equals in that age, and who, from presiding over the regular canons 
of St. Augustine at Faldern, was at length made bishop of Oldenburg. 
For nearly thirty years, from A.p. 1124 to a.p. 1154, the time of his 
death, he laboured amidst innumerable difficulties, indefatigably, 
perseveringly, and successfully, in instructing the Slavonians, and 
alluring them to Christianity. He also performed many other praise- 
worthy deeds, which have rendered his name immortal.? 

§ 6. It is scarcely necessary to repeat here, what has several times 
been remarked already, that barbarous nations, brought into the pale 
of the Christian church in this manner, became disciples of Christ in 


1 See the Origines Guelphice, iii. 16, 19, 
84, 41, 55, 61, 63, 72, 82, and the valuable 
Preface of Scheidius, § xiv. p. 41. Ludewig’s 
Reliquie Manuscriptor, vi. 230, &e. Jo. 
Ern. von Westphalen’s Monwmenta inedita 
Rerum Cimbricar. et Megapolens. ii. 1998, 
&e. [According to Helmold, in his Chro- 
nicon Slavor. 1. 1. e. 69, it was Hartwig, the 
archbishop of Hamburg, who re-established 
these bishoprics. Henry the Lion had pre- 
viously made some campaigns into the ter- 
ritory of the Slavonians; but his object had 
not been to propagate Christianity. (Nulla 
de Christianitate, says Helmold, fuit mentio, 
sed tantum de pecunia.) Otto the Great 
had formerly established the bishoprie of 
Oldenburg, which extended from that of 
Holstein as far as the Peene and the town 
of Demmin: and under Ezo, the tenth 
bishop, this bishoprie was divided by Adal- 
bert, archbishop of Hamburg, into three 
bishopries, those of Mecklenburg and Ratze- 
burg being created within it. But these 
bishopries, after the extinction of Chris- 
tianity among the Slavonians, remained 
vacant eighty-four years, till the times of 
Hartwig. This archbishop haying in vain 
laboured to re-annex the Danish, Norwegian, 
and Swedish bishopries to his province, that 
he might not be without suffragans, re- 
established the old Slayonian bishopries ; 
and made Wicelin bishop of Oldenburg, and 
Emmehard bishop of Mecklenburg, without 
the knowledge of the duke and count, who 
seized upon all the first year’s tithes in the 
bishopric of Oldenburg. Yet the duke 
listened to the complaints of the bishop, 
and promised to support him, provided he 


would receive investiture from his hands. 
This the bishop refused, because it was an 
innovation upon a general custom, which 
was for bishops to receive investiture only 
from emperors and kings, and the clergy of 
Bremen urged him to take this course. But 
a friend advised Wicelin to yield to the 
duke, for the good of the church, suggesting 
that the protection of neither the archbishop 
nor the emperor would be of much service 
to him, unless he had the friendship of the 
duke, the immediate lord of the country. 
He at length deemed it necessary to follow 
this advice, and received investiture by the 
staff from the duke, who gave him the vil- 
lage of Buzoe (Butzow). From the same 
Helmold it appears why the Slavonians so 
long opposed Christianity. They were 
drained by oppressive contributions, and 
were refused the privileges enjoyed by 
Saxons. Pribeslay, a Pomeranian chief, 
said to the bishop that would convert him: 
‘Dentur nobis jura Saxonum in preediis et 
reditibus, et lbenter erimus Christiani, 
eedificabimus ecclesias, dabimus decimas,’ 
&e. Schl.] 

* A particular account of Vicelin is given 
by Jo. Moller, in his Oimbria Litterata, ii. 
910, &e., and by Peter Lambecius, in his 
Rees Hamburg. 1. ii. p. 12, and by others. 
But the illustrious Jo. Ern. von Westphalen 
has exceeded all others in diligence, in his 
Origines Neomonaster. et Bordesholmens. 
which are extant in the Monwmenta incdita 
Cimbrica, ti. 2344, &e. The preface of this 
volume also deserves to be consulted, p. 33, 
&e. An engraved likeness of Vicclin is 
found in this volume. 
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name only, and not in reality. The religion taught them was not 
the pure and simple doctrine which Christ taught, but a method of 
appeasing God by ceremonies and external acts, which was in several 
respects very nearly allied to the religion that they were required to 
abandon. Take away the history and the name of Christ, the sign of 
the cross, some prayers, and a disagreement in rites, and it will not 
be difficult to reconcile both to each other to a great extent. Besides, 
many practices were still tolerated among these nations, which were 
wholly inconsistent with the nature of Christianity, and which be- 
trayed very great impiety: for the priests, with but few exceptions, 
did not labour to remove the spiritual maladies of their minds, and 
to unite their souls to God, but to advance their own interests and 
those of the Roman pontiff, by extending and establishing their 
dominion. 

§ 7. In Asiatic Tartary, near to Cathay, a great revolution took 
place, near the beginning of this century, and it was one very favour- 
able to the cause of Christianity. For on the death of Coiremchan, 
or, as others call him, Kenchan, a very powerful king of the eastern 
regions of Asia, at the close of the preceding century, a certain priest 
of the Nestorians inhabiting those countries, whose name was John, 
made so successful an attack upon the kingdom while destitute of a 
head, that he gained possession of it, and from a presbyter became 
the sovereign of a great empire. This was the famous Prester John, 
whose country was for a long time deemed by the Europeans the seat 
of all felicity and opulence. Because he had been a presbyter before 
he gained the kingdom, most persons continued to call him Prester 


John after he had acquired regal dignity.! 


1 The statements here made respecting 
the famous Prester John, whom our ances- 
tors from the twelfth century onwards sup- 
posed to be the greatest and most prosperous 
of all kings, not only have the greatest 
appearance of probability among all the 
accounts that are given of him, but are also 
supported by the testimony of writers of 
candour, and the most worthy of credit: 
namely, William of Tripoli (see Carolus Du 
Fresne, notes to Joinyille’s Life of St. 
Lewis, p. 89), the bishop of Gabul, in Otto 
of Freising’s Chronicon, |. vii. c. 33. [This 
bishop had come to Rome to obtain the 
decision of an umpire on the controversies 
between the Armenian and Greek churches. 
He related, that a few years before one John, 
who lived in the extremities of the east, 
beyond Persia and Armenia, and was both 
a king and a priest, had, with his people, 
become a Nestorian Christian; that he had 
vanquished the Median and Persian kings, 
and attempted to march to the aid of the 
church at Jerusalem, but was obliged to 
desist from the enterprise because he was 
unable to pass the Tigris. This king was 
descended from the Magians mentioned in 
the Gospel, and was so rich that he hada 


His name as king was 


sceptre of emerald. Sch/.]|—William Ru- 
bruquis, Voyage, ¢. xviii. p. 36, in the 
Antiqua in Asiam Itinera, collected by P. 
Gerberon; and Alberic, Chronicon, ad ann. 
1165 and 1170; in Leibnitz’s <Accessiones 
Historica, ii. 845 and 3565, and others. It 
is strange that these testimonies should 
have been disregarded by learned men, and 
that so many opinions and disputes should 
have arisen respecting Prester John and 
the region in which he lived, and should 
haye continued down eyen to our times. 
But such is the human character, that what 
has most simplicity and plainness is de- 
spised, and what is marvellous and obscure 
is preferred. Peter Coyillanus, who was 
directed in the fifteenth century by John IT, 
king of Portugal, to make inquiries respect- 
ing the kingdom of Prester John, when he 
arrived in Abyssinia with his companions, 
on discovering many things in the emperor 
of the Abyssinians or Ethiopians analogous 
to what was then currently reported in 
Europe respecting Prester John, supposed 
that he had discovered that John whom he 
was ordered to inquire after. And he easily 
persuaded the Europeans, then scarcely 
emerged from barbarism, to fall in with his 
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Ungehan. The exalted opinion of the power and riches of this 


Prester John, entertained by the Greeks and Latins, arose from this, 
that being elated with his prosperity and the success of his wars with the 
neighbouring nations, he sent ambassadors and letters to the Roman 
emperor Frederic I., to the Greek emperor Manuel, and to other 
sovereigns, in which he extravagantly proclaimed his own majesty 
and wealth and power, exalting himself above all the kings of the 
earth: and this boasting of the vain-glorious man, the Nestorians 
laboured with all their power to confirm. He was succeeded by his 
son or brother, whose proper name was David, but was also generally 
called Prester John. ‘This prince was vanquished and slain, near the 
close of the century, by that mighty Tartar emperor, Genghiskan. 

§ 8. The new kingdom of Jerusalem in Syria, established in the 
preceding century by the French, seemed at the beginning of this 
century to flourish and to stand firm. But this prosperity was soon 
succeeded by adversity. For most of the crusaders, having returned 
home, and the Christian generals and princes that remained in Pales- 
tine being more attentive to their private advantages than to the 
public good, the Mahumedans recovered from their sudden terror 
and consternation, and collecting troops and resources on every side, 
attacked and harassed the Christians with perpetual wars. During 
many years they opposed the enemy with valour; but when Atabec 
Zenghi,' after a long siege, had taken the city of Edessa, and seemed 


opinions. Seo John Morin, de Saeris Ee- 
clesie Ordinationibus, pt. ii. p. 867, &e, But 
in tho soventeenth century, many writings 
having been brought to light which had 
been unknown, the learned in great numbers 
abandoned this Portuguese conjecture, and 
agreed that Prester John must have reigned 
in Asia; but they still disagreed as to the 
situation of his kingdom and some other 
points. Yet there are some even in our 
times, and among the most learned men, 
who choose to give credit to the Portuguese, 
though supported by no proofs and au- 
thorities, that the Abyssinian emperor is 
that mighty Proster John, rather than fol- 
low the many contemporary and competent 
witnesses, See Kuseb. Renaudot, List, 
Patriarch, Alexandrin, p. 228, 387. Jos, 
Frane, Lafitau, ZZist. des Décowvertes des 
Portugais, i, 68, and iii, 67, Henr. Lo 
Grand, Diss. de Johanni Presbyt. in Lobo's 
Voyage @’ Abyssinie, i, 295, &e. [See above, 
cont, x. p.1, @ 1, § 1,note!, and Mosheim’s 
Hist. Tartaror, Lecles, p. 16, &e. Bavonius, 
Annales, ad ann. 1177, § 65, gives us tho 
title of an epistle written by pope Alexan- 
der III. to Prester John, which shows that 
ho was an Indian prince and a priest: 
‘Aloxander Episcopus, servus servorum 
Dei, charissimo in Christo filio illustri et: 
magnifico Indorum regi, sacerdotwm sane- 
tissimo, salutem et Apostolicam benedic- 
tionem.” Zr—That the Dalai Lama was 
the Proester John, is deniod by Paulsen, the 


real author of Mosheim’s Hist. Tartaror. 
Ecelesiastica, Yet more recently Joh. Eberh. 
Fischer, in his Introduction to the History 
of Siberia, p. 81 (in German), endeavoured 
to show that the Dalai Lonna (Lama) and 
Prester John are the same person; and that 
the latter name is a fictitious word, which 
the Europeans did not correctly understand. 
And whoever is sensible how low a people 
may sink under the influence of supersti- 
tion, will not deem the idolatry of the 
Thibetians full proof, that the Grand Lama 
and Prester John could not be the same 
person, At least, if reliance may be put 
upon the aceount of the Augustinian eremite 
George (of which Gatterer’s Allgem. Hist. 
Bidbl. contains an extract), it was in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, that the 
regal power in Thibet was first Joined with 
that of the Grand Lama; which is a new 
argument in favour of Fischer's opinion, 
See the Hist, Bibl. viii, 191. Sch?—But this 
hypothesis of Fischer seems to be fully sub- 
verted by the arguments of Mosheim and 
Paulsen, Hist. Tartaror, Eccles. p. 187, &e. 
See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. xxy.192. Tr] 

‘ Atabee was an official title given by 
the Seljukian emperors or sultans to the 
licutenants or viceroys whom they placed 
over certain provinces, The Latin historians 
of the crusades, of whom a collection was 
published by Jac, Bongars, call this Atabee 
Zenghi, Sanguinus. Seo Barth. Herbelot, 
Biblioth. Orientale, article Atabeck, p. 142. 
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disposed to attack Antioch, the courage of the Christians began to 
fail. They therefore implored the succour of the Christian kings of 
Europe, and with tears supplicated for new armies of crusaders. The 
Roman pontiffs favoured these petitions, and left no means untried 
to persuade the emperor and other sovereigns to undertake another 
expedition to Palestine. 

§ 9. This new crusade was long a subject of debate in some of the 
popular assemblies, and in the councils. At length, under pope 
Eugene III., the celebrated abbot of Clairvaux in France, St. Bernard, 
a man of immense influence, brought the question to an issue. For 
as he, in the year 1146, preached the cross (as the phrase then was) 
in both France and Germany, but especially in a public assembly of 
the French at Vezelay, and promised, in the name of God, great 
victories, and a most prosperous issue of the enterprise, Lewis VIL, 
king of the French, his queen, and a vast number of nobles who 
were present, devoted themselves to the sacred war. Conrad IIL, 
emperor of the Germans, at first resisted the admonitions of St. 
Bernard: but after some delay he followed the example of the 
French king. Both, therefore, proceeded towards Palestine, with 
very numerous armies, by different routes. But the greater part of 
both armies perished miserably on the road, either by famine or by 
shipwreck, or by the sword of the Mahumedans; to whom they were 
betrayed by the perfidious Greeks, who feared the Latins more than 
they did the Mahumedans. Lewis VII. left his country in the year 
1147, and arrived at Antioch in the month of March in the fol- 
lowing year, with a small army, and that exhausted by its sufferings. 
Conrad commenced his march in the month of May 1147, and in 
November of the same year joined Lewis at Nice, having lost the 
greater part of his troops by the way. Both proceeded to Jerusalem 
in the year 1148; and they led back to Europe the few soldiers that 
survived, in the year 1149. For these princes were unable to effect 
anything, among other causes, on account of the disagreement between 
them. ‘The only effect of this second crusade was, to drain Europe, 
in a most unhappy manner, of a great portion of its wealth, and of a 
vast number of its inhabitants.’ 


1 Besides the historians of the erusades to wait for the arrival of the king. But the 


collected by Bongars, see Jo. Mabillon’s 
Annales Benedict. vi. 399, 404, 407, 417, 
451, &c. Jac. Gervais, Hist, de PAbbE 
Suger, iii, 104—128, 173, 190, 239, &e. 
This Suger, a famous abbot of St. Denys, 
was left by Lewis VII. to govern his king- 
dom during his absence. Vertot, Hist, des 
Chevaliers de Malte, i. 86, &e, Jo. Jac. Mas- 
coy. de Rebus Lmperti sub Conrado IL, 
[The French erusaders numbered nearly 
100,000 armed men, of whom 70,000 were 
mounted cuirassiers, and the rest infantry. 
The German army was of about the same 
number. The emperor moved first, pursuing 
a direct course through Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Thrace, to Constantinople, where he was 


Greek emperor received him coldly; and by 
artifices induced him to cross the Bos- 
phorus, and proceed towards Palestine, The 
Grecian guides assigned him, led him into 
defiles and dangerous positions in Lycaonia, 
where the Mahumedans nearly destroyed his 
army. After the loss of all his baggage, ho 
was obliged to tun back with but a handful 
of men, The French army proceeded from 
Metz, crossed the Rhine at Worms, and the 
Danube at Ratisbon, passed through Hun- 
gary, and arrived safely at Constantinople. 
There they were told the German army 
had gone on, and were very successful 
against the infidels, Lewis now passed the 
straits, and was at Nice when Conrad re- 
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§ 10. The unfortunate issue of the second crusade did not, how- 
ever, make the Christian cause in the East absolutely desperate. If 
the Christian princes had attacked the enemy with their combined 
strength, and acted in harmony, they would have had little to fear. 
But all the Latins, and especially their chiefs, abandoning themselves 
without restraint to ambition, avarice, injustice, and other vices, 
weakened each other by their mutual contentions, jealousies, and 
broils. Hence a valiant general of the Mahumedans, Salaheddin, 
whom the Latins call Saladin, viceroy, or rather king, of Egypt and 
Syria, assailed the Christians in the most successful manner, captured 
Guy of Lusignan, the king of Jerusalem, in the fatal battle of 
Tiberias, A.D. 1187; and in the same year reduced Jerusalem under 
his power.! After this ruinous campaign, the hopes of the Christians 
in the East rested wholly on the aid to be derived from the kings of 
Europe. This aid the Roman pontiff obtained after many and varied 
solicitations ; but the event was not answerable to his counsels, wishes, 
and efforts. 

§ 11. The third crusade was commenced by the emperor Frederic L,, 
surnamed Barbarossa; who traversed the provinces of Greece with 
a large army of Germans, in the year 1189, and after surmounting 
numerous difficulties in Asia Minor, and vanquishing the forces of a 
Mahumedan king resident at Iconium, made his way towards Syria. 
But the next year, he perished unhappily in the river Saleph, which 
passes by Seleucia—it is uncertain how; and a great part of his 
soldiers returned to Europe. The others continued the war, under 
Frederic, son of the deceased emperor: but the plague swept off very 
many of them, and, at length, their general, the empercr’s son, in the 
year 11915; when the rest dispersed, and very few of them returned. 
to their own country.’ 

§ 12. The emperor Frederic was followed, in the year 1190, by 


turned. The sovereigns continued together 
for a few days, and began their mareh 
southerly along the coast. But the em- 


left, all perished. He and those with him 
arrived safe at Palestine. The emperor 
also rejoined him with a few troops. Their 


peror, thinking it not honourable for him to 
attend a camp in which he had no command, 
returned to Constantinople, and afterwards 
embarked for the Holy Land. Lewis led 
his army through the interior of Asia Minor, 
to avoid passing the large rivers near their 
mouths, The Mahumedans hoyered around 
him, cut off his supplies, and at length at- 
tacked him in the mountains of Laodicea to 
great advantage, destroyed a large part of 
his army, and came near to capturing the 
king himself. At length he arrived with 
the wreck of his army at Attalia, the capital 
of Pamphylia, where the Greeks drained 
them of their resources, and so embarrassed 
their proceeding by land, that the king, with 
part of his troops, was obliged to embark on 
board the few vessels he could obtain, leay- 
ing the remainder of his army to fight their 
way by land, if they could. Those he thug 


united forces formed but a small army; yet 
they would haye been able to reduce Damas- 
cus if the Christian princes of the East had 
not disagreed, and thus embarrassed their 
operations. The siege was abandoned; the 
sovereigns visited Jerusalem as pilgrims, 
and at length returned to Europe, with less 
than a tenth part of the men that had en- 
listed in the crusade. Tr. ] 

" See the Arab Bohadin’s Life of Saladin; 
which Alb. Schultens published in Arabic, 
with a Latin translation, Lugd. Bat. 1732, 
fol. c. xxxiv. &e. p. 60, &e. Add Herbelot, 
Biblioth. Orientale, artic, Salaheddin, p.742, 
&c., and Marigny, Histoire des Arabes, iv. 
289, &c. 

* These events are best illustrated by the 
celebrated count Henry yon Biinau, in his 
life of Frederie I, written in German p. 278, 
293, 309, 333, &e. 
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Philip Augustus, king of France, and Richard, surnamed the Lion- 
hearted, king of England. Both these went by sea, and reached 
Palestine, with a chosen army, in the year 1191. Their first battle 
with the enemy was not unsuccessful; but in July of that year, after 
the reduction of the city of Acre, the king of France returned to 
Europe; leaving, however, a part of his troops in Palestine. After 
his departure, the king of England prosecuted the war with vigour, 
and not only vanquished Saladin in several battles, but also occupied 
Jaffa and Cesarea, cities of Palestine. But being deserted by the 
French and Italians,and moved also by other reasons of great weight, 
he concluded a truce with Saladin, in the year 1192, for three years, 
three months, and three days; and soon after left Palestine with his 
troops.' Such was the issue of the third crusade; which drained 
Germany, England, and France, both of men and money, but afforded 
very little advantage to the Christian cause in Asia. 

§ 13. During these wars of the Christians with the Mahumedans 
for the possession of the holy land, arose the three celebrated eques- 
trian or military orders; whose business it was to clear the roads of 
robbers, to harass the Mahumedans with perpetual skirmishes, to 
afford assistance to the poor and the sick among pilgrims to the holy 
places, and to perform any other services which the public exigencies 
seemed to require.” The first of these orders, the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, derived their name from a hospital in the city of 
Jerusalem consecrated to St. John the Baptist, in which certain pious 
and charitable brethren were accustomed to receive and afford relief 
to the needy and the sick visitants of Jerusalem. After the esta- 
blishment of the kingdom of Jerusalem, this hospital gradually 
acquired, from the liberality of pious persons, larger revenues than 
were requisite for the object of relieving the poor and the sick; and 
its president or master, Raymund du Puy, about the year 1120, 
with his brethren, offered to the king of Jerusalem to make war upon 
the Mahumedans, at his own expense. The king approved the plan ; 
and the Roman pontiffs confirmed it by their authority. Thus at 
once, and to the surprise of all, from being administerers to the poor 
and the sick, who were removed from all bustle and noise, they 
became military characters ; and the whole order was divided into 
three classes, knights, or soldiers who were of noble birth, and 
whose business it was to fight for religion; priests, who conducted 
the religious exercises of the order; and serving brethren, that is, 
soldiers of ignoble birth. This order exhibited the greatest feats of 
valour; and thus procured immense wealth. After the loss of 
Palestine, the knights passed into the island of Cyprus: subsequently 
they occupied the island of Rhodes, and held it a long time: when 


1 Gabr. Daniel, Hist. de France, iii. 426, orders, though not all, are enumerated by 
&e. Rapin Thoyras, Hist. d Angleterre, ii. Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Bibliograph. Antiquar. 
251, &e. [Hume’s Hist. of England, ch. p. 465, &c. [The hospital from which they 
x. vol. i. p. 403, &c.] Marigny, Hist. des took their name was dedicated to St. John 
Arabes, iv. 285, &e. the almoner, patriarch of Alexandria, Ed.| 

2 The writers who treat of these three 
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expelled from Rhodes by the Turks, they obtained from Charles V. 
the possession of the island of Malta, where their Grand Master still 
resides.! 

§ 14, The second order was wholly military; that is, it did not 
embrace both soldiers and priests. It was called the order of 
Templars, from a house situated near the temple of Solomon in 
Jerusalem, which Baldwin II, king of Jerusalem, gave to the 
knights, temporarily, for their first residence. The order began 4.p. 
1118, at Jerusalem; and had for its founders Hugo de Pagans,’ 
Godfrey de S. Amore,’ and seven others, whose names are not known. 
Its full establishment and its rule it obtained, A.p. 1128, from the 
council of Troyes in France. These knights were required to defend 
the Christian religion by force of arms, to guard the highways, and 
to protect the pilgrims to Palestine from the cruelties and robberies 
of the Mahumedans. By its valour this order likewise acquired 
great fame and vast wealth; but at the same time, by its pride, 
luxury, cruelty, and other vices, incurred peculiar odium; which rose 
so high at last, that the order was wholly suppressed by a decree of 
the pontiff and of the council of Vienne.® 

§ 15. The third order, that of the Teutonic knights of St. Mary of 
Jerusalem, was similar to the first, by requiring care of the poor and 
the sick, as well as warfare. It originated A.p. 1190, at the siege of 
Acre or Ptolemais; yet some place its obscure beginnings a little 
earlier, and at Jerusalem. During this siege some pious and bene- 


1 The most recent and best history of 
this order is that composed by Renat. Aubert 
de Vertot, by order of the knights, and 
published first at Paris, and afterwards at 
Amsterdam, 1732, 6 vols. 8vo. Add Hipp. 
Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, ii. 72, &e. [In 
1798, the knights of Malta betrayed the 
island to the French fleet, then carrying 
Buonaparte to Egypt. The English imme- 
diately after blockaded the island, took it 
in 1800, and have held it ever since. The 
order lost the greater part of its reyenues 
during the French revolution; and from 
the time Malta was surrendered to the 
French, sank into insignificance; and is 
now, A.D. 1830, nearly, if not altogether 
extinct. Zr.—It has still, however, a re- 
cognised existence in the Roman and Aus- 
trian states, and till 1860, in Naples. It 
has 4 grand priorates, Rome, Venice, the 
Two Sicilies, and Bohemia, and is repre- 
sented diplomatically as a sovereign power 
at the court of Vienna. The governing 
body resides at Rome. d.| 

[Hugues des Payens. Zr] 

= (Or St. Omer. 7Z7.] 

4 See Jo. Mabillon, Annales Benedict. vi. 
159, &e. [Mabillon there says, ‘Their rule 
was taken almost verbatim from that of St. 
Benedict, and consisted of the same number 
of chapters, viz.72, Many persons suppose 
that it was drawn up by St. Bernard. It 


received modifications from time to time; 
but their earliest regulations were the fol- 
lowing: The knights shall attend the entire 
religious services, by day and by night; 
and if any one is prevented from attending, 
by his military duties, he shallrepeat thirteen 
Pater nosters, in place of matins, nine in 
place of vespers, and seven in place of each 
of the minor canonical hours. For each 
deceased brother, 100 Pater nosters shall 
be said daily for seven days; and his allot- 
ment of food and drink (his rations) during 
forty days shall be given to some poor 
person. The knights may eat flesh thrice 
a week, on the Lord’s day, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays; the other four days they must: 
abstain from flesh, and on Fridays must be 
content with lenten fare. Each knight may 
haye three horses, and one squire. No one 
may either hawk or hunt. See Fleury’s 
Hist. de Eglise, 1, \xvii. cap. 55. Tr.J 

°* See Matth. Paris, Historia Major, p. 66, 
&c. for an account of the origin of the order, 
Peter du Puy, Hist. de ? Ordre militaire 
des Templiers, which was republished with 
many additional documents, Brussels, 1751, 
4to. Nic. Giirtler, Hist. Templariorwm Mi- 
Kitum, Amstel. 1691, 8vo. [For a list of 
more recent writers, see Winer’s Handb. d. 
my sehen Literatur, Leips. 1826, p. 184, 

r. : 
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volent Germans undertook to provide accommodations for sick and 
wounded soldiers; and the undertaking so pleased the German 
princes who were present, that they resolved to establish an asgo- 
ciation for that object, to be composed of German knights. The 
Roman pontiff, Celestine III., afterwards approved of the society, 
and confirmed it by formal enactments. None were to be admitted 
into this order except Germans of noble birth; and those admitted were 
to devote themselves to the defence of the Christian religion and the 
holy land, and to the care of the poor and the sick. At first, the 
austerity of the order was very great, clothing and bread and water 
being the only recompense of the knights for the labours which they 
endured. But this rigour soon ceased, as the wealth of the society 
increased. When the order retired from Palestine, it occupied 
Prussia, Livonia, Courland, and Semigallia; and though it lost 
those provinces at the Reformation, yet it retained a part of its 
estates In Germany.! 


CHAPTER II. 


ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Adverse events in the West— § 2. In the East — § 3, Prester John slain. 


§ 1. Nuiruer the Jews, nor the polytheists, could give the Christians 
of the West so much trouble as formerly. The former were accused 
by the Christians of various crimes, pretended or real; so that their 
efforts were directed, not so much to make opposition to the Chris- 
tians, as to defend themselves, in the best manner they could, against 
their attacks. Such of the polytheists as remained in the north of 
Europe —and they were numerous in several places — frequently 
made great slaughter among the Christians? But the Christian 
kings and princes, who were in their vicinity, gradually brought 
their rage under restraints; and did not cease from waging war upon 
them till they had deprived them both of their independence, and of 
their religious freedom. 

§ 2. The writers of that age are filled with complaints of the cruelty 
and rage of the Saracens against the Christians in the East. Nor is 
there any reason to question their veracity. But most of them have 
omitted to state the great causes of this cruelty, which were, for the 


most part, on the side of the Christians. 


1 Tn addition to Raymund Duell’s Hist. 
Ordinis Teutonict, Vindob. 1727, fol., see 
Peter von Dusbure’s Chronicon Prussia, 
edited with the notes of Christopher Hart- 
knoch, Jena, 1679, 4to. Hipp. Helyot, His¢. 
des Ordres, iii. 140, &e. The Chronicon 
Ordinis Teutonici, in Ant. Mattheei Analecta 


In the first place, the 


Veteris Abvi, v. 621, 658, ed, nova. The Pri- 
vilegia Ordinis Teutonici, in Jo, Peter Von 
Ludewig’s Reliquie Manuscript. vi. 43. 

2 Helmold, Chronicon Slavor. 1. i. c. xxxiv. 
p. 88, c. xxxv. p. 89, c. xl. p. 99. Linden- 
brog, Seripter. Septentrior. p. 195, 196, 201. 
Peter Lambecius, Res Hamburg. 1. i. p. 23. 
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Saracens had a right, according to the laws of war, to repel violence 
by violence: nor is it easy to see with what face the Christians 
could require of this nation, which they attacked with large armies 
and slaughtered, that it should patiently receive blows and not return 
them. Besides, the Christians in the East committed abominable 
crimes, and did not hesitate to inflict the most exquisite sufferings 
and distress upon the Saracens. And can any think it strange that 
they should deem it right to retaliate? Lastly, is it a new and 
surprising thing that a people, not remarkable for mildness and 
gentleness of temper, when provoked by the calamities of wars, de- 
nominated holy, should be severe upon their subjects, who were united 
in religion with their enemies ? 

§ 3. A vast change in the state of the Christians, in northern Asia, 
took place near the close of this century, in consequence of the vic- 
tories of the great Genghiskan, commander of the Tartars. For this 
descendant of the Mongals, or Moguls, a hero who has had few equals 
in any age, attacked David, or Ungchan, the brother, or son, or at 
least the successor of the celebrated Prester John, and himself called 
by that name, and having conquered him in battle slew him:! then 
assailing the other princes, who ruled over the Turks, the Indians, 
and the inhabitants of Cathay, he either slew them, or made them 
tributary ; and after this, invading Persia, India, and Arabia, he over- 
turned the Saracenic empire, and established that of the Tartars in 
those countries.? From this time the reputation of the Christian 
religion was greatly diminished in the countries which had been sub- 
ject to Prester John, and his successor David; nor did it cease to 
sink, and to decline gradually, till it was wholly overwhelmed by 
either Mahumedan errors or the fables of paganism. Yet the pos- 
terity of John, for a long time after this, held, in the kingdom of 
Tangut, in which his original sect was, some degree of power, though 
much restricted, and not independent; and these continued to adhere 
to the Christian religion.* 


1 As to the year in which Genghiskan 
attacked and conquered Prester John, the 
Greek, Latin, and oriental writers disagree 
very much. Most of the Latin writers fix 
on the year 1202, and thus refer the event 
to the thirteenth century. But Marco Paolo, 
the Venetian, de Regiontbus Oriental. 1. i. 
ce. 51, 62, 58, and others, state that it took 
place in 1187, and their authority I choose 
to follow. Demetrius Cantimir, prince of 
Moldavia, deviates from both; and in his 
preface to the History of the Ottoman Bim- 
pire, p. xly. t. 1. French ed., states, on the 
authority of the Arabians, that Genghiskan 


did not invade the territories of his neigh- 
bours till 1214. 

? Petit de la Croix, Histoire de Genghiz 
Can, Paris, 1711, 12mo, p. 120, 121. Bar- 
thol. Herbelot, Brblioth. Orientale, artic. 
Genghizkhan, p. 378. Jos. Sim. Asseman, 
Bibliotheca Oriental. Vaticana, t. iii. pt. i. 
p. 101 and 295, &e. Jean du Plan Carpin, 
Voyage en Tartarie, cap. v. in the Recueil 
des Voyages au Nord, vii. 350. 

_. Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vaticana, t. 
ii, pt.ii. p. 500, &e. [Mosheim, Hist. Tar- 
taror. Eccles. ¢. ii. p. 29, &e. Tr] 
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THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE STATE OF LEARNING AND PHILOSOPHY. 


§ 1, 2. State of learning and science among the Greeks— § 3, 4. Among the Latins — 
§ 5. Study of the civil law—§ 6. Canon law—§ 7. Philosophy among the Latins — 
§ 8. Disagreements among the philosophers—§ 9. Contests of the dialecticians. The 
realists and nominalists. 


§ 1. Amone the Greeks, though the times were calamitous, and revo- 
lutions and intestine wars were very frequent, the study of literature 
and the liberal arts was highly honoured. This was attributable to 
the patronage and the literary zeal of the emperors, especially the 
Comneni; and likewise to the vigilance of the Constantinopolitan 
patriarchs, who feared, lest the Greek church should want defenders 
against the Latins, if her priests were given up to ignorance. The 
learned and luminous commentaries of Hustathius, bishop of Thessa~ 
lonica, upon Homer and Dionysius,! show that men of the best 
talents applied themselves diligently to the study of classic literature 
and antiquities.? And the many respectable historians of the events 
of their own times, John Oinnamus,’ Michael Glycas,! John Zonaras,® 


1 [Periegetes. Tr.] 

? |Eustathius was archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica in 1185, when his eloquence saved 
that city from demolition by its Sicilian 
conquerors. He was alive in 1194. His 
excellent commentary on Homer was pub- 
lished, Rome, 1550, 4 vols. fol., and Basil, 
1560, 3 vols. fol. He also wrote a good 
commentary on the geographical poem of 
Dionysius Periegetes, Gr. Paris, 1577, fol. 
He wrote nothing on theology, so far as is 
known. Tr.] 

8 [John Cinnamus, a grammarian and a 
soldier, secretary to Manuel Comnenus, flou- 
rished a.p. 1160, and was alive a.p. 1183. 
He wrote the history of the two Comneni, 
John and Manuel, comprising events from 
1118 to 1176. The first part is very con- 
cise; the latter a full history; and both are 
written with fidelity, and in a good style. 
The best edition is that of Car. du Fresne, 
in six books, Paris, 1670, fol. Zr.]} 

* [Michael Glycas, a native of Sicily, 


flourished a.p. 1120. His Annales Quadri- 
partiti, is historical, philosophical, and theo- 
logical. Part I. describes the creation of 
the world in six days; Part IT. extends from 
the creation to the birth of Christ; Part IIT. 
to Constantine the Great; and Part IV. to 
the death of Alexins Comnenus, a.p. 1118. 
It was published Gr. and Lat. with notes 
by Labbé, Paris, 1660, fol. Glycas also 
wrote Disputatiuncule LL, and many epis- 
tles, of which fragments are preserved. Z7r.] 

5 (John Zonaras, who flourished about 
1118, was a native of Constantinople, and 
for many years in public civil life; but being 
bereft of his wife and children, he retired 
to a monastery, and solaced himself by 
writing for posterity. His Annals or Com- 
pendious History, is in three parts: the first 
treats of the Jews, from the creation to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus ; the second 
gives the Roman history from the founding 
of Rome to Constantine the Great, abridged 
chiefly from Dion Cassius; the third part 
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Nicephorus Bryennius,' and others,’ are proof that neither the dispo- 
sition to benefit succeeding ages, nor the ability to write with skill, 
was wanting to many among the Greeks.* 
§ 2. No one took more pains to excite and cherish the love of phi- 
losophy than Michael Anchialus, patriarch of Constantinople.* ‘The 
philosophy to which he was attached appears to have been that of 
Aristotle: for the cultivators of philosophy among the Greeks were 
chiefly employed in expounding and improving this ; as appears, 
among other specimens, from Hustratius’ exposition of Aristotle’s 
Ethics and Analytics.> Yet the Platonic philosophy was not wholly 
neglected. On the contrary, it appears that many, and especially 
those who embraced the principles of the mystics, much preferred this 
philosophy to the peripatetic; and they considered Plato as suited 
to men of piety and candour, Aristotle to wranglers and the vain- 


brings the history of the Greek empire down 
to the death of Alexius Comnenus, A.p.1118. 
The best edition is that of Car. du Fresne, 
Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1686, 2 vols. fol. Zo- 
naras also wrote commentaries on the apos- 
tolic canons, on some canonical epistles of 
the Greek fathers, and on the canons of the 
councils ; all of which were published Gr. 
and Lat. Paris, 1618, and with Beyeridge’s 
notes, in his Pandecte Canonum, Oxon. 
1672, fol. Some tracts and epistles of Zo- 
naras have likewise been published. 7’. ] 

1 [Nicephorus Bryennius was the husband 
of the celebrated historian, Anna Comnena, 
and son-in-law to the emperor Alexius, who 
raised him to the rank of Caesar. He was 
much concerned in the public transactions 
from 1096 till 1137, the probable year of 
his death. He wrote the Byzantine history, 
in four books, from 1067 to 1081, published 
Gr, and Lat. with notes by Peter Poussin, 
Paris, 1661, fol., and by Car. du Fresne, 
subjoined to the history of John Cinnamus, 
Paris, 1670, fol. Zr.] 

2 [Anna Comnena, the daughter of the 
emperor Alexius Comnenus, a woman of 
superior talents and learning, was born, A.D. 
1083, flourished a.p. 1118, and lost her 
husband in 1187, After this, she com- 
menced writing her history of her father’s 
reign, from A.p. 1069 to 1118, which is pro- 
perly a continuation of her husband’s history, 
She completed it a.p, 1148, and ealled it 
Alexias, or de Rebus ab Alewio patre gestis, 
libri xv. It is a well-written history; and 
important, as giving a minute account of 
the first crusaders, of whom she had per- 
sonal knowledge. The best edition is that 
of Poussin, Gr. and Lat., with a Glossary, 
Paris, 1651, fol. or rather its reprint by Du 
Fresne, subjoined to Cinnamus, Paris, 1670, 
fol. 

Constantinus Manasses, about 1150, wrote 
a Chronicon, in verse, from the creation to 
1081, addressed to Irene, the sister of 


Manuel Comnenus; published Gr. and Lat. 
Leyden, 1616, 4to. and Paris, 1655, fol. 

Neophytus, a Greek presbyter and monk, 
who flourished a.p. 1190, composed a nar- 
rative of the calamities of Cyprus, when 
taken by the English crusaders, a.p. 1191; 
published Gr. and Lat. by Cotelier, Monu- 
menta Eccles. Grece, i. 457. 

The preceding list contains the most noted 
Greek historians of this century. Z’r.] 

8 [In this term, taken in its greatest lati- 
tude, must be included the monk Nestor, 
the father of Russian history, who flourished 
at Kiow, in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, and whose annals have procured 
reputation to professor Schlozer. See his 
Probe Russischer Annalen, Bremen and Got- 
ting. 1768, 8vo. Schi.] 

4 Theodorus Balsamon, Prefat. ad Photii 
Nomocanonem; in Henry Justell’s Biblio- 
theca Juris Canon. veteris, ti. 814.—[ Michael 
Anchialus was patriarch of Constantinople 
from 1167 to 1185. According to Balsamon, 
he was a consummate philosopher; and it 
is certain that he was a fierce antagonist of 
the Latins. He has left us five synodal 
decrees; published Gr. and Lat. in the Jus 
Gr. Rom. 1. iii. p. 227. He also composed 
a Dialogue, which he had with the emperor 
Manuel Comnenus, upon occasion of the 
arrival at Constantinople of legates from 
the Roman pontiff; some extracts from 
which are published by Leo Allatius, de 
Consensu, Fe. 1, ii. e. 8, § 2, ¢. 5, § 2, ande. 
ER Sah eal 

° [Eustratius was metropolitan of Nice, 
about 1110, and was reputed a learned man, 
and distinguished theologian. His com- 
ments on Aristotle’s Ethics, and on the 
Posterior Analytics, have been published, 
His tract against Chrysolanus, de Proces- 
sione Sp. Sancti, still exists in MS. besides 
(as is said) some other tracts on the same 
subject, Zr.] 
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glorious, And their disagreement soon after gave rise to the noted 
controversy among the Greeks, respecting the comparative merits of 
the Platonic and the Aristotelian philosophies. 

§ 3. In a great part of the western world extraordinary zeal was 
awakened in this age for the prosecution of literature, and the culti- 
vation of every branch of learning: to which some of the pontiffs, and 
kings and princes, who could see the utility of learning in improving 
and establishing society, contributed by their authority and their 
munificence. Hence associations of learned men were formed, in 
many places, for teaching the various branches of human knowledge ; 
and as the youth resorted to them in great numbers, eager for instruc- 
tion, by degrees those higher schools were organised, which the next 
age called Universities. Paris exceeded all the other cities of Europe 
in the number of its learned men, and of its schools of various kinds, 
as well as in the concourse of its students. Hence, in this city, about 
the middle of the century, sprang up the pattern of our own literary 
institutions, though as yet rude and imperfect; but which time gra- 
dually moulded into form and made complete.! Nearly contem- 
poraneous was the foundation of a distinguished school at Angers, for 
various branches of learning, by the care and efforts of Ulger, the 
bishop; though here jurisprudence appears to have held the first 
rank.? There was already at Montpelier a very celebrated school for 
the civil law, and for medical science.? In Italy the school of Bologna, 
which seems to have had its commencement anterior to this century, 
was now gaining high renown. It was chiefly resorted to by the 
students of the Roman law, both civil and ecclesiastical ; and espe- 
cially after the emperor, Lothair IJ., reinstated it, and conferred 
on it new privileges.‘ In the same country the medical school of 
Salerno, which had before been very celebrated, now allured an 
immense number of students. While so many schools were rising up 
in Europe, the sovereign pontiff, Alewander ITI., enacted a special 
law in the council of Rome, a.p. 1179, requiring schools to be every- 
where set up, or to be reinstated, if they had before existed, in the 
monasteries, and in the cathedral churches: for such of them as had for- 
merly flourished, were either wholly gone, or much decayed, through 


enriched their city with such an ornament. 


1 Ges. Egasse de Boulay, Hist. Acad, 
Paris. ii. 463, &e. Steph. Pasquier, Jee- 
cherches de la France, |. iii. e. xxix. Peter 
Lambecius, Hist. Biblioth. Vindob. 1. ii. ¢. v. 
P 260. Hist. Litt. de la France, ix. 60— 
88. 

2 Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. ii. 215. Poe- 
quet De la Livoniére Diss. sur 0 Antiquité 
del’ Université d’ Angers, p. 21, &e. Angers, 
1736, 4to. 

8 Hist. Générale de Languedoc, par les 
Bénédictins, ii. 617, &e. 

4 The inhabitants of Bologna tell us, their 
university was founded as early as the jifth 
century, by Theodosius IL, and they show 
the diploma of that emperor, by which he 


But most writers contend that this diploma 
is a fabrication; and they adduce strong 
proofs that the school of Bologna was not 
more ancient than the eeventh century, and 
that its principal enlargement was in the 
twelfth century, particularly in the time of 
Lothair II. See Car. Sigonius, Historia 
Bononiensis ; as published with notes among 
his works: Lud. Ant, Muratori, Antiquitates 
Italice Medii Alvi, iii. 28, 884, 898, and 
especially the very learned God, Ge. Keufel’s 
elegant History of the University of Bo- 
logna, written in German, Helmst. 1750, 
8yo. Compare Just. Henr, Bohmer’s Pref. 
ad Corpus Juris Canonici, p. 9, &v. 
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the negligence -of the monks and bishops.! But the daily increasing 
fame and glory of the higher schools, or universities, rendered this law 
of little effect: for the majority flocking to these new seats of learn- 
ing, the monastic and cathedral schools gradually came to nothing. 

§ 4. Among the benefits derived from these many literary associa- 
tions, at their very commencement, was this, that not only were the 
boundaries of human knowledge extended, but likewise a new division 
of the branches of it took place. Hitherto all learning had been con- 
fined to what were called the seven liberal arts; three of which, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and dialectics, comprised what was called the Trwviwm; 
and the other four, arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy, were 
called the Quadrivium. Most persons were contented with the Tri- 
vium; but those who wished to be thought learned men of the first 
rank, ascended to the Quadrivium. To these arts were now added, 
besides the study of languages, (for which few had much taste,) 
theology,— not, however, the old and simple theology, which was des- 
titute of system and connexion, and rested solely on texts of Scripture, 
and sentences from the ancient fathers, but philosophical, or scho- 
lastic theology ; also, jurisprudence, or civil and canon law; and 
lastly, medicine, or physic, as it was then called. For, as peculiar 
schools were now devoted to these sciences, they were of course placed 
in the list of studies which merited the attention of men of erudition. 
And when this was done, the common distribution of the sciences had 
to be changed. Hence the seven liberal arts were gradually included 
under the term philosophy; to which were added theology, jurispru- 
dence, and medicine. And thus these four Faculties, as they are 
called, were, in the next century, formed in the wniversities. 

§ 5. In Italy the reputation and authority of the old Roman juris- 
prudence revived, and caused all other systems of law then in use to 
go into desuetude, after the capture of Amalphi, a.p. 1137, by the 
emperor, Lothair IJ., when the celebrated copy of the Pandects, or 
Digest, of which there had been very little knowledge for many cen- 
turies, was discovered and came into the hands of the Pisans.2 From 
this time the learned began to study Roman jurisprudence with more 
eagerness ; schools were soon opened for learning it in the university 
of Bologna; an example which was followed by degrees in other cities 
both within Italy and without. The consequence was, that whereas 
men had previously lived under various laws, and every gentleman 
had been at liberty to choose which he would obey, whether the Salic 
laws, the Lombardic, the Burgundian, or some other, the Roman laws 
gradually obtained the ascendency, through the greater part of Europe, 
and excluded all the rest. It is an old opinion, that Lothair IL, at 
the instigation of Jrnerius, or Guarnerus, the first teacher of the 


_ | See Bohmer’s Jus Eccles. Protestantium, before the twelfth century. The MS. is now 
iv. 7 06. , in the Laurentian library at Florence, and 

[The story of the discovery of the Pan- is the only copy that contains the whole fifty 
dects at Amalfi, is shown by Savigny to books. Hallam, Lit, Hist. i. 62, ed. 1855. 
rest on very slight foundation. It is certain Hd.] j ‘ ; 
that the Pandects were known and studied 
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Roman law in the university of Bologna, published a decree, that all 
should thenceforth obey the Roman law only, the others being abro- 
gated. But learned men have shown, that this opinion is supported 
by no solid evidence.! 

§ 6. The civil law being placed among the sciences to be taught in 
the schools, the Roman pontiffs and their friends deemed it not only 
useful but also necessary that the canon law, or that which regulates 
the affairs of the church, should have the same privilege. There 
existed, indeed, some collections of canons, or ecclesiastical laws, but 
there was not one among them that was complete and fit to be 
expounded in the schools; in consequence both of their want of 
arrangement and their deficiency in copiousness of matter. Hence 
Gratian, a Benedictine monk, born at Chiusi, and now residing at 
Bologna, in the monastery of St. Felix and Nabor, about the year 
1130, compiled from the writings of the ancient doctors, the epistles 
of the pontiffs, and the decrees of councils, an epitome of canon law, 
suitable for the instruction of youth in the schools.2 The Roman 
pontiff, Hugene III., was highly pleased with the work: and the 
doctors of Bologna received it with applause, and immediately adopted 
it as their guide in teaching; and their example was followed, first by 
the university of Paris, and then by the other universities. The most 
learned men of the Roman church acknowledge that Gratian’s Decre- 
twm, as it is commonly called, or his Concordia discordantium 
Canonum, as the author himself called it, is full of numberless faults 


and mistakes.? 


1See Herm. Conringius, de Origine Juris 
Germanic, ce. xxii. Guido Grandus, Epist. 
de Pandectis, p. 21, 69, ed. Florence, 1737, 
4to. Henr. Brenemann, Historia Pandectar. 
p. 41, &c. Ind. Ant. Muratori, Pref. ad 
Leges Longobardicas; in his Scriptores Rerum 
Italicar. t. i. pt. li. p. 4, &e., and in his An- 
tiquit. Ital. Medit Avi, ii. 285, &e, On this 
subject George Calixtus had a warm con- 
troversy with Barth. Nihusius, who adhered 
to the common opinion respecting Irnerius 
and Lotharius. The history of this con- 
troversy is given by Jo. Mollerus, Cimbria 
Litterata. iii..142, &e. 

2 (Of Gratian, nothing more is known 
than is stated in the text. He completed 
his Decretum about 1151. It is divided 
into three parts. The first is subdivided 
into one hundred and one Distinctiones ; in 
which he treats of law in general, and canon 
law in particular, in the first twenty Dis- 
tinctions; and then proceeds to treat of the 
different orders of the clergy, their quali- 
fications, ordination, duties, and powers. 
The second part is subdivided into thirty- 
sia Causes, each embracing several Questions, 
which are treated of in one or more chapters. 
This part probably contains the rules and 
principles of proceeding in the ecclesiastical 
courts, in all the varieties of causes that 


Yet, as it admirably strengthens and supports the 


occur. The third part is much shorter than 
either of the preceding. It is divided into 
jive Distinctiones; and treats of the conse- 
cration of churches, worship, the sacraments, 
fasts and festivals, images, &c.—This work 
(which, with the Decretals of Gregory IX. 
in five books, the Liber sextus Decretalium 
of Boniface VIII., the Constitutions of Cle- 
ment V., and the Kxtravagantes of John 
XXII, [and a few others, called EHxtrava- 
gantes Communes. Ed.| constitutes the Cor- 
pus Juris Canonici, and forms more than 
one half of the whole), is a compilation from 
genuine and spurious canons, decrees, and 
decisions, without much discrimination; and 
is so carelessly made, that the authors are 
frequently confounded, and one cited for 
another. It is therefore of no great autho- 
rity with modern canonists. Though fa- 
vourable to the pretensions of the popes in 
the main, it is against their claims in several 
particulars ; and this may have tended to 
sink its credit with both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. After all, it was a noble 
work for the age in which it was compiled, 
and justly entitles its author to the appel- 
lation of the father of canon law. 7Z).] 

5 See, among others, Anton. Augustinus, 
de Hmendatione Gratiani, cum Observatio- 
nibus Steph. Baluze et Gerh. van Mastricht; 
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power of the Roman pontiffs, it has become in a measure sacred, and 
still retains the high authority which it unreasonably acquired in that 
illiterate and barbarous age.’ 

§ 7. All the Latins who wished to rank among learned men eagerly 
studied. philosophy. Most people, by the middle of the century, 
divided philosophy, taking the word in its broadest sense, into theo- 
retical, practical, mechanical, and logical. Under theoretical philo- 
sophy was comprehended theology, so far as it is attainable under the 
guidance of reason, that is, natural theology; also mathematics and 
physics. To practical philosophy belonged ethics, economics, and 
politics. Mechanical philosophy embraced the seven arts of common 
life, including navigation, agriculture, and hunting. Logic they 
divided into grammar, and the art of reasoning: and the latter they 
sub-divided into rhetoric, dialectics, and sophistics. Under the head 
of dialectics they included that branch of metaphysics which treats of 
general ideas. This distribution of the sciences was generally approved ; 
yet some wished to separate mechanics and grammar from philoso- 
phy: but others opposed this, because they would have all science to 
be included under the name of philosophy.? 

§ 8. But the teachers of these several branches of philosophy were 
split into varions parties and sects, which had fierce contests with each 
other. In the first place, there was a threefold method of teaching 
philosophy. (I.) The old and simple method, which did not go 
beyond Porphyry, and the Dialectics ascribed to St. Augustine; and 
which advised, that few persons should study philosophy, lest divine 
wisdom should become adulterated with human subtleties. (II.) The 
Aristotelian, which explained and elucidated the works of Aristotle. 
For Latin translations of some of the books of Aristotle were now in 
the hands of the learned;* though these translations were rude, 


Arnheim, 1678, 8vo. [Numerous errors 
having been discovered in the Decretwm, on 
which Augustinus wrote a treatise, it was 
subjected to a careful revision, by order of 


suspicion; and, if I do not misjudge, the 
fragments of the Kalendariwm, which have 
been published, bear manifest marks of pious 
fraud. 


the court of Rome, and then published with 
all the corrections that could be ascertained, 
by authority of Gregory XIII. a.p. 1680. 
Tr. 


1 See Gerh. van Mistricht, Historia Juris 
Ecelesiastici, § 293, p. 326, and Just. Hen. 
Bohmer, Jus Hecles. Protestant. i. 100, &e., 
and especially his Preface to his new edition 
of the Corpus Juris Canonict, Halle, 1747, 
4to. Alexand, Machiavel, Odservationes 
ad Sigonii Histor, Bononiensem, Opp. Si- 

ii, 111 He here adduces many 


bours, from a very ancient Kalendariwm 
Archigymnasti Bononiensis ; but these state- 
ments are much questioned. Nor has that 
famous Kalendariwm yet been published, of 
which the Bolognians tell us so much, and 
of which they have repeatedly promised to 
give the world a copy, and thus end con- 
troyersy respecting it. This fact increases 


* These statements we have derived from 
several sources; but especially from Hugo 
of St. Victor, Didascal. 1. ii. ec. ii. Opp. i. 7, 
&e., and from the Metalogicus of John of 
Salisbury, in various passages. 

% See Godofr. of S. Victor’s poem on the 
sects of philosophers in this age; published 
by Wilham Le Boeuf, Diss, sur I’ Hist. Ee- 
eles, et Civile de Paris, ii. 254, &e. Boulay, 
Hist. Acad. Paris, ii. 562, &e. Ant. Wood, 
Antiquitates Oxonienses, i. 51. John of 
Salisbury, Metalogicus and Policraticus, 
passim. 

* Robert Du Mont, Appendix ad Sigebert. 
Gemblacensem ; published by Lue. D’Achery, 
subjoined to the Opp. Guiberti de Novi- 
gento, ad ann. 1128, p. 753. ‘Jacobus 
Clericus de Venecia transtulit de Greco in 
Latinum quosdam libros Aristotelis, et com- 
mentatus est, scilicet Topica, Analyt. priores 
et posteriores, et Elenchos, Quamyis anti- 
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obscure, and ambiguous, so that those who used them in teaching, 
often fell into strange incongruities and absurdities. (III.) The free 
method, by which men attempted to investigate latent truth, by their 
own ingenuity, aided, however, by the precepts of Aristotle and Plato. 
But those who pursued this method, commendable as it may be in 
itself, for the most part, misemployed their ingenuity, and wearied 
themselves and their disciples with idle questions and distinctions.! 
These various opinions, contests, and defects of the philosophizers, 
induced many to hold all philosophy in contempt, and to wish to 
banish it from the schools. 

§ 9. But none disputed more subtly, or contended more fiercely, 
than the dialecticians; who, being occupied exclusively with wni- 
versals, as they were called, or general ideas, confined their whole 
science to this one subject, and explained it in different ways.? There 
were, at this time, two principal sects among them, Realists and 
Nominalists; each of which was subdivided into several minor parties. 
The Nominalists of this age were, indeed, inferior in numbers, and 
in authority, to the Realists; yet they were not without followers. 
To these was added a third sect, that of the Formalists; which took, 
in a sense, middle ground between the disputants. But they really 
did no good; for they cast no light on the subject, and therefore only 
furnished new matter for controversy.* Those devoted to the study 
of the medical art, astronomy, mathematics, and the kindred sciences, 
continued to frequent the schools of the Saracens in Spain; and many 
books of the Arabians were translated into Latin.‘ For the high repu- 


quior translatio super eosdem libros ha- 
beretur.’ Thomas Becket, Hpistolar. ii. ep. 
xcili. p. 454, ed. Bruxell. 1682, 4to. ‘Itero 
preces, quatenus libros Aristotelis, quos ha- 
betis, mihi faciatis exscribii—Precor etiam 
iterata supplicatione, quatenus in Operibus 
Aristotelis, ubi difficiliora fuerint, notulas 
faciatis, eo quod interpretum aliquatenus 
suspectum habeo, quia licet eloquens fuerit 
alias, ut sepe audivi, minus tamen fuit in 
Grammatica institutus.’ 

1 See John of Salisbury, Policraticus, p. 
434, &e., and Metalogicus, p. 814, &c., and 
passim. 

2 John of Salisbury, an elegant writer of 
this century, pleasantly says, in his Poli- 
craticus, seu de Nugis Curialiwm, |. vii. p. 
451. ‘He (the philosopher) is prepared to 
solve the old question about genera and 
species; and while he is labouring upon it, 
the universe grows old: more time is con- 
sumed upon it than the Cesars spent in 
conquering and subduing the world: more 
money is expended than all the wealth 
which Creesus ever possessed. For this 
single subject has occupied many so long, 
that after consuming their whole lives upon 
it, they have not understood either that or 
anything else.’ 

8 John of Salisbury, Policrat. 1. vii. p. 
451, 452, ‘Some (the Formalists), with 


the mathematicians, abstract the forms of 
things; and to them refer whatever is said 
about uniyersals. Others (the Realists) 
examine conceptions (intellectus); and 
maintain that these go by the name of uni- 
versals, There were also some (the Nomi- 
nalists) who held that words constitute the 
genera and species; but their opinion is 
now exploded, and, with the authors of it, 
has disappeared. Yet there are still some 
treading in their steps (though they blush 
to own their master and his opinions,) and 
adhering only to names, what they take 
away from things and from sensations, they 
attribute to words.’—The sect of Formalists, 
therefore, is more ancient than John Duns 
Scotus, whom the learned have accounted 
the father of the Formalists. See also John 
of Salisbury’s Metalogicus, 1. ii, e. xvii. p. 
814, &c., where he recounts the contests of 
these sects. ‘Alius (says he, among other 
things), consistit in vocibus, licet hee opinio 
cum Roscelino suo fere jam evanuerit ; alius 
sermones intuetur; alius versatur intellecti- 
bus,’ Fe. 

4 Gerhard of Cremona, a celebrated Italian 
astronomer and physician, removed to Toledo 
in Spain, and there translated many Arabic 
books into Latin, See Muratori, Antig. [ta- 
lice Medii Avi, ii. 936, 937. Peter Mirmet, 
a French monk, went among the Saracens 
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tation of the Arabic learning, joined with zeal for the conversion of 
the Spanish Saracens to Christianity, induced many to apply them- 
selves to the study of the Arabic language and literature. 


CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Lives of the clergy —§ 2. Efforts of the pontiffs to aggrandise themselves. The 
contest respecting investitures —§ 3, 4, 5. Its progress—§ 6. Compromise between 
the pontiff and the emperor —§ 7. Two popes: Anacletus and Innocent — § 8. The 
other pontiffs of this century —§ 9. Renewal of the contest under Hadrian IV. and 
Frederic Barbarossa — § 10, 11. Contests in the election of pontiffs — § 12. Contest 
of Alexander III. with Henry II.—§ 13. Alexander advances the Roman see by 
various arts — § 14. His successors — § 15, 16. The rest of the clergy and their vices 
—§ 17. Contentions between the Cistercians and Cluniacensians — § 18. Lives of the 
canons — § 19. New monastic orders —§ 20. Premonstratensians — § 21. Carmelites 
—§ 22. The Greek writers —§ 23. The Latin writers. 


§ 1. Wuerever we turn our eyes, traces meet us of dishonesty, 
ignorance, luxury, and other vices; with which both the church and 
the state were contaminated, by those who wished to be regarded as 
presiding over and taking the lead in all religious matters. If we 
except a few individuals, who were of a better character, and who 
lamented the profligacy and vices of their order; all of them, disre- 
garding the salvation of the people, were intent on gratifying their 
lusts, increasing their wealth and honours, encroaching and trampling 
upon the rights of sovereigns and magistrates, in short, on pampering 
the body. Such as have any desire to know particulars, may consult 
Bernard’s five books of Meditations addressed to the pontiff Zugene, 
and his Apology addressed to the abbot William; in the first of which 
works, he censures and deplores the shameful conduct of the pontiffs 
and bishops; in the other, the disgraceful habits of the monks.} 


in Spain and Africa to learn geography. 
See Lu. D’Achery, Spicileg. Vet. Scriptor. 
ix, 448, old ed. Dan. Merley or Morlae, an 
Englishman, fond of mathematics, went to 
Toledo in Spain, and thence brought away 
to his own country many Arabic books. 
See Ant. Wood’s Antig. Oxonienses, i. 56, 
&e, Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, 
went into Spain, and having learned the 
Arabian language, translated into Latin the 
Koran, and a life of Mahumed. See Jo. 
Mabillon, Annales Benedict. vi. 346, |. xxvii, 
And this Peter (as he himself tells us, Bzb- 
lioth. Cluniacens. p. 1109), found in Spain, 
on the Ebro, Robert Retenensis, an En- 
glishman, and Herman, a Dalmatian, as 


well as others, pursuing the study of astro- 
logy. Many other examples of the kind 
may be collected from the records of this 
century. 

_ \ Gerhohus, de corrupto Ecclesie statu; 
in Baluze, Miscellanea, v. 68, &e. Gallia 
Christiana, i. 6. Append. t. ii. p. 265, 278, 
&e. Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. ii. 490, 690, 
&c., where he treats at large of the morals 
of the ecclesiastics and ccenobites. [Hume 
(History of Eng. ch. x. A.D. 1189,) says ot 
Richard I., king of England, when about to 
enter on his crusade, that he ‘carried so 
little the appearance of sanctity in his con- 
duct, that Fulk, curate of Neuilly, a zealous 
preacher of the crusade, who from that merit 
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§ 2. The Roman pontiffs, who were at the head of the Latin church, 
laboured during the whole century, though not all with equal success, 
as well to retain their existing acquisitions of wealth and authority, 
as likewise to extend them still further, while on the contrary, the 
emperors and kings exerted themselves to the utmost to diminish 
their opulence and power. Hence arose perpetual jarring and warfare 
between the empire and the priesthood, (as it was then expressed,) 
which were a source of great public calamity. Paschal IT., who was 
created pontiff at the close of the preceding century, reigned securely 
at the commencement of this; nor was the opposing faction, that 
sided with the emperors, sufficiently powerful to fix an imperial pon- 
tiff in the chair of the deceased Guibert. Paschal, therefore, in a 
council at Rome, A.p. 1102, renewed the decrees of his predecessors 
against investitures, excommunicated Henry IV. anew, and stirred 
up enemies against him wherever he could. Henry resolutely with- 
stood these menaces and machinations: but two years after, A.p. 1104, 
his own son, Henry V., took up arms against his father, under pre- 
tence of religion ; and now all was over with him. For after an unsuc- 
cessful campaign, he was compelled by his son to abdicate the throne, 
and died friendless and forsaken at Liege, A.p. 1106. Whether the 
son was induced to engage in this war with his father, by his ambi- 
tion of reigning, or by the instigation of the pontiff, does not appear. 
But it is certain that Paschal absolved the son from his oath of 
obedience to his father, and very zealously supported and defended 
his cause.? 

§ 3. But this political revolution was far from answering the ex- 
pectations of Paschal. For Henry V. could by no means be induced 
to give up the right of investing bishops and abbots, although he 


had acquired the privilege of speaking the number. T7.] 


boldest truths, advised him to rid himself 
of his notorious sins, particularly his pride, 
avarice, and voluptuousness, which he called 
the king’s three favourite daughters. Yow 
counsel well, replied Richard, and I hereby 
dispose of the first to the Templars, of the 
second to the Benedictines, and of the third 
to my prelates.’ Such a sarcasm from a 
monarch shows the notoriety of clerical vice, 
as well as the peculiar direction it took in 
the principal classes of clerical persons. In 
the preceding chapter, A.p. 1189, Mr. Hume 
says, ‘ We are told by Giraldus Cambrensis 
(Anglia Sacra, ii. 480), that the monks and 
prior of St. Swithun threw themselves, one 
day, prostrate on the ground and in the 
mire, before Henry II., complaining, with 
many tears, and much doleful lamentation, 
that the bishop of Winchester, who was also 
their abbot, had cut off three dishes from 
their table. How many has he left you? 
said the king. Zen only, replied the dis- 
consolate monks. I myself, exclaimed the 
king, never have more than three; and I 
enjoin your bishop to reduce you to the same 


1 [On the death of Guibert, or Clement 
III., the antipope, a.p. 1100, his friends 
chose one Albert for his successor. But he 
was taken, the very day of his election, and 
confined by Paschal in the monastery of St. 
Lawrence. Theodoric was next chosen in 
his place, who also fell into Paschal’s hands, 
105 days after his election, and was shut 
up in the monastery of Cava. The friends 
of Guibert then chose Magrinulph, or Syl- 
vester IV., for pope; but he was obliged to 
leave Rome, and died shortly after. Thus 
Paschal was soon left in quiet possession of 
St. Peter’s chair. See Bower’s Lives of the 
Popes, vy. 350, ed. Lond. 1761. Z'r.] 

2 We have here consulted, in addition 
to the original sources, those excellent, his- 
torians whom we mentioned in the preceding 
cent [See note, cent. xi. p. ii. c, 2, 
§ 3. Hermann of Tournay (Narratio, fe. in 
D’Achery’s Spietleg. 11. 914,) states that the 
pope wrote a letter to young Henry, crimin- 
ating his father, and exhorting him to aid 
the church against him. Z?.] 
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conceded to the colleges of canons and monks the power of electing 
them. Hence the pontiff, in the councils of Guastalla in Italy and 
Troyes in France, a.p. 1107, renewed the decrees which had been 
enacted against investitures. The controversy was now suspended 
for a few years, because Henry was so occupied with his wars that he 
had no leisure to pursue it. But when his wars were closed, A.p. 1110, 
he marched with a large army into Italy, to settle this protracted and 
pernicious controversy at Rome. As he advanced slowly towards 
Rome, the pontiff, finding himself destitute of all succour, offered to 
compromise with him on these conditions: that the king should 
relinquish the investiture with the staff and the ring, and the bishops 
and abbots should surrender to the emperor the royal benefices,! 
[or privileges, ] which they had obtained since the times of Charles 
the Great, such as, the power of levying tribute, holding lordships, 
coining money, and the like. Henry V. acceded to these terms, in 
the year 1111: but the bishops, both of Italy and Germany, vigorously 
opposed them. A violent conflict having taken place, in the very 
church of St. Peter, at Rome, Henry caused the pontiff to be seized, 
and conducted as a prisoner to the castle of Viterbo. When he had 
lain there some time, a new convention was entered into, as necessity 
bade, in which the pontiff conceded to the king the right of giving 
investiture to bishops and abbots, with the staff and ring. Thus, 
peace being concluded, the pontiff placed the imperial diadem upon 
the head of Henry.” 

§ 4. This peace, which force and arms extorted, was followed by 
greater commotions, and more painful conflicts. In the first place, 
at Rome, violent tumults were raised against the pontiff, who was 
accused of betraying the interests of the church, and of basely 
shrinking from his duty. To quiet these tumults, Paschal assembled 
a council in the Lateran palace, A.p. 1112, before which he humbly 
confessed his fault in the agreement that had been made with the 
emperor, and submitted the matter to the pleasure of the council. 
The council rescinded the compact formed with the emperor.’ After 
this, in various synods and councils, both of France and Germany, 
Henry was excluded from communion, and was even classed among 
the heretics, than which nothing at that day was more to be dreaded.* 
The princes of Germany likewise made war upon him in several 
places in behalf of the church. To bring these many and great 
evils to a termination, Henry again marched an army into Italy, in 
the year 1116, and held a convention at Rome, A.p. 1117, the pontiff 
having escaped by flight to Benevento. But the Normans came to 
the aid of the pontiff, and Paschal boldly prepared for war against 


1 Beneficia regalia. 

2 Besides the writers already mentioned, 
Jo. Mabillon, Annales Benedict. vy. 681, and 
yi. 1, deserves to be consulted, and on each 
of the years of these and the subsequent 
transactions. 

5 Here again, this pontiff, like Gregory 
VIL, in the Berengarian controversy, placed 


his authority in subordination to the de- 
cisions of a council, and acknowledged a 
council to be his superior. The council also 
disapproved of the acts of the pontiff, 

4 See Jac. Gervaise, Diss. sur 0 Hérésie 
des Investitures; which is the fourth of 
those he had prefixed to the History of the 
abbot Suger, p. lix, ™ 
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the emperor, and made preparations for an assault upon the city of 
Rome. Important events were now anticipated, when the pontiff 
closed his life in the year 1118. 

§ 5. A few days after the death of Paschal, John Cajectan, another 
Benedictine monk from the monastery of Monte Cassino, and chan- 
cellor of the Roman church, was created pontiff, and assumed the 
name of Gelasius II. In opposition to him Henry set up another 
pontiff, Maurice Burdin, archbishop of Braga in Spain, who chose 
the name of Gregory VIIL' Gelasiua, therefore, finding himself not 
safe at Rome, or in Italy, retired into France; and soon after died 
there, at Cluny. The cardinals who had accompanied him, as soon 
as he was dead, elected Guido, archbishop of Vienne, count of Bur- 
gundy, and a relative of the emperor, for sovereign pontiff, and he 
took the name of Caliztus II. It was fortunate, both for the church 
and the state, that this man was made head of the church. A man 
of noble birth, and of elevated views, he prosecuted the contest with 
the emperor with no less vigour than success, both by decrees of 
councils and by other means; reduced Rome under his power; took 
the emperor’s pontiff captive, and cast him into prison; and fomented 
civil wars in Germany. At the same time possessing more liberal 
views than his predecessors in the papal chair, and having no ob- 
stinacy of character, he did not reject moderate councils, and could 
relax something of the demands of his predecessors for the sake of 
restoring peace, now so ardently desired.” 

§ 6. Thus, after multiplied efforts, contests, excormmunications, 
and threats, peace was ratified between the pontiff’s legates and the 
emperor in the diet of Worms, A.p. 1122, on the following conditions: 
that, hereafter, bishops and abbots should be freely chosen by those 
whose right it was to elect; but in the presence of the emperor or 
of his representative:* that if the electors disagreed among them- 
selves, the emperor should interpose, and using bishops as his 
counsellors should end the contest: that the person elected should 
take the oath of loyalty to the emperor, receive what were called the 
regalia from his hand, and perform the duties due to him on account 
of them; and that the emperor should use a different mode of con- 
ferring the regalia from that before practised, and should no longer 
confer human prerogatives by the stuff and the ring, which were the 
emblems of sacred or divine power, but by a sceptre.t This Concordat, 


1 See Steph. Baluze, Vita Mauritii Bur- the characteristic fault of monks, an inflexi- 


dini; in his Miscellanea, iii. 471, &e. 

2 If I do not greatly misjudge, thie un- 
happy contest between the emperors and the 
pontiffs, respecting the investiture of bishops 
and abbots, w not have been carried on 
with go much ity, nor have been pro- 
tracted so long, if men of liberal views and 
education been at the head of the 
church, But during half a century five 
monks had governed the church—men born 
in obscurity, of coarse manners, inca- 
pable of yielding at all, that is, possessing 


ble obstinacy and pertinacity. But a6 soon 
as a man of a better character and of a 
liberal mind ascended the chair of St. Peter, 
things assumed a different aspect, and there 
was 4 prospect of peace, 

* ¥rom this time, therefore, the people 
in Germany have been excluded from the 
election of bishops. See Peter De Marea, 
de Concordia Sacerdotin & Imperti, \. vi. ¢. 
ii, § 9, p. 783, ed, Bobmeri. 

4 Bee Muratori, Antiq. Ital, Medi AM, 
vi. 76. Jo, Schilterus, de Libertate Eccles. 
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as it is commonly called, was solemnly confirmed the next year in the 
Lateran council; and it continues in force to our times, although 
there has been some dispute between the pontiffs and the emperors 
respecting its true import." 

§ 7. Calixtus did not long survive this pacification; for he died 
A.D. 1124. His place was filled by Lambert, bishop of Ostia, known 
among the pontiffs by the name of Honorius II. Nothing memorable 
was done by him. At his death A. D. 1130, there was a schism in the 
church of Rome; for a part of the cardinals chose Gregory, the 
cardinal of St. Angelo, whose pontifical name was Innocent II.; but 
another part of them created Peter de Leon pontiff, who was called 
Anacletus II. The party of Innocent was the weaker one at Rome 
and in Italy; wherefore he fled into France and remained there 
two years. But he had the stronger party out of Italy; for, besides 
the emperor Lothair, the kings of France, England, and Spain, and 
some others, induced chiefly by the highly-famed St. Bernard, the 
particular friend of Innocent, joined themselves to his party; while 
Anacletus had for supporters only the kings of Sicily and Scotland. 
The schism was terminated by the death of Anacletus A.p. 1138; 
after which Innocent reigned alone, till the year 1143; and 
celebrated several councils, among which was the second Lateran, 
Aeped V394 

§ 8. After the death of Innocent, Guido, cardinal of St. Mark, 
under the name of Celestine I/., reigned during five months in peace. 
His successor, Lucius II., who formerly was Gerhard, a regular 
canon, governed the church during eleven months, but not pros- 
perously. For he was disturbed in various ways by the tumultuous 
Romans; and in attempting to quell one of their insurrections, he 
was killed by the stroke of a stone. His successor, Hugenius IIL, 
formerly Bernhard, a Cistercian monk, and a very distinguished 
disciple of the celebrated St. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, came to 
the government of the church A.p. 1145, and during nine years en- 
countered similar troubles and dangers, until his death, 1152. For 
he was repeatedly driven from Rome, and at one time passed a long 
exile in France. Anastasius IV., previously Conrad, bishop of 
Sabina, had a more tranquil reign; but it was of short duration ; 


German. |. iv. ¢. iv. p. 645, &e. Cees. Ras- 
ponus, de Basilica Lateranensi, 1. iy. p. 295, 
We. 


yoke of priestly government, and restore 
the ancient form of the Roman empire. 
After an unsuccessful application to the 


1 Tt was contested, among other things, 
whether the consecration should precede, or 
follow, the collation of the regalia. See Jo. 
Wil. Hoffmann, ad Concordatwin Hen. V. et 
Callisti IT. Wittemb. 1739, 4to. 

2 In addition to the common historians 
of the popes, see Jo. De Lannes, Histoire du 
Pontificat du Pape Innocent IT. Paris, 1741, 
8vo. . 
[These tumults at Rome originated from 
a strong party of citizens, who adopted the 
principles of Arnold of Brescia (see cap. v. 
§ 10 below,) and wished to shake off the 


emperor to make Rome his residence, and 
to there exercise the same powers as the 
old Roman emperors had done, they deter- — 
mined to restore the republic, and to re- 
instate the senate in its ancient grandeur. 
Such being their object, all their movements 
were of course sedition against the pontiffs 
as temporal sovereigns. See G. J. Planck’s 
Geschichte d. Christl. Kirchl. Geselischafts- 
verfassung, iv. 324, &c., and the authors 
referred to in note, chap. y. § 10, of this 
century. Z7.| 
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for he died A.p. 1154, after filling the chair one year and four 
months. 

§ 9. Under his successor, Hadrian IV., who was an Englishman, 
and a regular canon, and whose true name was Nicolas Breakspear, 
the contentions between the emperors and the Roman pontiffs, which 
were apparently settled in the times of Calixtus IT., broke out anew. 
Frederic I., surnamed Barbarossa, as soon as he was chosen emperor, 
A.D. 1152, explicitly declared his intention to maintain the dignity 
and rights of the Roman empire, everywhere, but especially in 
Italy; and to bring within a narrower compass the immense power 
and wealth of the pontiffs and of the clergy at large. Perceiving 
this intention, Hadrian felt sure that it was his duty to defend the 
authority and majesty of the church. Hence, when the emperor was 
to be crowned, A.p. 1155, first, a contest arose from the pontiff’s 
desire that Frederic should act as master of the horse.!’ Then fol- 
lowed other disputes and controversies between them in relation to 
public matters, which were fiercely agitated by letters. These contests 
being in a measure settled, others followed of equal magnitude and 
difficulty, in the year 1158, when the emperor, in order to set bounds 
to the daily increasing wealth of the pontiff, the bishops, and the 
monks, made a law that no jiefs should be transferred to another 
person without the knowledge and consent of the lord of whom they 
were held ;? and also exerted all his powers to reduce the minor states 
of Italy under bis authority. An open rupture seemed about to take 
place, when the pontiff was removed by death, on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, A.p. 1159. 

§ 10. When a new pontiff was to be elected, the cardinals were 
divided into two factions. The one, which was the more numerous, 
created Roland of Siena pontiff; the other, the less numerous, 
elected Octavian, cardinal of St. Cecilia. Roland assumed the name 
of Alexander III.; his competitor, that of Victor IV. The emperor, 
who, for various reasons, disliked Alexander, gave his support to 
Victor. The council of Pavia, summoned by the emperor a.p. 1160, 
decided according to the emperor’s pleasure. Victor, therefore, pre- 
vailed in Germany and Italy; and Alexander had to quit Rome and 
Italy, and to retire to France. In the midst of the commotions and 
strife, Victor died at Lucca, A.D. 1164. But another pontiff was im- 
mediately elected by order of the emperor; namely, Guido, cardinal 
of St. Calixtus, who assumed the name of Paschal ILI, and who was 
acknowledged by the princes of Germany, in the diet of Wurtzburg, 
A.D. 1165.  <Alewander, however, returned from France to Italy, 
prosecuted his cause with some success, and in the Lateran council 
at Rome, A.D. 1167, deposed the emperor, whom he had before re- 


1 [To hold the pope’s stirrups when he 8 These events are carefully investigated 
mounted or dismounted his horse. 77] by the illustrious count Bitnau, History of 
2 See Muratori, Antiquitates Ital. Medii Frederic I. written in German, p. 46, 49, 
Zvi, vi. 239, &c., where he shows, that by 73, &c. 99, 105, &c. 
this and other laws, Frederic first opposed 
a barrier to the power of the clergy. 
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peatedly excommunicated, and absolved his subjects from their oath 
of allegiance to him. But not long after, Rome was taken by the 
emperor, and Aleaander was obliged to flee to Benevento, and leave 
the chair of St. Peter in the hands of Paschal. 

§ 11. The prospects of Alewander seemed to brighten up, when 
the emperor, after losing the greater part of his army by a pestilential 
disease, was obliged, against his inclinations, to retire from Italy, and 
when Paschal was removed by death, A.p. 1168. But his expectations 
were soon disappointed. For the opposite faction elected John, abbot 
of Struma, pontiff, with the title of Caliatus III.; and the emperor, 
though absent in Germany and occupied with various wars and 
contests, supported the new pontiff as far as he was able. And after 
settling a degree of peace in Germany, the emperor, A.D. 1174, 
marched again into Italy with a fine army ; intending to chastise the 
cities and republics which had revolted from him. If success had 
attended this expedition of the emperor, he would doubtless have 
compelled Alexander to give place to Calixtus. But he met with 
disappointments and reverses; and after several years spent in alter- 
nate defeats and partial victories, being discouraged by adversities 
and difficulties, he concluded a peace with Alexander III., and a 
truce with his other enemies, at Venice, in the year 1177.! Some 
tell us, that the pontiff, placing his foot upon the neck of the sup- 
pliant emperor, repeated the words of David, Ps. xci. 13.2. But most 
of the moderns consider this account as entirely unsupported.® 

§ 12. Alexander IIL., whose conflict with Frederic I. procured him 
fame, had also another contest, and not a light one, with Henry IL, 
king of England, in the case of Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In the council of Clarendon, A.p. 1164, several regulations 
were enacted, by which the regal power, over the clergy, was more 
accurately defined, and the rights of bishops and priests were cireum- 
scribed within narrower limits. Thomas refused to submit to these 


1 These transactions are well illustrated 83, 101, 102, 104. Day. Wilkins, Concilia 


by count Biinau, in his Hist. of Frederic I. 
p- 115—242. To which add, Fortunatus 
Olmi, Istoria della venuta a Venetia occulta- 
mente nel an. 1177, di Papa Alessandro IIT, 
Venice, 1629, 4to, and Lud, Ant. Muratori, 
Antig. Ital. Medii Afvi, iv. 249, Ge. Ori- 
gines Guelphice, i. 879, &e. Acta Sanctor. 
April, i. 46, in the Life of Hugo, abbot of 
Bonneval ; and April, 11. 596, in the Life of 
Galdinus of Milan; which two ecclesiastics 
acted as arbiters and legates in negotiating 
this peace. 

2 («Thou shalt tread upon the lion and 
the adder: the young lion and the dragon 
shalt thou trample under feet.’ 8.] 

5 See Biinau’s Life of Frederic I. p. 242. 
Chr, Aug. Heumann, Peciles, iii, 146, lib. i, 
Biblioth, Italique, vi. 5, 16, and the writers 
mentioned by Casp. Sagittarius, Jntrod. in 
Hist. Eecles. i. 630, ii. 600. 

4 See Matth. Paris, Mist. Mayor, p. 82, 


Magne Britannia, i. 434, &e. [These arti- 
cles of Clarendon, or Constitutions, as they 
are called, were drawn up by the king and 
ratified in a full assembly of the great lords, 
barons, and prelates of the nation. The 
civilians yielded a ready assent to them, and 
most of the prelates were disposed to do the 
same. But Becket long refused, and at last 
very reluctantly subscribed to them, And 
of this compliance he afterwards repented, 
and obtained absolution from the pontiff, 
who at the same time disapproved most of 
the articles, and pronounced them null and 
void. The articles, as exhibited in Har- 
duin’s Concilia, vi. pt. ii. 1607, &c. with the 
papal approbation or disapprobation sub- 
Joined to each, are as follow. 

1. If any controversy respecting an ad- 
vowson and right of presentation to churches 
shall arise between laymen, or between 
clergymen and laymen, or between clergy- 
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regulations; because, in his opinion, they were prejudicial to the 
divine rights, both of the church at large and of the Roman pontiffs. 


men only, it shall be tried and determined 
in the court of our lord the king. Con- 
demned by the pontiff. 

2. Churches belonging to a fief of our 
lord the king cannot be conferred in perpe- 
tuity without his consent and approbation. 
Tolerated by the pontiff. 

3. Clergymen accused of any matter, being 
summoned by the king’s justiciary, must 
appear in his court and answer there to 
whatever the king’s court shall require them 
to answer, and also in the court of the holy 
church, for what it shall be determined that 
they should answer there, on the under- 
standing that the king’s justiciary shall send 
into the court of holy church to see how the 
matter shall there be treated. And if a 
clergyman shall be convicted or shall con- 
fess guilt, the church must no longer protect 
him. Condemned. 

4, It shall not be lawful for archbishops, 
bishops, or parsons of the realm, to go out 
of the kingdom without licence from our lord 
the king. And if they go out, and our lord 
the king see fit, they shall give security that 
they will not, while going, while absent, or 
while returning, bring any evil or damage 
to our lord the king or to the realm. Con- 
demned. 

5. Excommunicated persons ought not to 
give bonds to remain [where they are], nor 
to promise by oath [to do so], but only to 
give bond or a pledge to abide by the deci- 
sion of the church, that they may be absolved, 
Condemned, 

6. Laymen ought not to be accused, ex- 
cept by certain and legal accusers and wit- 
nesses in presence of the bishop (yet so that 
the archdeacon may not lose his right, nor 
any thing accruing to him thereby). And 
if those inculpated are such that no one 
dares, or is willing to acctise them; the 
sheriff, at the bishop’s instance, shall cause 
twelve lawful men of the vicinage or the 
village, to swear before the bishop that they 
will discover the truth according to their 
conscience. Tbolerated. 

7. No one who holds of the king i 
capite, nor any one of his servants, shall be 
excommunicated, nor the lands of any one 
of them be laid under an interdict, till 
application has been made to our lord the 
king, if he is within the realm, or to his 

justiciary if he be out of it, that he may see 
justice done ; and so, that what belongs to 
the king’s court may be there decided, and 
whatever belongs to the ecclesiastical court 
may be remitted to it for decision. Con- 
demned. 

8. Appeals, should they be made, ought 
to be from the archdeacon to the bishop, and 
from the bishop to the archbishop; and if the 


archbishop should fail to do justice, recourse 
should be had, lastly, to our lord the king, 
that so the controversy may be terminated 
in the archbishop’s court, by a precept from 
the king, and so that it go no further with- 
out the king’s consent. Condemned. 

9. If a challenge arise between a clerk 
and a layman, or vice versd, concerning any 
tenement which the clergyman would have 
to be an eleemosynary, and the layman a 
lay fee, it shall be determined by the award 
of twelve lawful men, before the king’s 
justiciary, whether the tenement be an elee- 
mosynary ora lay fee. If the award be that 
it is eleemosynary, the plea shall be in the 
ecclesiastical court; but if a lay fee, then, 
unless both claim tenure under the same 
bishop or baron, the plea shall be in the 
king’s court; but if both claim to hold of 
the same bishop or baron, the plea shall be 
in his court; but so that the party which 
before had seisin, shall not lose his seisin 
on account of the award made, until it 
shall have been decided by plea in court. 
Condemned, 

10. Whoever belongs to any royal city, 
castle, borough, or‘ manor of the king, if 
cited by the archdeacon or bishop for any 
crime for which he is amenable to them, if 
he will not make satisfaction upon their 
summons, they may indeed place him under 
an interdict ; but they may not proceed to 
excommunicate him till application has been 
made to the king’s chief officer of the village, 
that he may, by law, bring him to make 
satisfaction. And if the king’s officer fail 
in his duty, he shall lie at the king’s mercy, 
and thenceforward the bishop may coerce 
the accused according to ecclesiastical law. 
Condemned. 

11. Archbishops, bishops, and all persons 
of the realm who hold of the king zz capite, 
are to look on their possessions as baronies 
from the king; and therefore are to be 
responsible to the king’s justiciaries and 
officers, and are to follow and perform all 
the customs and duties prescribed by the 
king; and, like other barons, they ought to 
be present with the barons at the trials in 
the king’s court, till the proceedings come 
to relate to deprivation of life or of limbs. 
Tolerated. 

12. When an archbishopric, bishopric, 
abbacy, or priory, in the king’s demesnes, 
becomes vacant, it ought to be in his hands; 
and he shall receive all its rents and issues 
as of his demesnes; and when the church 
is to be provided for, the king is to send 
his mandate to the chief dignitaries of the 
church, and the election is to be made, in 
his chapel, with his assent, and by advice 
of the chief men of the realm whom he shall 
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Hence a quarrel arose between the king and the archbishop; and the 
latter fled into France to Alewander ITI, who was then an exile there. 
The pontiff and the king of France procured a sort of reconciliation, 


and Thomas returned to England. 


But, as no means could induce 


him to yield to the wishes of the king, four of the courtiers, doubtless 
with the king’s privity, assassinated him in the church, before the 


altar, in the year 1170.! 


eall together for that purpose. And the 
person elected, before he 1s consecrated, shall 
there do homage and fealty to the king, as 
to his liege lord, for his life and limbs and 
earthly honour, saving however the honour 
of his order. Condemned. 

13. If any one of the great men of the 
kingdom shall refuse justice to an archbishop, 
a bishop, or an archdeacon, in regard to him- 
self or those that belong to him, the king is 
to enforce justice. Andifit should happen 
that any one wrongs the king of his rights, 
the archbishops, or bishops, and archdeacons 
ought to enforce justice [by their ecclesias- 
tical decisions], so that satisfaction may be 
made to the lord the king. Tolerated. 

14. The chattels of those found guilty of 
high crimes in the king’s courts (qui sunt 
in regis forisfacto), are not to be retained 
in any church, or churchyard, to the obstrue- 
tion of justice to the king; because those 
chattels belong to the king, whether they 
are found in churches or out of them. 
Tolerated. 

15. Pleas of debt are to be made in the 
king’s court, whether due upon contract or 
not. Condemned. 

16. The sons of tenants in villenage 
are not to be ordained, without the consent, 
of the lord on whose manor they are found 
to have been born. Zo/erated. 

See Guthrie’s General Hist. of England, 
i. 509, and Harduin’s Concilia, vi. pt. ii, p. 
1607. Tr] 

1 Will, Fitzstephen, Historia Thome 
Cantuariensis, in Tho. Sparke’s Seriptores 
Rerum Anglicar. London, 1723, fol. p. 4. 
Christ. Lupus, Epistole, et Vita Thome 
Cantuar, Epistole, item, Alexandri LIT, 
Ludovict VIL, Henrict IL, in hac causa, ex 
MS. Vaticano, Bruxellis, 1682, 2 vols. 4to, 
and in the works of Lupus. Natalis Alex- 
ander, Selecta Historie Hecles, Capita, src. 
xii. diss. x. p. 833, &e. Thomas Stapleton, 
Tres Thome, seu res geste Thome Apostoli, 
S. Thome Cantuariensis, et Thome Mori, 
Colon. 1612, 8vo.—[Thomas was the son 
of a London merchant, and educated at 
Paris. Having entered into the service of 
Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, he was 
sent to Bologna to study canon law. On 
his return he was made archdeacon of Can- 
terbury ; and not long after the king called 
him to court, and made him lord chancellor 


The king, after various altercations, had to 


of England. On the death of Theobald, 
AD. 1162, the king made him archbishop 
of Canterbury. While chancellor, he had 
served the king with great ability, and lived 
in great splendour, But he now assumed 
an austere mode of life, and became a 
strenuous defender of the pretended rights 
of the church and a rigid disciplinarian. ‘To 
restrain the usurpations of the clergy, the 
king caused the constitutions of Clarendon 
to be enacted. Against these, and all other 
attempts of the king to reform abuses, Thomas 
made strenuous opposition ; and exerting his 
high powers as primate of all England, and 
possessing great and shining talents, and at 
the same time being supported by the pope 
and by the king of Franco, he was able to 
thwart all the plans of king Henry. Tho 
king therefore caused him to be prosecuted 
for maleonduct while chancellor. He was 
also arraigned for contempt of the king, and 
condemned, in a grand council of the nation, 
at Northampton, A.D, 1164. Beeket now 
appealed to the pope, contrary to the laws 
of the realm, and soon after fled to France. 
Protected by the pontiff and the king of 
France, he treated Henry with insolence ; 
and at length, through the mediation of the 
pontiff and the king of France, Honry and 
Becket were so far reconciled, that the latter 
was permitted to return to his seo, But he now 
carried matters with ahigh hand, dealing out 
anathemas and censures against the king’s 
advisers, The king was now inNormandy. 
The archbishop of York, and two bishops 
whom Becket had excommunicated, repaired 
to theking, complaining ofthe treatment they 
received from Becket. The archbishop 
remarked to him, that, so long as Beckot 
lived, the king could nover expect to enjoy 
peace and tranquillity. Tho king, being 
violently agitated, burst forth into an excla- 
mation against his servants, whose want of 
zeal, he said, had so long left him exposed 
to the machinations of that ungrateful and 
imperious prolate. Four knights of his 
household, overhearing the exclamation, im- 
mediately formed the resolution to assassinate 
Becket. They asked leave to go to England, 
and set out forthwith, without apprising tho 
king of their designs, Soon after they were 
gone, the king conjectured, from some cir- 
cumstances and remarks of the men, what 
they intended to do; and he sent messen- 
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make such expiations for this crime as the pontiff dictated; and the 
assassinated Thomas was in the year 1173 enrolled among the martyrs, 
or glorified saints of the highest order.! 

§ 13. Alexander III. employed not only arms but also art, and the 
influence of councils and laws, to establish the independence of the 
church, and especially to confirm the power of the Roman pontiffs. 
For (1.) in a council at Rome, a.p. 1179, called the third Lateran 
council, in order to avoid the commotion so often produced by the 
election of a new pontiff, he ordained that the right of voting should 
belong exclusively to the cardinals; and that the person who had 
the votes of two-thirds of the college of cardinals should be consi- 
dered the legitimate pontiff. This constitution has continued to the 
present time. Thus, from that period, the election of pontiffs as- 
sumed the forms which it still retains; and not only the people, but 
also the clergy of Rome, were wholly excluded from any participation 
in it. (II.) He was the first of all the pontiffs, who, in the same 
council, sanctioned a crusade against heretics, who were then troubling 
the church at large, and especially certain provinces of France.? 
(III.) He took from bishops and councils the right of designating the 
persons who might be worshipped as saints; and placed canonisation, 
as it is called, among the greater causes; that is, such as are to be 
decided solely by the pontiff. (IV.) Omitting some things of minor 
importance, we add this only, that he actually put in operation the 
power, claimed by the pontiffs since the time of Gregory VIL, 
namely, that of creating kings. For in the year 1179, he conferred 
the title of king on Alphonsus I, duke of Portugal, who had pre- 
viously, under Lucius L/., made his territory tributary to the church 
of Rome.* 

§ 14. Lucius IIL, who was previously Ubaldo, bishop of Ostia, was 


gers after them, commanding them not to 
lay hands upon the primate. But the mes- 
sengers arrived too late; the deed was done. 
The king was now greatly distressed, and 
took every possible means to clear himself 
of suspicion, and to pacify the pope. The 
assassins fled to Rome, did penance, and 
obtained absolution from the pope, on condi- 
tion of perpetual exile. The king also made 
his submission to the pope, and with much 
difficulty obtained absolution in 1172. See 
Hume's History of England, ch. viii. vol. 1. 
p. 322—361, ed. Philad. 1810. Rapin de 
Thoyras, Hist. of Eng. and Collier's Kecles. 
Hist. of Eng. i. 370. — The works of Becket 
consist of his correspondence, or Letters in 
six Books, collected by John of Salisbury, 
and edited by Christian Lupus, Brussels, 
1682, 4to, with a Quadrilogus, or the four- 
fold life of Becket, by Herbert his chaplain, 
William of Canterbury, Alan, abbot of 
Tewkesbury, and John of Salisbury. 77. 
—The Lives and Letters were published by 
Dr. Giles, Oxford, 1845, in 8 vols. See also 
Robertson’s Life of Becket, Lond. 1859, 


Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, vol. ii. 
London, 1861, and Stanley’s Memorials of 
Canterbury, London, 1857. d.] 

1 Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris, 1. 328, &c. 
and for his festival, p. 397. Dom. Colonia, 
Hist. Litt. de la Ville de Lyon ii. 249, &e. 

2 See Natalis Alexander, Selecta Hist. 
Eccles. Capita, seecul. xii. diss. ix. p. 819, 
where he treats at large of this council; 
also Harduin's Ooncilia, vi. pt. ii. p. 1671, 
&e. [This was the third general council of 
the Lateran; all the preceding, except ¢wo, 
having been provincial councils. T'r.] 

3 The subjects of pontifical elections and 
canonisation were discussed under the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, above. 

4 Baronius, Annales, ad ann. 1179. In- 
nocent ITI. Hpistole, 1.1. ep. 49, t. i. p. 54, 
ed. Baluze. [It should be remembered that 
Alexander III. only confirmed the title of 
king to Alphonsus; it having long before 
been applied to him by his army, and by 
some neighbouring princes. See Paci, 
Critica in Baron, ad ann. 1139, § 23. Tr.) 
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the first pontiff elected solely by the cardinals, according to the 
regulations of Alewander II. His reign, which began A.D. 1181, 
was a turbulent one; for he was twice driven from Rome by the 
citizens; who, doubtless, would not bear with a pontiff, elected 
contrary to the ancient custom, or without the concurrence of the 
clergy and people. He therefore died an exile, at Verona, A.D. 1185. 
His successor, Hubert Crivelli, bishop of Milan, known among the 
pontiffs by the name of Urban IIL, died of grief, on account of the 
conquest of Jerusalem by Saladin, a.p. 1187, after performing 
nothing of much importance. The next pontiff, Gregory VILL., 
previously Albert of Benevento, and chancellor of the church of 
Rome, died in the second month of his pontificate. After him, 
Clement III., previously Paul, bishop of Palestrina, reigned longer ; 
for he continued to the fourth year, and died a.p. 1191; yet few of 
his deeds are worth the notice of posterity.2 More famous was 
Ocwlestine III., who was, before his election, Hyacinth, a Roman, and 
cardinal deacon: for in the year 1194, he laid under an interdict the 
emperor Henry VI, and Leopold, duke of Austria, for having im- 
prisoned king Richard of England, on his return from the holy land; 
and also Alphonso X., king of Gallicia and Leon, on account of an 
incestuous marriage: and he commanded, though without effect, 
Philip Augustus, the king of France, to receive back his repudiated 
wife Ingelburga® But this pontiff, and nearly all the others of the 
present century, were outdone and eclipsed by the pontiff elected 
near the end of the century, A.p. 1198, namely, Lothaire, count of 
Segni, a cardinal deacon, who assumed the pontifical name of 
Innocent ITI, But his reign will properly be described under the 
following century. 

§ 15. To the flagitious conduct, the frauds, the ignorance, and the 
corruption of the inferior clergy, bishops, priests, and deacons, the 
whole history of these times, and the laws of the ecclesiastical councils, 
afford ample testimony.* It is not strange, therefore, that the monks 


1 [He was the personal enemy of the 
emperor Frederic I., and quarrelled with 
him till the day of his death. But he could 
not coerce him, because the German bishops 
adhered to the emperor. He once resolved 
to excommunicate Frederic ; but the people 
of Verona, where he lived, would not al- 
low of such a transaction in their city. See 
Schmidt’s Kirchengesch. vi. 249, &e. Tr.] 

2 [The most important of his acts, was 
his compromise with the citizens of Rome, 
by which he gave the city a new form of 
government, yet retained the supreme power 
in hisown hands. He therefore made Rome 
the place of his residence ; whereas his three 
immediate predecessors had been unable to 
do so. See Baronius Annales, ad ann. 1183, 
no. 28. Tr.] 

8 [Though the king did not retreat when 
the interdict was laid on him, yet as the 
pope, and the king of Denmark, who was 


brother to Ingelburga, continued to prose- 
cute the matter, Philip concluded to end the 
contest by restoring his queen. See Daniel’s 
Hist. of France, i. 426, &e. Lr] 

* [‘The ecclesiastics of that age had re- 
nounced all immediate subordination to the 
magistrate; they openly pretended to an 
exemption in criminal accusations from a 
trial before courts of justice; and were 
gradually introducing a like exemption in 
civil causes. Spiritual penalties alone could 
be inflicted on their offences: and as the 
clergy had extremely multiplied in England, 
and many of them were consequently of very 
low characters,crimes of the deepest dye, mur- 
ders, robberies, adulteries, rapes, were daily 
committed with impunity by the ecclesiastics. 
It had been found, for instance, on inquiry, 
that no less than a hundred murders had, 
since the king’s accession’ [A.p. 1154 — 
1163], ‘been perpetrated by men of that 
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were in higher repute than the secular clergy; for, being bound by 
their vows and by their respective rules of life, they had fewer oppor- 
tunities of committing crimes. And yet these monks, who claimed 
pre-eminence in the church, and despised and inveighed against 
both the secular clergy and the regular canons,! had in most places 
departed entirely from their institutions and rules, and exhibited to 
the public patterns of vice and wickedness, rather than of virtue.? 
The Cluniacensians were for a long time the best and most devout 
among the Benedictines: but under their abbot Pontius, being loaded 
with wealth and riches by the liberality of the pious, they entirely 
laid aside their former strictness, and lived scandalously like other 
Benedictines. And although some of the succeeding abbots endea- 
voured to cure the evil, their efforts fell far below their wishes and 
their expectations; nor could the primitive sanctity of Cluny ever be 
restored.3 

§ 16. Among the Cistercians, who were neither so old nor so rich 
an order as the Cluniacensians, there was far more appearance of 
innocence and sanctity. Hence a large share of the respectability 
which the Cluniacensians had enjoyed, was transferred to the Cister- 
cians; and they increased daily in numbers, wealth, and power. No 
man in this age contributed more to the advancement of this order 
than St. Bernard, the celebrated abbot of Clairvaux, in France, a 
man of immense influence throughout Christian Europe, one who 
could effect whatever he pleased, often merely by his word or nod, 
and could dictate even to kings what they must do. He is therefore 
justly called the second parent and founder of the Cistercian order: 
and this order, both in France and in Germany, was called from him 
the Bernardine order.’ A hundred and sixty monasteries owed their 


profession who had never been called to 
account for those offences (Neubr. p. 394), 
and holy orders were become a full protec- 
tion for all enormities. A clerk in Worces- 
tershire having debauched a gentleman’s 
daughter, had at this time proceeded to 
murder the father; and the general indig- 
nation against this crime moved the king to 
attempt the remedy of an abuse which was 
become so palpable, and to require that the 
clerk should be delivered up, and receive 
condign punishment from the magistrate. 
(Fitz-Steph. p. 33, Hist. Quad. p. 32.) 
Becket insisted on the privileges of the 
church; and confined the criminal in the 
bishop’s prison, lest he should be seized 
by the king’s officers; maintained that no 
greater punishment cowld be inflicted on 
him than degradation. And when the king 
demanded that immediately after he was 
degraded, he should be tried by the civil 
power, the primate asserted that it was 
iniquitous to try a man twice upon the 
same accusation, and for the same offence,’ 
Hume’s Hist. of England, vol. i. chap. vii. 
reign of Henry IL. p. 333, 334. Tr] 
' See the epistle of Rupert Tuitiensis, in 


Edm. Martene’s Thesaurus Anecdotorum, i. 
285, &c. who places the monks before the 
apostles, 

2 See Nigel Wireker, an English poet of 
much wit, who lived about the middle of 
this century, in his Speeulwm Stultorwm, or 
Brunellus; a poem often published, and in 
which he severely lashes the several orders 
of monks of his age, sparing hardly any 
except the Carthusians. [This poem, among 
other editions, was published at Frankf. 
1602, and at Wolfenbiittel, 1662, 8vo. In 
it an ass is represented as wishing to ex- 
change his short tail for a long one; indi- 
cative of a monk aspiring after an abbey. 
Schl.| Also Bernhard’s Considerationes ad 
Eugenium, |, iti. ¢ 4. 

3 See, besides many others, Edm. Mar- 
tene’s Amplissima Collectio Monwmentor. 
Veterum, ix. 1119. 

4 See Jo. Mabillon, Annales Ordinis Benc- 
dict, t. vi. passim; and in his life of St. 
Bernard, prefixed to his edition of Bernard’s 
works. Angelus Manriquez, Annales Cis- 
tercienses; nearly throughout the second 
vol. and-in a part of the third, 
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origin or their regulations to him; and when he died he left seven 
hundred monks in his monastery of Clairvaux. Among his disciples, 
besides many archbishops and bishops, there was even one sovereign 
pontiff, Hugene LL. 

§ 17. But this prosperity of the Oistercians excited the envy of 
the Cluniacensians, and produced, first strong dislike, and afterwards 
open quarrels, between these two opulent and powerful orders. Each 
of them followed the rule of St. Benedict; but they differed in dress, 
and in the regulations superadded to the rule. The Cluniacensians 
accused the Cistercians of too great austerity; and, on the other 
hand, the Cistercians taxed the Cluniacensians with having aban- 
doned their former sanctity and regular discipline ; which was strictly 
true. St. Bernard, the oracle and guardian of the Cistercians, in 
the year 1127, first attacked the Cluniacensians in writing. St. Peter 
Maurice, abbot of Cluny, replied to him with much modesty. The 
controversy was now propagated further, and extended over other 
countries of Europe.! To this contest, another of greater warmth 
was added, respecting tithes. In the year 1132, Innocent II., among 
other new privileges conferred on the Cistercians, exempted them 
from the payment of tithes on their lands; and as many of these 
lands had paid tithes to the Cluniacensians, they were greatly offended 
at this indulgence of the pontiff, and entered into warm controversy, 
both with the Cistercians and with the pontiff himself, In the year 
1155, this controversy was in some way adjusted ; but how, does not 
clearly appear.? 

§ 18. Of the regular canons, whose origin was in the preceding 
century, many spent their time much better than the crowd of monks 
did; and they were not unserviceable to the church by keeping 
schools, in various places, and by performing other offices.2 For 
these reasons the pious and the good treated them with much kind- 
ness, and as they were often put in possession of the goods of the 
vicious monks, the latter loaded them with abuse. The canons, on 
the contrary, assailed the monks both orally and in writings; and 
maintained, that they ought to be excluded from sacred offices and 
honours, and to live in their cloisters, withdrawn from the inter- 
course of men. Hence a long and bitter controversy arose between 
the monks and the canons respecting their comparative merits and 
rank; in which both parties went to extremes. On the side of the 
monks, among others, the following eminent men, in particular, 


1S. Bernardi Apologia (for so his book 
is entitled), among his Opera, i. 523—533. 
The reply of Peter Cluniacensis, surnamed 
Venerabilis, is extant among his epistles, 1. 
i, ep. 28, in the Bidlioth. Cluniacens. i. 657 
—695. Add the Dialogus inter Cluniacen- 
sem et Cisterciensem; published by Edm. 
Martene, Thesaur. Anecdotor. t. v. 1569— 
1654. Compare Mabillon, Annales Bened. 
yi. 80, &c. and Manriquez, Annales Oister- 
ciens. 1, 28, &e. [Fleury, Hist. Eccl, 1. Ixvii. 

§ 49, 60, Tr.] 


? See Angel. Manriquez, Annales Cister- 
ciens. 1. 232, &e. Mabillon, Annales Bene- 
dict. vi. 212, 479, and his preface to the 
Opp. 8. Bernardi. Jo. de Lannes, Hist. du 
Pontificat d' Innocent II. p. 68, &e. 79, &e. 
Jo. Nic. Hertius, de Exemptione Cisterc. a 
deciimis, 
ke ° See the Hist. Litt. dela France, ix, 112, 

Cc. 

* See Lamberti Mpistola; in Martene’s 
Thesaurus Anecdotor, i, 329, &e. 


. 
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engaged ardently in the contest, namely, Peter Abelard, Hugo of 
Amiens, and Rupert of Deutz: the cause of the canons was defended, 
among others, by Philip Harveng, abbot of Good Hope.' The relics 
of this old controversy are visible at the present day. 

§ 19. To the Benedictine order, a new sect was added, near the 
beginning of this century, namely, the order of Fontevrwud, so 
named from the place where its first monastery was erected, on the 
confines of Anjou and Touraine, then a wild spot beset with thorns. 
Its founder was Robert of Arbriscelles, first an eremite, and then a 
monk; who prescribed for his followers, of both sexes, the rule of St. 
Benedict ; but with the addition of some singular and very austere 
regulations. Among these regulations, one very noticeable, and 
altogether peculiar, was, that he united the monasteries for the two 
sexes, and subjected both the men and women to the government of 
a female; professedly in accordance with the example of Christ, who 
commended St. John to the care of his mother, and would have him 
to obey her as a mother.? Robert was equally successful with the 
other founders of new [monastic] sects in those times : for the novelty 
of the institution, and the singularity of its form, allured great 
numbers to embrace it. But he fell under strong suspicion of an 
excessive and illicit familiarity with the females; from which his 


modern disciples use all the means in their power to vindicate his 


eharacter.? 


1 Abelardi Opp. p. 228, ed. Paris, 1616, 
4to. Martene’s Thesaurus Anecdotor. v. 
970, 975, 1614, &c. and his Amplissima 
Collectio, ix. 971, 972. Phil. Harvengii 
Opera, p. 385, Duaci, 1621, fol. 

2 Peter Abelard, Opera, p. 38, whose 
testimony is confirmed by the form still 
retained by the order, and is placed beyond 
all doubt; notwithstanding Jo. Mabillon, 
from his zeal for the Benedictine fraternity, 
labours after a sort to invalidate it; in his 
Annales Benedict. y. 423. Concerning this 
Robert and his order, see the Acta Sanctor. 
Februar. ii. 593, &c. Dion. Sammartha- 
nus, Gallia Christiana, ii. 1311, &e. Peter 
Bayle, Dictionnaire, ii. 1187, art. Fontevraud, 
&ec. Hipp. Helyot, Hist, des Ordres, vi. 83. 
On the present state of Fontevraud, see 
Moleon, Voyages Liturgiques, p. 108, &e. 
and Martene’s Voyage Litt. de deux Béné- 
dictins, pt. ii. p. 1, &e. [What remains of 
the once famous abbey of Fontevraud, where 
Henry II. and Richard I. of England were 
buried, is now used asa prison. Care has 
been taken of the royal monumental effigies. 
8. 

} The Epistles of Godfrey of Vendéme, 
and of Marbod, in which Robert is severely 
censured, are well known. In what manner 
these accusations are answered by the monks 
of Fontevraud, may be learned from Jo. De 
la Mainferme, Clypeus nascentis Ordinis 
Fontebraldensis, Paris, 1684, 8vo, and his 
Dissertationes in Epistolam contra Robertum 


de Arbrissello, Salmurii, 1682, 8vo. There 
was a dispute on this subject with Peter 
Bayle. See the Dissertation Apologétique 
pour le Bienheureux Rob. d Arbrisselles sur 
ce quen a dit M. Bayle; Anvers. 1701, 8vo, 
not to mention Mabillon, Annales Bened. t. 
y. and vi. p. 9, 10, and many others.—[‘ In 
the year 1177, some nuns of this order were 
brought into England, at the desire of Henry 
II., who gave them the monastery of Am- 
bresbury in Wiltshire. They had two other 
houses here; the one at Eaton, and the 
other at Westwood in Worcestershire.’ 
Macl.— The founder of this order, Robert, 
or Rodbert, was born about a.p. 1047, at 
Arbrissel, seven leagues from Rennes; be- 
came doctor of divinity at Paris in 1074 ; 
assisted the bishop of Rennes; was 
made arch-presbyter in 1085; formed a 
college of regular canons in 1094, became 
famous as a preacher; resigned an abbacy 
in 1098, to travel and preach; set up the 
monastery of Fontevraud in 1100; and 
employed several succeeding years in tra- 
velling about France, and _ establishing 
monasteries, till his death in the year 1117. 
His order was confirmed by the pontiff in 
1113; and Bertrade (formerly queen of 
France) was the first lady abbess. She died 
in 1115. About 1700, the order was di- 
vided into four provinces, those of France, 
Aquitaine, Auvergne, and Bretagne; which 
collectivelycontained fifty-seven priories. See 
Bayle, Dictionnaire, art. Fontevraud. Tr.| 
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§ 20. Norbert, a German, and subsequently archbishop of Mag- 
deburg, attempted to restore the discipline of the regular canons, 
which was now sinking in many places, and wholly prostrate in others. 
For this purpose, in the year 1121, he established a new sect, at 
Premontré in Champagne ;! which recommending itself by sobriety 
of life and manners, and cultivating literature and the useful arts, 
at once extended itself throughout Europe, and in a little time 
acquired immense riches.? But this prosperity of the order soon 
extinguished their primitive zeal, and plunged the Premonstra- 
tensians into all kinds of vice. They follow the rule, which is called 
St. Augustine’s, but with some slight alterations, and the addition 
of certain severe laws, the authority and influence of which, however, 
did not long survive their author.? 

§ 21. About the middle of the century, one Berthold, a Calabrian, 
with a few companions, migrated to mount Carmel, and in the place 
where the prophet Elias of old is said to have hidden himself, built a 
humble cottage, with a chapel, in which he and his associates led a 
laborious and solitary life. As others continued to unite themselves 
with these residents on mount Carmel, Albert, the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, near the commencement of the next century, prescribed for 
them a rule of life; which the pontiffs afterwards sanctioned by their 
authority, and also changed in various respects, and when it was found 
too rigorous and burdensome, mitigated considerably.* Such was the 


1 Premontré, the original seat of this 
order, is in the Laonnois, in the Isle of 
France, on the border of Champagne and 
Picardy. Von Hinem.| 

2 [*The religious of this order were at 
first so poor, that they had nothing they 
could eall their own but a single ass, which 
served to carry the wood they eut down 
every morning and sent to Laon in order to 
purchase bread, But in a short time they 
received so many donations, and built so 
many monasteries, that thirty years after 
the foundation of this order, they had above 
a hundred abbeys in France and Germany. 
In process of time, the order increased so 
prodigiously, that it had monasteries in all 
parts of Christendom, amounting to 1,000 
abbeys, 800 provostships, a vast number 
of priories, and 500 nunneries. But this 
number is now greatly diminished. Besides 
what they lost in Protestant countries, of 
65 abbeys that they had in Italy, there is 
not one now remaining.’ Macl.] 

8 See Hipp. Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, ii. 
156, and the writers cited by him. Chry- 
sostom van der Sterre, Vita S. Norberti 
Premonstratensium Patriarche, Antw. 1658, 
8yvo, Ludoy. Hugo, Vie de 8. Norbert; Lux- 
emb. 1704, 4to. Add Jo. Launoy (though 
sometimes uncandid), Znquisitio in Privilegia 
Ordinis Premonstrat. cap, 1, 2, in his Opp. 
t, iii. pt. i, p. 448, &e. On the present state 
of the place and the monastery of Premon- 


tré, see Martene’s Voyage Littéraire de deux 
Bénédictins, ii. 49, &e. [* The Preemon- 
stratenses, or monks of Premontré, vulgarly 
called White Canons, came first into Eng- 
land, a.p. 1146. Their first monastery, 
called New-House, was built in Lincoln- 
shire, by Peter de Golsa, and dedicated to 
St. Martial. In the reign of Edward I. the 
order in question had twenty-seven monas- 
teries in England.’ Macl.] 

* I have here followed, principally, Dan. 
Papebroch, an accurate writer on this sub- 
ject, and well supported by authorities in the 
Acta Sanctor. Antwerp., April, iii. 774— 
802. It is well known that the Carmelites 
moved a great contest with this learned 
Jesuit, at the court of Rome, for disparaging 
the dignity and antiquity of their order. 
The history of this long contest is given by 
Hipp. Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, i. 282, &e. 
It was terminated in 1698 by Innocent XII, 
who imposed silence on both parties. [The 
Carmelites accused Papebroch before Inno- 
cent XII, alleging that the volumes of the 
Acta Sanctor. which bore his name, were 
full of errors. The pontiff referred the case 
to the Congregation of the Index. The 
Carmelites, being in high repute in Spain, 
brought these books before the Inquisition 
of that country, in 1681; and by that tri- 
bunal, the 14 volumes for March, April, and 
May, were condemned, a.p. 1695. , Pape- 
broch and his friends, however, obtained 
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origin of the celebrated order of Carmelites, or, as it is commonly 
called, the order of St. Mary of mount Carmel, which subsequently 
passed from Syria into Europe, and became one of the principal 
mendicant orders. The Carmelites themselves reject with dis- 
dain this account of their origin, and most strenuously contend, 
that the holy prophet Elias, of the Old Testament, was the parent 
and founder of their society.! But they are able to persuade very few, 
(or rather none, out of their society,) that their origin was so ancient 
and illustrious; and many, even in the Roman communion, hear of 
such pretensions with very little patience.? 

§ 22. I will now mention the principal writers, both Greek and 
Latin. Among the former, the most noted in after times were, Philip 
Solitarius, whose Dioptra, or dispute between the soul and the body, 
is sufficiently known.? Hustratiuws, who defended the cause of the 
Greeks against the Latins, and explained some books of Aristotle.4 
Huthymius Zigabenus [Zygadenus |, who, on account of his Panoply 
against all heretics, and his expositions of the scriptures, may be 
ranked among the principal writers of theage.’ John Zonaras, whose 
Annals, with some other works, are still preserved.® Michael Glycas, 


liberty to offer to the Inquisition a vindica- 
tion of the yolumes; but all their contro- 
versial writings with the Carmelites were in 
1697 proscribed by the Inquisition. The 
next year, the pope interposed, commanding 
both parties to be silent, and to drop the whole 
controversy. TZ’7r.] 

1 Of the many Carmelite writers who 
have treated upon this subject, the most 
concise and neat is Thomas Aquinas, a French 
Carmelite; in his Dissertatio Histor, Theol. 
in qua Patriarchatus Ordinis Carmelitarum 
Prophete Elie vindicatur ; Paris, 1632, 8yvo. 
The modern writers on this controversy with 
Papebroch are far more tedious. 

2 See J. Harduin’s Opp. Posthwma, p. 642, 
&e. Jo. Baptist Labat, Voyage en Espagne 
et Italie, ii. 87. Courayer, Examen des Dé- 
fauts Théologiques, i. 465, &e. [The rule 
prescribed to the Carmelites by Albert, a.p. 
1205, consisted of sixteen articles: and it 
required them to confine themselves to their 
cells, except when at work, and to spend 
their time in prayer; to possess no indiyi- 
dual property ; to fast from the feast of the 
holy cross till Easter, except on Sundays ; 
to abstain from eating flesh altogether; to 
labour with their hands; and to observe 
total silence from vespers till the tierce of the 
next day. This rule was mitigated consider- 
ably by Innocent IV. On the conclusion of 
peace with the Saracens, A.D. 1229, the Car- 
melites left Syria. Some of them went to Cy- 
prus; others to Sicily ; and others to France. 
They came to England in 1240; and had 
about forty housesinthat country. In the 16th 
century, St. Theresa, a Spanish lady, under- 
took to reform the order. This divided them 
into two classes. The Carmelites of the 


ancient observance were called the migrated 
or moderate; the reformed, or those of the 
strict observance, were called bare-footed 
Carmelites, because they went bare-footed. 
The former were distributed into forty pro- 
vinees, subject to one general. The latter 
quarrelled among themselves, and became 
divided into the congregation of Spain, con- 
taining six provinces, and the congregation 
of Italy, embracing all the rest. Tr. | 

8 [Little is known of this Grecian monk, 
who flourished about 1105. His Dioptra, 
or Dialogue between the soul and the body, 
on the principles which should regulate 
man’s life, is extant only in the Latin trans- 
lation of Pontanus, Ingolstadt, 1604, 4to, 
and in the Biblioth. Patrum, t. xxi. Tr] 

4 [See p. ii. c. i, § 2, note.] 

5 See Richard Simon’s Critique de la 
Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclés. par M. Du 
Pin, i. 318, 324. [Euthymius was a monk, 
highly esteemed by Alexius Comnenus for 
his erudition, and flourished about 1116. 
The Panoplia dogmatica orthodoxe fidei ad- 
versus omnes Hereses, is a compilation from 
the Fathers, made by order of the emperor, 
and with the aid of several assistants, in 
defence of the doctrine of the Greek church 
against all its opposers. It is divided into 
two parts, and twenty-four ¢twli, or chap- 
ters; published (but not entire) by Gre- 
goras, at Tergovist in Wallachia, 1710, fol. 
His commentaries on the Psalms, and on the 
four Gospels, were published together in Gr., 
Verona, 1530, and the latter, by Matthzi, 
Leips. 1792, 8vo. All his works, ever pub- 
lished, are extant in Latin, in the Biblioth. 
Pate tekken Le | 

6 [See note, ¢. 1. § 1.] 
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who also devoted himself to history and to some other species of 


writing.! 
civil and canon law.? 


Constantine Harmenopulus, a respectable writer on both 
Andronicus Camaterus, a strenuous polemic 


against the Latins and the Armenians, his nation’s enemies. Husta- 
thius of Thessalonica, the most learned Greek of his times, and the 


well-known commentator 


on Homer.! 


Theodore Balsamon, who 


expended much labour in expounding and digesting the civil and 


ecclesiastical laws of the Greeks.° 


1 Some have placed Glyeas as late as the 
fifteenth century. See Jo. Lami, Diss. de 
Glyca; prefixed to his Delicie Virorwm 
eruditor. tom. i, [See a notice of him in 
note, c. 1. § 1.] 

2 [Constantine Harmenopulus was a 
learned civilian and judge at Thessalonica, 
Cave and others supposed he flourished A.p. 
1150; but some place him two centuries 
later, about 1880. His best work is his 
TIpdxetpov vduwr, or manual of civil law, 
edited, Gr. and Lat. with notes, Geneva, 
1587, 4to. His Mpitome Divinorum Sacro- 
rumque Canonum, Gr. and Lat., is in Leun- 
clav’s Jus Gr. t. i. So also his Liber de- 
Sectis Hereticis, and some other tracts, Z’r.] 

8 [Andronicus Camaterus was prefect at 
Constantinople, and filled other high offices 
under Manuel Comnenus, a.p. 1166, and 
was distinguished for his erudition and elo- 
quence. He wrote Adversus Latinos Liber, 
or a Dialogue between Manuel and the 
Roman cardinals then at Constantinople, 
respecting the procession of the Holy Spirit; 
also a dispute of the emperor with Peter, an 
Armenian doctor; anda tract on the two 
natures of Christ, and other subjects. Zr. ] 

4 [See note, ¢. i. § 1.] 

5 For a fuller account of all these writers, 
see Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca. 
[Theodorus Balsamon was deacon, nomo- 
phylax, chartophylax, and librarian of the 
ereat church at Constantinople; and after- 
wards patriarch of Antioch, though he never 
took possession of his see, it being in the 
hands of the Latins. He flourished a.p. 
1180, and lived till 1208, or longer. He 
was the most learned Greek of his times, 
and a powerful adversary against the Latin 
church. His works are commentaries on the 
apostolic canons, the councils and canonical 
epistles of the fathers (ed. Gr. and Lat., by 
Justell, and still better by Beveridge, Oxon, 
1672, fol..\—Commentaries on the Nomo- 
canon of Photius (edited, Gr, and Lat., by 
Justell, 1615, 4to, and in the Biblioth. Juris 
Canon. t. ii.). A collection of ecclesiastical 
constitutions (in the Biblioth. Juris Canon. 
t. ii.), and several other treatises on parti- 
cular points and questions in ecclesiastical 
law, which were published by Leunclay 
and Cotelier, 


The other Greek writers of this century 
were the following:— 

Nicetas Seidus, an antagonist of the 
Latins, A.D. 1110; from whom Leo Allatius 
has made some extracts; de Consensu, de. 
lL i.e: 14, &e. 

Nicetas Byzantinus, a philosopher, ¢.e. a 
monk, A.D. 1120; who wrote a Defence of 
the Synod of Chalcedon against the prince 
of Armenia ; which is quoted by Leo Allat. 
ubi supra, and published entire, Gr. and 
Lat., in the Gr. Orthod. t. i. 

Georgius, metropolitan of Coreyra, A.D. 
1136, distinguished himself as a writer, 
and negotiator in the controyersy with the 
Latins. 

Antonius Melissa, a Greek monk, a.p. 
1140; author of Libri ii, Locorwm Commu- 
nium, de virtutibus et vittis; compiled from 
the fathers; edited, Gr. and Lat., by 
ce Tiguri, 1546, fol. and Geneva, 1609, 
ol. 

Isaac, Catholicus of the greater Armenia, 
flourished, perhaps, a.p. 1150; author of 
two Invectives against the Armenians; Gr. 
and Lat., in Auctuar. Nov. tom. ii. 

Lucas Chrysoberges, a monk and patriarch 
of Constantinople, a.p. 1156 (alii, 1148) to 
1167; author of some Synodal decrees at 
Constantinople, a.p. 1166; published by 
Leuncelay, Jus Gr. Rom. lib. ii. 

Basil Achridenus, metropolitan of Thes- 
salonica, A.D. 1155; author of an epistle to 
pope Hadrian IV.; who solicited him to 
renounce the Greek church, and connect 
himself with the Latin; extant, Gr. and 
Lat., in the Jus Gr. Rom. lib. v. 

Michael, a rhetorician and Protecdicus of 
the great church at Thessaloniea, a.p. 1160; 
who fell into the heresy of the Bogomils, 
and afterwards renounced it. A short con- 
fession of his faith is published by Leo Allat. 
de Consensu, §e. lib. ii. e. 12. 

Alexius Aristenus, Nomophylax and (co- 
nomus of the great church of Constantinople, 
A.D. 1166. A Synopsis Canonum, with the 
scholia of this ecclesiastic, is in Beveridge’s 
Pandecte Canonum, Oxon. 1672, fol. 

Theorianus, a Greek theologian, sent by 
the emperor Manuel Comnenus, A.p. 1170, to 
bring the Armenians to the Greek faith, 
His successful discussion with Nerges, the 
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§ 23. The following may be considered as the principal Latin 
writers :—Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, from whom the Cistercian 


monks took the name of Bernardins. 


He was a man of genius and 


taste, and of correct views in many respects, yet of a superstitious and 
ill-controlled mind; one who was able to conceal a great thirst for 
dominion under the garb of extraordinary piety, and who did not 
scruple to load with false accusations such as happened to incur his 


displeasure.! 


Innocent I1I., the Roman pontiff, whose epistles and 


other productions contribute to illustrate the religion and discipline 


of the age.? 


Armenian Catholicus, put into the form of a 
dialogue, was published, Gr. and Lat., by 
Leunclay, 1578, 8vo, and then in Duceus, 
Auctarium, Paris, 1624, t. i. [See also Mai, 
Ser. Vet. Nova Coll. vi. 314. Ed.] 

Simeon, Magister and Logotheta, about 
1170. To him some ascribe the Synopsis 
Canonum, on which Alexius Aristenus wrote 
Scholia ; bet the work probably, was written 
before their day. 

John Phoeas, a native of Crete, first a 
soldier, and then a monk, and a married 
presbyter. In 1186 he made a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem and the holy places; and on 
his return, wrote a concise and accurate 
account of what he saw, entitled Compen- 
diaria descriptio locorum ab urbe Antiochia 
usque Hierosolymam, nee non Syrie et Pha~ 
nicie ; edited, Gr. and Lat., by Leo Allat. 
Symmict. pt. i. p. 1. Colon. 1663, 8vo. 

George Xiphilinus, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, 1193—1199; wrote Decretwm de 
Juribus Territoriorum; extant, Gr. and 
Lat., in the Jus Gr. et Rom. 1. i. p. 283. 

John Camaterus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, 1199—1206. His Decretwm de Nuptiis 
Consobrinorwm was published, Gr. and Lat., 
by Leunclay, in the Jus Gr. Rom. 1. iv. p. 
285. Tr.) 

1 The works of St. Bernard have been 
splendidly edited by Jo. Muabillon, with 
learned prefaces to his treatises, containing 
much valuable information ; and an appen- 
dix containing the ancient biographies of him: 
[Paris, 1666, 2 vols. fol. and 8 vols. 8yo, 
and a.p. 1690, 6 vols.—St. Bernard was 
born of honourable parentage, at Fontaine, 
near Dijon, a.p. 1091, and educated at Cha- 
tillon, where he distinguished himself much 
asa scholar, At the age of twenty-two he 
became a monk at Citeaux. In 1115, he 
was created abbot of the newly-erected 
monastery of Clairval or Clairvaux, in the 
territory of Langres, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, and acquired an influence 
almost unbounded throughout Europe. He 
was remarkably austere in his mode of liy- 
ing, and wholly absorbed in practical reli- 
gion. His eloquence was bold, thrilling, 
and irresistible; for his conceptions were 
vivid, his language clear and strong, and 


Anselm of Laon,* a man of acuteness and a skilful dia- 


his zeal determined and unyielding. In 
1127, he attended the council of Troyes, and 
did much to procure the establishment of 
the order of Knights Templars. From 1130, 
he espoused the cause of Innocent II. against 
his competitors ; and for ten years supported 
that pontiff, and at last procured him a 
complete triumph. In 1140, he assailed 
Abelard, and contributed much to destroy 
his reputation and influence, and to reduce 
him to a state of wretchedness. In 1146, 
he set himself to rouse Europe to a new 
crusade, and persuaded the king of France 
and the emperor of Germany to march 
large armies to the holy land. The com- 
plete failure of the crusade, contrary to his 
predictions, much lowered his reputation. 
But he defended himself, by ascribing the 
failure to the sins of the crusaders, In 
1147, he procured the condemnation of the 
heresy of Gilbert, bishop of Poitiers. The 
same year, he assailed the Petrobrusians, 
and drew off many persons from that heresy. 
He also attacked and routed the Apostolici. 
In 1151, he exposed the arrogance and pride 
of the Roman court. He died a.p. 1153, in 
the sixty-third year of his age; was sainted ; 
and reported to have wrought innumerable 
miracles, both before and after his decease. 
—A prolix life of him was written by seve- 
ral of his contemporaries. The best modern 
history of his life is that of Aug. Neander, 
Berlin, 1813, 8vo, in German, entitled Sz. 
Bernard and the age in which he lived. 
Milner’s Life of Bernard (Ch. Hist. cent. 
xii.) is worth reading, though written with 
partiality. His works are nearly all on 
practical religion, and consist chiefly of 
letters and discourses. Z’r.] 

2 The Epistles of Innocent III. were re- 
published by Steph. Baluze, in 2 yols. fol. 
Paris, 1682. [He was pope from 1198 to 
1216. Beside Letters, he wrote a number 
of Tracts and Discourses, chiefly of a prac- 
tical and devotional character; a commen- 
tary on the seven penitential Psalms ; three 
Books on the contempt of the world; and 
six on the mysteries of themass. But none 
of these are now of much yalue. 7Z?.] 

8 [Anselm of Laon was schoolmaster, and 
dean of the cathedral of Laon, about 1103, 
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lectician. By him was educated Abelard, famous, in that age, for the 
acuteness and elegance of his genius, the extent of his erudition, his 
dexterity as a disputant, and the misfortunes which befel him.’ God- 
frey, or Geoffry, of Venddme, who has left us epistles and some dis- 


and died in 1117. Abelard, his pupil, re- 
presents him as neither learned nor discrimi- 
nating, but a man full of words, without 
much meaning. (See Abelard’s Hist. of his 
own sufferings, c. 8.) He was author of the 
Glossa interlinealis, or interlinear and mar- 
ginal notes to the Old and New Testaments, 
from the writings of the fathers ; often pub- 
lished; e.g. Lugduni, 1528, Antw. 1634, &e. 
The commentaries on Matthew and John, 
on the epistles of Paul, the Apocalypse, and 
the Canticles, published among the works 
of Anselm of Canterbury, are by some as- 
cribed to Anselm of Laon, *-] 

1 See Peter Bayle, Dictionnaire, art. Abé- 
lard, i. 18, and iii, 2174, art. Paraclet. 
Jac. Gervais, Vie de Pierre Abélard, Abbé de 
Ruys, et de Héloise, Paris, 1728, 2 vols. 8vo. 
The works of Abelard, in one vol. 4to, were 
published by Francis Amboise, Paris, 1616. 
But a collection twice, or even thrice as 
large, might be made; for, ew non dictus 
Hylas ?—[ Abelard was born of noble parent- 
age, at Palais, near Nantes, A.p. 1079. He 
first studied under Roscelin, founder of the 
Nominalists, and removed to Paris, at the 
age of twenty, to study dialectics under 
William de Champeaux. After a while he 
began to dispute with his teacher; and, as 
many of his fellow-students awarded to him 
the victory in several cases, his master became 
jealous of him, and they parted. In 1101, 
he opened aschool of his own at Melun, ten 
leagues from Paris; and his school being 
thronged,heremoyeditto Corbeil,to be nearer 
Paris. The school of his former master, and 
present rival, declined fast. But soon after, 
the healthof Abelard failed; and he had tore- 
tire for two years. On resuming his school 
at Corbeil, he completely ran down his rival 
Champeaux. Abelard, in 1113, removed to 
Laon to study theology under Anselm. 
Here again the pupil outshone the master, 
and became his rival. He now came to 
Paris, and lectured with vast applause on 
theology and philosophy, to a great con- 
course of students from different countries. 
But, at the age of forty, he seduced the 
celebrated Heloise, a fatherless girl of 
eighteen, who was placed under his instruc- 
tion. She bore him a son; and to pacify 
her enraged relatives, he privately married 
her. She, however, denied the marriage, 
lest it should destroy his prospects in the 
chureh, and retired to a monastery. Her 
uncle now .hired ruffians, who entered his 
chamber by night, and inflicted on his 
person a disgraceful and cruel mutilation. 
Heloise then took the veil, and Abelard be- 


came a monk at St. Denys. He now resumed 
lecturing, and also published his ‘ Theology.’ 
This work brought on him the charge of 
heresy, and was burned by order of the 
council of Soissons, A.p. 1121.—Still Abe- 
lard was popular as a lecturer. But having 
asserted that St. Denys, the founder of the 
church at Paris, was not Dionysius the 
Areopagite, a new persecution commenced ; 
and he retired from St. Denys, A.D. 1122, to 
a forest near Nogent in Champagne, where 
he lived in retirement. But students 
gathering around him there, a new monas- 
tery grew up, called that of the Paraclete. 
He had now six hundred pupils. Next, he 
was chosen abbot of St. Gildas at Ruys, near 
Vannes, where he spent many years. The 
convent of Argenteuil, where Heloise was, 
being dispersed, Abelard gave her the con- 
vent of Paraclete, where she spent the rest 
of her life, a devout abbess. Now the 
famous correspondence between Abelard 
and Heloise took place; a correspondence 
which Mr. Pope has transformed and altered 
greatly in his poetic version. Abelard wa 

again accused of heresy by St. Bernard and 
others, appealed to the pope, was condemned 
unheard, set out for Rome, A.p. 1140, reached 
Cluny, where Peter, the Venerable, received 
him kindly, procured from the pope his ac- 
quittal, and also effected a reconciliation 
between him and St. Bernard. Abelard 
passed two years at Cluny, with reputation 
for piety and learning, and delivered accept- 
able lectures, though in declining health. 
He died there, in 1142, aged sixty-three 
years. Du Pin, in his Lives of LEceeles. 
Authors, cent, xii. ch. vii., after examining 
the fourteen charges of erroneous doctrine 
imputed to him, pronounces them all false, 
or frivolous, except two, the eleventh, that 
the Jews who crucified Christ, did no sin 
by that act ; and the twelfth, that the power 
of binding and loosing belonged only to the 
inspired apostles, and extended only to the 
church militant. The Roman Catholics, 
generally, according to Bayle, have been 
less severe upon Abelard’s character than 
the Protestants. His seduction of his pupil 
all must condemn. It appears, also, that 
he was both vain and selfish. Neither do 
his writings display those masterly talents 
which his reputation as a lecturer would 
lead us to expect.— His printed Works con- 
tain four Epistles to Heloise ; seven Epistles 
to others ; a history of his life, till 1134; 
his apology, or confession of faith ; exposi- 
tions of the Lord’s prayer, the Apostles’ 
ereed and the Athanasian creed ; a*reply to 
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sertations.' Rupert of Deutz, the most famous expositor of the scrip- 
tures among the Latins of this century; a man generally of a sound 
judgment, and not destitute of imagination and taste.2 Hugo of St. 
Victor, a man of prolific mind, who has written on nearly all the 
branches of knowledge then cultivated, both sacred and profane, and 
who has said many things well. Richard of St. Victor, the coryphceus 
of the mystics of that age; whose Arca mystica, in particular, con- 
taining the marrow of this sort of wisdom, was received with avidity.‘ 
Honorius of Autun, a theologian and philosopher not without repu- 
tation.® Gratian, a monk, to whom canon law was indebted for a new 


form and higher respectability.® 


various tracts to subserve the cause of piety.” 


queries of Heloise ; a tract against heresies; 
Commentaries on Romans, in five books; 
thirty-two sermons ; directions for the nuns 
of the Paraclete; and his Introduction to 
Theology, in three books. T7.] 

1 [Godfrey was abbot of Venddme from 
1093 till after 1129. He was a zealous 
supporter of Urban II., who created him 
eardinal; and held an extensive corre- 
spondence with pontiffs, cardinals, and 
bishops. His works, comprising epistles in 
5 books, 18 tracts, and 15 sermons, were 
published by Jac. Sirmond, Paris, 1610, 
8yo, and then in the Biblkioth. Patrum, t. 
one 2) 7] eee 

2 Concerning Rupert of Deutz (Tuitiensis), 
besides the common historians, Jo. Mabillon 
treats particularly in his Annales Benedict. 
vi. 19, 20, 42, 144, 168, 261, 282, 296; and 
also states the controversies into which he 
was brought. [Rupert was a German monk 
of St. Lawrence, near Liege, and then abbot 
of Deutz, near Cologne. He began to write 
A.D. 1111, and died 1135. He was known 
as a polemic in his day; and was accused 
of not holding the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation; but perhaps falsely. He is chiefly 
known to us as a commentator on nearly 
the whole Bible; but he also wrote twelve 
books on the rites of worship through the 
year; on the conflagration of Deutz; con- 
templations on death, 2 books; tracts on the 
will and omnipotence of God; the lives of 
some saints, &e. His works have been re- 
peatedly printed; e.g. Paris, 1638, 2 tom. 
fol. Zr] 

3 See the Gallia Christiana, vil. 661. His 
works were printed together, in 3 volumes, 
fol., Rouen, 1648. Derlangius has written 
expressly of him in his Diss. de Hugone @ 
S. Victore, Helmst. 1746, 4to. Add Mar- 
tene’s Voyage Littéraire, ii. 91, 92. [Hugo 
of St. Victor was born a.p. 1096; but 
whether at Ypres in the Netherlands, or in 
Lower Saxony, has been contested. He 
was an Augustinian canon in the monastery 
of St. Victor, at Paris, where he died a.p. 


William of Rheims, who composed 


Peter Lombard, often 


1140. So fully did he enter into the theo- 
logical views of St. Augustine, and so exactly 
did he express them in his writings, that he 
was called Augustine the Second, and also 
the Tongue of Augustine. He commented 
largely on all parts of the Bible, wrote on 
Dionysius Areop., and on many philosophi- 
eal, theological, and practical subjects, But 
a great part of the works published as his 
have been adjudged to others. T7r.] 

* Gallia Christiana, vii. 669. [Richard 
of St. Victor was a Scotchman, a regular 
canon, and for nine years prior of St. Vic- 
tor, at Paris, till his death, a.p. 1173. He 
was the intimate friend of St. Bernard, and 
of Hugo of St. Victor. He wrote numerous 
treatises on practical and experimental re- 
ligion and on biblical and theological sub- 
jects ; in all of which he spiritualises almost 
continually. The best edition is said to be 
that of Rouen, 1650, in 2 vols. folio. Tr.] 

5 This celebrated writer is usually called 
Honorius of Autun; but Jac. le Boeuf has 
shown that he was a German, in his Diss. 
sur [ Hist. Francoise, i. 264. [He was a 
presbyter and schoolmaster in the church of 
Autun in Burgundy, about 1130. He wrote 
an account of the ecclesiastical writers, com- 
piled from Jerome, Gennadius, Isidore, and 
Bede; commentaries on the books of Solo- 
mon ; a dialogue on predestination and free 
will; Gemma Anime, or on the mass and 
its ceremonies; on the visible creation, 
three books ; Eluctdariwm ; on Heresies ; on 
the philosophy of the world, four books; on 
the properties of the sun; a catalogue of 
the popes; all published in the Biblioth. 
Patrum, t. xx. besides many pieces never 
published. 7*.] 

6 [See note, ¢. i. § 6, above. Tr.] 

7 [William of Rheims was, perhaps, first 
a monk of Clairvaux under Bernard, and 
certainly abbot of St. Thierry, near Rheims, 
and then, during nine years, abbot of St. 
Nicasius at Rheims. In 1153, he resigned 
his abbacy, and became a Cistercian, in the 
monastery of Signy. His works are, de Vita 
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called Master of the sentences, because he collected and arranged 
scientifically the theological opinions and decisions of the Latin 


fathers.! 


Gilbert de la Porrée, a theologian and philosopher, who is 


said to have explained some points in theology erroneously.? William 
of Auxerre, much celebrated for his Summa Theologica, or system of 


theology.® 
still read with some advantage.* 


Peter of Blois, whose epistles and numerous tracts are 
John of Salisbury, a man of genius 


and learning, who united eloquence with the study of philosophy and 
theology; as is manifest from his Metalogicus, and his books de Nugis 


solitaria Liber; Speculum Fidei; Ainigma 
Fidei; Meditationum Liber ; de contemplando 
Deo Liber; de Natura Corporis et Animi 
Libri, ii.; Disputatio contra Petrum Abe- 
lardum; de Erroribus Gulielmi de Conchis 
Liber; de Sacramento Altaris Tractatus ; 
Expositio in Cantica Canticorum ; Commen- 
tarius in Epist. ad Romanos, and de vita 
St. Bernardi, Liber. All, except the last, 
are in the Biblioth. Cisterciensis, t. iv. Tr.] 

1 Gallia Christiana, vii. 68. [Peter 
Lombard was born at a village near Novara 
in Lombardy, whence his surname of Lom- 
bard. He first studied at Bologna, and then 
went to France to study theology, being 
recommended to St. Bernard. At Paris he 
acquired high reputation as early as 1141; 
was made professor of divinity there; 
and, 1159, bishop of Paris, till his death, 
A.D. 1164. Besides his notes or commen- 
tary on the Psalms, and his collections from 
the fathers on the epistles of Paul, he com- 
posed a very celebrated system of divinity, 
extracted from the fathers, especially from 
Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, 
entitled the Sentences, and divided into four 
books. This work was the text-book in 
theology for some ages; and, in its general 
arrangements, has served for a model nearly 
to the present day. The basis of his dis- 
tribution is the maxim of Augustine, that 
all knowledge is either of things or of signs; 
and that things are divisible into such 
as are to be enjoyed, and such as are to be 
used. Accordingly, in the first book he 
treats of things which are to be enjoyed ; 
viz. God, the supreme good of man, his 
nature, attributes, and subsistence in three 
persons. In the second book he treats of 
things, to be used ; viz. the creation, its pro- 
duction by the power of God; the formation 
of angels and men, the apostasy of angels, 
and the fall of man; of grace and free will, 
original and actual sin; &e. In the third 
book he treats of the incarnation and sacri- 
fice of Christ, redemption, faith, charity, and 
good works, as conditions of salvation. The 
fourth book treats of the signs or sacraments 
of the church; except that in the seven last 
sections he treats of the day of judgment 


and the future state. See Du Pin’s Auteurs 
Ecclésiastiques, cent. xii. ec. xv. T7r.] 

2 [Gilbert de la Porrée (Porretanus) was 
a Frenchman of Aquitaine, rector of the 
school at Paris, canon, and, A.D. 1141, bishop 
of Poitiers, till his death, a.p. 1154. This 
distinguished scholar and philosopher ad- 
vanced some views in theology, and parti- 
cularly respecting the Trinity, which were 
strange to his contemporaries, and caused 
him to be charged with heresy. See the 
next chapter, § 11. His notes on the 
Psalms, commentaries on the epistles of 
Paul, and treatise on the Trinity, are said 
to exist in manuscript. All that has been 
published, is his epistle to the abbot of St. 
Florentius, appended to the works of Gui- 
bert by D’Achery. Tr.] 

3 Le Beeuf, Diss. sur la Somme Théolo- 
gique de Guillaume d’ Auxerre ; in P. Malet’s 
Continuation des Mémoires d’ Histoire et de 
Littérature, t. ii. pt. ui. p. 817. [He was 
archdeacon of Beauvais, and died at Rome, 
A.D. 1230. Sch/l.—William de Seligniaco, 
bishop of Auxerre, 1206, and afterwards of 
Paris, d. 1223. Cave. Hd.—But Schro- 
eckh (Kirchengesch. vol. xxviii. p. 157) 
places him near the end of the thirteenth 
century. Z7r.] 

* [Peter of Blois (Blesensis) was born at 
Blois, studied the liberal arts at Paris, civil 
and canon law at Bologna, and theology at 
Chartres under John of Salisbury. Perhaps 
he was made a canon at Chartres. In 1167 
he went to Sicily, and became tutor, and 
afterwards secretary to William II., king of 
Sicily. Soon after, on the banishment of 
his friend the archbishop of Palermo, he 
returned to France, and was invited to Eng- 
land, where he was made archdeacon of 
Bath, archdeacon of London, and chancellor 
to the archbishop of Canterbury. He died 
about 1200, His works, consisting of 183 
epistles, 65 sermons, and 17 tracts on various 
subjects then exciting interest, were pub- 
lished, Paris, 1667, fol. He wasthe fictitious 
author of a continuation of the history of 
Ingulf of Croyland, to 1118. Several other 
works of his are lost. See Du Pin, Auteurs 
Ecclésiastiques, cent. xii. c, xi, Tr.) 
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Curialium.' Peter Comestor, author of the Historia Scholastica, or 
that epitome of the history contained in the Old and New Testaments, 
which was formerly studied by the youth in the schools.2- The names 
and merits of the other Latin writers may be learned from the works 


devoted to this subject.’ 


1 [John of Salisbury, one of the brightest 
geniuses of the age. He was a pupil of 
Abelard in 1136, and afterwards an intimate 
friend of Thomas Becket, whom he accom- 
panied in his exile for seven years; but he 
disapproved of Becket’s resistance to the 
king of England. He returned to England; 
but on the death of Becket, he again went 
to France, a.p. 1172; and in 1179, was 
made bishop of Chartres, where he died 
three years after. His works are, Policra- 
ticus, or on the fopperies of courtiers, in 
eight books; in which he displays much 
knowledge of the world, great wit, and very 
just views of men and things; Metalogicus, 
in four books, an acute and learned treatise 
on logic, philology, and philosophy; the life 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury; several hun- 
dreds of epistles; and a commentary on 
Paul’s epistles. 77.—Published by Dr. Giles, 
Oxford, 1848, and by Migne, Paris, 1855.] 

2 [Peter Comestor was a native of Troyes, 
and a priest and dean there; then chancellor 
of Paris. Towards the close of life he re- 
tired to the monastery of St. Victor, where 
he died, a.p. 1198. 5 manuscript 
sermons of his still exist. Historia Scholas- 
tica is a biblical history of the world, from 
the creation to the end of the book of Acts, 
in sixteen books. TZr.] 

8 [The Latin writers of this century 
omitted by Mosheim, are the following. 

Gilbert Crispin, a monk of Bec, abbot 
of Westminster, died 1117. He travelled 
to Rome, and had a dispute with a Jew, 
which he afterwards committed to writing, 
and entitled de Fide Ecclesie contra Jud@os. 
He also wrote contra Judgos Liber; and a 
great number of Homilies, which are still 
preserved in manuscript. 

Leo Marsicanus, librarian of Monte Cas- 
sino, and cardinal deacon, a.p. 1101. He 
died after 1116, having been very active 
and devoted to the holy see. He left a 
chronicle of the monastery of Cassino, in 
three books, from St. Benedict to 1055; also 
some sermons and lives of saints, 

Guibert, or Gilbert, abbot of St. Mary at 
Nogent, in Laonnois; flourished a.p. 1101, 
and died 1124. He wrote a tract on the 
composition of sermons; morals on Job; de 
Pignoribus sanctorum, libri iii, several 
other tracts; and Gesta Dei per Francos, or 
history of the Crusades, up to 1100, in seven 
‘books; published in Bongars’ Collection, t. i. 

Robert, a Benedictine of St. Remigius, 
at Rheims. He was in the first crusade; 
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and wrote a history of it from A.D. 1095 to 
1099, in nine books; extant in Bongars’ 
Collection, t. i. 

Hugo, abbot of Flavigny, in Burgundy : 
fl. 1101. He wrote Chronicon Virdunense, 
in two parts; the first from the birth of 
Christ to 1002, and the second to 1102; 
Labbé, Biblioth. Nov. MS. t. i. 

Rodolphus Ardens, chaplain to William 
IV., duke of Aquitaine, a.p. 1101. He left 
sermons on the lessons for the year; pub- 
lished, Cologne, 1604. 2 vols. 8yo. 

Theodorie, abbot of St. Trudo, in the dio- 
cese of Liege, who died in exile, at Ghent, 
1107. He wrote the life of St. Trudo; and 
of four or five other saints. 

Sigebert Gemblacensis, a monk of Gem- 
blours, a.p. 1101, a partisan of the emperor 
Henry IV.in his contests with thepope. He 
wrote a chronicle from 381, where Jerome 
ends, to 1112 ; printed among the Scriptores 
Germanici, Francf. 1583, fol. and by Aub. 
Mireus, Antw. 1608, also de Scriptoribus 
Ecclesiasticis; Epistola pro Ecclesiis Leodi- 
enst et Cameracensi, adv. Ep. Paschalis 
Pape ; a life of Sigebert, king of France; 
and some lives of saints. He died a.p. 1112. 

/Elnoth, an Englishman, or Dane, a monk 
of St. Augustine’s at Canterbury; who spent 
most of his life in Denmark, and about 
1105 wrote the life and passion of St. Ca- 
nute, king of Denmark. 

Odo of Cambray, schoolmaster at Or- 
leans, abbot of St. Martin of Tournay, 
chosen bishop of Cambray, A.p. 11065, but 
refused investiture from the emperor Henry 
IV. He wrote an exposition of the canon 
of the mass, and several ofher tracts extant 
in the Biblioth. Patrwm, t. xxi. 

Petrus Alfonsus, once Moses, a distin- 
guished Spanish Jew. After his conversion, 
A.D. 1106, he wrote a dialogue against the 
Jews; in the Biblioth. Patrum, t. xxi. 

Stephen Harding, an English monk of 
Sherborne. He travelled in Scotland, France, 
and Italy; became first a Benedictine at 
Molesme, then a Cistercian and abbot of 
Citeaux, A.D. 1109, died a.p. 1134. He com- 
posed regulations for the Cistercians, and 
some other monastic pieces, 

Peter Grossolanus or Chrysolanus, arch- 
bishop of Milan, a.p. 1110—1116, which 
office he was obliged to abdicate. He was 
sent as a papal legate to Constantinople; 
and has left us an oration, addressed to the 
emperor, Alexius Comnenus, on the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit: extant, Latin, in 
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Baronius, Anal. ann. 1115, and Greek and 
Latin, in Leo Allat. Orthod. Greca, t. 1. 

Gille, or Gillebert, bishop of Limerick, 
who died a.p. 1139. He has left us Libellus 
de statu ecclesie ; et Hpistole II. in Ussher’s 
Epistolar. Hibernicar. Sylloge, p. 77. 

Berengosus, abbot of St. Maximin, with- 
out the walls of Treves; flourished about A.p. 
1110. He wrote de Laude et Inventione 
Crucis Dominice, and several monastic dis- 
courses; extant in the Biblioth. Patr, t. xii, 

Franco, schoolmaster at Liege, and 
abbot of Afflighem, about 1111. He wrote 
de Gratia Dei Libri XIL (in the Biblioth. 
Patrum, t. xxi.) and some other pieces, 
among which was a tract on the quadrature 
of the circle, and another on the principles 
of arithmetic. 

John, archbishop of Lyons, who, a.p. 1112 
had a contest with his suffragans respecting 
lay-investitures, which he wished to sup- 
press. His epistle to them on the subject 
is in Harduin’s Concilia, vi. pt. 1. 1919. 

Stephen I, bishop of Autun, A.p. 1118— 
1129; and then a monk of Cluny. He wrote 
a tract de Sacramento Altaris, §c. in the 
Biblioth. Patr. xx. 1872. 

Baldric, a native of Orleans, and a monk 
and abbot in Anjou, 4.p. 1095 ; archbishop 
of Dol, a.p. 1114—1131. He wrote Historia 
Hierosolymitana, in four books. Itis a his- 
tory of the first crusade, from 1095 to 1100; 
and is among the Gesta Dei per Francos, 
and among the Historici Francict of Du- 
chesne, t. iv. He wrote also the life of 
Hugo, archbishop of Rouen; and the life of 
Robert d'Arbrissell, founder of the order of 
Fontevraud. 

Ernulf, a monk of Beauvais, whom Lan- 
franc invited over to England, where he was 
successively prior of Canterbury, abbot of 
Peterborough, and bishop of Rochester ; and 
died A.p. 1124, aged eighty-four. He wrote 
de incestis Conjugiis, and de corpore et san- 
guine Domini; in D’Achery’s Spicileg. t. ii. 

Hermann, a converted German Jew, of 
Cologne, who was persecuted by his unbe- 
lievying friends, became a canon, was con- 
temporary with St. Bernard, and an intimate 
of Rupert of Deutz. He has left a tract 
respecting his own conversion; published 
by Bened. Carpzoy. Lips. 1687. 

Gelasius II. pope, A.p. 1118, 1119. He 
was nobly born at Gaeta, educated at Monte 
Cassino, made chancellor and cardinal 
deacon at Rome. He had to fight for St. 
Peter’s chair, and to abandon Rome; and 
died in France. He has left us a life of St. 
ma [and several epistles. Jaffé, 522. 
Ed. 

Florentius, called Brayonius, an English 
monk of Worcester, who died sA.p. 1118. 
He wrote a chronicle, from the creation to 
A.D. 1118; and a genealogy of the English 
kings; first published, Lond, 1592, 4to. 
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Callistus IT. pope, a.D. 1119—1124, has 
left us thirty-five epistles, published in the 
Councils, besides five more in Baluze, Mis- 
cell, t. ii., and five sermons in the Biblioth. 
Patr. t. xx. [Jaffé, 526. Hd.]} 

Guigo, or Guido, of Dauphiny, fifth prior 
of the Grande Chartreuse, fl, A.D. 1120. He 
wrote Scala Claustralium, seu de modo 
orandi; several epistles; a life of St. Hugo 
of Grenoble, &e. 

Rodulph, abbot of St. Trudo, near Liege; 
about 1120. He wrote Chronicon Monas- 
terti Sti. Trudonis, in thirteen books ; pub- 
lished by D’Achery, Spicileg. t. vii.; also a 
life of St. Lietbert, bishop of Cambray; 
Ibid. 

Albert, or Alberic, a canon of the church 
of Aix, a.D. 1120. He wrote, from the 
account of others, Historia Hierosolymitane 
expeditionis sub Godefrido Bullioneo et 
aliis, in twelve books, a very good history 
of the first crusade, from 1095 to 1120; 
published by Bongars, Gesta Det per Fran- 
cos, i. 184, 

Gauterius, or Galterius, styled the Chan- 
eellor, a Frenchman, A.p. 1120. He wrote 
a history of the war of Antioch, a.p. 1115 
to 1119, when Gauterius was taken pri- 
soner ; extant in the Gesta Dei per Francos, 
i. 441. 

Hugo, a Benedictine of Fleury, a.p. 1120. 
He wrote a Chronicon, in six books, from 
Ninus, king of Assyria, to Lewis the Meek, 
A.D, 840: and an Epilogue, embracing the 
transactions of Lewis the Meek: also two 
Books, de Regia Potestate, et Sacerdotalé 
Dignitate. 

Robert, surnamed Retenensis, an English 
student and traveller, who flourished a.p. 
1120. He travelled through France, Italy, 
Dalmatia, and Greece, into Syria, where he 
stayed long, and acquired the Arabic lan- 
guage. Returning, he settled in Spain, 
studied astrology, and was made archdeacon 
of Pampeluna. He abridged the Koran, 
and translated it into Latin. Huet pro- 
nounces the translation a wretched one. 

Eadmer, a Benedictine of Canterbury ; 
the pupil, and friend, and biographer of 
Anselm. He flourished a.p. 1121 ; and was 
appointed bishop of St. Andrew’s, in Scot- 
land; but never consecrated. He wrote 
Historia Novorwm, sive sui seculi, in six 
books, from 1066 to 1122; which has been 
highly extolled; the life of St, Anselm, in 
two books; and a few tracts on moral sub- 
jects. All the above are printed with the 
works of Anselm. He also wrote the life 
of St. Wilfrid, archbishop of York, extant 
in Mabillon, Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. 
seecul. iti, pt. i. Numerous other tracts, 
historical and religious, are said to exist in 
manuscript, in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Peter Maurice, the Venerable, born of a 
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noble French family; first a soldier, and 
then a monk of Cluny, where he was abbot 
from A.D. 1123 to 1156. Pontius, the former 
abbot of Cluny, gave him trouble during the 
first years of his abbacy, In 1126 he be- 
gan to preach and write against Peter De 
Bruis. In 1140, he received Abelard, and 
reconciled both Bernard and the pope to 
him. He visited Italy on important busi- 
ness in 1145 and 1150, and was highly 
honoured by pope Eugene, and the citizens 
of Rome. He wrote Epistolarum Libri 
vi., Tracts against the Jews; against here- 
sies and Islamism; against the Petrobru- 
sians; on the transfiguration of Christ; on 
the translation of the Koran, procured by 
him; and a few other pieces ; all published 
in the Biblioth. Cluniacensis, Paris, 1614, and 
the Biblioth. Patrum, t. xxii. 

Fulcher, of Chartres, a monk, or presby- 
ter, who accompanied Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy in the first crusade; of which he 
wrote a history, entitled Gesta Francorum 
Hierusalem peregrinantium, ab anno 1095 
ad annum usque 1124, ina coarse style. It 
was published, imperfect, in the Gesta Dei 
per Francos; and complete in Duchesne’s 
Seriptores Francici, Paris, 1640, iy. 816. 

Honorius II. pope, a.p. 1124—1130, has 
left us eleven epistles. ([Jaffé, 549. Ed.] 

Hervyeus, a Benedictine, of Dol, a.p. 1130, 
wrote a commentary on the epistles of Paul ; 
attributed to St. Anselm, and printed among 
his works. 

Innocent IT. pope, a.p, 1130—1143, has 
left us fifty epistles. [Jaffé, 558. Hd.} 

Simeon, an Englishman, a Benedictine 
monk, and precentor inthe cathedral of Dur- 
ham. Here he examined carefully the 
remains of the library, which the Danes had 
much injured ; and collecting materials from 
every quarter, became an author. He died 
about A.D. 1130; and wrote a history of the 
church of Durham, from 635 to 1096; 
which another hand continued to 1154; a 
tract concerning the archbishops of York ; 
another on the siege of Durham ; and a his- 
tory of the English and Danish kings, from 
730 to 1129, which John of Hexham con- 
tinued to 1155, and from which Roger 
Hoveden took a great part of his history. 
These works of Simeon were published 
by Twisden, in his Scriptores X. Anglici, 
Lond., 1652. [Mon. Hist. Brit. 645. Ed. 

Alger, a deacon and schoolmaster at 
Liege, during many years, and then a monk 
of Cluny, under Peter Maurice. He flou- 
rished A.D. 1130; and wrote de Sacramento 
corporis et sanguinis Domini, adversus Be- 
rengarium Libri iii. extant in the Biblioth. 
Patrum, t. xxi, besides some other things, 
not published. : 

William of Malmesbury, was a native of 
Somersetshire, a Benedictine, and librarian 
and precentor of the monastery of Malmes- 
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bury, where he flourished, from 1130 to 
1143. He wrote a history of the kings of 
England, in five books, from the first arrival 
of the Saxons, a.p. 449, to 1127: a continu- 
ation of it in two books, to 1143; a history 
of the English bishops. These works were 
collected and published by Savile, Lond. 
1596, fol. and Francf. 1601. His life of St. 
Aldhelm, bishop of Sherburn, is in Mabil- 
lon’s Acta Sanetor. Ord. Bened, seecul. iv. p. 1. 
Some other works of this celebrated English 
historian are said to exist still in manu- 
seript. [His life of Aldhelm is also printed 
in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, iti. 1. There is 
an Abbreviation of Amalarius by him, in 
MS. ina splendid volume of liturgical tracts, 
presented by Henry VI. to All Souls college, 
Oxford (W. W. IV. 2). This contains the 
attack upon Raban Maur, extracted in 
Soames’s Bampton Lectures (p. 414); an 
important passage, because it is evidence of 
Malmesbury’s adherence to the divinity im- 
ported under Lanfrane, and, therefore, a clue 
to his treatment of Elfric. S,] 

Philip, bishop of Tarentum from 1136 to 
1139, when he was deposed for adhering to 
Peter Leonis, the antipope, went to France, 
and became a monk at Clairvaux, under St. 
Bernard. In 1150, he was made prior, and 
1156, abbot of a convent in the diocese of 
Chartres ; which, however, he resigned be- 
fore his death, and returned to Clairvaux. 
He has left us 26 epistles, published by 
Charles Du Visch, subjoined to his Serip- 
tores Ordinis Cisterciensis, p. 336. 

Peter, born at Rome, A.p. 1110, a student 
and monk at Monte Cassino, a.p. 1115— 
1137, then legate to the emperor Lotharius, 
who employed him at his court till his death, 
He wrote de viris tlustribus monasterit 
Casinensis Libri ii.; Liber quartus Chronict 
Casinensis (A.D. 1086—1138); de notis lite- 
rarum Romanarum; besides numerous 
tracts never published. 

Guerrie, a disciple of St. Bernard, a canon 
and schoolmaster at Tournay, and then a 
Cistercian abbot in the diocese of Rheims; 
died 1157. He wrote sermons on the les- 
sons for the year; printed in an appendix 
to the works of Bernard, and in the Biblioth. 
Patrwin, t. xxiii. 

Philip Herveng, called Eleemosynarius, 
abbot of Good Hope, in Hainault, a p, 1140; 
died 1180. He wrote twenty-one epistles ; 
a mystic commentary on the Canticles; 
Morals on the Canticles ; on Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dream; on the fall of man; on the 
condemnation of Solomon ; six tracts on the 
dignity and virtues of clergymen ; a life of 
Augustine; and lives of eight other saints ; 
all published, Douay, 1620, fol. 

Orderie Vitalis, an Englishman, born at 
Attingham (in Shropshire), a.p. 1075, sent 
to Normandy at the age of eleven, where he 
became a monk deacon, and presbyter, and 
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flourished about A.D. 1140. He wrote an 
Ecclesiastical History, in thirteen books,from 
the birth of Christ to 1142; published by 
Du Chesne, among his Seriptores Norman- 
nici, Paris, 1619, fol. p. 321. 

Arnulph, bishop of Lisieux, in Normandy, 
Ap. 1141. He accompanied Lewis, king of 
France, in his crusade, a.p. 1147; was 
papal legate to England in 1160, and much 
employed in public business, till near his 
death, ap. 1182. Many of his sermons, 
epistles, and epigrams were published at 
Paris, 1585, 8vo, and then in the Biblioth. 
Patrum, t. xxii. Some others have since 
been published. 

Celestine II. pope a.D. 1143, 1144, has 
left us three epistles. [Jaffé, 605. Hd. | 

Imcius Il. a.p. 1144, 1145, has left us 
twelve epistles. [Jaffé, 609. Hd.] 

Amedeus, bishop of Lausanne, A.D. 1144— 
1158. He wrote eight homilies in praise of 
the Virgin Mary; in the Biblioth. Patrum, 
t. Xx. 

Otho, or Otto, of Freising ; of royal Ger- 
man descent, and uncle to the emperor 
Frederic Barbarossa. He studied at Paris, 
became a Cistercian monk and abbot, was 
made bishop of Freising a.p. 1138, engaged 
in the second crusade a.p. 1147, resigned 
his bishopric in 1156, and died two years 
after. He wrote a chronicle from the erea- 
tion to A.D. 1146, in seven books; with an 
eighth on the end of the world; also the life 
and reign of Frederic Barbarossa, in two 
books. Both have been often published, 
and particularly among the German histo- 
rians, A.D. 1585 and 1670, t. i. 

Robert Pullen, or Pullus, a distinguished 
English theologian and scholar. He was 
made archdeacon of Rochester; but to avoid 
the confusion of a civil war, retired to Paris, 
and studied there some time. He returned 
in 1180, and is said to have read lectures at 
Oxford for five years, and preached every 
Sunday. He afterwards returned to Paris ; 
and being deprived of the revenues of his 
archdeaconry, he appealed to the pope, a.p. 
1144, who invited him to Rome, and made 
him a cardinal. He died about 1150. His 
only work, that has reached us, is Senten- 
tiarwn de Trinitate Libri viii. It is a 
system of theology; but, unlike Peter Lom- 
bard’s Sentences, itis not a mere compilation 
from the fathers, but a biblical and argu- 
mentative treatise, in which he shows him- 
self a profound and orthodox divine. It was 
published by Mathout, Paris, 1654, fol. 

Eugene IIT. pope, a.p. 1145—1163, has 
tA us eighty-nine epistles. [Jaffé, 616. 

John Burgundio, a native of Pisa, flou- 
rished A.p. 1148, died 1194. He translated 
many homilies of Chrysostom, John Damas- 
cenus, de fide Orthodoxa, and Nemesius’ 
eight books on philosophy, 
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Anselm, bishop of Havelberg in the duchy 
of Brandenburg, a.p. 1149, author of three 
dialogues against the Greeks; published 
by D’Achery, Spicileg. t. xiii. 

Gilbert Foliot,.an Englishman, abbot of 
Gloucester, and a.p, 1148, bishop of Here- 
ford, and, A.D. 1163—1187, bishop of Lon- 
don. He was opposed to Thomas Becket. 
The king employed him much. He was 
twice excommunicated by the pope. His 
Commentary on the Canticles was published 
by Junius, Lond. 1638, 4to, and eight of his 
epistles are among the epistles of Becket, 
ed, Brussels, 1682. [His letters are pub- 
lished by Dr. Giles, Oxf. 1848, with those 
of T. Becket. £d.] 

Henry of Huntingdon, the son of a mar- 
ried English priest, canon of Lincoln, and 
archdeacon of Huntingdon; flourished a.p. 
1150. He wrote Historia Anglorum, ab 
ipsis gentis primordiis usque ad Stephani 
regis mortem (A.D. 1154), Libris vii., pub- 
lished first by Savile, Lond. 1596, fol. and 
Francef. 1601: 

Ailred, Ealred, or #Elred, either a Scot, 
or an Englishman; a Cistercian monk and 
abbot of Rievaulx, in Yorkshire; flourished 
A.D. 1150, and died in 1166. He wrote the 
life and miracles of St. Edward, king and 
confessor; genealogy of the kings of Eng- 
land ; de Bello Standardii Tempore Stcphant 
regis; Historia de Sanctimoniali de Wattun; 
published by Twisden, Lond. 1652. Also 
sermons on the lessons for the year; thirty- 
one sermons on Isaiah; Speculum charitatis, 
libri iii.; Tractatus de puero Jesu duode- 
cenni; de spirituali amicitia, libri iii. : pub- 
lished in the Bibliotheca Cisterciana, t. v: 
and in the Bidblioth. Patrum, t. xxiii. 

Alanus De Insulis, a Fleming, and monk 
of Clairvaux; an abbot, and, a.p. 1151— 
1167, bishop of Auxerre; but he resigned 
and retired to Clairvaux, where he died 
A.D. 1182. He wrote a life of St. Bernard, 
published by Mabillon, in the Opera Ber- 
nardi. 

Galfrid, called also Arthur, bishop of St. 
Asaph, a.p. 1152—1154 (Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth): author of a history of Britain, 
from the earliest times to his own age, in 


‘twelve books, a work not in much repute ; 


published, Paris, 1517, 4to, and among the 
Seriptores Britannie minores, Heidelb. 
1587, fol. 

Potho, a Benedictine monk, of Priim, in 
the diocese of Treves, a.p. 1152. He wrote 
de statu domus Dei libri y. and de domo 
pata liber ; in the Bibliotheca Patrum, 

peal 

Nicolas, a Cistercian monk of Clairvaux, 
and secretary to St. Bernard; but being 
accused of forging letters in Bernard’s name, 
he fled into Italy, and long aspersed the 
character of Bernard. A book of his epistles 


‘is in the Biblioth. Patrum, t. xxi.? also a 
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book of his sermons in the Bitlioth, Cister- 
ciensis. t. 111. 

Anastasius IV. pope, a.p. 1158, 1154, has 
left us thirteen epistles. [Jaffé, 652. Ed.] 
’ Hadrian IV. (Nicolas Breakspear), the 
only Englishman that ever filled the papal 
throne. Disappointed of an English mo- 
nastery, he went to France, studied at Paris, 
became an Augustinian canon, prior and 
abbot, at St. Rufus, near Valence. Going 
to Rome on business, Eugene III. created 
him a cardinal, and bishop of Albano. In 
1148, he was papal legate to Norway and 
Denmark. In 1154, he succeeded to the 
papal chair, till his death in1159. He has 
left us forty-four epistles. [Jaffé, 658. Hd.] 

Elizabeth, a German Benedictine nun, and 
abbess of Schénau, in the diocese of Treves, 
where she died a.p. 1165, aged thirty-six 
years. She wrote her Visions or Revela- 
tions, in three books ; and a book of epis- 
tles: published, Cologne, 1628. 

Eebert, a German Benedictine monk, 
and abbot of St. Florin, in Schénau, flou- 
rished a.p. 1154; and wrote thirteen dis- 
courses against the Cathari; and the life of 
Elizabeth, his sister, the abbess of Schénau. 
His discourses are in the Biblioth. Patrwm, 
t. xxiii. 

Radulphus Niger, a Benedictine, in the 
diocese of Beauvais, who flourished a.p, 
1157 (and not in the preceding century, as 
some suppose). His commentary on Levi- 
ticus, in twenty books, published in the 
Biblioth. Patr. t. xvii., has been much com- 
mended. The commentary on the Canticles, 
ascribed to St. Gregory, and printed with 
his works, was the production of Radulph. 

Zacharias, bishop of Chrysopolis, or a 
Premonstratensian monk of St. Martin of 
Laon; A.D. 1157. He wrote four books of 
commentaries on the Movoréooapov, or Har- 
mony of the four Gospels, by Ammonius of 
Alexandria; published, Cologne, 1534, fol. 
and in the Biblioth. Patrwm, t. xix. 

Alexander III. pope, a.p. 1159—1181, 
has left us 337 epistles. [Jaffé, 677. Ed.] 

John of Hexham, in Northumberland, 
and an Augustinian canon, a.p. 1160. He 
continued the history of Simeon Dunelmen- 
sis, from 1130 to 1156, 

Folmar, head of the monastery of Trief- 
fenstein, in Franconia; about a.p. 1160. 
He opposed the received doctrine of tran- 
substantiation for a time; but recanted. 
Some of his epistles were published by J. 
Gretser, subjoined to his Seriptores coétanet 
adv. Waldenses, Ingolst. 1613, 4to. 

Adam, a Scot, and Przmonstratensian, 
flourished 1160. He wrote a commentary 
on the rule of St. Augustine; a tract on the 
triple tabernacle of Moses; on the three 
kinds of meditation; and forty-seven ser- 
mons; published, Antw. 1659, fol. 

John Belethus, rector of the theological 
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school at Paris, a.p. 1162 (alii, a.p. 1328), 
author of Rationale divinorum officiorum ; 
published, Antw. 1570, 8vo, Lyons, 1583, 
and 1592, 8yvo. 

Arnold Carnotensis, abbot of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Bonneval, in the diocese 
of Chartres ; an intimate friend of St. Ber- 
nard, and living a.p. 1162. He wrote a 
number of treatises on practical religion ; 
published at the close of Cyprian’s works, 
ed. Oxon. 1682. 

Bonacursus of Milan, teacher among the 
Cathari, a.p. 1163. His Vita Catharorwm 
Hereticorumis in D’Achery’s Spicileg. t. xiii. 

Helmold, a presbyter of Lubeck, and a 
canon; died 4.p. 1170. He wrote Chroni- 
con Sclavorum, from the times of Charles 
the Great, to 1168; published by Hen. 
Bangert, Lubeck, 1659, 4to. 

Godfrey Viterbiensis, an Italian of Vi- 
terbo; a presbyter, and secretary to the 
successive emperors, Conrad III., Frederic L., 
and Henry VI. He travelled much during 
forty years; and became acquainted with 
Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldaic. He died in 
1191. He wrote a Pantheon, or Chronicon 
universale, dedicated to pope Urban III.; 
from the creation to 1186: published by J. 
Pistorius, Seriptores rerum Germanicar. 
Francf. 1584. 

Saxo Grammaticus, a Dane, born of an 
honourable family in Zeeland, dean of the 
cathedral of Roskild, and much esteemed by 
Absalom, archbishop of Lund, who sent him 
to Paris on business, and prompted him to 
write his history of Denmark. He flou- 
rished a.pD. 1173; and died a.p, 1204. His 
Historie Danice libri xvi. from the earliest 
times to 1186, is written in a florid style, 
and is highly esteemed; best edited by S, 
J. Stephanius, Sore, 1644, fol. 

Hildegardis, a German abbess of St. 
Rupert at Bingen on the Rhine; born at 
Spanheim 1098 and died 1180. Her visions 
or revelations were solemnly approved and 
sanctioned by St. Bernard, by many leading 
Bishops of France and Germany, by three 
different popes, and by a council at Troyes, 
She wrote Scivias, sew Visitonwm sive Revela- 
tionum libri iii.; life of St. Robert, a con- 
fessor; thirty-eight epistles ; Miscellanies ; 
and an exposition of the rule of St. Bene- 
dict ; published, Cologne, 1566; and most 
of them also, Biblioth. Patrwm, t, xxiii. 

William of Tyre. Whether born in 
France, Germany, or Palestine, he is sup- 
posed to have been related to the kings of 
Jerusalem. He was made archdeacon of 
Tyre, A.D. 1167; soon after was sent on 
business to Constantinople; in 1169, under- 
took a journey to Europe ; on his return was 
tutor to Baldwin, the prince; and, a.p, 
1174, archbishop of Tyre. In the year 
1178, he was at the council of the Lateran; 
and he spent some months at: Constanti- 
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nople. In 1188, Jerusalem being taken by 
the Saracens, he went to Europe to solicit 
aid of the kings of England and France. 
He opposed the election of Heraclius to the 
bishopric of Jerusalem; who compassed 
his death by poison, but in what year is 
unknown, He wrote a history of the cru- 
sades to Palestine, from a.p. 1095 to the 
year 1180, in twenty-three books (very 
highly esteemed); and published, Basil, 
1649, and 1660, and by Bongars, Gesta De 
per Francos, i. 625. 

Hugo Etherianus, a Tuscan, who went 
to Constantinople, and was patronised by 
the emperor Manuel. He flourished a.p. 
1177, and wrote and disputed strenuously 
against the Greeks. His tract on the inter- 
mediate state of the soul, and his three 
books on the procession of the Holy Spirit, 
against the Greeks, were published, Basil, 
1548, and in the Biblioth. Patrwm, t. xxii. 

Richard Hagustaldensis, a canon and 
prior of Hexham, in Northumberland; 
flourished about 1143. He wrote Historia 
de statu et episcopis Haqustaldensis ecclesia ; 
Historie de gestis regis Stephani ; and de 
bello Standardii, A.D. 1135; published by 
Twisden, Seriptores X. Anglici, Lond. 
1662. 

Lucius III. pope, a.p. 1181—1185, has 
left us ¢wo epistles. [Jaffé,-834. Ed.] 

Peter Cellensis, abbot of the monastery 
of Celles, near Troyes; and then of St. 
Remigius, at Rheims; and, a.p, 1182— 
1187, bishop of Chartres. He wrote de 
panibus liber; Mosaict Tabernaculi mystica 
cxpositio, libri ii. ; de conscientia liber; Epis- 
tolarum libri ix.; de disciplina claustrali 
liber; and sermons on the lessons for the 
year; all published by the Benedictine 
monks, Paris, 1671. 

Gaufrid, a French monk, prior and pres- 
byter of Limoges, A.D, 1183; and author of 
a Chronicon, of the history of France from 
996 to 1184; published by Labbé, Biddioth, 
Nov, MS. t. ii. 

Balduin, an English schoolmaster, a 
Cistercian monk and abbot; bishop of 
Worcester, A.D, 1180; and archbishop of 
Canterbury, A.p. 1185—1190. ‘He accompa- 
nied king Richard I. in his erusade, and died 
in the siege of Ptolemais. He wrote sixteen 
tracts on practical religion ; de Commenda- 
tione Fidei et de sacramento altaris; all 
extant in the Biblioth, Cisterciens, t. v. 

Urban III. pope, A.p. 1185—1187; has 
left us five epistles, [Jaffé, 854, Hd.) 
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Gregory VIII., pope A.D, 1187; has left 
us three epistles. [Jaffé, 866. Hd.] 

Clement IIT. pope, a.p. 1187—1191 ; has 
left us seven epistles. [Jaffé, 869. Hd. ] 

Celestine III. pope, A.D. 1191—1198 ; 
has left us seventcen epistles, [Jaffé, 886. 
Ed. 

ives a monk and abbot of Orleans, 
and of Paris; one of the council of regents, 
during the crusade of Philip Augustus, 
A.D. 1190; and bishop of Tournay, a.D. 
1192—1202. He wrote, between a.p. 1163 
and the time of his death, 278 epistles ; 
published, Paris, 1682, 8yo; also 31 sermons, 
chiefly on the festivals ; and a commentary 
on the Decretum of Gratian; which are 
still in manuscript. 

William of Newburgh, surnamed Paryus; 
born at Bridlington, in Yorkshire, a.p. 
1136; a regular Augustinian canon in the 
monastery of Bridlington; where he died 
A.D. 1208, aged 72. He wrote, in a good 
Latin style, de rebus Anglicis sui temporis 
libri y. from A.D. 1066 to the year 1197; 
edited by J. Picard, Paris, 1610, 8vo [by 
Hearne, 1719, and by Hamilton, 1856. 
Ed.| 

Radulphus de Diceto, dean of St. Paul’s, 
London. Hewas a traveller; fl. a.p.1197; 
and wrote a brief Chronology from the 
creation to1198 ; and Lmagines Historiarum 
ab anno 1148 ad annum 1200; both pub- 
lished by Twisden, Scriptores X. Anglici, 
Lond. 1662. 

John Brompton, an English Cistercian 
abbot of Jervyeaux in Yorkshire, a.p. 1436, 
compiled the Chronicon ab anno 588 ad an- 
num 1198 ; Twisden, Seriptores X. Anglici, 
Lond. 1652. 

Roger of Hoveden, a Yorkshireman of 
illustrious English descent, one of the 
household of king Henry II.; flourished 
A.D. 1198; author of Annalium Angli- 
canorum libri ii. from A.D. 731 (where Beda 
ends) to A.p. 1202; published by Savile, 
Historici Anglici, Lond. 1596, fol. and 
Francf. 1601. 

Galfrid, or Gualter Vinesauf (de Vino 
Salvo), a Norman-Eneglish poet and his- 
torian, who flourished a.p, 1199; reputed 
author of Historia, sive Itinerariwn Ri- 
chardi Anglorum regis in terram sanctam ; 
published among the Historie Anglicane 
Scriptores, Oxford, 1687, t. ii; of a New 
Art of Poetry, published by Leyser, Helm- 
stadt, 1724; also of some other works never 
published, 7>,] 
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CHAPTER III. 
HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


§ 1. Corrupt state of religion.—§ 2. Corruption of the mass of people, and extreme 
superstition, shown by examples.—§ 3. Scandalous traffic in indulgences.—§ 4. The 
pontiffs soon claim a monopoly of it.—§ 5. Biblical theology.—§ 6. Doctrinal theology. 
—§ 7%. The proper scholastics—§ 8. The biblical and dogmatic theologians.— 
§ 9. Opposers of scholastic theology.—§ 10. Its principal antagonist, St. Bernard.— 
§ 11. And others.—§ 12. State Of moral or practical theology.—§ 13. Polemic 
theology.—§ 14. Controversies between the Greeks and the Latins.—§ 15. Slighter 
contests among the former.—§ 16. Their controversy respecting John xiy. 28.— 
§ 17. Concerning the God of Mahumed.—§ 18. Controversy among the Latins, 
respecting the Lord’s Supper.—$ 19. Concerning the immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin, 


§ 1. So many causes conspire to debase religion, and to tarnish and 
obscure its lustre, by the numberless inventions of human ingenuity, 
that the preservation of its seeds from total extinction may seem a 
wonder. In the first place, the Roman pontiffs would have nothing 
taught, which militated against their proud supremacy. They, there- 
fore, insisted upon having religion explained and modified in subser- 
viency to that form of government which they found marked out by 
their predecessors. Those who would not obey their laws, or showed 
that they regarded holy Scripture more than Roman authority, were 
most cruelly destroyed with fire and sword. In the second place, the 
priests and monks, finding it for their interest that the people should 
be entirely without light and knowledge, amused them with a sort of 
theatric show, and placed all religion in empty ceremonies, corporeal 
austerities, and reverence for the clergy. The scholastic doctors 
united the precepts of the dialecticians with the declarations of the 
fathers, as constituting a standard of truth; and did not so much 
explain the principles of revealed religion, as cut them up piecemeal. 
Their opposites, the mystics, maintained that the soul of one truly 
pious does not move spontaneously, but by a divine impulse ; and 
thus they did not set bounds to human ability, but destroyed it alto- 
ether. 
: § 2. Hence, instead of religion, astonishing superstition and igno- 
rance reigned everywhere among the people. Very many persons 
placed more reliance upon relics—generally false, or at least dubious 
and uncertain—than upon Christ, or his merits, and upon prayers 
founded on his mediation.!. The rich, who were able themselves to 
build churches, or to contribute money to their erection and repair, 
esteemed themselves very happy, and the favourites of heaven: and 


1 See Guibert of Nogent’s three books, p. 327, &c., where this discerning man as- 
de pignoribus (thus they styled relics) sanc- sails the superstition of his age. 
torum; in his works, published by D’Achery, 
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the poor, who were unable to do so, cheerfully submitted to the offices 
of beasts, in transporting stonesand drawing carts, whenever a church 
was to be built; and they hoped for eternal salvation for these volun- 
tary hardships.! Departed saints had more suppliants than God him- 
self, and the Saviour of mankind: nor was there much inquiry (as 
there was in after times) how glorified spirits obtain a knowledge of 
the prayers addressed to them. For the old notion, derived by the 
Christians from the pagans, that the celestials often descend to this 
lower world, and linger about the places to which in their lifetime 
they were attached, prevailed universally, until the scholastic doctors 
gave this subject a particular discussion.” If any man or woman, 
either from a disordered state of mind, or from a design to deceive, 
laid claims to divine revelations, the people at large unhesitatingly 
believed, that God himself conversed with him, in order to instruct 
the world. This is manifest from the examples of the celebrated 
German prophetesses, Hildegardis, abbess of Bingen, and Elizabeth, 
abbess of Schonau.? 

§ 3. This ignorance and superstition of the people, the rulers of the 
church basely abused for their own emolument, or to extort money: 
and each order of the clergy had its own peculiar artifices for spoiling 
the people of their property. The bishops, when they had occasion 
to raise money, either for good and laudable objects, or for bad and 
illicit ones, allowed transgressors to buy off the penalties, imposed 
canonically upon sinners, by advancing money for certain religious 
purposes: that is, they published indulgences: and, what mighty 
enterprises, and what expensive works, were accomplished in this age, 
by means of indulgences, is known to all. The abbots and the 
monks, who had not this power, resorted to other means for raising 
money. They travelled about the villages, and through provinces, 
carrying in solemn procession the dead bodies and relics of holy men, 
which they allowed the people to see, to handle, and to kiss, by pay- 
ing for the privilege. In this way, they often amassed as great gains 
as the bishops by their indulgences.® 

§ 4. The Roman pontiffs, perceiving what advantages the inferior 


1 See the tract of the abbot Haymo on 431, 529, 554. [See the notice of these 


this very custom; annexed by Mabillon to 
his Annales Benedictini, vol. vi.; and also 
those Annals, p. 392, &e. 

* That I may not be thought to give a 
false representation, I will quote a yery 
explicit passage from the life of St. Altmann, 
bishop of Passau; in Sebast. Tengnagel’s 
Collectio veter. monumentor. p. 41. ‘Vos 
licet, Sancti Domini, somno vestro requies- 
catis—haud tamen crediderim, spiritus ves- 
tros deesse locis, quee viventes tanta deyo- 
tione construxistis et dilexistis. Credo vos 
adesse cunctis illic degentibus, astare vide- 
licet orantibus, succurrere laborantibus, et 
vota singulorum in conspectu divine majes- 
tatis promovere.’ 

See Mabillon’s Annales Benedict, vi. 


prophetesses in the preceding chapter, § 23, 
note %. Zr.] 

‘ Stephanus Obazinensis ; 
Miscellanea, iv. 1380. 
Benedictini, vi. 535, &e. 

° Innumerable examples of this mode of 
extorting money may be collected from the 
records of this age. See the Chronicon 
Centulense, in D’Achery’s Spicilegium veter. 
Seriptor. li, 854; the life of St. Romana; 
ib. 187. Mabillon, Annales Benedict. vi. 
342, 644, Acta Sanctor. mensis Maiti, vii, 
533, in the acts of St. Marculus ; where a 
long journey of such relics is described. 
Mabillon, Acta Sanctor, Ord. Bencdict. vi. 
619, 520, and ii, 732. 


in Baluze, 
Mabillon, Annales 
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bishops derived from their indulgences, concluded that the power of 
the bishops to remit ecclesiastical penalties, ought to be circumscribed, 
and the prerogative be almost wholly transferred to the Roman see. 
Accordingly, they began, as the necessities or convenience of the 
church, or their own interests required, to publish, not merely the 
common and ordinary, but likewise the entire and absolute, or the 
plenary, remission of all finite or temporary penalties: and they can- 
celled not only the punishments which the canons and human tri- 

_ bunals inflict, but also those to be endured after death; a stretch of 
power on which the bishops had never ventured.! They first made use 
of this authority for the sake of promoting the crusades, and were 
sparing in the use of it; but afterwards, they exerted it for objects of 
far less importance and of various kinds, and very often merely for 
their private emolument.? Upon the introduction of this new sys- 
tem, the ancient system of canonical and ecclesiastical penances was 
wholly subverted ; and penitential books and canons being laid aside, 
the reins of moral discipline were everywhere relaxed. To support 
this proceeding of the pontiffs, an unheard-of doctrine was excogi- 
tated in this century, which St. Thomas in the next century improved 
and perfected: namely, that there is an immense treasury of good 
works, performed by holy men over and above what duty required ; 
and that the Roman pontiff is the keeper and the distributor of this 
treasure; so that he is able, out of this inexhaustible fund, to give 
and transfer to every one such an amount of good works as his neces- 
sities require, or as will suffice to avert the punishment of his sins, 
This miserable and pernicious fiction, it is to be lamented, is still 
retained and defended. 

§ 5. This century abounded in expositors of the holy Scriptures, if 
one may judge from the multitude of works professedly of this cha- 
racter ; but if we estimate them by their skill and ability, they were 
almost none at all. For very few inquired after the literal sense of 
the Scriptures; and even these were destitute of the requisite means 
of ascertaining it. Both the Greeks and the Latins were governed 
entirely by the authority of the fathers, and compiled from their writ- 
ings, without discrimination or care, whatever seemed to throw light 
on the inspired volumes. The reader may inspect, among the Greeks, 


1 Jo. Morin, de Administratione sacra- 
menti penitentia, 1. x. c. 20, 21, 22, p. 768, 
&e. Rich, Simon, Biblioth. Critique, iii. 
ce. 88, p. 871. Jo. Mabillon, Pretiace to the 
5th century of his Acta Sanctor, Ord. 
Bined. p. \xxi. &e. I designedly refer to 
none of the Protestant writers. 

2 Tud. Ant. Muratori, Antig. Ital. Medii 
Zvi, y. 761, &e. Frane. Pagi, Breviar. 
Romanor. Pontif. ii. 60. Theod. Ruinart, 
Vita Urbani I. Opp. posthum. iii. 333. 

3 [One cause of this incompetence was, 
that the monks held it unlawful to learn 
Hebrew from Jewish teachers. A certain 
monk (as we learn from the statutes of the 


Cistercians, A.D. 1198, no, 24 in Martene’s 
Thesaur. Nov. Anecdot. iy. 1292), had 
learned Hebrew from a Jew; and the abbot 
of Clairvaux was directed to investigate 
the matter, and to bring the monk to punish- 
ment. The French Benedictines, in their 
Hist, Litt. de la France, ix. ean find among 
the vast multitude of clergymen who made 
pilgrimages to Palestine, only three persons 
who, in that way, acquired a knowledge of 
the Arabic and Greek; namely, William of 
Tyre, one Philip, and the Englishman Ade- 
lard. See Semler’s Hist, Eccles, Selecta Cap. 
iii, 161. Schl.) 
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Euthymius Zigabenus’ exposition of the Psalms, the Gospels, and 
the Epistles: though he offers many remarks of his own which are 
not contemptible; and among the Latins, the labours of Peter Lom- 
bard, Gilbert de la Porrée, and Abelard, on the Psalms of David, and 
on the Epistles of Paul. Nor is higher commendation due to the 
best Latin expositors of nearly the whole Bible in this century ; such 
as Gislebert, [or Gilbert,| bishop of London, called the Universal, on 
account of the extent of his erudition ;'! and Hervews, a very laborious 
Benedictine monk.2. Somewhat superior to the rest of the Latins was 
Rupert of Deutz, who expounded various books of the Scriptures; 
and with him may be coupled Anselm of Laon, who composed, or 
rather compiled, a Glossa, as it was called, on the sacred books, 
Those who chose not to tread in the steps of the ancients, and ven- 
tured to try the powers of their own genius, disregarding simplicity, 
searched after mysteries of every sort in the sacred pages. And in 
this species of interpretation, none excelled more than the mystic 
doctors, as they are called; for they explained the whole Bible in 
conformity with the visions of their own minds, and the ideal systems 
of their own formation. Moreover, those interpreters who made 
dialectics and philosophy their study, pursued the same course in their 
expositions of the Scriptures. This mode of interpretation may be 
seen, distinctly, in Hugo of St. Victor’s Allegorical explanations 
of both Testaments, in Richard of St. Victor’s Mystical Ark, in 
Guibert of Nogent’s Mystical commentaries on Obadiah, Hosea, and 
Amos;* and in some others. 

§ 6. The most distinguished teachers of theology resided at Paris : 
and, of course, students in theology from all parts of Europe resorted 
to Paris, in order to attend the lectures of theologians who taught 


there. The professors of theology in France were divided into seve- 
ral sects. One sect was that of the ancient theologians, who sup- 


ported their religious tenets simply by the declarations of holy Scrip- 
ture, and by the opinions of the fathers and the decisions of councils; 
and very rarely introduced anything of human reasoning. Such, in 
this century, were, St. Bernard, Peter the Chanter, Gualter of St. 
Victor, and others; who strenuously contended against the philoso- 
phic theologians. Not totally distinct from this sect, was that which 
was afterwards called by the name of the Positivi and the Senten- 
tari; for these, following the example of Anselm of Canterbury, 
Lanfranc, Hildebert, and others of the preceding century, supported 
religious doctrines principally by citations from Scripture and the 
writings of the fathers; but also resorted to reason and philosophy, 
especially for solving difficulties and refuting. objections; and in the 


1 Concerning him, see Guil. le Beuf, 
Mémoires concernant l Histoire d’ Aumerre, ii. 
486. [He wrote notes on all the Old and 
New Testaments, and likewise commentaries 
on certain books, none of which were ever 
published. Schi. This being the case, 
the value of Mosheim’s opinion of him may 
be easily estimated, Ed.| 


? An ample account of him is given by 
Gabr. Liron, Singularités Historiques et 
Tittéraires, iii. 29, &e. Add Mabillon, 
Annales Benedict. vi. 477, 719. 

* His prologue on Obadiah was published, 
by Mabillon, Annales Benedict. vi. 637, &e. 
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use of this resort, some of them were more moderate and cautious, 
and others less so. ‘The first in this century, who thus explained the 
principles of religion systematically, is said to have been Hugo of St. 
Victor ; who was succeeded by many others. But the first rank in 
this species of labour belongs to Peter Lombard, that is, the Italian 
from Lombardy, archbishop of Paris, whose four books of Sentences, 
having appeared after the year 1162, at once acquired such authority, 
that all the doctors began to expound them. And some tell us, that 
all the doctors of much note, except Henry of Ghent, and a few others, 
commented upon this Master of the Sentences, as Lombard was called, 
on account of this work.? 

§ 7, These Sententiarii, as they were called, though not without 
faults, nor entirely free from vain and futile speculations, yet resort 
to dialectical subtleties with moderation, and do not force the doc- 
trines of revelation to yield submission to human sagacity. But, con- 
temporary with them, arose another and more daring sect of theolo- 
gians, who did not hesitate to apply the terms and the distinctions 
of the dialecticians to the truths taught by revelation, and to investi- 
gate the nature and relations of those truths by the principles of 
logic. The author of this mode of treating theology, which was 
afterwards called the scholastic, because it prevailed in nearly all the 
schools, was Peter Abelard, a man of great acuteness, who was first a 
canon, and a celebrated teacher as well of philosophy as of theology, 
and afterwards a monk, and abbot of Ruys.* Lager for the applause 
which he had obtained, others without number, in France, in Eng- 
land, and in Italy, pursued the same course. In this way, the peace- 
ful religion of Jesus was soon converted into the science of wrangling. 
For these men did not explain anything, but by multiplying divisions 
and distinctions obscured and perplexed the plainest truths; wearied 
both themselves and others with useless and abstruse speculations; so 
argued on both sides of the most important questions, as to leave 
them undecided; and, as there were many things in religion which 
were inadequately expressed in the phraseology of dialectics, they 
gave occasion for idle and vain-glorious disputants to invent new 
terms, and to perplex themselves and others with enigmatical 
trifles. 

§ 8. From this time, therefore, the teachers of theology began to 
be divided into two classes, the biblical, who were called veteres [the 
lal and also, Dogymatici ac Positivi; and the scholastic, who 
were called the Sententiarii, and also, novi [the new]. The former 
interpreted the sacred volume in their schools, though for the most 
part miserably; and explained religious doctrines nakedly and 


1 Erpold Lindenbrog’s Seriptores Iterwm ek: He Scholis Caroli Magni, ec, lix. 
eptentrion. p. 250. yp. iv. 67. 
~s A. host oe these interpreters are ex- 1 See Cxs. Egasse de Boulay, Hist. Acad. 
hibited by Ant. Possevin. Biblioth, Selecta, Paris. ii. 201, &e. 583, &e, Ant. Wood, 
t i, 1. iii, @ xiv. p. 242.—[For a notice of Antiquit. Oxonienses, 1. 58. Jo. Launoy, 
Peter Lombard, see note’, ¢ 3, § 23. Tr.) de varia Aristotelis Fortuna in Acad. Paris, 
* 'Thig is aéknowledged by Abelard him- . iii. 187, &c. ed, Elswich, Vitemb. 1720, 
self; Ep. i. c. 9. Opp. p. 20, See also Jo, 8v0, 
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artlessly, without calling reason and philosophy to their aid, and con- 
firmed them by the testimonies of Scripture and tradition. The 
latter did nothing but explain the Master of the Sentences, or Lom- 
bard; and they brought all the doctrines of faith, as well as the prin- 
ciples and precepts of practical religion, under the dominion of phi- 
losophy, and involved them in endless perplexities.' And as these 
philosophical or scholastic theologians were deemed superior to the 
others in acumen and ingenuity, young men admired them, and 
listened to them with the greatest attention; whereas the biblical 
doctors, or those of the sacred page, as they were called, had very few, 
and sometimes no pupils. This state of things prevailed generally, 
in the schools of Europe, down to the times of Luther. 

§ 9. But before these dialectical and metaphysical doctors could 
obtain such an ascendency in the schools, they had to pass through 
many perils, contests, and disasters. For they were opposed on the 
one hand by the ancient divines; and on the other by the mystics, 
who supposed true wisdom is to be acquired, not by reasoning, but by 
silence and contemplation, and to be drawn from the inmost recesses 
of the soul. The old contest, therefore, between faith and reason, 
which had long been dormant among the Latins, was now revived, 
and produced great commotions every where. Among the patrons of 
the old theology, those who most violently assailed the scholastics, 
were Guibert of Nogent,® Peter Cellensis,* Peter Cantor, or the pre- 
centor of Paris,® and others; but especially Gualter of St. Victor, in 
his four books against the four labyrinths of France and the new 
heretics. Of the mystics, Joachim, abbot of Flora,?7 Richard of St. 
Victor, and others, inveighed against them; and especially against 
Lombard, notwithstanding that he was much more moderate than the 
true and proper scholastics. The contention and discord were so 


1 See Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. iii. 


657, &e. 

2 Roger Bacon, in his Opus Majus ad- 
dressed to pope Clement IV. (published from 
the MS. by Sam. Jebb. Lond. 1733, fol.), pt. 
ii. ch. iv. p. 28, says: ‘The Bachelor who lec- 
tures on the text (of Scripture), gives 
place to the lecturer on the sentences, who 
is everywhere preferred and honoured by 
all. or he who lectures on the sentences, 
has the best hour for reading, according to 
his choice: he has also an associate, and a 
chamber among the religious; but he who 
lectures on the Bible wants these, and begs 
for an hour to read, such as shall please the 
lecturer on the sentences. Also the man who 
lectures on the sentences, disputes every- 
where, and is accounted a master; but the 
other, who lectures on the text, cannot dis- 
pute, as was exemplified this year at 
Bologna, and in many other places; which 
is absurd. It is therefore manifest that the 
text is subordinate, in this faculty (the- 
ology), to the one dominant Swnma.’— 
These words clearly show what ‘estimation 


was then put upon the sacred volume, and 
what authority philosophical theology en- 
joyed. More remarks follow in Bacon well 
worth reading. He lived in the thirteenth 
century. 

8 Tropologie in Oscam; Opp. p. 203. 

4 Opuscula; p. 277, 396, ed. Bened. 

5 Inhis Verbum Abbreviatum, sive Summa; 
published at Mons, 1639, 4to, by Geo. Ga- 
lopin; ¢. ili. p. 6, 7. 

* By the four Labyrinths of France, he 
intends Abelard, Gilbert de la Porrée, Lom- 
bard, and Peter of Poitiers, who were the 
principal dialectic theologians of this cen- 
tury. See, respecting this work, which was 
never published, Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris, 
li. 619—659. 

7 [Among his writings, is a book against 
Lombard, de Unitate seu Essentia SS. 
Trinitatis; which was condemned in the 
fourth Lateran council, a.p. 1215. See the 
Hist. de ? Abbé Joachim, surnommé le Pro- 
phéete; Paris, 1746, 2 vols. 12mo, and Fa- 
bricius, Hist. medie@ ct infim, Lat. 1, ix p. 
107, Seki.) _ F 
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great, that the sovereign pontiff Alexander III. in a very numerous 
and solemn convention, A.p. 1164, condemned this immoderate licen- 
tiousness of disputing on sacred subjects;! and in the year 1179, he 
censured and disapproved of some things in the writings even of 
Lombard.? 

§ 10. But there was no more potent adversary of the dialectic theo- 
logians in this century than St. Bernard; whose zeal was immense, 
and his influence equal to his zeal. He therefore contended against 
them, not only with words, but also with deeds, councils and enact- 
ments. Bitter experience of this was felt by Peter Abelard, the chief 
of the dialectic party at that time, and certainly a man of far more 
learning and acuteness than St. Bernard, though much inferior to 
him in influence. Bernard prosecuted him before the council of 
Soissons in 1121, and before that of Sens in 1140, accused him of 
many and very great errors, and at last procured his condemnation.® 
Abelard was said to have greatly corrupted the doctrine of three Per- 
sons in the Godhead, to have attacked the majesty of the Holy Spirit, 
to have spoken dishonourably of the offices of Christ and of the union 
of the two natures in him, to have denied the doctrine of divine 
grace; in short, to have nearly subverted all religion. On some 
points, undoubtedly, Abelard expressed himself unsuitably and impro- 
perly; and his subtlety was not always without fault: but it is also 
manifest, that St. Bernard, wholly ignorant of philosophy, and dis- 
tinguished rather for genius than for intellect, did not understand 
some of Abelard’s propositions, and others of them he designedly per- 
verted. or this good man used no moderation, either in praising or 
in censuring.* 

§ 11. Nearly the same fate attended Gilbert de la Porrée,> who, 
after teaching philosophy and theology with much reputation, at 
Paris and elsewhere, was made Bishop of Poitiers. For his two arch- 
deacons, Arnald and Calo, who had been trained in the schools of 
the ancient theologians, having heard him speak too metaphysically 
respecting the divine nature, accused him of blasphemy, before 
Eugene IITI., the pontiff, then in France; and to be more sure of suc- 
cess, they engaged St. Bernard on their side. Bernard, as was usual 
with him, prosecuted this business with the greatest vehemence, before 
the pontiff, first in the council of Paris, a.p. 1147, and then in that of 
Rheims, the following year. In the latter council, Gilbert, in order 
to end the contest, submitted his opinions to the judgment of the 


1 Ant. Pagi, Criticain Baronium, t.iv.ad ix. 852, &e. Dion. Petavius, Dogmata 


ann. 1164, no. xxi. p. 615. 
2 Matth. Paris, Hist. major, p. 
Boulay, Hist. Acad, Paris, ii. 402. : 
3 See Peter Bayle, Dictionnaire, artic. 
Abelard, p. 18. Jac. Gervais, Vie @ Abclard 
ot de Heloise. Jo. Mabillon, Annales Bene- 
dict. vi. 63, 84, 324, 395. Edm. Martene, 
Thesaurus Ancedotor, v. 1139; and nume- 
others. 
SA Bes Jac Gervais, Vie d’ Abelard, ii. 162. 
Jo. le Clere, Biblioth. Ancienne et Moderne, 


116. 


Theol. i. 217, 1. v. c. 6, &e., and St. Ber- 
nard himself in many parts of his works, 
which the index will point out. At last, 
after numerous yexations and sufferings, of 
which he himself has left a history, Abe- 
lard died a monk of Cluny, a.p. 1142. He 
was a great man, and worthy of a better 
age, and of better fortune, [See note ’, ¢. 2, 
§ 23, p. 126. Tr.) 
5 [Porretanus. | 
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council and the pope. All the errors charged upon Gilbert indicate 
too great fondness for nice distinctions, and a disposition to bring the 
doctrines and truths of revelation under the empire of dialectics. For 
he drew subtle distinctions between the divine essence and God him- 
self, the properties of the divine persons and the persons themselves, 
not indeed really, but only in conception (statu rationis), as meta- 
physicians say; and, relying on these distinctions, he denied that the 
divine nature became incarnate. To these he added other opinions, 
derived from the same source, which were rather fanciful and useless, 
than pernicious and false; but which the good Bernard, who was 
unaccustomed to such subtle speculations, could not comprehend. 

§ 12. The state of moral or practical theology must be apparent 
from what has been stated. Among the Greeks, Philip the Solitary 
has left us a tolerably neat tract, entitled Dioptra: in which he 
makes the soul to hold a dialogue with the body, and advances various 
thoughts calculated to promote piety. The other Greeks are not 
worth naming. The Latin divines who treated of the duties of the 
Christian life, were of two classes; the one scholastics, the other 
mystics. The former treated of the virtues, as they did of the articles 
of faith; that is, in a dry metaphysical manner; and generally com- 
bined moral theology with dogmatic. The latter very often express 
themselves beautifully, and in a manner suited to move the soul; yet 
without method or discrimination, and not unfrequently they tarnish 
Christian gold with the dross of Platonism, Most of those, also, who 
expounded the holy Scriptures, may be classed among the moral 
writers. For, neglecting the literal sense, they forcibly accommodated 
the language of the sacred writers to the inculeation of internal holi- 
ness and the regulation of the life. This is manifest from Gwibert’s 
Morals on Job, Amos, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah ; as well as 
from others. 

§ 13. The passion for wrangling, philosophy, or dialectics, which 
had equally seized Greeks and Latins, rendered them both pug- 
nacious. At the same time, it led men far away from the true 
method of discussing religious subjects. For they did not argue for 
the sake of elucidating the truth, but to confound and silence an 
adversary with subtle distinctions, with words without meaning, with 
the authority of names, and even with sarcasms and fallacies. Among 
the Greeks, Huthymius Zigabenus [Zygadenus] composed a prolix 
work against all heresies ; which he entitled Panoplia. But, to say 
nothing of his vanity and extreme credulity, nearly all his proofs are 
derived (as was the common fault of that age) from the declarations 
of the earlier writers. Constantine Harmenopulus wrote a shorter 
book on the heretical sects. Zonaras inveighed against them in 
verse. Among the Latins, Honorius of Autun composed a book on 
the heresies; and Abelard attacked them all. The miserable and 


"See Boulay, Hist, Acad, Paris. ii. p. 66. Petavius, Dogmata Theologica, t. i. 
223, 232, &e. Mabillon, Annales Benedict. ib. i. cap. vill. ‘Longueval, Hist. de 
vi, 843, &e, 415, 433. Gallia Christiana UHglise Gallicane, ix. 147, &e. [Harduin’s 
Bened. ii, 1175, Matth. Pavis, Hist. major, Ooneilia, t. vi. pte ii. p. 1297. Schl.] 
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persecuted Jews were assailed by many of the Latins; by Gilbert of 
Chatillon,' Odo [of Cambray], Peter Alfonsus, Rupert of Deutz, 
Peter Maurice, Richard of St. Victor, and Peter of Blois; the merits 
of whose works can be easily estimated by such as consider the cha- 
racter of that age. Against the Saracens, Huthymius, and some others, 
appeared as polemics. 

§ 14. The contests between the Greeks and the Latins, the subjects 
of which have already been mentioned, were carried on with great 
spirit on both sides. On the part of the Greeks, Huthymius, Nicetas, 
and others ; and on the part of the Latins, among others, Anselm of 
Havelberg, Hugo Etherianus, and others, contended with zeal.? 
Negotiations for a compromise were repeatedly entered upon, both at 
Rome and at Constantinople ; at the instance especially of the Greek 
emperors of the Comnenian family, who thought the friendship of 
the Latins capable of rendering great services to the Greeks, in the 
almost desperate state of their public affairs. But as the Latins 
aimed at nothing short of absolute dominion over the Greeks, and 
the Greek patriarchs could by no means be persuaded to subject them- 
selves entirely to the Roman pontiffs, and to anathematize their 
ancestors, these negotiations for peace had the effect rather of irri- 
tating the feelings and increasing the hostility of the parties, than of 
producing a reconciliation. 

§ 15. The minor contests need not detain us long. The Greeks, by 
nature prone to contend and dispute, were scarcely ever free from 
religious controversies. In this century, especially under Manuel 
Comnenus, who was a learned and over-inquisitive emperor, some 
contests on religious subjects were excited by the emperor himself ; 
and they produced more excitement among the oppressed people, than 
was consistent with the welfare of the state. In the first place, a long 
dispute arose, under this emperor, in what sense it might be said, the 
incarnate God was at the same tyme the offerer and the sacrifice. 
After a protracted discussion, during which the emperor had main- 
tained an opinion at variance with the prevalent belief, he yielded at 
length, and came over to the opinion that was generally received. 
The consequence was, that many persons of high respectability, who 
had disagreed with the church, were deprived of their offices.3 What 
opinion was maintained by the emperor, and what was held by the 
church, on this subject, we are nowhere distinctly informed. But it 
is probable, that the emperor and some other learned men, disagreed 
with the mass of the Greeks, in respect to the Lord’s supper, and the 
oblation or sacrifice of Christ in that ordinance. 

§ 16. Some years afterwards, a more violent dispute, respecting the 
import of Christ’s words, John, xiv. 28, My Father is greater than I, 
rent Greece into factions. As various explanations of this passage 
had long existed, and some new ones were advanced about this time, 


1 [Or Gilbert, surnamed Crispin, a monk Eeclesie Orientalis et Oceident. 1. ii, ¢. xi. 
of Bee. See note’, c. 2, § 23, p, 129. &c. p. 644, &e. : as : 
Tr.\ 3 Nicetas Choniates, Annales, lib. vii. § 5, 

2 See Leo Allat. de perpetua Consensione vp. 112, ed. Venice. 
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the emperor, who from an indifferent prince made but a poor theolo-. 
gian, added his explanation to the number ; and summoning a coun- 
cil, he wished to obtrude it upon all, as being the only true interpre- 
tation. He decided, that these words of Christ refer to the created 
and passible flesh of Christ (xara thy &v abt@ ktiotiy Kal maOnthy 
cdpxa). And this decision, engraven on tables of stone, he set up in 
the great church, and made it a capital offence for any one to teach 
otherwise.! But the authority of this decree expired with the empe- 
ror; and Andronicus, afterwards, strictly prohibited all curious dis- 
cussions on religion, and on this subject in particular.? 

§ 17. Near the close of his life, the same emperor excited another 
controversy, respecting the God of Mahumed. The catechetical 
books of the Greeks anathematized the 6Adcgupov (spherical or 
globular-shaped), and solid God of Mahwmed. For thus the Greeks 
had translated the Arabic word elsemed, which is used in the Koran, 
applied to God; and which has indeed this signification, though it 
also signifies eternal. This execration the emperor ordered to be 
stricken out of those books, as being very offensive to the Mahume- 
dans converted to Christianity. The theologians resisted this order ; 
alleging, that it was not God in general, but the error of Mahwmed 
respecting God, that was anathematized ; and that Mahwmed affirmed, 
God is not begotten, nor doth he beget. After very tedious altercations 
and various attempts to settle the dispute, the bishops in a council 
consented, that in the instruction of youth, the anathema should no 
longer be levelled at the God of Mahumed, but at Mahumed himself, 
his religion, and all his followers.‘ 

§ 18. Among the Latins, different opinions were maintained, and 
not merely in the schools, but also in books respecting the Lord’s 
supper. For, though all seemed disposed to shun connexion with 
Berengarius, yet many were not very far from him in sentiment; 
among whom may be named Rupert of Deutz, and others :> because 
the great Berengarian controversy had not yet plainly determined the 
mode of Christ’s presence. This same Rupert was involved likewise 
in other controversies, and especially with Anselm of Laon and 
William of Champeaux, and with their disciples after their deaths, 
respecting the will and omnipotence of God. The question was, 
whether God wills, and himself effects, whatever takes place; or 
whether he only permits certain things to take place, which he would 
not have to be. Rupert maintained the latter; his opponent the 
former. He was also censured for teaching, among other erroneous 


1 Nicetas Choniates, Annales, 1. vii. § 6, 
De dls. 

* Nicetas, in Andronico, 1. ii. § 5, p. 
176. 

® Hadr. Reland, de Religione Moham- 
medica, |. ii, § 8, p. 142.—[This word 
elsemed oceurs in the Koran, Sur. exii. where 
all modern translators, as well as the Ma- 
humedan expositors, understand it to mean 
eternal. The passage, as translated by 


Sale, is this: ‘Say, God is one Gon; the 
eternal Gop: he begetteth not, neither is 
he begotten: and there is not any one like 
unto him,’ It is probable that the Greek 
translator perverted the meaning of Ma- 
Te in order to render him ridiculous. 

Yr. 

* Nicetas Choniates, Annales, 1. vii. p. 
113—116. : 

> Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris, ii. 30, &e. 
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things, that the angels were created from darkness; and that Christ, 
at the last supper, did not present his body to Judas. 

§ 19. Besides these and other private contests, there was a public 
controversy, about the year 1140, respecting what is called the imma- 
culate conception of the virgin Mary.? At this time, some French 
congregations began to observe the festal day consecrated to this con- 
ception ; the English had already observed it for some time, their 
authority being, as is reported, Anselm of Canterbury. Of the more 
distinguished churches, that of Lyons was the first, or among the 
first, to adopt this festival. St. Bernard, being informed of the 
matter, addressed a letter to the canons of Lyons on the subject, in 
which he severely censured their conduct, and opposed the idea of 
such a conception. This brought on the controversy: some standing 
forth in defence of the Lyonese and the festival, and others, support- 
ing the opinion of St. Bernard.* In this century, however, though 
the feelings of the parties grew warm, there was some moderation in 
the discussion. But after the Dominicans had fixed themselves in 
the university of Paris, the controversy was carried on with far more 
violence ; the Dominicans defending the opinion of St. Bernard, and 
the university approving the practice of the church of Lyons. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HISTORY OF RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


§ 1. Rites of the Greeks — § 2. Rites of the Latins. 


§ 1, Tuar both the public and the private worship of God among the 
Greeks, through the influence of superstition, was enriched with 
various additional minute rites, is well attested. And the same pas- 
sion infected all the Christian communities of the East. Every 
distinguished individual among the patriarchs of the Greeks, the Nes- 
torians, or the Jacobites, would immortalise himself by some change 
or amplification of the forms of worship. For the spirit of true 
religion and piety being, from various causes, nearly extinct, the 
whole attention of such people was directed to its external signs. 
One, therefore, ordered the prayers to be recited in a new manner; 
another changed the mode of singing; another ordained some new 
honours to be paid to the relics and representations of the saints; and 


with the same purity that is attributed to 


1 See Mengoz, Epistola; published by 
Martene, Thesaur, Anecdotor. i. 290. Jo. 
Mabillon, Annales Benedict. [v. 623, &c.] 
vi. 20, 42, 168, 261, &e. 

2 («The defenders of the émmaculate con- 
ception maintained, that the virgin Mary 
was conceived in the womb of her mother 


voL. Il. 


Christ’s conception in her womb.’ Macl.] 

3 See St. Bernard’s Epistle, Ixxiv. t. i, 
170, &e.  Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris, ii. 
135, Mabillon, Annales Benedict. vi. 327. 
Dom. Colonia, Hist. Littéraire de la ville de 
Lyon, ii. 233, &e, 
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another endeavoured to improve the dress and the manners of the 
priests. far %, 

§ 2. What rites prevailed among the Latins in this century, and 
how they were interpreted, may be learned from Rupert ot Deutz, de 
Divinis Oficiis. The plan of this work does not admit of a detailed 
account of the additions to the public ceremonials.!_ We, therefore, 
only remark, that the veneration for the virgin Mary, which had 
before been excessive, was not a little increased, after it began to be 
extensively inculcated, that she was conceived immaculately. For, 
notwithstanding Bernard and others opposed this doctrine, as we 
have stated, yet the judgment of the ignorant and superstitious mul- 
titude was much more effective than the decisions of the better- 
informed: and about the year 1138, a solemn festival was instituted 
in honour of this conception; though neither the author nor the 
place of this new solemnity is sufficiently known.” 


CHAPTER V. 


HISTORY OF HERESIES. 


§ 1. Fanatics among the Greeks—§ 2. The Bogomiles—§$ 3. Sectarians among the 
Latins, and the cause of them—§ 4. The Cathari—§ 6. Two sects of them— 
§ 6. Their organisation—§ 7. The Petrobrusians—$ 8. The Henricians—§ 9. The 
impiety of Tanquelin—§ 10. Disturbance of Arnold of Brescia—§ 11, The Waldenses, 
and their history—§ 12. Their doctrine and opinions—§ 13. Constitution of their 
churches—§ 14. Minor sects. The Pasagini—§ 15. The Caputiati—g 16. Eon, 
and his folly, 


§ 1. Tue Greeks and the other Oriental Christians of this century had 
sharp contests with various sorts of fanatics, who are represented as 


' [The adorning of churches with pic- 
tures and precious objects, was carried fur- 
ther. Eyen the floors were painted and 
adorned with saints and angels, — New 
churches were consecrated with sprinkling, 
inscriptions, anointing, hghting up candles, 
and with a blessing; perhaps also with 
singing. The decayed altars that were 
repaired, must be consecrated anew. More 
than one altar was now to be found in the 
same church; for mention is made of the 
high altar, Altars were ornamented with 
gold, silver, precious stones. and costly pic- 
tures. Before the saints and images in the 
churches, expensive lamps and candles were 
kept burning, which were to be put out 
only during three days preceding Easter, 
Baptism was no longer administered as 
formerly, only at certain seasons of the 
year, but as often as there were subjects 
presented. The holy supper was still given 
in both the elements. Clement III. or- 
dained that none but unleayened bread 
should be used; and that the wine should 
be mixed with water. The bad custom of 


immersing the bread in the cup, and then 
distributing it, still continued. The dog- 
trine of transubstantiation was very genc- 
rally received in the Latin churches ; and 
the adoration of the Host was a natural 
consequence. Von Hinem.—We are in- 
formed by Alberie (Chronicon, ad ann. 
1200) that the Cistercian abbot Guido, 
whom the pope had created a cardinal, and 
despatched as his legate to Cologne, first 
introduced the practice, at the elevation of 
the host in the mass, on a signal given by 
a bell, for the people to prostrate them- 
selves, and remain in that posture until the 
benediction on the cup; and that these 
bells attended the clergy in the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament to the sick, to give 
the signal for prostration. This new rite 
was confirmed by miracle: for a soldier 
prostrated himself in the mud, to honour 
the sacrament as it passed along, and his 
clothes were not soiled. Sch. ] 

* Mabillon, Annales Benedict? vi. 327, 
412, Gallia Christiana, i. 1198, 
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believing in a two-fold Trinity ; as rejecting matrimony, and the eat- 
ing of flesh; as despising all external worship of God, even baptism 
and the Lord’s supper; and as placing the soul of religion exclusively 
in prayer, and holding that an evil demon dwells in the nature of all 
men, which they must expel by incessant prayer. The author of this 
sect, we are told, was one Lucopetrus; whose principal disciple, 
Tychicus, is said to have put false interpretations upon many parts of 
the sacred volume, and especially upon the history of Christ, as given 
us by St. Matthew.’ It is certain that there had been, for a very long 
time, among the Greeks and Syrians, particularly among the monks, 
men of this description, who were beside themselves rather than bad ; 
and such still existed in this century. But credit cannot be given to 
all that is reported of them. Nor are the reasons few for believing, 
that among these people there were many really pious and devoted 
Christians, who became offensive to the Greeks, because they resisted 
the outrageous domination and the vices of the priesthood, and derided 
the monstrous mass of superstition which was sanctioned by the 
public authority. The Greeks, and the other nations of the East, 
were accustomed to designate all persons of this description by the 
odious names of Messalians or Huchites ; just as the Latins denomi- 
nated all adversaries of the Roman pontiffs, Waldenses or Albigenses. 
But it should be noted, that this name was very ambiguous among 
the Greeks and the Orientals; being applied promiscuously to all, 
honest or dishonest, wise or delirious,—who disliked the public cere- 
monies, censured the vices of the clergy, and maintained that piety 
alone was necessary to man. 

§ 2. From this class of persons, it is said, the Bogomiles originated ; 
whose founder, one Basil, a monk, when he could not be reclaimed, 
was burnt alive at Constantinople, under the emperor Alewius Com- 
nenus.2 What has been handed down to us respecting this man and 
his opinions, notwithstanding that the Greeks have, undoubtedly, mixed 
some falsehoods with their statements, will satisfactorily show that this 


1 See Euthymius, Triwmphus de Secta 
Messalianorum; in Jac. Tollii Insignia 
Itineris Italici, p. 106—125. [Euthymius 
relates much that is fabulous in this book; 
that the original head of the Messalians 
was named Peter, but called himself Christ ; 
that he promised to appear again after 
death, and thence obtained the nickname 
of Wolfpeter Avxdmetpos, For as his fol- 
lowers, three days after his death, were 
looking for his resurrection, the devil ap- 
peared to them in the form of a wolf. 
Tychicus also applied all the texts that 
speak of God the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, to his spiritual father, Peter. As 
for the old Messalians, see this work, cent. 
iv. p. ii. ec. 5, § 24, &e. Schl.] 

2 [The emperor deviseda singular method 
for detecting the opinions of this man. 
Basil had sent out twelve of his followers 
as his apostles, to propagate his doctrines. 


One of these, Diblatius, was arrested, and 
acknowledged that Basil was the head of 
the sect. Basil was searched out, and 
brought to the emperor, who receiyed him 
very flatteringly, admitted him to his table, 
and called him his very dear father, Thus 
deceived, Basil disclosed to the emperor all 
the mysteries of his sect; and the emperor 
caused his whole disclosure to be written 
down by a stenographer, who was concealed 
in the chamber. ‘The emperor now laid 
aside the character of a learner, and at- 
tempted to confute the enthusiast; but he 
defended himself vigorously, and was not to 
be terrified by menaces of death. Upon 
this, the emperor commanded all Bogomiles, 
who persevered in their opinions, to be 
burned alive. Among these, Basil was one, 
and was burnt. This account is given us 
by Anna Comnena, in the passage referred 
to in the following note. Sch/.] 


L 2 
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system was nearly allied to the religion of the ancient Gnostics and 
Manicheans. For he maintained that the world and human bodies 
were not created by God, but by an evil demon whom God cast out 
of heaven: and of course, that our bodies are the prisons of god-like 
spirits; and must therefore be subdued by fasting, contemplation, and 
other exhausting exercises, in order that the soul may regain its lost 
liberty; that marriage also should be avoided; and the kindred 
tenets, which are well known, and have been repeatedly stated. 
Hence also, with the Gnostics and Manicheans, he denied that Christ 
the Son of God had a real body. He also rejected the law of Moses; 
and maintained that the human body, at death, reverts back to the 
mass of depraved matter; and has no prospect of a resuscitation. So 
many instances of men of this description occur, both in the history 
of ancient times and of this age, that nobody can wonder at finding 
one of them raise a sect among the Greeks. The name of this sect 
was derived from the divine mercy, which they are said to have inces- 
santly implored. For in the language of the Mysians,! Bogomilus is 
one who implores divine mercy.” 

§ 3. Among the Latins, far more numerous sects existed. For, as 
the defects of the public religion and the faults of the clergy were 
continually increasing; as the pontiffs in general neglected the most 
important duties of their office, and by various measures, particularly 
by their Indulgences, encouraged irreligion among the people; and 
as the bishops and the other clergy were more intent on gratifying 
their lusts than on promoting and diffusing real piety, honest men, 
who had at heart their own salvation and that of others, could easily 
see, without any great discernment, that the true religion of the 
Gospel was lost ; and they desired and attempted its restoration. But 
very few of them were competent to so great an undertaking, as that 
of reforming religion ; for most of them were deficient both in talents 
and learning; and from the ignorance of their times, they ill under- 
stood the Bible. Hence they unavoidably deviated sometimes as much 
from the religion of Christ, as it is exhibited in the sacred volume, as 
they did from that of Rome: and at the same time they were extra- 
vagant in their censures and amendments. 

§ 4. Among the sects of this age, the first place is due to the 
Cathari, of whom mention has been already made. Proceeding from 
Bulgaria, they made a disturbance in nearly all the countries of 
Europe; and in all of them, if apprehended, they were miserably 


' [Mesians, or Slavonians of Meesia. mdlvi is equivalent to the Greek éadnaor, 
Tr.| show mercy. Besides the tenets mentioned 

* See Anna Comnena, Alexiados, xv. p. in the text, they rejected image-worship ; 
384, ed, Venice. Jo. Zonaras, Annales, 1, discarded all mysteries in the sacraments - 
vill. p. Sa dh 0. Christ. Wolf, Historia also the historical books of the Old Testa- 
Bogomilorum ; Witteb. 1712, 4to, Sam. ment, together with Solomon’s writings ; 
Andreas, Dis. de Bogomilis; in Jo, Voigt’s and the conclusion of the Lord’s prayer as 
Bibliotheca Mistorie Heresiologice, t.i. pt.ii. being an interpolation; and they admitted 
p. 121, &e. Chr, Aug, Heumann, Diss. de no learned men among them.  Schi.] 
Bogomilis. [They were also called Phun-  [Gieseler, iii. 496, says that Bogom7l means 
daites, from their phunda or girdle. Inthe merely the same as Theophilus, friend of 
Slavonic language, Bog signifies Gop, and God. Hd.] 
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put to death". The religion of this faction had some affinity with 
that anciently professed by the Gnostics and Manichwans; and hence 
those who held to it were generally called Manicheans, though they 
differed on many points from the genuine Manicheans. They are 
agreed in the-following opinions: namely, that evil originates from 
matter; that the creator of this world was a different being from the 
supreme God; that Christ had not a real body, nor was he truly born, 
or crucified ; that all human bodies are the work of an evil demon, 
and that they perish without a prospect of resuscitation; they denied 
that baptism and the holy supper are of any use; they enjoined an 
austere and rigorous mode of living, abstinence from flesh and all 
animal substances, from wine, and matrimony; they despised the 
books of the Old Testament, and reverenced only the New Testament, 
especially the four Gospels; and, to pass over several things, they 
believed that rational souls, by a lamentable misfortune, are inclosed 
in these bodies, and must be liberated from them by continence, fast- 
ing, coarse fare, and other mortifications.? 

§ 5. These common sentiments were explained and defined differ- 
ently by their teachers; so that they were divided among themselves 
into sects ; which however, as they were all subject to persecution, 
disputed with moderation and calmness. There were two principal 
parties or sects among these Cathari. The one approached near to 
Manichzism, and maintained two eternal first causes of all things, 
the God of light, who was the father of Jesus Christ, and the prince 
of darkness, by whom they supposed the visible world to have been 
created ;- the other party admitted but one first cause, the father of 
Jesus Christ, and the supreme God, by whom, they affirmed, the first 
matter was produced ; but they added to this, that the evil demon, 
after his revolt from God, digested and separated this matter into the 
four elements, so that it could be formed into a world. The former 
held also, that Christ, clad in celestial flesh, descended into Mary, and 
received nothing from her substance ; while the latter believed that 
Christ assumed in Mary, though not from Mary, a body that was not 
real, but imaginary.? The sect which maintained two first causes 
was denominated, from the place where its principal bishop resided, 
the sect of Albano or the Albanensians ; and it was subdivided into 
the adherents of Balazinansa, bishop of Verona, and the adherents 
of John de Lugio, bishop of Bergamo. The sect which maintained 
one first cause was divided into the church of Bagnolo, which is a 


1 See the compilations of Car. Plessis 
d’Argentre, in his Collectio judiciorum de 
novis erroribus, tom. i., to which, however, 
much more might be added respecting this 
universally persecuted and exterminated set 
of men. [See cent. xi. p. ii. ¢. 5, § 2.] 

2 Besides the writers hereafter quoted, 
see a Disputatio inter Catholicum et Pa- 
terinum; published by Edm, Martene, 
Thesaur. Anecdotor. v. 1703, S&e. and 
Bonacursus, Manifestatio heresis Catha- 


‘rorum; in Lue. D’Achery’s Spieilegium, 


i. 208, &e. 

3 See Bern. Moneta’s Summa adversus 
Catharos et Waldenses; published by Tho, 
Aug. Richini, Rome, 1748, fol. with a dis- 
sertation prefixed, de Catharis, which 
is of no great value. Moneta was a re- 
spectable writer for the age in which he 
lived. See lib. i. p. 2, 5, lib. ii, p. 247, &e. 
[He was of Cremona, and of the earliest 
Dominicans, after being long a professor at 
Bologna. He was alive a.p, 1233, Schl.] 
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town of Provence, and the association of Concorregio, or Concorrezzo. 
To the church of Bagnolo, or Baiolo, belonged the community that 
resided in France, and bore the name of Albayensians.' ; 

§ 6. The internal arrangements of this church had many singular- 
ities, which cannot be explained in a narrow compass. The govern- 
ment was administered by bishops: but each of these had two vicars 
attached to him, one of whom was called the elder son, and the other 
the younger son. The other teachers or priests were called Deacons.” 
All these, but especially the bishops and their sons, were held in 
immense veneration. And as their moral principles were peculiarly 
rigid and austere, and not suitable nor tolerable to all, it was necessary 
to divide their people, as the Manicheean congregations were anciently 
divided, into two classes, the comforted (consolati), and the associated, 
or confederated (foederati). The former exhibited a great show of 
piety, and led in celibacy a life of peculiar rigour, and destitute of 
all common gratifications and conveniences. The latter, except ob- 
serving a few rules, lived in the manner of other people; but they 
made a covenant, which, in Italian, was called convenenza, with the 
church, that, before they died, at least in their last sickness, they 
would enter the stricter church, and receive the consolation, which 
was their term for initiation.® 

§ 7. Of far better character than these, was the presbyter Peter de 
Bruys; who, about the year 1110, attempted a restoration of true 
religion in Languedoc and Provence, provinces of Gaul; and 


1 Raynerus Sachonus, Swmma de Ca- 
tharis et Leonistis; in Martene’s Thesaurus 
Anecdotorum, y. 1761, 1768. [Rayner him- 
self lived seventeen years among the Ca- 
thari, and was a leader among them ; which 
gives much weight to his history. Sch/.] 
Peregrinus Priscianus in Muratori’s Antig. 
Ital. Medti Alvi, y. 93, where he gives a 
tabular view of the differences between 
these sects; yet he erroneously denominates 
those Albanenses, whom he should have 
called Albigenses, and who were a branch 
of the Baiolensians: perhaps it was a mis- 
take of the printer. The opinions of these 
Baiolensians, or Bagnolensians, may also 
be well learned from the Codex Inquisito- 
rius, published by Phil. Limborch, with his 
Historia Inguisitionis. But what Limborch 
has himself written concerning the opinions 
of the Albigensians (Historia Inquis. 1. i. 
ec. vill. p. 30, &e.) is inaccurate, and not free 
from errors. I haye spent much time in 
examining these sects, and discriminating 
among them; a subject which the partialities 
of authors, and other causes, haye greatly 
obscured. But there is not room here to 
enlarge. [According to a note of Joh. 
Conr. Fuesslin, in his Kirchen-wnd Ketzer- 
historie der mittlern Zeit, i. 128 (whose 
correctness, however, I cannot judge of), 
the Albigensians here mentioned, must not 


be confounded with the Albigensians that 
appeared in Languedoc; for they lived at 
Alby, in Montferrat. Sch/.—According to 
Rayner, there were sixteen communities, or 
associations of Cathari; namely, the Alba- 
nensians, or those of Donnezacho, the 
members of which were at Verona and in 
other parts of Lombardy, about 500 in all; 
those of Concorrezzo, spread over all Lom- 
bardy, and more than 1,500 in number; 
those of Bajolo, at Mantua, Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, and in Milan; others at Vicenza, or 
in the margraviate; in the territory of 
Florence; in the valley of Spoleto; the 
French at Verona and in Lombardy; at 
Toulouse; at Carcassone; in the region 
of Albi: the Slavonians; the Latins at 
Constantinople; the Greeks there ; those at 
Philadelphia in Romania; the Bulgaric 
and the Duguntic. In the whole world, 
there were at that time not quite 4,000 
Cathari. See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. 
xxix. 484, Tr] 

* (Ministers, 7r.] See Raynerus Sachonus, 
Summa de Catharis, p. 1766, &c. 

° These statements may be substantiated 
from the writers that have been mentioned, 
especially from the Codex Inguisit. Tolo- 
sane, and others. [For a more full account 
of the Cathari, see Schroeckh, Kirchengesch, 
xxix. 477, &e. Tr.] 
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having drawn many to follow him, after journeying and labouring 
for twenty years, was burnt by the enraged populace at St. Gilles, 
A.D. 1130. The whole system of doctrines inculcated by this Peter 
upon his followers, who, from bim, were called Petrobrusians, is not 
known; yet there are five of his opinions that have reached us: I. 
That persons ought not to be baptized until they come to the use of 
reason. II. That it is not proper to build churches: and that such 
as are built should be pulled down. III. That the holy crosses ought 
to be destroyed. IV. That the body and blood of Christ are not dis- 
tributed in the sacred supper, but only the signs of them. V. That 
Pa etieciets, prayers, and good works of the living, do not profit the 
ead. 

§ 8. He was followed by one Henry, an Italian perhaps,? an eremite 
monk, the parent of the sect of the Henricians.2 From Lausanne, a 
city of Switzerland, he came to Maine; and being driven thence, he 
travelled through Poitou, Bourdeaux, and the adjacent regions, and at 
last, in the year 1147, reached Toulouse; and everywhere boldly 
declaimed against the vices of the clergy, and the defects of the prevail- 
ing religion, with the applause of the multitude. Being ejected from 
Toulouse by St. Bernard, he took to flight; but was apprehended by 
some bishop, brought before Hugene III., the Roman pontiff, then 
holding a council at Rheims, and by him committed to prison, A.p. 
1148, where he soon after died. An accurate account of the doctrines 
of this man also has not come down to us. We only know that he 
too disapproved of infant baptism, inveighed severely against the cor- 
rupt morals of the clergy, despised the festal days and the religious’ 
ceremonies, and held clandestine assemblies. Some represent him as 
being a disciple of Peter de Bruys; but on what authority they rely, 
I do not know.*® 


1 See Peter the Venerable, contra Petro- 
brusianos Liber; in the Bibliotheca Cluni- 
acens. p. 1117. Jo, Mabillon, Annales 
Benedict. vi. 846, &c. Jac. Basnage, Hist. 
des Eglises Réformées, period iv. p. 140, &e. 
[See also Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. xxix. 
615, &c. Almost the only source of all 
that is known of Peter de Bruys and his 
doctrine, is the epistle or tract of Peter the 
Venerable, abbot of Cluni, written expressly 
to confute the errors of Peter de Bruys, 
about A.D. 1141. This tract is printed in 
the Biblioth. Ciwniacens. Paris, 1614, fol. p. 
1117—1230; and in the Bidlioth. maz. 
Patrum Lugdunens. tom. xxii. p. 1033, &e. 
The author states and confutes, in as many 
chapters, the five errors mentioned by 
Mosheim; and he says these were the 
chief errors disseminated by Peter de Bruys, 
though his disciple Henry advanced a 
great many others. 77.] fait 

2 [So Mabillon conjectures in his Preface 
to St. Bernard, § 6, but Henry may have 
been a Swiss; as Fuesslin supposes, l. ¢. p. 
214. Schl.) 


8 [This name sometimes denotes the ad- 
herents of the emperor Henry IV. For the 
pope declared the principles of Henry in 
respect to investitures to be heresy; and 
Henry V. had to abjure expressly the 
Henrician heresy. Thus, e.g., in the acts 
of the council of Quedlinburg (Quintilmo- 
burgense), A.D. 1085; in Harzheim’s Coneil, 
Germ. iii. 200. Schl.) 

4 Gesta Episcopor, Cenomanensiawm in 
Mabillon’s Analecta Veteris Avi, p. 316, 
&e. new ed. The epistle of Gaufrid, in- 
serted in the close of the sixth book of 
Mabillon’s Life of St. Bernard; in the 
Opp. ‘Bernardi, ii. 1207. | Matth. Paris, 
Hist. Major, p. 71. Jo. Mabillon, Preface 
to the Opp. Bernardi, § 6. Annales Bene- 
dict. vi. 346, 420, 484. 

5 T cannot easily believe he was so: for, 
to mention no other argument, Peter de 
Bruys would not tolerate crosses; but 
Henry entered into a city bearing the 
standard of a cross in his own hand. See 
Mabillon, Analecta, p. 316, &e, [Peter, 
abbot of Cluny, however, expressly calls 
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§ 9. While these persons were making France uneasy, in Brabant, 
about the year 1115, one Tanquelin, or Tanquelm, a man quite un- 
educated, occasioned very great commotions at Antwerp, and collected 
an exceedingly numerous party. He was either deranged, or a shame- 
less villain, if credit is due to all that his enemies say of him. For 
he went about in great pomp; said he was God, or the Son of God; 
ordered daughters to be debauched in presence of their mothers ; and 
the like. But these statements are not merely hard to be believed, 
but absolutely incredible. This Tanchelm seems to have imbibed 
the principles of the mystics; to have despised public worship, the 
sacred supper, and baptism; and to have held secret meetings for 
religious purposes. And the cause of the numerous calumnies propa- 
gated against him probably was, that he, like others of this character, 
inveighed strongly against the priests and the whole clerical order. 
He was slain by one of the priests; but his sect did not die with him. 
It was, however, extinguished finally, it is said, by the celebrated 


St. Norbert, founder of the Premonstratensians.? 


him an apostle of Peter de Bruys (in the 
Biblioth. Cluniacens. p, 1123); “qui duobus 
tantum homuncionibus Petro de Bruis et 
Henrico ejus pseudapostolo tam facile ces- 
sistis.” Also, ibid. p. 1117, he says, 
‘After that impious (Peter de Bruys) had 
been removed from one fire to another, 
from this transitory to an eternal; the heir 
to his wickedness (heres nequitie ejus) 
Henry, with I know not what others, did 
not reform, but altered the diabolical doec- 
trine ; and, as I saw written in a note-book 
containing his own words, he published not 
merely five, but many errors. But as I 
have not yet full evidence that he thus 
thought or preached, I omit to confute 
them;’ i.e. the additional errors—How 
Henry altered, or enlarged the doctrines of 
Peter, does not appear. He seems to have 
been avery popular preacher against the vices 
of the clergy, and the formal heartless devo- 
tion of the age. And it is probable, he dwelt 
more upon practical religion, than doctrinal. 
See Schroeckh, Kircheng. xxix. 517, &e., and 
Neander’s Heilige Bernard, p. 254, &e. Tr.] 

1 The epistle of the church of Utrecht 
to bishop Frederic, concerning Tanchelm ; 
in Seb. Tengnagel’s Collectio veterwm monu- 
mentor. p. 368, &e. Boulay, Hist. Acad. 
Paris, ii. 98. Argentre, Collectio judicior. 
de novis erroribus, i. 10, 

2 Lud. Hugo, Vie de S. Norbert, 1. ii. p. 
126. Chrys. van der Sterre, Vita 8. Nor- 
berti, c. 36, p. 164, and the notes of Polye. 
de Hertoghe upon it, p.387, &e. [Abelard 
speaks of Tanchelm (Jntroduct. ad Theo- 
logiam, |. ii. Opp. p. 1066), as a layman 
who had the folly to give himself out for 
the Son of God, and allow churches to be 
erected to his honour. He first travelled 
to Rome in the garb of a monk, accompa- 


nied by a priest ; returned soon after to 
Utrecht, and there obtained many followers. 
As there was then no bishop at Utrecht, 
the clergy wrote to the archbishop of 
Cologne for aid against him; and in this 
famous letter they style him antichrist ; 
and say he set at nought the pope, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and the whole clergy, 
distributed Christ with his own hands, and 
maintained that he and his followers were 
the only true church. They state that he 
first preached to the ignorant people on the 
sea-coast ; guined over many women, with 
whom he had lascivious intercourse, and by 
their means propagated his errors. He 
now preached in the fields to large assem- 
blies; and was surrounded by a_body- 
guard, like a king, who attended him with 
arms anda banner. He despised the sa- 
craments, dissuaded from attending the 
eucharist, and forbade paying tithes to the 
priests. At last he called himself God; 
because he had the Holy Ghost as really 
as Christ had. Some so revered his 
divinity, that they used the water in which 
he washed, as a sacrament. He espoused 
an image of the virgin Mary; and his fol- 
lowers contributed a splendid feast for 
the occasion. In short, the letter says, 
the enormities of Tanchelm and his fol- 
lowers are innumerable; and they have 
brought the public worship into such con- 
tempt, that the person who most despises 
it is esteemed the best saint.—From Utrecht, 
Tanchelm went to Antwerp (according to 
the author of the life of St. Norbert), and 
was attended by 3,000 armed men. At 
length, about 1124 or 1125, a priest slew 
him. But his followers could not be 
brought to renounce his errors, «till St. 
Norbert came among them. ‘If we give 
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§ 10. In Italy, Arnold of Brescia, a pupil of Peter Abelard, a man 
of learning and stern morals, but of a restless temper, attempted a 
revolution both civil and ecclesiastical. Innocent IT. compelled him, 
after being condemned in the Lateran council of 1139, to retire into 
Switzerland.' But he returned, on the death of Innocent, and gave 
great trouble to the new pontiff Hugene. After various fortunes, he 
was seized, and in the year 1155, hanged, and his body burnt to ashes. 
The unhappy man does not appear to have attempted any violence or 
injury to religion ; but perceiving the immense evils and discords that 
arose from the vast riches of the pontiffs, bishops, and priests, he 
thought it required, by the interests of the church and of the world, 
that the clergy should be stripped of their possessions, prerogatives, 
and revenues. He therefore maintained, that all the wealth of the 
Roman pontiff, and also of the bishops and the monks, ought to be 
transferred to the civil authorities; and nothing be left for any of the 
ministers of God, but their spiritual powers, and the tithes and volun- 


tary gifts of Christians.? 


credit to these statements,’ says Schroeckh 
(Kirchengesch. xxix. 658), ‘though they 
appear somewhat overcharged, Tanchelm 
was both a madman and a villain, who 
scarcely deserves to be mentioned in a 
history of religion. Mosheim supposed he 
was a mystic, who despised external wor- 
ship, and severely lashed the vices of the 
clergy. But for this position there is not 
sufficient testimony.’ Z7.] 

1 [Arnold is not named in the canons of 
this council. The twenty-third reads thus: 
‘ Kos—qui religiositatis speciem simulantes, 
Domini corporis et sanguinis sacramentum, 
baptisma puerorum, sacerdotium, et ceteros 
ecclesiasticos ordines, et legitimarum dam- 
nant feedera nuptiarum, tanquam hereticos 
ab ecclesia Dei pellimus et damnamus, et 
per potestates exteras coérceri preecipimus.’ 
Thus it refers rather to Peter de Bruys. 
(For it recounts his errors. Besides, it 
excommunicates the persons referred to, 
and delivers them over to the secular 
sword; but Arnold was not excommuni- 
cated nor committed to the executioner 
at this time. Zr.) Yet Otto of Freysing 
(ad ann. 1139) expressly states, that Ar- 
nold, as well as the Petrobrusians, was 
condemned by this council. He was also 
banished from Italy, and forbidden to re- 
turn without permission from the pope. 
Gunther, in his Ligurinus, 1. iii. v. 276, 
where he states his doctrines, makes this 
remark; ‘He gave us many just rebukes, 
mixed with false ones; but our times would 
not bear faithful admonitions.’ After his 
banishment, Arnold went first into France 
to Abelard; and from him to Guido, the 
papal legate, who not long after was himself 
pope, under the name of Celestine ae 
But St. Bernard persecuted him wherever 


Venerable on several accounts, he had 


he could find him, and compelled him to 
escape incarceration by fleeing to Zurich ; 
where he became a teacher, and was much 
listened to, Presently a letter was despatched 
from St Bernard to the bishop of Constance, 
warning him to banish Arnold out of his 
diocese. After residing about five years 
at Zurich, he returned to Rome, A.p. 1145, 
at a time when the citizens of Rome had 
been long struggling to restore the ancient 
consular government, and to free themselves 
from the civil authority of the pope. These 
disturbances Arnold promoted under the 
reigns of Eugene IIT. and Anastasius IV. 
But Hadrian IV. excommunicated him, and 
ordered him into exile. Arnold laughed at 
it so long as the citizens supported him. 
At last the pope laid the city under an 
interdict [the first that was ever laid on 
Rome], and compelled the citizens to give 
up supporting Arnold. He had now to leave 
Rome, and went into Campania, where 
the margrave and the people revered him 
as a man of God. In 1155, the emperor, 
Frederic L, was advancing towards Rome, 
and entered into a negotiation with the 
pope respecting his approaching coronation. 
Here the pope conditioned that Frederic 
should deliver Arnold of Brescia into his 
hands. Frederic fulfilled the stipulation, 
and Arnold was strangled; and to prevent 
the people from paying veneration to his 
corpse, it was burnt, and the ashes thrown 
into the Tiber. Schl. —See Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch. xxvi. 110, &e. 181, 153, &e. 
fly 

7 Sea Otto of Freysing, de Gestis Fri- 
derici I. 1. ii. ec. 20. St. Bernard, Hpist. 
195, 196, t. 1. 187, &e. Boulay, Hist. Acad. 
Paris, ii. 157, Muratori, Droits del’ Empire 
surl Etat Eeclésiastique, p. 137, &c. Bian, 
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numerous followers, who, from him, were called Arnoldists ; and who, 
in subsequent times, often showed themselves, as occasions would 
permit. 

§ 11. But of all the sects that arose in this century, no one was 
more famous, or obtained higher reputation for probity and innocence, 
even with its enemies, and no one could count more disciples, than 
that of those called from their founder, the Waldensians; from the 
place whence they sprang, the poor men of Lyons, or the Leonists ; 
from the wooden shoes worn by their teachers, and a certain mark upon 
them, Insabbatati, or Sabbatati.! Peter, a rich merchant of Lyons 
of France, born at Vaux, or Valdum, or Validiwm, a town in the 
March of Lyons, and therefore called Valdensis and Validisius, 
being a very pious man, procured the translation of certain books of 
the Scripture, especially the four Gospels, and of various passages 
from the fathers, from Latin into French, after A.p. 1160, by the 
hand of Stephen de Evisa, a priest of Lyons.? By reading these 
books attentively, he learned that the religion then commonly taught 
to the people in the Roman church, differed altogether from that 
which Jesus Ohrist himself and his apostles had taught; and earnestly 
desiring salvation, he distributed his property among the poor, and 
in the year 1180, with some other pious men, whom he had associated 
with him, he took upon himself the office of a preacher. The arch- 
bishop of Lyons, and the other prelates, opposed this proceeding. 
But the simple and holy religion which these good men professed, the 
spotless innocence of their lives, and their contempt for all riches 
and honours, took such hold upon great numbers, who had some sense 
of religion, that they readily yielded to them.? Hence they set up 


ita Friderici I. p. 41. Chaufepied Now- form religion after 1160, Mosheim has 


veau Dictionnaire Hist. Crit. i. 482. 

! They were called Leonists, because 
they originated at Leona: so Lyons was 
called in that age. The more perfect among 
the Waldensians wore mean or wooden 
shoes, which, in French, are called Sabdots ; 
and likewise the sign of the cross upon 
their sabots, to distinguish them from others. 
And hence the names of Sabbatati [shod with 
sabots|, and insabbatati [marked on their 
sabots|. See Du Fresne, Glossariwm Latin. 
media, vi. 4, art. Sabbatati. Nicol. Eyme- 
vieus, Directoriwm Inguisitorum, pt. 11, no, 
112, &e. ; 

2 See Stephen de Borbone, de septem 
Donis Spiritus Sancti; in Jac. Echard and 
Quetif’s Bibliotheca Scriptor. Dominicanor. 
i, 192. An anonymous tract, de Heresi 
pauperum de Lugduno; in Martene’s 
Thesaur. Ancedotor. vy. 1777. [Stephen de 
Borbone calls the translator, employed by 
Waldus, Stephen of Ansa; and others, of 
Emsa. And I suspect that Mosheim wrote 
Emsa, though, by an error of the press, 
Evisa occurs in both the old and the new 
edition of his Institutes. In placing the 
commencement of Waldus’ attempt to re- 


followed Moneta. But Stephen of Borbone 
says, ‘This sect began about the year of 
Christ 1170, under Jchn, called Bolesmanis, 
archbishop of Lyons.’ Scehi.] 

’ Those who assign a different origin to 
the Waldensians, and particularly those 
who say they were so called from the val- 
leys in which they had lived many ages 
before the times of Peter Waldus, have 
no authorities for their opinion, and are 
refuted by all the historians. [This 
opinion was first advanced by Beza; and 
John Leger (in his Histoire générale des 
Eglises Vaudoises) has taken all pains to 
make it appear plausible. But they are 
well confuted by Fuessli, in his Kirchen- 
und Ketzergeschichte der mittlern Zeit, yol 
1, p. 295, &e. Schi.] I will readily grant, 
that long before these times there had been, 
resident in the valleys of Piedmont, persons 
who rejected the prevailing opinions of the 
Roman church, and who agreed in many 
things with the Waldensians. But those 
inhabitants of the valleys must be distin- 
guished from the [proper] Waldensians, or 
followers of Peter Waldus, whom all the 
writers represent to haye originated at 
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societies, first in France, and then in Lombardy; and these multi- 
plied and spread, with amazing rapidity, through all the countries of 


Lyons, and to have derived their name 
from this Peter Waldus. [Dr. Maclaine 
here boldly attacks the opinions of Mosheim; 
and citing some of the arguments of Leger, 
asserts the higher antiquity of the Walden- 
sians, from whom, he says, Peter of Lyons 
derived the name of Waldus. It is of 
little consequence whether Peter Waldus 
gave name to the sect of the Waldensians, 
or derived his own name from them; but 
the origin and antiquity of the sect are 
of more importance. On this subject, 
Schroeckh, (in his Kirchengesch. xxix. 527, 
&c.) makes the following remarks. As to 
their age and origin, the ground of their 
separation from the Roman church, and 
especially whether they were heretics or 
reformers, there has been the more con- 
troyersy between the Roman Catholics and 
the Protestants, because the interests of 
their respective churches were involved in 
the discussions. But these party and pole- 
mical narratives, which have done so much 
harm to history, are becoming more and 
more rare: and we purpose to state only 
what the lovers of truth, of both parties, 
may approve——It was usual formerly to 
trace the origin of the Waldenses to a 
very high antiquity; and it must be ac- 
knowledged, that a writer of the thirteenth 
century, who has been already mentioned 
as first a partisan and then an opposer of 
the Cathari, Rainerius Saccho, has given 
occasion for this opinion. In his Liber adv. 
Waldenses, c. 4, (in the Biblioth. Patrum, 
xxv, 262, &c.) he writes concerning them, 
under one of their appellations (Pauperes 
de Lugduno), ‘ Their sect has been the most 
injurious of all to the church of God, on 
account of their antiquity; for they, accord- 
ing to some, originated in the times of 
the Roman bishop Silvester, in the fourth 
century ; and, according to others, existed as 
early as the days of the Apostles.’ But 
neither Rainer nor the records of history 
give the least ground for this assertion ; 
which he seems to have borrowed solely 
from some Waldensians. In more modern 
times various arguments have been adduced 
to support the same position. Especially 
has one of the principal historians of the 
Waldensians, himself once a preacher 
among them in the 17th century, John 
Leger, in his French work, (Histoire Gé- 
nérale des Eglises Evangéliques des Vallées 
de Piémont, ou Vaudoises; Leyden, 1669, 
2 tom. fol.) given himself much trouble to 
prove that they existed long before the 
twelfth century. He first cites some an- 
cient and modern historians who are thought 
to have found traces of them; but who 
were either too recent to be good witnesses 


in the ease, or have confounded the Mani- 
cheans of the eleventh century, and other 
opposers of the church of Rome, with the 
Waldensians. The opinion he adopted 
from Beza, that these people of his own 
religion derived their name from the vai- 
leys (Vallées, or, in their own language, 
Vaux) in which most of them resided, is 
a mere conjecture, founded on the resem- 
blance of the words; though it has long 
been admitted, that for centuries there had 
existed in the valleys of Piedmont various 
sorts of people, who were not in communion 
with the Roman church, Equally unsup- 
portable is the assertion of Leger, that the 
Waldensians were descended from Claudius, 
the famous bishop of Turin, in the ninth 
century. With more plausibility he argues 
their high antiquity, from a poem written 
in the Provencal dialect, and entitled, The 
Noble Lesson (La noble Leygon); which 
was supposed to be the production of a 
Waldensian about a.p. 1100. The very 
name Waldensians (Vaudés) occurs in it. 
But Fuesslin, who has most fully investi- 
gated this subject (1. ¢ p. 299, &c.), has 
shown that this poem may have been 
written long after 1100, and can hardly 
have been composed by an inhabitant of 
the yalleys of Piedmont. [Dr. Maitland, 
Facts and Documents, &ec., shows it to be 
much later; and the investigation of the Wal- 
densian MSS. at Cambridge has proved him 
to be right. Hd.)  Basnage also has made 
Claudius (whom he misrepresents as sepa- 
rating from the communion of the Romish 
church), to be the father of the Walden- 
sians, and has used other invalid proofs 
of their high antiquity. (Hist. de 0 Eglise, 
ii. 1484). In an essay (subjoined to the 
German translation of Fleury’s Eccles. 
History, xi. 486, &c.) on the community 
which was persecuted under the name of 
the Manichzans, the same opinion is main- 
tained; and for proof of it, a Waldensian 
confession of faith is relied on, which, with- 
out any proof, is assigned to the year 1120. 
And in the latest histories of the Wal- 
densians by Protestants in Germany, we 
find this high antiquity of the sect assumed, 
but not proved. ‘The writers, on the con- 
trary, who lived about the middle of the 
18th century, several of whom were person- 
ally acquainted with the men who had 
been active in producing the sect of the 
Waldensians, unitedly tell us, that it was 
Peter Waldus (called also Valdo, Valdensis, 
and in his native language, probably, 
Vaud), a rich citizen of Lyons, who gave, 
between 1160 and 1180, both existence and 
an appellation to this sect.—TZr. Dr. Mait- 
land maintains this view, and accounts for 
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Europe: nor could they be exterminated entirely, by any punish- 
ments, whether by death, or other forms of persecution.' 

§ 12. Peter Waldus and his associates did not aim so much to 
change the system of religion, or to inculcate new articles of faith, 
as to restore the form of the church, the morals of the clergy, and 
the lives of Christians, to that primitive and apostolic simplicity, 
which they thought themselves to have learned from the words of 
Christ especially. They taught, accordingly, that the Roman church 
had degenerated from its original purity and sanctity, in the times 
of Constantine the Great: they denied the supremacy of the Roman 
pontiff: they would have the ralers and ministers of the church 
imitate the poverty of the apostles, and procure their own frugal and 
slender sustenance by manual labour: they asserted, that authority 
to teach, to confirm, and to admonish their brethren, was, to a certain 
extent, given to all Christians: the ancient penitential discipline, 
which was nearly subverted by the grants of indulgences, that is, 
the making satisfaction for sins, by prayer, fasting, and liberality to 
the poor —they wished to see restored: and these satisfactions, on 
which they laid great stress, they believed any devout Christian could 
enjoin upon those that confessed: so that it was not necessary for 
people to confess their sins to priests, but only to lay open their trans- 
egressions to individual brethren, and look to them for advice: the 
power of forgiving sins and remitting the punishment of them, they 
held to belong to God only; and, therefore, that indulgences were an 
invention of base avarice: they regarded prayers and other rites per- 
formed in behalf of the dead, to be useless ceremonies; because 
departed souls are not detained and subjected to a purgation, in some 
intermediate region, but are, immediately after death, either taken 
the surname borne by Peter, by showing 


that whatever be its origin, it was far from 
uncommon, nor in the form of Wood, un- 


cient Vallenses and Albigenses. Lond. 
1838, pp. 279, 302). The second of these 


known to England. (Facts and Docwments 
Illustrative of the History, Doctrine, and 
Trites, of the ancient Albigenses and Wal- 
denses. Lond. 1832, p.109.) Upon this 
etymological question it may be observed, 
that not Wood, but Waud, Wadd, and 
Waddy, appear to be the English forms of 
the name Waldo, Mr. Faber, however, 
from Pilichdorf, a writer of the thirteenth 
century, derives the name Valdenses from 
one Peter, who sprang from the region 
Valdis, three hundred years after Constan- 
tine. Valdis he considers to be the valleys 
of the Cottian Alps, immemorially inhabited 
by the Waldenses. The name Leonists, he 
considers to have come not from Lyons, the 
residence of Peter Waldo, but from a place 
far less considerable, once similarly named, 
Lugdunum Convenarum, in Aquitaine, now 
St. Bertrand, the birthplace of Vigilantius, 
whom Jerome so scurrilously attacked for 
opposing the paganism that was daily 
mingling with Christianity. (dn Inquiry 
into the History and Theology of the an- 


etymologies may, perhaps, be thought an 
ingenious but bold conjecture. The first is 
less easy to dispose of. S.] 

1 See, in addition to the ancient writers 
concerning the Waldensians, e.g. Sachon, 
Summa contra Valdenses; Monetee Summa 
contra Catharos et Valdenses, published a 
few years since at Rome by Richini; the 
tract de Herest pauperum de Lugduno, pub- 
lished by Martene, Thesawr Aneedotor. v. 
1777, &c. Pilichdorf, contra Valdenses, in 
the Biblioth. max. Patrwm.t. xxv. and many 
others ; Jo. Paul Perrin, Hist. des Vaudois, 
Geneva, 1619, 8yvo, [also in English, Lond. 
1624, 4to. Zr.] Jo. Leger, Hist. générale 
des Eglises Vaudoises, 1. i, ¢. 14, p. 156. 
Jac. Ussher, de Successione Eeclesie Occi 
dentis, ce. vii, p. 209, &e. Jac. Basnage, 
Hist. des Eylises Réformés, t. i. period iv. 
329, &e. Thom. Aug. Richini, Diss. de 
Waldensibus ; prefixed to Moneta’s Summa, 
p: xxxvi. Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. ii. 
292; andmany others. [Especially Fuessli, 
1. ¢. vol. i. p.293—354. Schi. And Mait- 
land, as quoted in the last note. Ed.] 
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into heaven, or sent into hell: with other things of a similar nature. 
Their morals were very strict; for they explained our Saviour’s ser- 
mon on the mount, according to the literal import of the words; and 
therefore, disapproved altogether of war, law-suits, efforts to acquire 
wealth, capital punishments, taking any oath, or defending one’s life 
or limbs against offered violence.! 

§ 13. The Waldensian church was governed by bishops (whom 
they styled Majorales or elders), with presbyters, and deacons: for 
they confessed these orders to have been instituted by Christ himself. 
But all these officers were to be like the apostles; that is, unedu- 
cated men, and absolutely poor, or possessing no property, working 
people besides, able to procure for themselves the necessaries of life 
by their own industry.2. The people* were divided into the perfect 
and the imperfect: of whom, the former voluntarily relinquished all 
their possessions, exhibited an absolute poverty in the manner of 
their dress, and emaciated their bodies by frequent fasting ; while the 
latter lived more generously, and more like other people, yet without 
any splendour or luxury, very much in the manner of the more strict 
Mennonites. There was, however, some disagreement among these 
Waldenses, and especially between those of Italy or Lombardy, and 
the Ultramontanes, or those living in France and the other countries 
of Europe. The former looked upon the Roman church as a real 
church of Christ, though greatly corrupted ; they admitted the validity 
of its seven sacraments, and offered to continue in its communion, 
provided they might live in their own way. But the latter maintained 
that the church of Rome had apostatised from Christ, was destitute 
of the Holy Spirit, and was that Babylonian harlot mentioned by 
St. John.* 


1 See especially, the Codew Inquisitionis yp. 833. Schil.—One application to the 
P y qY P PE 


Tolosane, published by Limborch ; Moneta’s 
Summa contra Valdenses; and the other 
writers of those times, on the opinions of 
the Waldensians. Though some of them 
are more accurate than others, and some 
ascribe more, and others fewer peculiarities 
to the sect, yet, in general, they admit the 
piety and the blameless lives of the Wal- 
densians; and they plainly show that the 
sect offered no violence to the common faith 
of Christians, but only urged a return to 
the ancient practices of Christians, and 
opposed the defects in the public worship, 
and in the conduct of the clergy. [And 
hence Peter Waldus himself -did not re- 
nounce the Roman church. On the con- 
trary, in 1179 he sent two of his followers 
to the council of the Lateran, who presented 
to the pope a copy of his translations from 
the Old and New Testaments, with notes 
and expositions of his own, and requested 
permission to preach and instruct people in 
religion. Alexander III. examined them, 
and forbade their preaching, because they 
were illiterate. They made a similar at- 
tempt under pope Lucius III., but without 
success. On the contrary, this pope excom- 
municated them in 1184. See Fuessli, 1. e. 


pontiff for his approbation, the abbot of 
Ursperg (in his Chronicon, ad ann. 1212), 
says, he himself was witness to. See Har- 
duin’s Concilia, t. vi. pt. ii. p. 1692. The 
decree of Lucius III., excommunicating the 
Waldensians, a. D. 1183, is in Harduin, 1. ec. 
Pale/Samedir 

2 A large proportion of them got their 
living by weaving: and hence the sect was 
called, in some places, that of the Weavers, 
in French, Tisserands. 

* (Or laity. Zr] 

4 Moneta, Summa contra Catharos et 
Valdenses, p. 406, 416, and elsewhere. 
They appear likewise not to have had the 
same views in regard to the possession of 
property ; as appears from Stephen de Bor- 
bone, in Echard’s Seriptores Dominicani, i. 
191. He divides the Waldenses, in other 
words, indeed, but amounting to the same 
thing, into the Poor men of Lyons (these were 
the Ultramontanes), and the Poor men of 
Lombardy. The former forbad all posses- 
sion of property ; the latter allowed of such 
possession. ‘I'here are other passages in 
the ancient writers which confirm this dis- 
tinction, 
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§ 14. Besides these larger sects, which had numerous friends and 
advocates, many other smaller and more obscure ones started up, in 
Italy especially, and France; but these seem soon to have become 
extinct.! In Italy, and especially in Lombardy, which was the prin- 
cipal seat of heretics, a singular party spread itself among the people, 
denominated, though I cannot say why, the Pasagini or Pasagu, and 
also the Circumcised, which, in common with the other sects, was averse 
from the Roman church and its regulations, but was also distinguished 
especially by two peculiarities of sentiment. First, they taught that 
the law of Moses ought to be observed under the New Testament, 
with the exception of sacrifices; and accordingly they practised 
circumcision, abstained from the meats prohibited by Moses, observed 
the sabbath of the Jews, and the like. Secondly, they corrupted the 
doctrine of three Persons in the divine nature, and taught that Christ 
was only the first and a spotless creature of God: a sentiment the 
less surprising considering the multitude of Arians there had been in 
Italy antecedently to this period.” 

§ 15. In France, a sort of people, who were. called Caputiati, from 
the covering worn on their heads, roamed over Burgundy, the region 
of Auxerre, and some other parts, in which they caused considerable 
excitement. These people wore upon their hats or caps a leaden 
image of the virgin Mary; and they wished to restore the primeval 
liberty of mortals, and universal equality, to the exclusion of all sub- 
ordination and civil authority. This madness was suppressed by Hugo, 
bishop of Auxerre, not with arguments, but with military force.® 
Very different from these were the Apostolici, whom St. Bernard 
assailed with great earnestness. They bore this name generally, 
according to St. Bernard, their adversary, because they wished to 
exemplify in their conduct the apostolic mode of living. They were 
for the most part rustics, and people of low condition, who earned 
their food and clothing by weaving; but they had numerous and 
great friends and supporters of every rank and order. Their religion, 
according to the confession of their adversary himself, was free from 
errors ; and their life was most blameless. Yet, I. They deemed it 
unlawful to take an oath. II. They suffered their hair and beards 


to grow long. 


1 On the various more obseure sects, see 
Stephen de Borbone, in Jac. Hchard’s 
Scriptores Dominicani, i. 191. 

2 See F. Bonacursus Manifestatio here- 
sis Catharorwm; in Lue. D’Achery’s Spici- 
legium weter Seriptor, i. 211, new ed. Gerh. 
Bergamensis, contra Oatharos et Pasagios ; 
in Lud. Ant. Muratori’s Antig. Ital. 
Medi Alvi, v. 161, &e. [Fuessh, in 
his Kirehen-und Ketzerhistorie der mitt- 
lern Zeit, i. 46, assigns a very pro- 
bable cause of the appellation Pasagint ; 
supposing it equivalent to Pasagier? and 
Passagers, roamers, in Greek toraror; 
which appellation the Greeks had given to 
a sort of Manichzeans, according to the ac- 


IIT. Though they had separate dwelling-houses, they 


count of Peter of Sicily, in his History of 
the Manicheans; in the Biblioth. max. 
Patrum, xvi. 814. Schl— Another con- 
jecture is, that they assumed the name 
of Passagi, derived from the Greek Mas 
ay.os, all holy. Tr.—Maitland supposes that 
the name Passagini was derived from their 
connexion with the Crusade, Passagium. 
Facts and Doe. p. 449. Ed.] 

$ Jac. le Boeuf, Mémoires sur 0 Histoire 
@ Auxerre, i. 317, &e. [Robert du Mont, 
in his Appendix to Sigebert Gemblacen- 
sis, says, the commencement of this sect was 
in 1182. Schl.—See a more full account 
y Saag ke Kirchengesch. xxix. 636, &e. 
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assembled together for labour and for worship. IV. They preferred 
celibacy to marriage, and called themselves the chaste brethren and 
sisters. Yet, V. each of the men had with him some sister, after the 
manner of the Apostles, with whom he lived familiarly, sleeping in 
the same chamber, though not in the same bed.! 

§ 16. At the council of Rheims, A.p. 1148, in which pope Fugene 
III. presided, a certain man named Kon, of Britany, who was un- 
doubtedly deranged, was condemned. Having heard in the common 
formula for exorcising evil spirits, these words pronounced: Per HUM, 
qui venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos,? he concluded, from the 
resemblance between the word Hum and his own name, that he was 
the person who was to judge the quick and the dead. This senseless 
man should have been given over to the physicians, and not have 
been classed among heretics. He died in prison: but many of his 
followers, who could not be dissuaded from reverencing him, were 
burnt at the stake.? This single example clearly shows how little 
sound sense and correct knowledge of religion then existed, even 
among the rulers of the church. 


1 St. Bernard, Sermo Ixy. in Canticwm; William Neubrigensis, Hist. rerwm Anglicar. 
Opp. iv. 1495, &e. ed. Mabillon. [A simi- 1 i. p. 50. Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris, ii. 
lar class of people, who wished to revive 241. [He was a wealthy nobleman, of 
the apostolical mode of living, appeared in pleasing address, and drew a great number 
the neighbourhood of Perigord in Guienne; after him. With these he sometimes 
as we learn from the letter of a monk travelled rapidly over the country with 
named Heribert, in Mabillon’s Analecta, great display; then retiring to places of 
iu. 467. But these went still further. obscurity, lived in luxury with his atten- 
They abhorred images and the mass; and dants. The lawlessness of the party, and 
had priests, monks, and nuns, in their com- the multitudes that were captivated with 
munity. Their leader was named Lucius; them, led to his apprehension and im- 
and among their adherents they could prisonment, and to the execution of his 


reckon some of the nobility. Sch/.] obstinate adherents. See William Neu- 
2 [By Him who will come to judge the brigens. ubi supra, and Schroeckh, Kér- 
quick and dead.] chengesch. xxix. 653, &e. Tr.] 


3 Matthew Paris, Hist. Major, p. 68. 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Christianity in Northern Asia and China— § 2. Pontifical legates to the Tartars— 
§ 3. The Crusades—§ 4. A new crusade —§ 5, 6. The remaining crusades — § 7. 
The expedition of Lewis IX—§ 8. His second attempt— § 9. Conversion of the 
Prussians — § 10. The Arabians. 


§ 1. AttHoueH that powerful emperor of the Tartars, or rather the 
Moguls, Ginghis-Chan, and his successors, who had carried their 
victorious arms through a great part of Asia, and had conquered 
China, India, Persia, and many other countries, disturbed greatly, 
and distressed the Christians resident in those countries;! yet it 
appears from the most unquestionable testimony, that numerous 
bodies of Nestorian Christians were still scattered over all northern 
Asia and China. The emperors of the Tartars and Moguls were 
themselves not particularly averse from Christianity; and some of 
their [subordinate] kings and chieftains had either retained this 
religion, which they received from their ancestors, or were converted 
to it by the preaching of the Nestorians.2 Yet gradually many of 
them became infected with the Mahumedan religion, which at length 
banished Christianity entirely from their camps and courts. 

§ 2. As these Tartars, from the year 1241, invaded Europe also, 
and cruelly harassed and devastated Hungary, Poland, Silesia, and 
the neighbouring countries, the Roman pontiffs thought proper to 


1 Gregory Abulpharajus, Historia Dynas-  liotheca Orient. Vatic. t. iii. pt. ii. p. 526, 
tiar. p. 281, &e. and others; especially the Historia Tarta- 

2 See Marco Polo, the Venetian, de Regio- rorum Keclesiastica, composed under my 
nibus Oriental. 1. i. ec. iv. and 1. ii.e. vi.and superintendence, and published at Helm- 
inmany other places. Haytho, the Armenian, stadt, 1742, 4to, which I may perhaps en- 
Hist. Oriental, c. xix. p. 34, e. xxiil. p. 39, large considerably in a future edition. [This 
e, xxiv. p. 41, &e, Jos, Sim. Asseman, Bib- purpose was never accomplished, Sch/.] 
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attempt a pacification with these new and very ferocious enemies. 
Therefore, in the year 1245, Innocent IV. sent several Dominicans 
and Franciscans as his legates to the Tartars.' Afterwards, Abaka, 
emperor of the Tartars, in the year 1274, sent envoys into Europe to 
the council of Lyons, under Gregory X.? Nicolas LI. also, in the 
year 1278, sent some Franciscans as legates to Coblai, the emperor of 
the whole nation. And in the year 1289, Nicolas IV. sent to the 
same emperor John de Monte Corvino, with some others, who also 
carried letters to the Nestorians. Nor were these legates wholly 
unsuccessful ; for they instructed many, both of the Tartars and of the 
Nestorians, in the principles of the Roman religion, and gathered 
Christian churches not only in Tartary but also in China. To facili- 
tate this business, John de Monte Corvino translated the books of 
the New Testament and the Psalms of David into the language of 


the Tartars.? 


1 See Luc. Wadding, Annales Minorwm, 
iii. 116, 149, 175, 256. 

2 Wadding, l.c. t. iv. 35, v. 128, &c. See 
this whole subjeet copiously and critically 
discussed, in the above-cited Historia Tar- 
tarorum Eeclesiastica ; which however might 
be much enlarged, and in some particulars 
corrected. 

8 Odor. Raynald, Annales Ecclesiastict, 
t. xiv. ad ann. 1278, § 17, &e. p. 282, and 
ad ann. 1289, § 59, &e. p. 419, ed. Cologne: 
Peter Bergeron, Traité des Tartares, ec. xi. 
p. 61, and many others, cited in the Historia 
Tartaror. eel. |Genghis-Khan conquered 
in battle Un-Khan, the fourth and last of 
the Christian kings in Central Asia who 
bore the name of Prester John, in 1202. 
He now commenced his career of conquest, 
and during 26 years carried his victorious 
arms from the Chinese sea to the Euphrates 
and the Euxine. His four sons harmoni- 
ously preserved the unity of the new empire, 
and extended and consolidated it. In the 
East, all northern China, as well as Tibet 
and the countries bordering on Hindostan, 
were subdued. In the West, the countries 
from the Indus, including Persia, Mesopo- 
tamia, Armenia, Georgia, and the whole 
region about the Caspian, with the southern 
part of Russia in Europe, were permanently 
occupied; and Poland, Hungary, and part 
of Silesia, as well as Siberia, and all northern 
Asia, were overrun and devastated, and then 
abandoned. This vast empire of the Mo- 
guls, while united, was subject to the great 
Khan or emperor, who resided first in Chi- 
nese Tartary, andthen at Pekin. The central 
and western provinces were governed by 
dependent sovereigns or viceroys, who were 
for the most part the sons and descendants 
of Genghis, and of course the brothers and 
relatives of the great Khan, After a very 
few generations, however, the principal of 
the provincial governors became nearly or 


~ 


altogether independent sovereigns; and 
three of them, the Khans of Kipzack and 
Russia, the Khans of Zagatai or Transox- 
jana, and the Khans of Iran or Persia, were 
lords of extensive empires. Genghis and 
the succeeding emperors, as well as most of 
their viceroys in the West, were tolerant 
towards all religions; and they encouraged 
men of talents of every religion, warriors, 
statesmen, physicians, artists of various 
kinds, and men of letters. Hence in their 
courts and camps, and in places of high 
trust in every part of the empire, were to be 
found Christians, Mahumedans, Jews, and 
Pagans, all enjoying the free use of their 
religion. Many Europeans, as Marco Polo, 
the Venetian, and others, travelled freely 
from the Bosphorus to China; and in no 
age, probably, haye the Europeans had so 
free access to the central parts of Asia, as in 
this century. Genghis himself married a 
daughter of Prester John; and several of 
his descendants had Christian wives. Till 
near the close of the century, most of the 
Mogul princes, though tolerant to all reli- 
gions, were rather partial to that of the 
Christians. And this afforded to the Nes- 
torians (the prevailing sect in those coun- 
tries) a fine opportunity to propagate their 
religion all over the Kast, and particularly 
in China. The Roman pontiffs also sent not 
only ambassadors, but missionaries, chiefly 
Franciscan and Dominican monks, quite to 
Pekin and China ; and in that country they 
gathered some churches, and at length es- 
tablished an archbishop (John De Monte 
Corvino), with several suffragans. Much 
greater success would doubtless have now 
attended the efforts of Christians in China, 
and throughout the empire, had they been 
united. But the Roman Catholics and the 
Nestorians strove to undermine each other ; 
and the Tartar Khans were the protectors of 
each in turn, against the other. Moreover, 
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§ 3. The same pontiffs made every effort in their power to sustain 
the interests of the Latins in Syria and Palestine, which were now 
nearly ruined; for as they had learned by experience the great 
amount of gain, dignity, and authority which came to occupants of 
the Roman see from these Asiatic wars waged under the pretence of 
religion, they were very solicitous to have them kept up.! The first 
expedition was proclaimed by Innocent II]. Few, however, of the 
Europeans obeyed his summons. After various efforts, which were 
fruitless in most countries, some French nobles, having formed a 
league with the Venetian republic, put to sea with quite a moderate 
force. The issue of this expedition was by no means such as the 
pontiff had anticipated. For these French and Venetians did not 
direct their course to Palestine, but to Constantinople, which they 
stormed in the year 1203, for the sake of restoring the emperor 
Isaac Angelus, who had implored their aid against the violence and 
usurpations of his brother Alewius. The next year a bloody sedition 
took place at Constantinople, in which the emperor Jsaac died, and 
his son, Alexius junior, was strangled by Alexius Ducas, the author 
of the insurrection. On hearing of this parricide, the generals of the 
crusaders again took possession of Constantinople on the 12th of 
April, a.p. 1204 ; and putting the tyrant Ducas to flight, they elected 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, emperor of the Greeks. In opposition 
to this Latin emperor, the Greeks created, two years after, another of 
‘their own nation, Theodore Lascaris, who fixed his residence at Nice 
in Bithynia. From this period till the year 1261, there were two 
emperors of the Greeks, the one a Frank or Latin, and the other a 
Greek; of whom the latter resided at Nice, and the former made 
Constantinople his capital But in the year 1261, the Greek 
emperor, Michael Palwologus, by means of his general Caesar 
Alexius, recovered Constantinople, and obliged the Latin emperor, 
Baldwin IL, to flee into Italy. Thus terminated the empire of the 
Franks at Constantinople, after it had stood fifty-seven years.? 


the wars of these Tartars with the Saracens 
of Syria and Arabia, and with the sultans 
of Egypt, who oppressed the Christians of 
Palestine and the East, led them frequently 
to march armies into Syria, and to solicit 
alliances with the Christians of Europe 
against those Mahumedans their common 
enemies; and this was the cause of frequent 
embassies between the Moguls and the Eu- 
ropean sovereigns. But near the close of 
the century, the Mahumedan religion gained 
the ascendency, especially in the western 
parts of the Mogul empire ; and the Khans 
themselves now leaned towards it, and in 
some instances allowed the Christians to be 
persecuted. In general, however, this em- 
pire was favourable to the Christian cause 
in Asia, during this century; and had the 
Christians who attempted the propagation 
of their religion, possessed more of its true 
spirit, and made united and vigorous efforts, 


they might probably have now converted 
more than half of Asia to the Christian faith, 
and perhaps have established a broad zone of 
permanent Christian light and influence, from 
Asia Minor quite to the Chinese seas. See 
Mosheim, Historia Tartaror, Kecles. ¢. i. p. 
29, &c. and Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch, xxv. 
191, &c. with the civil histories of the Tar- 
bars. | Lr,| 

1 This is stated by some writers of that 
age: see Matth. Paris, Historia Major, p. 
174, 365, and elsewhere. 

2 These events are best stated by Charles 
Du Fresne, Histoire de 1 Empire de Constan- 
tinople sous les Empereurs Frangots; the first 
partof which contains Godfrey de Ville-Har- 
duin’s, one of the French Generals, Histoire 
de la Conquéte de la ville de Constantinople 
par les Francois. This work forms also a 
part of the great Corpus Byzantinum, Paris, 
1657, fol. See also, among others, Peter 
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§ 4, The next crusade was undertaken by the united forces of the 
Italians and Germans, under the pontiff Honorius LII., a.p. 1217. 
The commander-in-chief was Andrew, king of Hungary; with whom 
were Leopold of Austria, Lewis of Bavaria, and other princes. 
Andrew, after a few months, returned to Europe. The other gene- 
rals captured the strongly fortified city of Damietta in Egypt, 
A.D. 1220. But their successes did not continue long; for the next 
year the Saracen fleet completely destroyed that of the Christians, 
after having cut off its supplies; and this loss, which was utterly 
irreparable, was followed by the loss of Damietta, and the frustration 
of the high hopes which the Christians had indulged.’ 

§ 5. The legates and missionaries of the pontiff now enrolled a new 
army of crusaders from almost every country of Europe, which 
was both more numerous and more respectable, because it was antici- 
pated that the emperor Frederic IT. would take the command of it in 
his own person. Frederic had made such a promise to the Roman 
pontiff: and he seemed unlikely to go from his engagement, because 
he had married Jolanda, the daughter of the count of Brienne and 
king of Jerusalem, in the year 1223, and had received with her the 
kingdom of Jerusalem as a dower. But under various pretences the 
emperor long delayed his voyage, and at length, in the year 1228, 
after being excommunicated by Gregory LX., he set out with a small 
retinue to join the forces which were anxiously waiting in Palestine 
for his arrival. When he arrived in Palestine, instead of carrying on 


Claude Fontenay, Histoire de? Eglise Galli- 
cane, x. 216, &e. the monk Gunther's His- 
toria capte a Latinis Constantinopoleos ; in 
Henry Canisius’ Lectiones Antique, iv. 1, 
&e. See moreover, the Epistles of Innocent 
IIL, published by Baluze [and Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, §c. ch. lx, lxi. Tr] 

1 See Jac. de Vitriaco, Historia Oriental. 
and Marinus Sanutus, Secreta Fidelium 
Crucis ; in Bongars’ Historians of the Oru- 
sades, or Gesta Det per Francos. {While 
the Christians were encamped before Dami- 
etta, we are told that St. Francis, the honest 
enthusiast who founded the Franciscan order, 
burning with zeal for the conversion of in- 
fidels, and eager for a martyr’s crown, went 
to Egypt, and with a single attendant pro- 
ceeded from the Christian camp towards 
that of the Saracens. When arrested at the 
outposts, he exclaimed, ‘1 am a Christian: 
earry me to your Sultan.’ The mussulmans 
did so: and when the Sultan demanded of 
him who he was, how he came there, and who 
had sent him, he replied that he was Francis, 
the servant of Jesus Christ, and that he was 
sent to him by the most high God, to teach 
him and his people the way of salvation. 
Pleased withthis address, the Sultan entered 
into free conversation with him, and found 
so much amusement in his wild though 
gentlemanly flights of fancy, that he invited 


him to remain with him. Francis replied, 
that he would do so, on condition that the 
Sultan would renounce Mahumedanism and 
embrace Christianity, and would persuade 
his people to do the same; and added, that 
if the Sultan doubted, he might order a great 
fire to be kindled, into which Francis would 
plunge himself along with some of the mus- 
sulman priests, and if he perished, it might 
be imputed to his sinfulness, butif not, then 
the Sultan must be convinced. The Sultan 
said, there were none of his priests that were 
willing to try the experiment. Then, said 
Francis, I will plunge in alone, provided 
you will embrace Christ, if I come out un- 
hurt. The Sultan objected, that his subjects 
would revolt, and would killhim, ifhe should 
renounce their faith. He now offered Fran- 
cis a large sum of money, to distribute in 
charity among the Christians ; but Francis 
spurned his money, unless he would become 
a Christian. At length the Sultan dismissed 
him, with a guard to conduct him safely to 
the Christian camp; and, at parting, re- 
quested his prayers, that God would youch- 
safe to show him which was the true faith, 
and the religion most pleasing in his sight. 
See Jac. de Vitriaco, Hist. Occident. e. 32, 
and Bonaventura, Vita S. Francisci, ¢. ix. 
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the war, he terminated it. For, without the knowledge, and contrary 
to the wishes of those engaged with him in the enterprise, he con- 
cluded a peace in the year 1229, or rather a truce for ten years, with 
Melic-Camel, the Mahumedan sultan; and as the principal condition 
was, that he should receive the city and the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
as soon as the city was transferred to him he was crowned king of 
Jerusalem. Having made these arrangements, he hastened back to 
Italy, in order to quell some commotions there, which the pontiff had 
excited in his absence. This crusade therefore terminated more 
happily than the others.! 

§ 6. Other less noted and less fortunate expeditions to Palestine 
followed: at first, in the year 1239, that of Theobald V.,? count of 
Champagne and king of Navarre, with other princes of Germany and 
France; and then in 1240 that of Richard, earl of Cornwall, and 
brother of Henry III., the king of England. The result of neither 
corresponded with the preparations made for it. In the former, the 
ambassadors of the emperor Frederic in Palestine renewed the truce 
with the Mabumedans; and the rest of the forces were vanquished 
by the barbarians at Gaza; and such as survived the slaughter 
returned to Europe. The chief cause of the disaster was the discord 
between the Knights Templars and those of St. John of Jerusalem. 
And hence Richard could effect nothing of importance; but, with the 
consent of most of his confederates, he concluded a truce, such as the 
shattered state of Christian affairs allowed, with the king of Egypt, 
and returned to Europe in the year 1241.3 

§ 7. As the affairs of the Christians were now declining more and 
more in the East, Lewis LX., king of France, who was enrolled among 
the saints after his death, and who is still regarded with peculiar 
veneration, in fulfilment of a vow made in his very severe sickness 
A.D. 1248, collected a powerful army and a great fleet, and proceeded 
to Egypt, anticipating that the conquest of that country would facili- 
tate the operations of war in Palestine and Syria. At first he was 
successful, for he captured Damietta, a celebrated city of Egypt; but 


emperor to hasten back to Italy, and restrain 
the haughty pontiff within the bounds of 
his duty. Sch/.] 

2 [It was Theobald VI. who engaged in 
this crusade. He was the posthumous son 
of Theobald V., who died as he was about 
to embark in the crusade of 1201. See 
Fleury, Hist. de (Hyglise, 1, lxxxi. § 26. 


1 See the historians of the crusades, and 
the writers of the life of Frederic II.; also 
Muratori, Annales Italie; and the writers 
of the history of the Germanic empire. 
[The pope still considered the emperor as 
excommunicated, notwithstanding he had 
satisfied the demands of the pontiff by per- 
forming the crusade. By means of the 


clergy, both in Asia and in Europe, the pope We : 
os 3 The history of these transactions is the 


exposed him to various dangers and diffi- 
culties ; he invaded the emperor’s territories 
in Apulia, during his absence, contrary to 
all the rules then in force in regard to per- 
sons engaged in a crusade; he spread a 
report of his death, and sent legates into 
Germany and Denmark, to persuade some 
other person to suffer himself to be set up 
as emperor in opposition to Frederic, These 
surely were cogent reasons for the valiant 


most accurately and faithfully detailed by 
Geo. Christ. Gebauer, in his History of 
Richard the Emperor, written in German, 1. 
i. p. 84, &c. It appears from the epistles 
of Peter De Vineis, that Frederic IT. created 
Richard his viceroy for the kingdom of 
Jerusalem; and this accounts for the attempts 
of Gregory IX. to retard his yoyage. 
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the progress of the war was most disastrous. The Mahumedans 
intercepting his supplies in the year 1250, famine and pestilence 
raged in his camp; Robert, the king’s brother, indiscreetly pursuing 
the enemy, was slain in an unsuccessful engagement; the king 
himself, two of his brothers, and the greatest part of his army, were 
made prisoners. This magnanimous and heroic monarch, who was 
also very pious according to the standard of that age, was ransomed 
at a great price,! and, after four years spent in Palestine, returned to 
France with a few followers in the year 1254.? 

§ 8. The king, whose invincible spirit was by no means discouraged 
by these disasters, renewed the war in the year 1270, because he 
thought himself still pledged by his vow to God. Having again, 
accordingly, fitted out an immense fleet, and being accompanied by 
numerous princes and nobles, he set sail for Africa, intending to 
establish there an advanced post for the future wars in Asia. Imme- 
diately on his arrival he attacked and carried the fortress of Carthage ; 
but soon after a pestilential disease swept off the greatest part of his 
forces in the harbour of Tunis, and on the 25th of August, a. p. 1270, 
the king himself became its victim.* After him, no sovereign of 
Europe dared again venture on an enterprise of so much peril, toil, 
and expense. Hence the kingdom of the Latins in the East gradually 
wasted away, in spite of the efforts of the Roman pontifis to preserve 
it; and on the capture of Ptolemais by the Mahumedans, a.p. 1291, 
it became wholly extinct.4. Among the causes of so great a loss, the 
valour of the enemy was one of the least; the principal causes were, 
the disunion of the Christians among themselves, the extreme profli- 
gacy of those who called themselves Christ’s soldiers, and the unskil- 
fulness and obstinacy of the papal legates.° 
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1 (‘The ransom, which, together with 
the restoration of Damictta, the king was 
obliged to pay for his liberty, was 800,000 
gold bezants, and not 80,000, as Collier 
(Kecles. History, i. 466) erroneously reckons. 
This sum, which was equal then to 600,000 
livres of French money, would in our days 
amount to the value of 4,000,000 of livres, 
that is, to about 190,000 pounds sterling,’ 
Macl.| 

2 Of the 2,800 knights, of noble birth, 
who accompanied the king from France, not 
more than 100 were alive, when he embarked 
from Palestine on his return, Joinyille’s 
Hist. de 8. Louis, p. 81, &e. 

3 Here should be consulted, before all 
others, Hist. de 8S. Lowis LX. du nom Roy de 
France, éerite par Jean Sire de Joinville, 
enriché de nowvelles Dissertations e¢ Obser- 
vations historiques par Charles Du Fresne, 
Paris, 1668, fol. and next, the biographers 
of St. Lewis, especially Filleau De la Chaize, 
Histoire de 8. Louis, Paris, 1688, 2 vols. 
8yo., and, finally, all the writers of histories 
of France: [e.g. J. Gifford, Hist. of France, 
1, 462, &e, 473, &e, ed. Lond. 1791, 4to, 


Tr.| Add Menco’s Chronicon, in Ant. 
Matthei’s Analecta Veteris Atvi, iii. 172, 
179. Lue. Wadding’s Annales Minorwm, 
iv. 294, &c. et passim. Boulay’s Hist. Acad. 
Paris. ui, 212, 392, &e. Pierre Claude 
Fontenay, Histoire de ? Eglise Gallicane, xi. 
337, &e. 405, 575, 

4 Anth. Mattheei, Analecta Veteris Mvi, 
y. p. 748. Jac. Echard’s Seriptores Domi- 
nicant, 1, 422, &c. Imola on Dante; in 
Muratori’s Antig. Ital. Medit Avi, i. 1111, 
1112. 

° [These legates pursued exclusively the 
interests of the popes, and of the Latin 
clergy; and laboured, often by harsh means, 
by imprisonment, and by closing their 
churches, to bring the Greek clergy, in the 
countries held by the Latins, under subjec- 
tion to Rome; and they so irritated the 
Greeks, that they were often more friendly 
to the Mahumedans than to the western 
Christians, and would rather be subject to 
a people who could be satisfied with an an- 
nual tribute, than live under a spiritual 
monarch, whose avarice, as well as that of 
his legates, was insatiable. Schd.] 
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§ 9. In the West, the fierce people of Prussia, at the commence- 
ment of the century, were still adhering firmly to the superstition of 
their ancestors; nor could the priests, occasionally sent among them, 
by their arguments and exhortations induce them to embrace Chris- 
tianity. Hence Conrad, duke of Masovia,! thought proper to apply 
coercion ; and in the year 1230, proffering liberal rewards, he invited 
the knights of the Teutonic order of St. Mary, who on their exclusion 
from Palestine had fixed themselves at Venice, to undertake the sub- 
jugation of the Prussians and their conversion to the Christian faith. 
They came into the country under Hermann of Balcke as their 
leader, and after an uninterrupted and cruel war of fifty-three years 
with the Prussians, they brought them with difficulty to submit to 
the government of the knights, and to allow the Christian religion to 
be substituted for that of their fathers.2 From Prussia these knights 
made inroads upon the neighbouring nations, particularly upon the 
Lithuanians; nor did they cease from slaughtering, devastating, and 
plundering all before them, till this people also were beaten into a 
simulated submission, not really to Christ, but to these furious and 
most pugnacious assertors of his cause.® 

§ 10. In Spain, the Christian kings of Castile, Leon, Navarre, and 
Arragon, waged perpetual wars with the Saracen princes, who pos- 
sessed Valencia, Andalusia, Granada, and Murcia; and such was their 
success, that the territories of the Saracens were daily reduced to 
narrower limits, and the boundaries of the Christian church extended. 
The most distinguished in these contests were, Ferdinand, king of 
Castile and Leon, who obtained a place among the Saints; his father, 
Alphonso IX., king of Leon; James I., king of Arragon; and some 
others. In particular, this James of Arragon having conquered 
Valencia in the year 1236, spared no pains to convert his new subjects 
to the Christian faith, as he could not expel them from the country 
without serious injury to the state. Hence he ordered the Domini- 
cans, whom he chiefly used for this purpose, to learn the language of 
the Arabians; and he established schools in the island of Majorca 
and at Barcelona for the education of preachers of the Christian re~ 
ligion. When these efforts were found to produce little effect upon 
a people of so much obstinacy, pope Clement IV. exhorted the king 
to expel the Mahumedans from Spain: nor was the latter disinclined ; 
but his nobles frustrated the designs of the pontiff and king.? 


1 [In Poland. Tr.] ; 63, &e. Solignac’s Hist, de Pologne, ii, 238, 
2 See Matthzei, Analecta Vet. Mvi, iii, &e 


18, vy. 684—689. Peter of Duisberg’s 
Chronicon Prussie; published by Hart- 
knoch; Jena, 1679, 4to, Christ. Hart- 
knoch’s History of the Prussian Church, 
written in German, 1. i. ¢. 1, p. 88, &c. and 
Antiquitates Prussie, diss, xiv. p. 201, &e. 
Steph. Baluze, Méscellanca, vii. 427, 478, 
&c. Wadding’s Annales Minorwm, iy. 40, 


2 Besides those just mentioned, see Lude- 
wig’s Reliquie Manuscriptor. omnis Alvi, i. 
336, &e. 

4 See John de Ferreras, History of Spain; 
the whole of vol. iv. 

5 See Mich. Geddes, History of the Ex- 
pulsion of the Moriscoes; in his Miscellane- 
ous Tracts, i. 26, &e. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Adversities of Christians in the East — § 2. Pretended atheists among the Latins — 
§ 3. Frederic II, and the book respecting the three impostors. 


§ 1. How much the Christian cause lost ground in Asia will be 
manifest from that which has been said of the Tartars and of the 
unhappy issue of the Crusades. If the Saracens had imbibed the 
same principles as the Latin Christians of this age, they would not 
have suffered a single Christian to live in all Asia. But though they 
committed various enormities, and were not a little vexatious to the 
Christians, yet conduct which the Romans thought holy and right, 
by them was judged unrighteous and cruel, namely, to exterminate 
with fire and sword such as were of a different religion and would not 
abandon it. On the overthrow of the kingdom of Jerusalem, many 
of the Latins remained still in Syria; and retiring to the rugged 
mountains of Libanus, they gradually lost their sense of religion and 
civilisation, to such a degree, that those of them remaining at the 
present day seem nearly destitute of all knowledge of God." 

§ 2. The Latin writers of those times often complain of public 
enemies of the Christian religion, nay, even of those who scoffed at 
the Supreme Being himself. Nor are these complaints entirely vain 
and incredible. For men of discernment, who attentively considered 
the religion which the Roman pontiffs and their servants and friends 
preached and inculcated as the only true one taught by Christ, and 
which they maintained by fire and sword, might easily be led to 
believe, that Christianity was a fabrication, invented and propagated 
by the priests, for their own advantage; and especially was such a 
conclusion easy, as there were none to teach them better. Besides, 
the Aristotelian philosophy, which reigned in all the schools of 
Europe, and was regarded as sound sense itself, led not a few to 
discard the doctrines commonly held and preached, respecting divine 
providence, the soul’s immortality, the creation of the world, and 
other points, and from them others imbibed an irreligious tone.? 


1 Certain tribes of the Derusi or Drusi, p. 35, &e. ed. Boston, 1826, 12mo, If any 


residing on the Libanus and Antilibanus, 
pretend that they are descended from the 
Franks, and that they were once sovereigns 
of Palestine. These pretensions are some- 
what questionable; yet it is certain, that 
the descendants of the crusaders still exist 
in those regions, but so debased, that they 
more resemble pagans than Christians. 
[The Druses seem to be a sect of Mahume- 
dans, rather than of Christian origin, See 
Jowett’s Christian Researches in Syria, §c., 


descendants of the crusaders still exist about 
mount Libanus, it is much more reasonable 
to look for them among some of the sects 
of Roman Catholics there, as the Maronites, 
the Greeks, or the Syrians, than to suppose 
they have wholly lost their Christian prin- 
ciples and Roman Catholic character, and 
are now ranked among Mahumedans and 
pagans. T7.] 

* Not to mention St. Thomas’ Summa 
contra Gentes, and others, the reader may 
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§ 3. At the head of all such enemies to Christian truth stood the 
emperor Frederic I1.,if credit is to be given to the sovereign pontiff, 
Gregory IX., who, in the year 1239, charged him, before all the kings 
and princes of Europe, with saying that the whole world had been 
deceived by three baratators, (that is, impostors,) Jesus Christ, Moses, 
and Mahwmed.' This heavy charge the emperor deemed it necessary 
to refute, by a public profession of his religious faith. It rested on 
the testimony of some German princes, and particularly of Henry 
Raspo, landgrave of Thuringia, who said that they were within hearing 
when Frederic blurted out this language. Perhaps something like 
this did fall from the lips of Frederic, when in a violent passion ; for 
he was not unfrequently imprudent; and there were, among the 
many learned men that attended him, some from the Aristotelian 
school, who might have suggested to him such impious thoughts. 
Hence it came to pass, that a fabulous story was handed down to pos- 
terity, respecting a detestable book, On the three Impostors, which 


consult Bernh. Moneta’s Summa _ contra 
Catharos et Valdenses, who strenuously 
combats the enemies of religion in his times. 
In 1. v. ¢. iv. p. 416, &c. he disputes at 
large against those who affirmed that the 
souls of men perish with their bodies. In 1. 
v. ¢. xi. p. 477, he refutes the Aristotelian 
philosophers, who taught that the world had 
existed from eternity, and would continue to 
exist eternally. In. v. c. xy. p. 644, he as- 
sails those who, contemning the authority 
of the sacred volume, subverted hwman 
liberty, and maintained the fatal necessity of 
all things, even of crimes. Add Stephen 
Tempier, the bishop of Paris, Indiculus er- 
rorum, qui a nonnullis Magistris Lutetie 
publice privatimque docebantur ; written A.D. 
1277, and extant in the Biblioth. Patr. 
Maxima, xxv. 233, &c. See also Boulay’s 
Hist. Acad. Parisiens, iii. 433, and Gerard 
du Bois, Hist. Eecles. Paris. ii. 501. These 
teachers, it may surprise us to learn, taught 
that all men have but one understanding, 
that all things are controlled by necessity, 
that there is no providence of God, that the 
world existed eternally, that the soul becomes 
extinct, and other similar doctrines, which 
they supported by the principles of Aristotle. 
And to sereen their lives and their safety, 
they defended themselves against their op- 
pressors in the very same manner as the 
Avistotelians of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries did, namely, by distinguishing be- 
tween theological truth and philosophical. 
They said (as we are distinctly told by Ste- 
phen) These things are true according to 
philosophy, but not so according to the 
catholic faith. 

1 See Matth. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 408, 
459, Peter de Vineis Epistolar. 1. 1. [Hp. 31. 
See also Raynald,.ad ann. 1239, where we 
find the epistle of Gregory IX, addressed 


to the Christian kings and princes, in which 
he says: “ Probationes in fidei victoriam sunt 
paratz, quod iste rex pestilentize (namely 
Frederic) a tribus baratatoribus, ut ejus 
verbis utamur, scilicet Christo Jesu, Moyse, 
et Mahometo totum mundum fuisse decep- 
tum, et duobus eorum in gloria mortuis, 
ipsum Jesum in ligno suspensum manifeste 
proposuerit.” The emperor's defence, in 
answer to the pope, is in Harzheim’s Con- 
cilia German. ii. 562, &e. Schl.—It should 
be remembered, that Frederic had a long 
and violent quarrel with the popes, and was 
at length excommunicated by them. This 
letter of Gregory was written in justification 
of the emperor’s excommunication. It is 
couched in very angry terms, and is a la- 
boured attempt to blacken his character. 
This charge of blasphemy is only one among 
many accusations heaped together by the 
enraged pontiff. Zr. ] 

2 Herm. Gigas, lores Temporum, p. 126. 
Chr. Fred. Ayrmann, Sylloge Anecdotor. i. 
639, &e. [See also Harenberg’s Dissert. de 
secta non timentium Dewm seculo xiii, vel 
enata vel efficta, ¥c. Brunswick, 1755, 8vo. 
p. 62, &c. In general, the testimony of 
Raspo is that of an enemy, and of an enemy 
who was devoted, soul and body, to the 
pope. Such testimony is little regarded in 
a court. Excommunication had now become 
a little too common; and the pope must 
find out something new, something which 
had neyer before been heard of. He there- 
fore represented the emperor, who had made 
himself suspected, by his intimacy with 
Ayerroes, and by his rejection of the pre- 
yailing superstition, as being a blasphemer 
and an atheist; and this in order to alienate 
from him those with whom the word excom- 
munication had lost somewhat of its efficacy. 
Schl. | 
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was said to have been written either by the emperor himself, or by 
Peter de Vineis, a native of Capua, and a man of great credit and 
influence, who was the emperor’s prime minister.! 


1 See Casim. Oudin, Comment. de Scrip- 
tor. Eccles. iti. 66. Alb. Henr. De Sallengre, 
Mémoires @ Histoire et de Littérat. t.i. pt. i. 
p. 386, &e. [The book entitled, Liber de 
LI. Impostoribus sive Tractatus de Vanitate 
Religionwm, really had no existence at the 
time that the most noise was made about it. 
Its supposed existence was probably owing 
to an impious saying of Simeon of Tournay, 
doctor of divinity of Paris in the thirteenth 
century, which amounts to this: ‘That the 
Jews were seduced out of their senses by 
Moses, the Christians by Jesus, and the 
Gentiles by Mahomet.’ This, or some ex- 
pression of a similar kind, was imputed to 
the emperor Frederic and other persons, 
and that perhaps without any real founda- 
tion; and the imaginary book, to which it 
has given rise, has been attributed by dif- 
ferent authors to Frederic, to his chancellor, 
Peter de Vineis, to Alphonso, king of Castile, 
to Boceace, Pogge, the Aretins, Pomponace, 
Machiavel, Erasmus, Ochinus, Servetus, 
Rabelais, Giordano Bruno, Campanella, and 
many others. Ina word, the book was lone 
spoken of before any such work existed; 
but the rumour that was spread abroad 
encouraged some profligate traders in licen- 


tiousness to compose, or rather compile, a 
bundle of miserable rhapsodies, under the 
famous title of the Three Lmpostors, in order 
to impose upon such as are fond of these 
pretended rarities. Accordingly, the Spaccio 
della Bestia Triomphante of Giordano Bruno, 
and a wretched piece of impiety, called the 
Spirit of Spinoza, were the groundwork or 
materials from whence these hireling com- 
pilers, by modifying some passages, and 
adding others, drew the book which now 
passes under the name of the Three Im- 
postors, of which I have seen two copies in 
manuscript, but no printed edition. See La 
Monnoye’s Dissertation sur le Livre de III. 
Imposteurs, published at Amsterdam in 1716, 
at the end of the fourth volume of the Mena- 
giana. See also an Answer to this Disser- 
tation, which was imprudently exposed to 
the public eye, in 1716, from the press of 
Scheurleer in the Hague, and which contains 
a fabulous story of the origin of the book in 
question. Whoever is desirous of a more 
ample and a very curious account of this 
matter, will find it in the late Prosper Mar- 
chand’s Dictionnaire Historique, vol. ii, at 
the article Impostoribus.” Macl.] 
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THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE STATE OF LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


§ 1. Learning among the Greeks.—§ 2. Learning in the West.—§ 3. State of the 
Academies.— § 4. The Academic course.—§ 5. The belles lettres.—§ 6. The Greek 
and Oriental languages.— § 7. Progress of philosophy.—§ 8. The favourers of Aristotle, 
Thomas Aquinas, and others.—§ 9, Promoters of general knowledge.—§ 10. Study of 


jurisprudence and medicine. 


§ 1. Tux severe adversities to which the Greeks were exposed left 
them but little leisure or resolution for the diligent prosecution of 
learning. Yet a thirst for knowledge was not wholly extinguished 
among them; asis manifest from the writers they produced in this age. 
Among their historians, the most distinguished were Nicetas Choni- 
ates,’ George Acropolita,* Gregory [George] Pachymeres,* and Joel, 
whose Chronology is still extant.* From some tracts of WVicephorus 


1 [Nicetas Choniates was a native of 
Chona (the ancient Colosse), in Phrygia; 
was educated by his elder brother Michael 
Choniates, at Constantinople, where he be- 
came distinguished as a civilian and public 
officer, under Alexius Comnenus II. and 
Isaac Angelus. On the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Latins, a.p. 1204, he retired 
with his family to Nice, in Bithynia, where 
he was living in 1206. He wrote a history 
of the Greek empire, from the death of 
Alexius Comnenus, A.D. 1118, to the decease 
of the Latin emperor Henry, a.p. 1206, in 
twenty-one books; published, Gr. and Lat. 
Basil, 1557, Paris, 1647, fol. and in the 
Scriptores Byzantini. He also wrote The- 
saurus Orthodoxe Fidei, in twenty-seven 
books, which is still extant in MS., and the 
first five books of which, in a Latin trans- 
lation by Morel, were published, Paris, 1580, 
and in the Biblioth. Patr. t.xxv.—A funeral 
oration on his death, by his elder brother, 
Michael Choniates, archbishop of Athens, 
in a Latin translation, is printed with his 
history, and also in the Biblioth, Pair. 
tox, Z7.| 

2 [George Acropolita was born at Con- 
stantinople, and received a learned educa- 


tion. He was sent to the court of Nice, 
when young, A.p. 1228; and continued there 
most of his life. He rose to the highest 
civil offices in the gift of the emperors, and 
was much employed on embassies, and as a 
special judge or commissioner. He died 
A.D. 1282, His history of the Greek empire, 
from the invasion of the Latins in 1208, to 
the end of their reign at Constantinople, 
A.D. 1261, was published imperfect, Gr. and 
Lat. Leyden, 1614, 8vo, and entire, with 
notes, by Leo Allatius, Paris, 1651, fol. sub- 
joined to his prolix essay, De Georgiis et 
corum scriptis. Tr.| 

8 [George Pachymeres was born at Nice, 
A.D. 1242. After a good education, he became 
an ecclesiastic at Constantinople, where he 
was in high reputation, and rose to the 
highest offices under the patriarch. He was 
certainly alive in 1308. He wrote the history 
of the Greek empire, from 1258 to 1308; 
published, Gr. and Lat. Rome, 1666, and 
1669, 2 vols. fol. Also a paraphrase on 
Dionysius Areopagita, published with the 
works of Dionysius ; a tract on the procession 
of the Holy Spirit, and an epitome of Aris- 
totle’s Logic, both of which are extant. Z’.] 

# [Of Joel, little is known, except that he 
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Blemmida! and Gregory Pachymeres, it appears, that the Peripatetic 
philosophy still had its friends among them. Yet others preferred 
Plato; while the majority assiduously studied the younger Platonists, 
and thought their system capable of being reconciled advantageously 
with that of Aristotle. The writers of sermons and lives of the saints, 
the combatants against the Latins, and the expounders of their canon 
law, need not be enumerated. Among the Syrian Christians, the 
most distinguished writer was Gregory Abulpharajus, Maphrian?” of 
the Jacobites; a man of superior genius and extensive learning, and 
truly respectable as a theologian, an historian, and a philosopher.* 
With him may be joined George Elmacin, the author of a History of 


the Saracens. 


§ 2. Far happier was the state of learning, of every kind, among 


the Latins. 


must have been witness of the desolation of 
Constantinople in 1204. He wrote a brief 
chronology of the world, from the creation 
to 1204; published by Leo Allatius, Gr. 
and Lat., with the works of George Acro- 
polita, Paris, 1651. Zr.] 

1 [Nicephorus Blemmida was a presbyter, 
and a very austere monk of mount Athos, 
who refused the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople in 1255. He is said to have leaned 
to the side of the Latin church in their 
disputes with the Greeks. His two tracts 
de Processione Spiritus Sancti are extant 
in Latin, annexed to the first volume of 
Raynald’s Annales Hecles. and Gr. and Lat. 
in Leo Allatius’ Orthodox Greek Writers, 
t. i. Besides these, an epistle, and an epi- 
tome of logic and physics, have been pub- 
lished; and several other small works of 
his are preserved in manuscript. Z?.] 

2 (Metropolitan or primate, the second 
title in the Jacobite church. £d.] 

8 Peter Bayle, Dictionnaire, i. 37.. Jos. 
Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vatie. t. ii. 
ec. xli. p. 244. [Gregory Abulpharajus, or 
Abul-Farai, Ibn Hakima was the son of a 
physician, who was a Christian Jew, named 
Aaron, and, by the Arabs, Ibn Koph. He 
was born A.p. 1226, at Malatia in Armenia, 
near the sources of the Euphrates, and be- 
came celebrated as a physician and a learned 
man. When the Moguls overran his country, 
A.D, 1248, he fled to Antioch with his pa- 
rents, became a monk, and successively 
bishop of Guba, Lacabena, Aleppo, and, 
A.D. 1264, Jacobite Maphrian, or Primate 
of the Fast, till his death, in 1286. The 
first work of his that was published was 
an abridgment of universal history, from the 
ereation to the year A.D. 1284, written in 
Arabic, and divided into ten dynasties. The 
six first relate to the old patriarchs, the 
judges and kings of the Hebrews, and the 
Chaldean, the Persian, and Grecian mo- 
narchs. The seventh relates to the Romans, 


For the kings and princes of Europe, having learned by 


the eighth to the Greeks of Constantinople, 
the ninth to the Arabians, and the tenth to 
the Moguls. The last two dynasties make 
full half the work, and are altogether the 
most important; for in Greek and Roman 
history he was not well informed, while in 
that of the Arabs and Tartars he is perhaps 
a good authority. The whole was published, 
Arab. and Lat., by Pocock, Oxford, 1668, 
4to.; and the most valuable parts of the 
ninth dynasty, Dr. Pocock published in 1650, 
under the title of Specimen Historie Arabum, 
ge. This Arabie work is an abridgment of 
a much larger work in Syriac, which was 
published, Syriac and Latin, under the title 
of Bar Hebret Chronicon Syriacum, Lips. 
1789, 2 tom. 4to. He also wrote many theo- 
logical and other works, from which Asseman 
has given us extracts. See Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengeschichte, xxiv. 468, &e. Tr.) 

* [George Elmacin was descended from 
a respectable family of Syrian Christians 
which had resided for five generations in 
Egypt, where they had held the offices of 
notary and privy councillor. His father, 
Abuljasirus, was a notary or clerk to the 
council of war for forty-five years, and died 
A.pD.1230. Four of his grandfather’s brothers 
were bishops. That he was a Christian 
there can be no doubt. Yet living among 
Mahumedans, and his family, if not himself 
also, holding offices under the government, 
he is careful to avoid all terms of reproach, 
when speaking of Mahumed, his religion, 
and his followers. His history of the Sa- 
racens is in the form of Annals, and extends 
from the death of Mahumed to a.p. 1118, and 
embraces Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Persia. 
It was published, with the Latin translation 
of Erpenius, by Golius, Lugduni, 1626, fol. 
Elmacin prefixed to it a chronology, from 
the creation to the time the history begins, 
which has never been published. See Bayle, 
Dictionnaire, article Llmacin. Tr.} 
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experience what advantages a nation may derive from the cultivation 
of literature and the useful arts, invited learned men to their ter- 
ritories, stimulated and encouraged a taste for information, and 
rewarded them with honour and emoluments. Among those who 
acquired most glory and fame in this way, were the emperor M’rederic 
IT., who was himself a man of letters, as wellasa distinguished patron 
of all sorts of learning, and Alphonso X., king of Castile and Leon. 
The former founded the academy of Naples, caused the books of 
Aristotle to be translated into Latin, assembled all the learned men 
that he could in his court, and gave many other proofs of his very great 
attachment to learning.! Alphonso perpetuated his fame, by com- 
posing the Astronomic Tables, and some other works.? Accordingly, 
in this age, schools of the higher order were erected almost every 
where ; various privileges and immunities were conferred on the youth 
that resorted to them, and to these learned societies that started up 
on all sides, the form of bodies politic was granted, and they were 
privileged with a jurisdiction peculiar to themselves. 

§ 3. But in these public schools or academies, which were founded 
at Padua, Modena, Naples, Capua, Toulouse, Salamanca, Lyons, 
Cologne, and in other places, the whole circle of the sciences then 
known was not taught, but only certain parts of it, or some particular 
sciences. That at Paris, which excelled all others in various respects, 
as well as in the number both of teachers and students, was the first 
to embrace all the arts and sciences, and therefore first became a wni- 
versity, or, as it was then expressed, studium universale. Afterwards 
some others were gradually formed upon the same plan. In this 
mother, therefore, of all the European wviversities, the doctors were 
first distributed into four colleges, according to the sciences of which 
they were professors; and these colleges afterwards received the name 
of faculties. Over each college, one of the doctors, designated by the 
suffrages of the rest, presided for a given time, and was called the 
Dean. The head of the whole wniversity, at first, was the chancellor, 
namely, the bishop of Paris: but as he seemed not adequate to all 
the duties, a rector was afterwards associated with him.* The college 
of theology was principally founded and endowed, in the year 1250, 
by Robert de Sorbonne, an opulent and pious man, and a favourite of 
Lewis IX., or Saint Lewis: and from him it derived the name of 
(Sorbona) the Sorbonne, which it has retained to the present time.” 


1 Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris, iii. 116. 
Giannone’s Hist. de Naples, ii. 497. See 
also the observations of Jo. Alb. Fabricius, 
Biblioth. Latin. Medi Alvi, ii. 618. 

2 Nie. Antonius. Biblioth. Vetus Hispanica, 
1, viii. c. v. p- 217, and Jo, De Ferreras, 
Hist. @ Espagne, iv. 347, &e. 

8 This took place about 1260, See Bou- 
lay’s Hist. Acad. Paris, ili. 607, 564, | 

4 On this whole subject, in addition to 
Herm. Conringius, de Antiquitatibus Aca- 
demicis, which is an incomplete work, see 
Cesar Egasse De Boulay’s Historia Aca- 


demie Parisiensis, a copious and excellent 
work, in six volumes; and Claud. Hemeerzeus, 
de Academia Parisienst qualis primo fuit in 
insula et episcoporum scholis, Paris, 1637, 
4to. The writers quoted by Conriigius are 
not here enumerated. [The origin of the 
term wniversity is more probably to be sought 
in the incorporation of the scholars into one 
body, universitas. d.] 

5 See Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iii. 223. 
Charles du Fresne, notes to Joinville’s Life 
of St. Lewis, p. 36, &e, 
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4. Those who would be enrolled among the teachers in any 
faculty, before they could obtain their object, had to go through 
a long and very difficult process, called the course, and to undergo 
various examinations, during many years. The design of these regu- 
lations was to prevent the excessive multiplication of teachers, and to 
exclude persons, deficient in knowledge and experience, from entering 
upon duties which required the most solid acquisitions. Those who 
satisfactorily performed all that was required by the rules, were for- 
mally admitted to the rank of professors, and with certain public 
ceremonies, similar to those used in the associations of the unlearned 
artists and mechanics, were hailed as Masters. This custom, first 
introduced in the preceding century by the Jurists of Bologna, was in 
the present century, at Paris, first extended to the Theologians, and 
afterwards to the professors of physic and of the liberal arts. And 
this was the origin of what are called academical degrees ; which, like 
all human institutions, have deviated far from their original design, 
and are continually varying more and more.! 

§ 5. The belles lettres did not derive from these institutions and 
efforts so much advantage as the other branches of learning did. For 
most of the young men devoted themselves either to canon or civil 
law, which opened the way to preferment and wealth; or they 
attended only to philosophy, which promised them fame as men of 
acuteness and genius. The pontiffs, therefore, and the other bishops, 
complained bitterly of the neglect of literature and polite learning, 
and endeavoured, though in vain, to divert the youth from the study 
of law and philosophy, to that of sacred literature and the liberal arts.? 
Still there are some among the writers of this age, whom no man of 
candour can regard with contempt. Among the poets, William Brito,® 
Walter Mapes, Matthew of Venddme,® Alain de VIsle, James of 
Vitry,® Gunther Ligurinus,’ and some others, merit the praise of 


1 Besides the writers already referred to, 
see Jo. Christ. Itterus, de Gradibus Acade- 
micis; and Just. Henn. Bohmer, Pref. ad 
Jus Canonicum, p. 14. Ant. Wood, Anti- 
quit. Oxontenses, i. 24. Boulay, Hist. Acad. 
Paris. ii, 256, 682, 684, &e. 

2 See Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iii. 265, 
where is an energetic epistle of Innocent IIT. 
Also, Ant. Wood’s Antig. Oxon.1.124. Imola 
on Dante, in Muratori’s Antiquit. Ital. Medii 
Avi, 1. 1262. 

® See Hist. de ? Acad. des Inscriptions et 
des Belles Lettres, t. xvi. p. 255, &e. [William 
Brito, the Breton, or Armoricus, born in 
Bretagne, composed histories of Philip Au- 
gustus, in whose court he lived, in prose 
and verse. The first ends A.D. 1219; the 
latter extends further, and is entitled Phi- 
lippis. In both he copies from Rigord. 
Both are extant in Du Chesne s Serip. Hist. 
Francice, v. 68, 93, &e. Schl. 

* Jo. Wolfius, Lectiones Memorabil. i. 480. 
[Walter Mapes was an English ecclesiastie, 
chaplain to king Henry II., and afterwards 


archdeacon of Oxford. He flourished 1160- 
1196, and having spent some time at Rome, 
he was well acquainted with the corruptions 
of that court, as well as of the clergy at 
large. His short and satirical poems lash 
the vices of the times, and particularly of 
the clergy. John Wolf, 1. c. has published 
six of his pieces: viz. Apocalypsis Golie 
Pontificis: ad Impios Prelatos: ad Malos 
Pastores: ad Ohristi Sacerdotes: Sermo ad 
eosdem Prelatos Impios: and, de Malis Ro- 
mane Curie. Tr—The poems ascribed to 
him were published by the Camden Society, 
ed. T. Wright, 1841; and his book de Nugis 
Curialium, by the same in 1850. Ed.] 

5 [Matthew of Venddme (Vindocinensis) 
is variously placed at the beginning of the 
century, in the middle, and near its end. 
He wrote in elegiae verse, the History of 
Tobias, father and son, published, Lyons, 
1505, and Bremen, 1642. 77] 

8 De Vitriaco. 

* [Gunther was a schoolmaster, *a Cister- 
cian monk of Paris, in the diocese of Bale, 
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being sprightly and agreeable writers. Among the historians, Matthew 
Paris, distinguished for intelligence and good sense,’ Roderic Xime- 
nius,? Rigordus,s Vincent of Beauvais, Robert of St. Marino,® 
Martin Polonus,® Gervais of Tilbury,’ Conrad of Lichtenau,® William 
of Nangis,? and some others, deserve to be mentioned. Those who 


and flourished about A.D. 1210. His poetic 
history of the capture of Constantinople by 
the Latins was published by H. Canisius, 
Lectiones Antique, t. v.; and his celebrated 
poetic Life of Frederic Barbarossa, in ten 
books, has been often published separate, 
and also in Justin Reuber’s Scriptores Ger- 
manict, p. 407 —734. Tr.—This poem, which 
is not certainly known to be from the same 
pen as the former poem, dwells much upon 
Barbarossa’s exploits in the Genoese ter- 
ritory, or Ligtria. 8.] 

} [Matthew Paris was an English Bene- 
dictine initiated at St. Alban’s, a.p. 1217. 
He was avery exemplary man, in high favour 
with Henry III. and employed by the pope 
to reform some foreign monasteries, He 
is the best historian of the middle ages, 
learned, independent, honest, and judicious. 
His Historia Major, or History of England, 
extends from the Conquest to 1259, which 
was the year of his death. His Historia 
Minor is an epitome of the preceding. He 
also composed the lives of the two Offas, 
kings of Mercia; the lives of the twenty- 
three abbots of St. Alban’s, up to his time; 
Additions to his Historia Major; and a 
chronicle, from the creation to William the 
Conqueror. His works were best published 
by Wm. Wats, D.D., London, 1640, fol. Z7.] 

2 [Roderic Ximenes, or Simonis, was a 
Spaniard of Navarre, educated at Paris, and 
archbishop of Toledo from 1208, till his 
death, a.p. 1247. He wrote the history of 
Spain, from the arrival of Hercules there, 
to 1243, in nine books, which he called the 
Historia Gothica. As amplifications of this, 
he wrote a history of the Ostrogoths, from 
453 to 555; a history of the Huns and 
Vandals, from their origin to 655; a history 
of the Arabians, from 570 to 1150; and a 
Roman history, from Janus to Augustus. 
The whole was published by Andreas Schott, 
Hispania Ilustrata, 1. 26, &e. Francf. 1603. 
ip 
nist del Acad. des Inscript. et des Belles 
Lettres, xvi. 243, &c. where also William of 
Nangis is treated of. [Rigord was probably 
born in the south of France, of Gothic de- 
scent, a physician, historian, and a clerk of 
St. Denys. He wrote the life of Philip 
Augustus, king of France, in prose, which 
William Brito follows in his poetic history. 
It is in Du Chesne’s Seriptores Hist. Fran- 
cice, v. 1, &e. Tr.] , 

4 [Vincent of Beauvais was sub-prior of 
Dominicans at Beauvais, and tutor to the 


sons of St. Lewis. He probably died about 
1264. By direction of the king, he wrote a 
huge work, of vast reading and little judg- 
ment, a kind of encyclopedia, entitled Spe- 
culum naturale, doctrinale, et historiale. 
The first part treats of natural history, geo- 
graphy, and chronology; the second, of 
theology, philosophy, and all the other sci- 
ences ; the third is a general history of the 
world. A fourth part, probably by a later 
author, entitled Speculum Morale, treats of 
practical religion. The whole was printed 
at Douay, 1624, in4 vols. fol. SeeSchroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. xxiv. 445, &e. Tr.] 

5 See Jac. Le Beeuf, Mémoires pour 0 Hist., 
d Auxerre, ii. 490, where he also treats learn- 
edly of Vincent of Beauvais, p. 494. 

5 {Martin Polonus, or of Poland, was a 
native of Troppau, in Silesia, then a part of 
Poland, and a Dominican monk there, till 
he went to Rome, and was there made chief 
penitentiary under the pope for many years. 
At last, he was appointed archbishop of 
Gnesen, in Poland, and primate of that 
kingdom ; but died on his way thither, a.p. 
1278. He wrote a chronicle of the pontiffs 
and emperors, from the Christian era to 
1277, which was continued by another hand 
to 1285; often published, but of little value. 
He also wrote an index to the Deerctum 
of Gratian and the Decretals, and several 
sermons. See Schroeckh, l.c. p. 521. Tr.] 

7 (Gervais of Tilbury is said to have been 
nephew to Henry II. king of England, and 
born at Tilbury, in Essex. He flourished 
A.D. 1210. Otto IV. made him marshal of 
Arles. He wrote, to amuse the emperor, his 
Otia impcrialia, in three books, published 
by Leibnitz, in his Sertptores rerum Bruns- 
vic. t.i. Several other of his historical 
works still exist in manuscript. Tr.] 

8 [Conrad of Lichtenau, or Conrad Urs- 
pergensis, served first in the court of the 
emperor Henry VL, became a priest A.D. 
1202, a Premonstratensian canon in 1205, 
and abbot of a monastery at Ursperg, or 
Aversberg, in Suabia, A.p. 12156. He was 
for some time at Rome, in early life, and 
died a.p. 1240. His Chronicle, from Belus, 
king of Assyria, to 1229, is useless for 
ancient history; but valuable for the times 
within his personal knowledge. He was no 
flatterer of the popes. The work was pub- 
lished at Strasburg, 1548 and 1609, fol. with 
those of Regino and Lambert of Aschaffen- 
burg. Tr.] 

® [William of Nangis, a Benedictine of St. 
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composed lives of the saints, detail rather the superstitions and infe- 
licities of the times, than the achievements of the eminently pious. 
Among these writers, James of Vitry stands prominent ; who was 
likewise author of a History of the Lombards, which is full of insipid 
stories.! 

§ 6. To Greek literature some attention was paid, by Roger Bacon, 
a man of extraordinary genius, by John Balbus,’ Robert Capito, and 
a limited number of others. The Hebrew language and theology had 
still fewer cultivators. Yet we learn, that Raymund Martini, the 
intelligent author of the Pugio Fidei, Bacon, Capito, and a few 
others, were no inconsiderable proficients in such learning. The 
Arabic language and learning were studied by many of the Spaniards, 
and likewise by the Dominican friars, to whom the Christian kings of 
Spain committed the instruction of the Jews and Arabians resident in 
Spain.’ The Latin grammarians, even the best of them, are all jejune 
and barbarous. This is manifest from the one who had the highest 
reputation, and whose work was taught in all the schools, from this 
eentury on to the sixteenth, Alewander de Villa Dei, of the Francis- 
can order. His Doctrinale, composed in the year 1240, in what are 
called Leonine verses, involves the rules of grammar in such nonsense 
and obscurity, as can scarcely be believed by one who has not looked 
over the book. 

§ 7. The Latins, who had before philosophized variously, gradually 
submitted themselves, in this century, exclusively to the authority 
and the principles of Aristotle. Certain books of Aristotle, especially 
his Metaphysics, were read in Latin, and publicly explained to the 
students at Paris, near the beginning of this century. But as it 
appeared, that from these books, Almeric had derived his errors 
respecting God and some other subjects, they were prohibited as 


Denys, tl. 4.p. 1301; and wrote a Chronicle, 
from the creation to 1801; also the lives of 
Lewis IX. and Philip III. The Chronicle 
was published by D’Achery, Spiezlegiwm, xi. 
405, and the biographies by Du Chesne, 
Seriptores Hist. France. t. v. Tr.] 

1 See Joh. Geo. Schelhorn, Amenitates 
Litter, xi, 324, &c. [It was not James de 
Vitriaco, but James de Voragine, who com- 
posed the Historia Lombardica, as is cor- 
rectly stated in chap. i. § 45. James de 
Voragine was born in Liguria, became a 
Dominican, proyineial of his order for Lom- 
bardy, general of the order, archbishop of 
Genoa. He flourished a.p. 1290; is said to 
have fayoured the emperor against the pon- 
tiffs ; and died about 1298. He was a pious 
and charitable man, but credulous, and a 
great collector of fables. His History of 
the Lombards is a mere collection of legends 
of the saints; often published in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, but always disliked 
by intelligent Roman Catholics. He also 
wrote a Chronicle of Genoa, published by 
Muratori, Scriptores Rerum Ital. t. ix. and 


many sermons, which have been printed. 
See Cave’s Hist. Litt. ad an. 1290. Tr.] 

* (John, sometimes called de Balbis, or 
De Janua, i.e. Genoa, cannot well be placed 
in this list. For he says of himself, near 
the beginning of the famous Catholicon, [a 
general Latin dictionary, Zr.] which he 
composed, “‘ Hoe difficile est scire, et maxime 
mihi, non bene scienti linguam Greecam.” 
Schl. Hallam gives him credit for some 
Greek learning. Lit. Hist. i. 82. Ed.] 

® See Rich. Simon’s Lettres Choisies, iii. 
112. Nic. Antonius, Biblioth. Vet. Hispa- 
nica, passim ; and the Historians of Spain. 

_* Frane. Patricius Discussiones Peripate- 
tice, t.i. 1. xi. p.145. John Launoi, de Varia 
Aristotelis Fortuna in Academia Paris., e. i. 
p- 127, ed. Elswich. It is commonly said, 
that those books of Aristotle were translated 
into Latin from the Arabie. But Rigordus 
(de Gestis Philippi regis Francor. ad. an. 
1209, in Andr. Du Chesne’s Scriptores Hist. 
Franc. p. 119), expressly says, they were 
brought from Constantinople, and translated 
out of Greek into Latin. 
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pestilent, by the council of Sens, in the year 1209.! Yeta few years 
afterwards, A.D. 1215, the Logie of Aristotle was again introduced 
into the university of Paris; while his physical and metaphysical 
books were still excluded.2 Subsequently, the emperor Frederic IT, 
who was a great friend to learning, ordered the books of Avistotle, 
and of other ancient philosophers, to be translated, partly from Arabic, 
and partly from Greek, into Latin, by selected persons, (as he expressed 
it,?) well skilled in each language. And as this translation was recom- 
mended by the emperor himself to the university of Bologna, and 
doubtless to others also, the influence of Aristotle was increased 
immensely in all the schools of Europe. And this influence was 
extended by the many Latin translators of some of the works of Aris- 
totle, who arose afterwards; as Michael Scot, Philip of Tripoli, 
William Fleming, and others; though all of them were deficient in 
knowledge, and in acquaintance with the languages.‘ 

§ 8. Aristotle reached the summit of esteem and reputation when 
the mendicant orders, the Dominicans and Franciscans, embraced his 
philosophy, taught it universally in the schools, and illustrated it by 
their writings. For these friars, from this time onward, stood fore- 
most in learning, both sacred and profane, in Europe, and were 
followed by nearly all who would rise above the vulgar in knowledge. 
The first who published expositions of Aristotle, were Alexander of 
Hales, an Englishman, and a Franciscan and doctor at Paris, who 
acquired the title of the Ivrefragable Doctor ;> and Albert the Great, 
a German Dominican, and bishop of Ratisbon, a man, undoubtedly, 
of no common genius, and the general guide of his age.® After these, 
a pupil of Albert,’ Thomas Aquinas, who was the great luminary of 
the schools, and was called the Angelic Doctor, a Dominican, exalted 
the glory of Aristotle more than all others. For he expounded his 
books, both orally and in writing, and also caused a new Latin trans- 
lation of his works to be made by one of his associates, more correct 


and clear than any used before.® 


1 Launoi, |. ec. cap. iv. p. 195, and his 
Syllabus rationwn, quibus Durandi caussa 
defenditur; Opp. t. i. pt. i. p. 8, &e. 

2 Natalis Alexander, Selecta Hist. Eecles. 
Capita, t. viii. e. iii. § 7, p. 76. 

3 Peter de Vineis, Hpistolar. 1. iii. Hp. 
Ixyii. p. 503, &e. This epistle is directed 
ad Magistros et Scholares Bononienses. But 
it is probable, that the emperor sent similar 
epistles to the other schools in Europe. It 
is commonly said, that Frederic caused 
Latin translations to be made of all the 
works of Aristotle that are extant, and that 
this was in 1220. But neither position can 
be proved from this epistle; nor, as I sup- 
pose, from any other testimonies. ; 

4 Concerning these translators of Aris- 
totle, see Ant. Wood’s Antiquit. Oxon. i. 
119, and Sam. Jebb’s Pref. ad Opus Majus 
Rogeri Baconi, Lond. 1733, fol. I will 
subjoin the opinion of Bacon, a very com- 
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Through the influence of these 


petent judge, concerning these translations 
of Aristotle, as taken by Jebb from a manu- 
script: If I had control over these books of 
Aristotle (the Latin translations), Z would 
cause them all to be burnt: for tt is a loss 
of time to study in them, and a cause of 
error, and a furtherance of ignorance, be- 
yond what can well be expressed, 

5 See Luke Wadding’s Annales Minorum, 
iii, 233, &c. Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris, 
ii. 200, 673, &e. 

6 Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. Medit 
Avi, i. 118, &e. 

7 This is according to the opinion of the 
Dominicans, which appears most probable. 
See Anton. Touron, Vie de S. Thomas, p. 90. 
But the Franciscans eagerly maintained that 
Thomas was a pupil of Alexander of Hales. 
See Wadding’s Annales Minorwm, iii. 133, 
&e. 

8 Most persons suppose that the author 
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men, therefore, and a few others, notwithstanding the opposition of 
many divines, and the disapprobation of the pontiffs, Aristotle became 
the dictator in philosophy, among the Latins. 

§ 9. There were, however, in Europe several persons of superior 
genius and penetration, who, while they valued Aristotle highly, 
wished to extend the boundaries of human knowledge; and were 
disgusted with the meagre and jejune method of philosophizing, derived 
from the books of Aristotle! Among them, the following obtained, 
very deservedly, the highest reputation; namely, Roger Bacon, an 
Englishman of the Franciscan order, called the Admirable Doctor ; 
an extraordinary man, skilled far beyond the standard of his age, in 
philosophy, mathematics, chemistry, the mechanic arts, and in various 
languages, and also much renowned for his important discoveries :? 
Arnold of Villa Nova, a Frenchman, as many believe, though some 
make him a Spaniard; greatly distinguished for his knowledge of the 
medical art, philosophy, chemistry, poetry, languages, and of many 
other things :* and Peter de Abano, or de Apono, an Italian, and a 
physician of Padua, surnamed the Reconciler, on account of the book 


of this new Latin version of the works of 
Aristotle, which Thomas Aquinas caused 
to be made, was William de Moerbeka, a 
Dominican of Flanders, well acquainted 
with both Latin and Greek, and archbishop 
of Corinth. See Jae. Echard’s Seriptores 
Dominicani, i. 888, &e. Casim, Oudin, 
Comment. de Seriptor. Eecles, iii. 468. Jo. 
Franc. Foppens, Biblioth. Belgica, i. 416. 
But others, though supported by fewer 
authorities, attribute the work to Henry 
Kosbein, who was also a Dominican. See 
Echard’s Seript. Dominic. i. 469, &e. 

1 Roger Bacon, quoted by Steph. Jebb, 
in the preface to Bacon’s larger work, says: 
“Never was there so great an appearance of 
wisdom, and so great ardour in study, in so 
many faculties, and so many countries, as 
during the last forty years ; for doctors are 
scattered everywhere — in every city, in 
every castle, m every borough, students, 
principally under the two orders (7.e. the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans, who were 
almost the only people that pursued litera- 
ture), which was never the case till within 
about forty years: and yet never was there 
so great ignorance and so great misappre- 
hension. —The mass of students doze and 
yawn like asses, over the bad translations 
(he intends the books of Aristotle, the trans- 
lations of which he would censure as being 
ridiculous and exceedingly faulty), and waste 
altogether the time and labour and expense 
they lay out, upon them. Appearances are 
all that engross their attention; and they 
care not what it is they know, but only what 
they may seem to know, before the senseless 
multitude.” 

* That such was his character, strikingly 


appears from his Opus Majus, as it is called, 
addressed to the Roman pontiff, Clement 
IV., and published by Stephen Jebb, M.D. 
from a Dublin manuscript, with a learned 
preface and notes, London, 1733, fol.; a 
work well worth reading. The other works 
of Bacon, which were numerous, still remain 
for the most part in manuscript. See, con- 
cerning him, Ant. Wood’s Antig. Oxoni- 
enses, 1. 136, &e. Wadding’s Annales Mi- 
norum, iv. 264, &e. v. 51. Thom. Gale, ad 
Jamblichum de Mysteriis Afgyptor. p. 236. 
Nouveau Dictionnaire Histor. et Crit. t. 1. 
art. Baco, p. 3, &e. [Rees’ Cyclopedia, art. 
Roger Bacon. Tr.—His Opus Minus and 
Opus Tertium are edited by Mr. Brewer, 
Lond. 1861. Ed.] 

8 See Nic. Antonius, Biblioth. vetus His- 
panica, t, i, 1. ix. ec. ip. 74. Peter Joseph, 
Vie d Arnaud de Villeneuve, Aix, 1719, 
12mo. Niceron, Mémoires des Hommes 
Illustres, xxxiy. 82. Nicol. Eymeric, Dirce- 
torium Inguisitorum, p. 282; where there 
is an account of his errors. [Arnold, or 
Arnaud de Villeneuve, was born about the 
middle of this century, studied at Paris and 
Montpelier, visited the schools in Italy and 
in Spain, where he studied physic under 
Arabian masters, and learned theirlanguage. 
His reputation was very high as a physician 
anda scholar. AtParis he uttered so freely 
his opinions of the monks and the mass, as 
to bring himself into danger; and he retired 
to the court of Frederic of Aragon. He 
died about a.p. 1312. His works, which 
were numerous, were collected and published 
at Lyons, 1520, fol. and at Bale, 1585. See 
Rees’ Cyclopedia, art. Arnaud. Tr.] 
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he wrote, entitled, The reconciler of the differences among philo- 
sophers and physicians; a man of acuteness, and profoundly read 
in philosophy, astronomy, the medical art, and mathematics.! But 
all these received this as the reward of their talents and industry, 
that they were ranked by the ignorant multitude among magicians 
and heretics, and hardly escaped being burned at the stake. Bacon 
was confined many years in a prison; and both the others, after their 
deaths, were, by the Inquisition, judged worthy of the flames. 

§ 10. In what manner theology was taught will be stated in a 
subsequent chapter. Law, now divided into sacred, or canon law, 
and civil, was prosecuted by vast numbers: but each division was 
disfigured and obscured, rather than elucidated, by numerous silly 
expositions. Several persons undertook to collect what are called the 
decretal epistles of the pontiffs; which constitute no small part of 
the canon law.? The most distinguished in this labour was Raymund 
of Pennafort, a Catalonian, and general of the Dominican order. He 
compiled his work under the directions of Gregory IX., and divided it 
into five books. Gregory directed this to be annexed to the Decretum 
of Gratian, and to be expounded in all the schools. Near the end 
of the century, Boniface VITI. caused a new collection to be made: 
which, being subjoined to the five previous books, is called the sixth 


Book of the Decretals. 


1 Of him, no one has written with more 
industry, than John Maria Mazzuchelli, 
Notizie Storiche e Critiche intorno alla vita 
di Pietro @ Abano ; in Angelo Calogera’s 
Opusculi scientifici et filologici, xxiii. 1—54. 
[He was born at Apono or Abano, a village 
near Padua, about 1250, studied Greek at 
Constantinople, and medicine and mathe- 
matics at Paris, and taught medicine at 
Padua. He was prosecuted by the Inquisi- 
tion, as being a magician, at the time of his 
death, A.p. 1315. His book, entitled Con- 
ciliator, &c., discusses more than 200 ques- 
tions and problems, chiefly medical, but 
others philosophical, astrological, &c. It 
was first published, Venice, 1471, fol. and 
frequently afterwards. Bayle’s Dictionnaire, 
art. Apone, and Schroeckh’s Kérchengesch. 
xxiv. 639, &c. Tr.] 

2 Concerning them, see C. E. de Boulay’s 
Ist. Acad. Paris. iii. 98, &e. 

3 Gerh. a Mastricht, Hist. Juris Ecclesi- 
astici, § 353, p. 884. Jo. Chiflet, de Juris 
utriusque Architectis, c. vi. p. 60, &e. Jac. 
Echard and Quetif’s Script. Dominicani, i. 
106, &e. Acta Sanctor, Antwerp, Janu- 
arii, i 404, ad diem vii. 


4 [The five books of the Decretals are 
digested under a series of Tiwi, and divided 
into books according to the order of subjects. 
The liber sextus Decretalium pursues the 
same arrangement, and therefore is divided 
into five books. Subsequently another col- 
lection was made by order of Clement V., 
called Clementina, which is divided also 
into five books. Several smaller collections, 
afterwards made, first by John XXII. and 
then by various pontiffs, are not so digested, 
but are thrown together promiscuously ; and 
are therefore called Hxtravagantes. The 
Decretwm of Gratian, the five books of De- 
ceretals by Gregory, and the others mentioned 
in this note, constitute the Corpus Juris 
Canonici. The voluminous expositors of 
the Canon Law do not comment upon all 
the books now enumerated, in their order ; 
but they follow the five books of the Decretals 
regularly through, and introduce what occurs 
in Gratian, the liber sextus, Fc. at the pro- 
per places: thus their commentaries are 
always divided into five parts, and generally 
in five vols, fol. Zr.] 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Corruption of the clergy —§ 2. The Roman pontiffs —§ 3. Their power of creating 
bishops, &e.—§ 4. The authority of their legates—§ 5. The pontiffs increase in 
wealth —§ 6, 7, 8. The arrogant tyranny of Innocent III. shown by several examples 
—§ 9. Honorius III.—§ 10. Wrong conduct of Gregory IX. — §11. Innocent IV.— § 12. 
Alexander IV. and Urban IV.—§ 13. Gregory X.—§ 14. Innocent V., Hadrian VI., 
John XXI., and Nicolas III. — § 15. Martin IV. and Nicolas IV.— § 16. Celestine V. 
—§ 17. Boniface VIII.—§ 18. New orders of Monks — § 19. Orders of Monks 
that have become extinet—§ 20. The orders that still flourish — § 21. The Mendicants 
—§ 22. Their history—§ 23. They acquired great veneration in Europe —§ 24. The Domi- 
nicans — § 25. The Franciscans — § 26. Both did good service to the pontiffs — § 27. 
Their contests with the university of Paris — § 28. Their adversary— § 29. Insolence of 
the Mendicants — § 30. Conflicts between the Dominicans and the Franciscans -— § 31, 
32. Discord among the Franciscans respecting the true meaning of their rule — § 33, 
Other jars among them, respecting the Everlasting Gospel of Joachim — § 34. The book 
of Gerhard is condemned — § 35. The constitution of Nicolas III. respecting the rule 
of St. Francis — § 36. It produces new commotions, and rouses up the Spiritual — 
§ 37, 38. Continuation of these commotions — § 39, The Fratricelli and the Beguards 
—§ 40, 41. The Tertiarii, Bocasoti, and Beguins—§ 42. The Lollards—§ 43, The 
Greek writers — § 44. The Latin writers. 


§ 1. Bors Greeks and Latins are equally free in exposing and lashing 
the wickedness and scandalous excesses of their prelates and religious 
teachers. Nor will any one, acquainted with the events of this period, 
pronounce their complaints excessive! Some men of high rank 
attempted to heal this malady, which from the head diffused itself 
throughout the body: but their power was inadequate to a task so 
arduous. The Greek emperors were impeded by the calamities of 
the times; and the Latins, on account of the power of the Roman 
pontiffs, and the superstition of the age, could effect nothing of 
importance. 

§ 2. A vivid picture of this may be seen, by reading over the history 
of the Latin pontiffs. For all who had any share in the government 
of the Church, were like sovereign lords; at least, in their feelings 
and disposition. They perseveringly urged, and with violence, with 
menaces, and frauds, and force of arms, that fundamental principle 
of the papal canon law, that the Roman pontiff is the sovereign lord 
of the whole world; and that all other rulers in church and state 
have so much power and authority as he sees fit to let them have. 
Resting on this eternal principle, as they conceived it to be, the 


' See the expressive letter of the pontiff, App.p.21,&c. See also Charles du Fresne’s 
Gregory IX., to the archbishop of Bourges, notes to the life of St. Lewis, p- 99; where 
A.D. 1227, for correcting the vices of all he treats especially of the disorders of the 
orders of the clergy; published by Dion. court of Rome. 

Sammarthanus, Gallia Christiana, t. ii. ep 
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pontiffs arrogated to themselves the absolute power not only of 
conferring sacred offices, or benefices, as they are called, but also of 
giving away empires, together with a corresponding right of taking 
their authority from kings and princes. The more intelligent indeed, 
for the most part, considered [general] councils as superior to the 
pontiffs ; the kings and princes too who were not blinded by super- 
stition, restrained the pontiffs from intermeddling with worldly or 
civil affairs, and bade them to be contented with the regulation of 
things sacred; they maintained their power to the utmost of their 
ability, and even claimed for themselves supremacy over the church 
in their respective territories! But they had to do these things 
cautiously, if they would not learn by experience, that the pontiffs 
had long arms. 

§ 3. In order to reign more absolutely and more securely, both in 
church and state, the pontiffs claimed, in particular, the right of ap- 
pointing all presiding officers, in the church, of every rank and 
description, bishops, abbots, canons, &c., at their discretion. Thus 
they who had formerly contended with so much zeal for the free 
election of presiding officers in the church, against the encroachments 
of emperors and kings, now themselves overthrew the whole right of 
free elections; and either reserved to themselves the richer benefices, 
or provided for the vacant churches, by assigning to them their 
dependents and friends: nay, they even set aside prelates who were 
duly elected, in order to substitute others in their places.2 The 
pretence was, care for the safety of the church, and fear lest heretics 
should creep into the fold of Christ. Innocent III. first assumed 
this power; and after him Honoris III., Gregory IX., and others. 
But the progress of this usurpation was resisted in some measure by 
the bishops, who had before been accustomed to confer the smaller 
benefices, but most of all by the kings of France and England, who 
met it by their complaints, their edicts, and their laws.’ In par- 
ticular, Lewis [X., or St. Lewis, king of France in the year 1268, 
before he embarked in his crusade, published the famous ordinance, 
called by the French the Pragmatic Sanction, by which he carefully 
secured the rights of the Gallican church against the machinations of 
the pontiffs.® This vigilance rendered the pontiffs more cautious and 


1 As specimens, the reader may peruse 
the letters of Innocent III., and the emperor 
Otto IV., published by Geo. Chr. Gebauer, 
in his German History of the emperor 
Richard, p. 611—614. And the French 
and English kings, as well as some others, 
were equally active with Otto, in defending 
their rights against the pontiffs. : 

2 A great many examples of such Provi- 
sions and Reservations can be collected in this 
century. See Stephen Baluze, Miscellanea, 
vii, 443, 466, 470, 488, 491, 493, &. Gallia 
Christiana, i. 69, Appendix. Luke Wad- 
ding’s Annales Minorum ; in the Diplomata 
pertaining to this century, passim, Ant. 


Wood's Anteg. Oxon. 1. 148, 201, 202 [and 
Hallam’s View of the Middle Ages, ch. vii. 
Tp: 

Ne an epistle of Innocent IV. in Baluze, 
Miscellanea, vii. 468. 

4 See Crs. Eg. de Boulay, Hist. Acad. 
Paris. iii. 659, &e. and especially iy. 911, 

c. 
5 Tn addition to the other writers on the 
ecclesiastical law of France, see Boulay’s 
Hist. Acad. Paris. ii, 389. [The ordinance 
called the Pragmatic Sanction, may be seen 
in Raynald’s Annales Eccles. t. ii. App. ad 
ann. 1268, no. 37, p.618. See also Gifford’s 
Hist. of France, i. 477,  Tr.] 
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slow in their proceeding ; but it did not divert them from their purpose. 
And Boniface VIII. declared boldly and distinctly, that the whole 
church is under the control of the pontiffs; and that kings, and 
patrons, and religious bodies, have only so much power as the vicars 
of Christ may choose to give them. 

§ 4. The legates, sent into the different provinces by the pontiffs, 
eagerly imitated their masters: for they unhesitatingly invaded the 
rights of religious bodies, and conferred the lesser benefices, and 
sometimes the larger also, at their pleasure, on such as they favoured, 
on pecuniary accounts, or for other reasons :' they extorted money, 
in various ways, and often in such as were most iniquitous: they 
deceived the unguarded, by forged [papal] briefs, and by other 
artifices : they not unfrequently disturbed the public tranquillity, and 
put themselves at the head of factions: they carried on a most 
scandalous and wicked traffic in relics and indulgences ; and did other 
things even worse than these. And hence all the writers of those 
times are full of complaints of the crimes and villanies of the papal 
legates.2. And this led Alexander IV., in the year 1256, to issue a 
severe edict against the fraudulence and avarice of legates :? but men 
who had influence in the court of Rome, and were supported by 
powerful friends, could easily evade its force. 

§ 5. From the ninth century onwards, no additions of any conse- 
quence had been made to the wealth and the patrimony of the 
church of Rome: but in this century, under Innocent LII., and 
afterwards under Nicolas III., very large accessions of property were 
obtained, partly by force of arms, and partly by the munificence of 
emperors and kings. As soon as he was consecrated, Innocent 
brought under subjection to himself the prefect and senator‘ of the 


1 Examples may be seen in Baluze’s 
Misxellanea, vii. 487, 475, 480, &e. 

? In place of all, the single and excellent 
historian, Matthew Paris, may be consulted, 
Historia Maor, p. 318, 316, 549, and p, 
637, where he says: “ The legates, whoever 
they may be, and all papal nuncios, are 
wont to impoverish all the countries they 
enter, or in some way to throw them into 
disorder.” See also Boulay’s Hist. Acad, 
Paris. iii. 659, &e. 

8 It was published by Jo. Lami, Delicie 
Eruditor. 11. 300. 

4 (At that period one man possessed all 
the powers of the Roman senate, and acting 
in their place, bore the title of the Senator. 
Tr.— This officer was chief and representa- 
tive of the Roman Commonalty. The citi- 
zens, divided into thirteen quarters, had 
chosen ten electors in each, and these had 
nominated a senate composed of sixty-six 
members, in which, or rather in a committee 
of eleven selected from it, resided the do- 
mestie control over the government of Rome. 
Clement III. obtained the power of nomi- 
nating the ten electors in all the thirteen 
quarters, and gave the senators annual pen- 


sions out of the papal’ treasury. Having 
thus become mere creatures of the pontiff, 
the Romans were easily persuaded to super- 
sede the venal sixty-six, by a single senator, 
Benedict Carasomi, whom they elected in 
1197. It was a judicious choice, but the 
object of it beeame unpopular, was besieged 
in the Capitol, and being taken prisoner, 
was long kept in custody. Innocent con- 
tinued the practice of confiding the domestic 
rights of Rome to a single senator, and made 
him act no longer in the people’s name, but 
in the pope’s. The prefect was representa- 
tive of the emperor, from whom he received 
the sword of office, and to whom he swore 
fealty. Innocent did not pretend to com- 
mission him by means of the accustomed 
sword, he publicly invested him with a 
mantle, presented him with a silver cup, and 
made him swear obedience to the pope. The 
Romans readily acquiesced in these innova- 
tions, because Innocent distributed a largess 
among them, and because they hated the 
German power, both as foreign and as ac- 
ceptable among their own nobility. Hurter’s 
Innocent HZ, Fr, transl. Paris, 1888, i. 112, 
et seq. WS.] 
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city of Rome, who hitherto had sworn fealty to the emperor. He 
next recovered the marquisate of Ancona, the duchy of Spoleto, the 
county of Assisi, Montebello, and many other cities and fortresses; 
which, as he asserted, had been rent from the patrimony of St. Peter.! 
Frederic II., also, to secure the favour of the pontiff, in his contest 
with Otto IV., was very liberal to the Roman church, not only giving 
very valuable lands to Richard, the pontiff’s brother,? but also per- 
mitting Richard, count of Fondi, in the year 1212, to bequeath his 
whole property to the church of Rome.? He likewise confirmed the 
donation of Matilda. Afterwards, Nicolas II. would not crown 
Rudolph I., until he had, in the year 1278, confirmed and acknow- 
ledged all the claims of the church, including many that were quite 
dubious : and the princes of the German Roman empire were required 
to do the same. Having obtained this [general] acknowledgment, ° 
Nicolas reduced to subjection many cities, villages, and towns of 
Italy, which had hitherto been subject to the emperors, and parti- 
cularly the whole of the Romagna and Bologna. Thus, under these 
two pontiffs, on a full view of the subject, it appears, that the Roman 
church attained, by force, cunning, and management, to that exten- 
sive temporal dominion, which it possesses at the present day. 

§ 6. Innocent III., who governed the Latin church? till the year 
1216, was learned, according to the conceptions of that age, and also 
laborious; but rough, cruel, avaricious, and arrogant.6 He adopted 
the principles of Gregory VIJI., and claimed absolute dominion, not 
only over the church, but also over religion, and over the whole 


1 See Franc. Pagi, Breviariwm Romanor. 
Pontiff. iii. 161, &e. Muratori, Antig. [ta- 
lice, t. i. p. 328, &e. [Innocent laid his 
chief stress upon the Countess Matilda’s 
legacy. The Germans were in possession of 
countries which that obsequious disciple of 
Gregory VII. had left to the papacy, and 
they were so odious in Italy, that an able 
young pope, at a favourable time, easily 
persuaded his countrymen to dispossess them. 
8. 

: Muratori, Antig. [talice, v. 652. 

3 Odor. Raynald’s Continuation of Baro- 
nius’ Annals, ad ann. 1212, § 2. 

4 See Raynald, 1. c. ad ann. 1278, sec. 47, 
&e. 

5 [From a.p. 1198. 77.) 

6 See Matth. Paris, Historia Major, p. 206, 
230. [Innocent III. is the official designation 
of Lothaire de’ Conti di Segni, born in 1160 
or 1161, being elected pope at 37. His 
earlier education being completed in Rome, 
he studied afterwards in the universities of 
Paris and Bologna. During his residence 
in the former he went on a pilgrimage to 
Canterbury, where Becket’s remains tenanted 
a shrine, already one of the most popular in 
Europe. His mind probably received a 
lasting impulse from this visit, his own 
object through life being that ecclesiastical 


independence for which Becket shed his 
blood. This was, however, a popular object, 
clerical immunities really being of general 
importance in an age when royal and ba- 
ronial power pressed heavily upon society. 
In his own country, Innocent’s exertions 
were also popular, from their aim to drive 
the German power beyond the Alps. His 
eminence was not, therefore, the mere crea- 
ture of an insolent, selfish, and fortunate 
ambition. The multitude was with him, 
because he curbed power without the Alps, 
and sought patriotic ends within them. At 
the same time, his whole policy served enor- 
mously to aggrandise the papacy, and hence 
he was not only execrated by a large party 
among his contemporaries, but he has also 
usually been branded as little else than an 
artful and unprincipled adept in the science 
of papal politics. Of late, M. Hurter, a 
protestant minister at Schaffhausen, has 
done Innocent more than justice. He has 
elaborately vindicated his character, and 
revealed the true reasons of his popularity, 
and consequent power. But he writes in a 
tone of florid and indiscriminate panegyric, 
making incidental concessions that eandour 
does not require, and which are hardly con- 
sistent with the information or reasonable 
prepossessions of a protestant divine. S.] 
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world. He therefore created kings, both in Europe and Asia, ac- 
cording to his pleasure. In Asia he gave a king to the Armenians. 
In Europe he conferred royal honours, A.p. 1204, on Primislaus, 
duke of Bohemia: and in the same year by his legate placed a regal 
crown on Johannicius, duke of the Bulgarians and Wallachians. But 
he himself at Rome, saluted as king and crowned Peter IJ., of Aragon, 
who had rendered his dominions tributary to the church.' Many 
other proofs like these of the supreme power that he claimed over all 
the world, while Europe stood amazed and silent, may easily be 
gathered out of his Epistles. 

§ 7. Not content with these acts of sovereignty, he compelled 
emperors, and the greatest monarchs of Europe, to fear and respect 
the power of the Roman church. Near the commencement of the 
century, when Philip, duke of Suabia, and Otto IV., the third son of 
Henry the Lion, contended for the empire of Germany, he at first 
favoured the side of Otto, and terrified Philip with his denunciations ; 
and on the death of Philip, A.p. 1209, he placed the imperial diadem 
upon Otto at Rome. But as Otto would not comply in all things with 
his wishes, he changed his mind, and pronounced him unworthy of 
the throne; and in the year 1212, substituted in his place Frederic IL., 
his own pupil, son of Henry VI., and king of the two Sicilies.? Philip 
Augustus, king of France, he excommunicated, for having dismissed 
his wife Isembwrgis, daughter of the king of Denmark, and marrying 
another woman ; nor did he cease to harass the king with anathemas, 
till he received back his former wife.* . 

§ 8. But no one suffered more disgracefully and severely from the 
arrogance of Innocent, than John, surnamed Lackland (Sine Terra, 
Sans Terre), the king of England and Ireland.‘ He resolutely with- 


1 Muratori, Antig. Ital. Medii Avi, vi. 
116. Jo. de Ferreras, Histoire d’ Espagne, 
iy. 8 


to dismiss his new wife, who shortly after 
died, and to recognise Ingeburga as lawful 
queen. He did not, however, cohabit with 


2 This history is drawn out at large in 
the Origines Guelphice, t. iii. 1. vil. p. 247, 
&e. 

% Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris, iii, 8, &e. 
Gabr. Daniel’s Hist. de la France, iii. 475, 
&e. Gerh. du Bois, Hist. Heeles. Paris. ii. 
204, 257, &c. [To this Danish princess, 
otherwise called Ingeburga, Philip appears 
to have taken a violent aversion at first 
sight. His marriage was, therefore, im- 
mediately followed by a separation, and this 
by a pretence that he had inadvertently 
married within the prohibited degrees. An 
assembly of his own prelacy pronounced a 
divorce upon this ground, and Philip mar- 
ried again according to his taste. The 
injured Danish princess and her family ap- 
pealed to Rome, and Innocent very properly 
took their part: but he pushed his favour- 
able interference so far as to lay France 
under an interdict, or suspension of religious 
rites. ‘The age being favourable to this 
exercise of papal power, Philip was driven 


her, but still pleaded such a degree of 
relationship as rendered this impossible. 
Innocent remained equally inflexible, and 
this honourable perseverance brought the 
royal pair together, after a separation of 
twenty years. It is impossible to deny 
that the pope’s conduct in this case was, 
upon the whole, creditable to himself and 
beneficial to society. Nor, probably, was 
his interference in German affairs grounded 
on any objectionable principle. M. Hurter 
says, that Innocent’s object was to prevent 
the princes from being despoiled of their 
right of election (t. i. p. 135), But al- 
though the character of this great pope has 
suffered from misrepresentation, he took, 
undoubtedly, that exaggerated and per- 
nicious view of his position which betrayed 
ri into several very blameable excesses. 

* [This is not exact. John never styled 
himself king of Ireland; nor did’ any one. 
of his successors before Henry VIII. 
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stood the pontiff, who had designated Stephen Langton to be arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The pontiff, therefore, first excommunicated 
him in the year 1208 ; and afterwards, in the year 1211, absolved the 
English and Irish from their oath of allegiance to the king; and 
finally, in the year 1212, divested him of his authority, and gave the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland to Philip Augustus the king of 


France. 


Terrified by these decrees, and dreading a war, John made 
his kingdom tributary to the pontiff in the year 1213.! 


This impru- 


dence brought extreme disgrace and immense evils upon the king. 
Of the Lateran council, under Innocent, in the year 1215, we shall 


have occasion to speak hereafter. 


Former kings had merely called themselves 
Lords of Ireland. S.] 

1 These events are stated at large by 
Matthew Paris, Hist. Major. p. 189, &e. 
192, 195, &c. See also Boulay’s Hist. 
Acad. Paris, iii. 67. Rapin Thoyras. Hist. 
d Angleterre, i. 304, &c. [Upon John’s 
surrender of his kingdom, it is needless to 
say anything. Innocent’s conduct must 
chiefly be estimated by existing rights of 
election to the see of Canterbury. Now 
these had usually been exercised under 
certain limitations, by the convent attached 
to the cathedral there, a body far from fit, 
Dr. Lingard says, for that purpose, being 
composed of “men who, by their utter 
seclusion from the world, were the least 
calculated to appreciate the merits of the 
candidates, or to judge of the qualifications 
requisite for the office.” (Hist. Engl. Lond. 
1837, t. iii. p. 15.) He might have 
added, that these monks were a body of 
intruders, who did not completely supersede 
the secular canons, established originally 
at Canterbury, as in every other cathedral, 
until Norman William made Lanfranc arch- 
bishop. The papacy, therefore, had to 
thank itself for the unfit electors who came 
into the chapter-house when a new primate 
was to be chosen. But in addition to the 
capitular body of Canterbury, whether 
regular or secular, the suffragan bishops of 
the province claimed from ancient prescrip- 
tion, at least, a concurrent right of election ; 
and this claim, though fiercely resisted by the 
monks, really controlled every election. It 
was abetted by the crown, and no nominee 
could obtain possession, unless the King 
gave licence to elect, indicating his man, and 
the prelacy concurred. On Abp. Hubert’s 
death, after four days’ illness, in 12065, the 
junior monks of Canterbury elected in the 
night, Reginald, their sub-prior, and_en- 
throned him archbishop before dawn. This 
was clearly illegal: neither royal licence 
nor episcopal concurrence being gained. 
Being a bold stroke, however, against pre- 
rogative, it was thought likely to succeed 
at Rome. Thither Reginald, with some 


attendant monks, immediately proceeded, 
having first sworn to say nothing of his 
election until he came into the papal pre- 
sence. But he had no sooner landed in 
Flanders than vanity proved an over-match 
for his oath, and he paraded himself as 
primate-elect of all England. His folly 
being known at Canterbury, the wiser! 
monks brought the convent to look upon 
the election as invalid, and to request the 
usual permission from the crown to choose 
an archbishop. This was granted as a 
matter of course, with a recommendation 
for John de Gray, bishop of Norwich; who 
was duly chosen. On his part, first came 
to Rome an envoy from the suffragans of 
Canterbury; afterwards, six monks of the 
convent there, with the archdeacon of Rich- 
mond. Innocent now pronounced Regi- 
nald’s election yoid, because uncanonical, 
De Gray’s, because premature, the former 
not having been regularly annulled. In 
anticipation of some such decision, the 
Canterbury monks despatched to Rome 
had royal licence for electing there a new 
archbishop, having sworn to elect no other 
than De Gray. Of him, however, Innocent 
would not hear, designing the see for 
Stephen Langton, an Englishman of merit, 
long resident abroad, whom he had known 
at Paris, and whom he had lately made a 
cardinal. De Gray he seems to have repre- 
sented as unfit for Canterbury, because his 
life had been spent in secular business. 
Still the monks, mindful of their oaths, dis- 
played an unwillingness to choose any 
other, and one of them proved incapable of 
violating his engagements. The others 
chose Langton. It seems no easy matter to 
acquit Innocent of blame in this case, and 
the bad consequences of it were very ex- 
tensive. He ought clearly to have respected 
the oaths of the Canterbury monks, and to 
have recognised De Gray as archbishop. 
Nothing was required for that prelate at 
all inconformable with established usage. 
Matth. Paris, ed. Wats, Lond. 1640, p. 212. 
223. Hurter’s Znnocent IIT, ii. 246, 249, 
S.] 
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§ 9. Honorius III., previously called Centius Savelli, who suc- 
ceeded Innocent, A.D. 1216, and governed the Roman church more 
than ten years, did not perform so many deeds worthy of being 
recorded; yet he was very careful that the power of Rome should 
receive no diminution. Pursuing this course, he had a grievous 
falling out with the emperor Frederic I/., a magnanimous prince, 
whom he himself had crowned at Rome, in the year 1220, Frederic, 
imitating his grandfather, laboured to establish and enlarge the 
authority of the emperors in Italy, to depress the minor states and 
republics of Lombardy, and to diminish the immense wealth and 
power of the pontiffs and the bishops; and to accomplish these 
objects, he continually deferred the crusade, which he had promised 
with an oath. Honorius, on the other hand, continually urged 
Frederic to enter on his expedition to Palestine; yet he secretly 
encouraged, animated, and supported the cities and republics that 
resisted the emperor; and raised various impediments to his in- 
creasing power. Still, this hostility did not, at present, break out in 
open war. 

§ 10. But under Gregory LX., whose former name was Hugolinus, 
and who was elevated from the bishopric of Ostia to the pontificate, 
A.D. 1227, an old man, but still bold and resolute, the fire, which had 
been long burning in secret, burst into a flame. In the year 1227, 
the pontiff, without proceeding in due form of ecclesiastical law, 
and without regarding the emperor’s excuse of ill health, excommu- 
nicated the emperor, who still deferred his expedition to Palestine. 
In the year 1228, the emperor sailed with his fleet to Palestine; but 
instead of waging war, as he was bound to do, he made a truce with 
Saladin, recovering Jerusalem. While he was absent the pontiff 
raised war against him in Apulia, and endeavoured to excite all 
Europe to oppose him. Therefore Frederic hastened back, in the 
year 1229, and after vanquishing his enemies, made his peace with 
the pontiff, m the year 1230. But this peace could not be durable, 
as Frederic would not submit to the control of the pontiff. Therefore, 
as the emperor continued to press heavily on the republics of Lom- 
bardy, which were friendly to the pontiff, and transferred Sardinia, 
which the pontiff claimed as part of the patrimeny of the church, to 
his son Hntius; and wished to withdraw Rome itself from the power 
of the pontiff; and did other things very offensive to Gregory; the 
pontiff, in the year 1239, again laid him under anathemas: and 
accused him to all the sovereigns of Europe, of many crimes and 
enormities, and particularly of speaking contemptuously of the Chris- 
tian religion. ‘he emperor, on the other hand, avenged the injuries 
that he received, both by written publications and by his military 
operations in Italy, in which he was for the most part successful ; 
and thus he defended his reputation, and also brought the pontiff 
into perplexity and difficulty. To rescue himself, in some measure, 
Gregory, in the year 1240, summoned a general council to meet at 
Rome ; intending to hurl the emperor from his throne, by the united 
suffrages of the assembled fathers. But Frederic, in the year 1241, 
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captured the Genoese fleet, which was carrying a great part of the 
fathers to the council at Rome, and seizing as well their treasures as 
themselves, he cast them into prison. Broken down by these cala- 
mities, and by others of no less magnitude, Gregory sank into the 
grave shortly after.! 

§ 11. The successor of Gregory, Geoffrey of Milan, who assumed 
the name of Celestine IV., died before his consecration: and after a 
long interregnum, in the year 1243, Sinibald, a Genoese, descended 
from the counts Fieschi, succeeded under the pontifical name of 
Innocent IV., a man inferior to none of his predecessors in arrogance * 
and insolence of temper. Between him and Frederic there were at 
first negotiations for peace; but the terms insisted on by the pontiff 
were deemed too hard by the emperor. Hence Innocent, feeling 
himself unsafe in any part of Italy, a.p. 1244, removed from Genoa 
to Lyons in France; and the next year assembled a council there, in 
the presence of which, but without its approbation (whatever the 
Roman writers may affirm to the contrary,?) he declared Frederic 
unworthy of the imperial throne. This most unrighteous decision of 
the pontiff had such influence upon the German princes, who were 
infected with the superstition of the times, that they elected, first, 
Henry, landgrave of Thuringia, and on his death William, count of 
Holland, to the imperial throne. Frederic continued the war vigor- 
ously and courageously in Italy, and with various success, until a 
dysentery terminated his life in Apulia, on the 13th of December, 
A.D. 1250. On the death of his foe, /nnocent returned to Italy in 
the year 1251.4. From this time especially (though their origin was 
much earlier,) the two noted factions of Guelphs and Gibellines, of 
which the former sided with the pontiffs, and the latter with the 
emperors, most unhappily rent asunder and devastated all Italy.® 

§ 12. Alexander IV., whose name, as count of Segni and bishop 
of Ostia, was Raynald, became pontiff on the death of [mnocent, 
A.D. 1254, and reigned six years and six months. Excepting some 
efforts to put down a grandson of Frederic IT., called Conradin, and 
to quiet the perpetual commotions of Italy, he busied himself more 


y. art. i, § 8. Du Pin’s Auteurs Heclé- 


1 Besides the original writers, who are v. ar 
siastiques, century xm. ¢c. i, and Walch’s 


all collected by Muratori, Seriptores erwin 
Ztalicar., and the authors of German and 
Italian history, of whom, however, few or 
none are impartial, the reader should con. 
sult, especially, Peter de Vineis, Hpistolar. 
1. i. and Matthew Paris, Historia Major. 
Add also Raynaldi’s Annals; Muratori’s 
Annales Italice, t. vii. and Antig. [talice, 
iv. 325, 517, &c. and others. But this 
whole history needs a fuller investigation. 

2 See Matthew Paris, Historia Major, 
especially on A.D. 1254, p. 771. 

3 This council is classed among the general 
councils; yet the French do not so regard 
it. [See Bossuet’s Defensio Declarationis 
Cleri. Gallici, i. 311. Natalis Alexander, 
Hist, Eccles. Selecta Cap. seecul, xiii. diss. 


Hist. der Kirchenversamml. p. 739, &e. 
There were about 140 prelates in the 
council. Frederic’s advocate appealed to a 
more general council. The pontiff main- 
tained it to be general enough. Walch 
allows, that the council assented to the 
excommunication of the emperor, but not to 
his deposition, which was the mere soyve- 
reign act of the pontiff, and at which all 
present were astonished. Zr.] 

4 See, in addition to the writers already 
mentioned, Nicol. de Curbio, Vita Inno- 
centii IV. in Baluze’s Miscellanea, vii. 353, 
&e, 

5 Muratori’s Diss. de Guelfis et Gibel- 
linis; inhis Antig. Ital, Medti Alvi, iv. 606 
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in regulating the internal affairs of the church, than in national con- 
cerns. The Mendicant friars, Dominicans and Franciscans, are under 
especial obligations to him.! Urban IV., before his election to the 
pontificate in 1261, was James, patriarch of J erusalem, a man born 
of obscure parentage at Troyes. He distinguished himself more 
by instituting the festival of Corpus Christi, than by any other 
achievement. He indeed formed many projects; but he executed 
few of them, being prevented by death, in the year 1264, after 
a short reign of three years.? Not much longer was the reign of 
‘Clement IV.,a Frenchman, and bishop of Sabina, under the name of 
Guido Fulcodi, who was created pontiff in the year 1265. Yet he is 
better known on several accounts, but especially for conferring the 
kingdom of Naples on Charles of Anjou, brother to Lewis LX., the 
king of France; who is well known to have beheaded Conradin, the 
only surviving grandson of Frederic II., after conquering him in 
battle, and this, if not by the counsel, at least with the consent of the 
pontiff? 

§ 13. On the death of Clement IV., there were vehement contests 
among the cardinals, respecting the election of a new pontiff; which 
continued till the third year, when, at last, a.p. 1271, Thibald of 
Piacenza, archdeacon of Liege, was chosen, and assumed the name of 
Gregory X.4. He had been called from Palestine, where he had 
resided ; and having witnessed the depressed state of the Christians 
in the Holy Land, nothing more engaged his thoughts than sending 
them succour. Accordingly, as soon as he was consecrated, he ap- 
pointed a council to be held at Lyons in France, and attended it in 
person, in the month of May, A.p. 1274. The principal subjects 
discussed were the re-establishment of the Christian dominion in the 
East, and the re-union of the Greek and Latin churches. This has 
commonly been reckoned the fourteenth general council, and is 
particularly noticeable for the new regulations it established for the 
election of Roman pontiffs, and the celebrated provision which is 
still in force, requiring the cardinal electors to be shut up in con- 
clave.’ Neither did this pontiff, though of a milder disposition than 
many others, hesitate to repeat and inculcate that odious maxim of 
Gregory VII., that the pontiff is supreme lord of the world, and 
especially of the Roman empire. For in the year 1271 he sent 
a menacing letter to the princes of Germany, admonishing them to 
elect an emperor, and without regarding the wishes or the claims of 
Alphonso, king of Castile ; otherwise he would appoint a head of the 
empire himself. Accordingly, the princes assembled, and elected 
Rudolph I., of the house of Hapsburg. 


1 [Two biographies of him are found in * The records of this electi a 
Muratori’s Script. Rerum Italicar, t. iii. pt. lished by Luke Wadding, Ue Malt eo 
1. p. 592, &e, Schl.) . norum, iv. 8380, &e. 

* (His biography may be seen in Mura- ° [Harduin’s Concilia, vii. 666, &e. Tr.— 


tori, 1. ¢. t, iii, pt. i. p. 593, and pt. ii. p. See, for a description of a conclave, Wise- 


405.  Schl.] man’s Recollecti th 
8 [Two lives of him likewise, are in Mu- Ed.] Senay Cit Ge Ta ae 
ratori’s 1. c. pt. i. p. 594, Schi.] 
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§ 14. Gregory X. died in the year 1276, and his three immediate 
successors were all chosen, and died in the same year. Innocent V., 
previously Peter of Tarantaise, was a Dominican monk, and bishop of 
Ostia. Hadrian V. was a Genoese, named Ottobonus, and cardinal 
of St. Hadrian. John XXI., previously Peter, bishop of Tusculum, 
was a native of Portugal. The next pontiff, who came to the chair 
in 1277, reigned longer. He was John Cajetan, of the family of 
Ursini, a Roman, and cardinal of St. Nicolas, who assumed the title 
of Nicolas III. He, as has been already observed, greatly enlarged 
what is called the patrimony of St. Peter; and, as his actions show, 
had formed other great projects, which he would undoubtedly have 
accomplished, as he was a man of energy and enterprise, had he not 
prematurely died in the year 1280. 

§ 15. His successor, Martin IV., elected by the cardinals in 1281, 
was a French nobleman, Simon de Brie, a man of equal boldness and 
energy of character with Nicolas. For he excommunicated Michael 
Paleologus, the Greek emperor ; because he had violated the com- 
pact of union with the Latins, which was settled at the council of 
Lyons ; and Peter of Arragon he deprived of his kingdoms, and of all 
his property, because he had seized upon Sicily; and he bestowed 
them gratuitously on Charles, son to the king of France; and was 
projecting many other things, consonant to the views of the pontiffs, 
when he was suddenly overtaken by death, A.p. 1285. His plans 
were prosecuted by his successor, James Savelli, who was elected in 
1285, and took the name of Honorius IV. But a distressing disease 
in his joints,’ of which he died in 1287, prevented him from at- 
tempting anything further. Nicolas IV., previously Jerome d’ Ascoli, 
bishop of Palestrina, who attained to the pontifical chair in 1288, and 
died in 1292, was able to attend to the affairs both of the church and 
of the nations with more diligence and care. Hence he is represented 
in history, sometimes as the arbiter in the disputes of sovereign 
princes; sometimes as the strenuous asserter of the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the church; and sometimes as the assiduous promoter of 
missionary labours among the Tartars and other nations of the East. 
But nothing lay nearer his heart than the restoration of the dominion 
of Christians in Palestine, where their cause was nearly ruined. In 
this he laboured strenuously indeed, but in vain; and death inter- 
cepted all his projects.? ; 

§ 16. After his death, the church was without a head till the third 
year, the cardinals disagreeing exceedingly among themselves. At 
length, on the 5th of July, 1294, they unanimously chose an aged 
man, greatly venerated for his sanctity, Peter, surnamed de Murrone, 
from a mountain in which he led a solitary and very austere mode of 
life, who assumed the pontifical name of Celestine V. But as the 
austerity of his life tacitly censured the corrupt morals of the Roman 
court, and especially of the cardinals, and as he showed very plainly 


1 [Both in his hands and his feet. Z.] in Muratori’s Seriptores Rerum Italicar, 
2 [A biography of this pope may be seen t. iii, pt. i, p. 612. ScAd.] 
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that he was more solicitous to advance the holiness of the church 
than its worldly grandeur, he was soon considered as unworthy of the 
office, which he had reluctantly assumed. Hence some of the car- 
dinals, and especially Benedict Cajetan, very easily persuaded him to 
abdicate the chair, in the fourth month of his pontificate. He died, 
A.D. 1296, in the castle of Fumone, where his successor detained him 
a captive, lest he should make some disturbance. But afterwards, 
Clement V. enrolled him in the calendar of the saints. To him, that 
sect of Benedictine monks, who were called, after him, Calestines, 
owed its origin; a sect still existing in Italy and France, though now 
nearly extinct, and differing from the other Benedictines by their 
more rigid rules of life. ms she yc 

§ 17. He was succeeded, A.p. 1294, by Benedict cardinal Cajetan, 
whose persuasions had chiefly led him to resign the pontificate, and 
who now assumed the name of Boniface VIII. This was a man 
formed to produce disturbance both in church and state, and eager for 
confirming and enlarging the power of the pontiffs, to the highest 
degree of rashness. From his first entrance on the office, he arro- 
gated to himself sovereign power over all things sacred and secular ; 
overawed kings and states by his fulminations; decided important 
controversies at his will; enlarged the code of canon law by new 
accessions, namely, by the siath book of Decretals; made war among 
others, particularly on the noble family of Colonna, which had op- 
posed his election ; in a word, he seemed to be another Gregory VII. 
at the head of the church.? At the close of the century,’ he esta- 
blished the year of jubilee, which is still solemnised at Rome. The 
rest of his acts, and his miserable end, belong to the next century.* 

§ 18. Although Innocent III., in the Lateran council of 1215, had 
forbidden the introduction of any new religions, that is, new orders 
of monks ;° yet by Jnnocent himself, and by the subsequent pontiffs, 
many religious orders, before unknown, were not only tolerated, but 
also approved, and distinguished with various privileges and honours, 


1 See Hipp. Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, vi. 
180. [This pope wrote a history of his 
own life, which, with his other works, is in 
the Biblioth. Max, Patrwm Lugd. xxv. 765. 
Other biographies of him are to be found 
in Muratori’s Script. Rerwm Italicar. t. iii. 
pt. i. p. 6538, &e. His life is also written 
by Papebroch, Acta Sanctor, Maii, iv. 483. 
Schl. 

2 A formal biography of him, written by 
Jo. Rubeus, a Benedictine monk, was pub- 
lished at Rome, 1651, 4to. under the title 
of Bonifacius VIII. e familia Cajetanorwm 
Principum Romanus Pontifex. | Another, 
by Bernh. Guido, is in Muratori’s Script. 
Rerwm Ital. t. iii, pt. i. p. 641, The history 
of his contests with the king of France was 
written by Peter du Puy, entitled Histoire 
du Différend de Philippe le Bel et de Boni- 
face VII Paris, 1655, fol. also by Adr. 
Baillet, Histotre des Demélez du Pape Boni- 


face VII. avec Philippe le Bel, Paris, 
1718, 12mo. Schl. For a summary account 
of this quarrel, see Giftord’s Hist. of France, 
1.507, &e.  Tr.] 

$ [a.p. 1300. Zr] 

‘ In this account of the pontiffs, I have 
followed, chiefly, Dan. Papebroch, Francis 
Pagi, and Muratori, in his Annales Italie ; 
yet always consulting the original writers, 
whom Muratori has collected in his Serip- 
tores Rerum Italicar. 

® [Acta Concilit Laterani IV., canon 13. 
“Ne nimia religionum diversitas gravem in 
ecclesia Dei confusionem inducat, firmiter 
prohibemus ne quis de estero novam re- 
ligionem inveniat: sed quicunque yoluerit 
ad religionem converti, unam de approbatis 
assumat. Similiter qui voluerit religiosam 
domum fundare de novo, regulam et insti- 
tutionem accipiat de religionibus appro- 
batis.”. Harduin’s Coneilia, vii. 31. Tr.] 
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Nor, considering the state of the church in this age, is it strange 
that this law of Innocent was tacitly abrogated. For, passing by 
other reasons, the church’s enemies, particularly the heretics, were 
everywhere multiplying; the secular clergy, as they were ealled, 
were more attentive to their private interests than to those of the 
church, and lived luxuriously upon the revenues provided by their 
predecessors ; the old orders of monks had nearly all abandoned their 
original strictness, and disgusted the people by their shameful vices, 
their sloth, and their licentiousness; and all advanced rather than 
retarded the progress of the heretics. The church, therefore, had 
occasion for new orders of servants, who should possess both the 
power and the disposition to conciliate the good-will of the people, 
as well to diminish the odium resting on the Roman church, by the 
sanctity of their deportment, as to search out and harass the heretics, 
by their sermons, their reasoning, and their arms. 

§ 19. Some of the monastic orders that originated in this century 
are now extinct, while others remain still in a very flourishing state. 
Among those now extinct, were the Humiliati; who sprang up, 
indeed, long before the 13th century, but were first approved, and 
subjected to the rule of St. Benedict, by Innocent III. These were 
suppressed by Pius V., on account of their extremely corrupt morals, 
A.pD. 1571.1. The Jacobites, mendicants; who were established by 
Innocent III, but ceased to exist in this very century, subsequently, 
I think, to the council of Lyons.? The Vallischolares; who were 
collected not long after the commencement of the century, by the 
Scholares, that is, the four professors of theology at Paris, and hence 
were first called Scholars; but afterwards, from a certain valley in 
Champagne, to which they retired in the year 1234, their name was 
changed to Vallischolures.* This society was first governed by the 
rule of St. Augustine; but it is now united with the canons regular 
of St. Génevieve. The fraternity of the blessed Virgin, mother of 
Christ; which began to exist A.D. 1266, and was extinguished in the 
year 1274.4 The knights of faith and charity, established in France, 
to suppress public robberies, and approved by Gregory IX.6 The 
Eremite brethren of St. William, duke of Aquitaine.® I pass over the 
Brethren in sackcloth, the Bethlehemites, and several others. For 
scarcely any age was more fruitful than this in sects of the religious, 
living under various rules and regulations.’ 

§ 20. Among the new monastic sects, that still exist, were the 
Servants of the ever-blessed Virgin, a fraternity founded, in the year 
1233, in Tuscany, by seven pious Florentines, at the head of whom 


1 Helyot’s Hist. des Ordres, vi. 152, &e. 

2 Matth. Paris, Hist. Major, p, 161. 

8 Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris, iii. 10. 
Acta Sanctor, Februar. ii. 482, 

4 Dion. Sammarth. Gall. Christ, i. 653, 


&e. 

5 Gallia Christiana, t. i. Appen. p. 165. 
Martene’s Voyage Littéraire de deux Béné- 
dictins, ii, 23, &e. 


6 Jo, Bolland, de Ordine EHremitar. 8. 
Guliclmi Comment. in the Acta Sanctor. 
Febr. ii. 472, &e. 

7 Matth. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 816, ed. 
Wats, ‘Tot jam apparuerunt ordines in 
Anglia, ut ordinum confusio inordinata.” 
The same thing occurred in other countries 
of Europe in this age. 
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was Philip Benizt. This sect adopted indeed the rule of St. Augus- 
tine; but it was consecrated to the memory of the holy packer iteer 
of the blessed Virgin, and therefore wore a black habit, and had 
other peculiarities. The holy wars of the Christians in Palestine, in 
which many Christians became captives among the Mahumedans, 
produced, near the close of the preceding century, the order of 
Brethren of the holy Trinity, which first acquired stability and per- 
manence in this century. Its originators were John de Matha and 
Feliz de Valois, two pious men who led a solitary life at Cerfroy, in 
the diocese of Meaux, where the principal house of the sect still 
exists. The members of this body were called Brethren of the holy 
Trinity, because all their churches are dedicated to the holy Trinity ; 
also Mathwrini, because their church in Paris has for its tutelar saint 
St. Mathurinus; and likewise Brethren of the redemption of cap- 
tives, because they are required to make the redemption of Christian 
captives from the Mahumedans a primary object, and to devote one- 
third part of their revenues to this purpose. Their rule of life for- 
merly was austere; but by the indulgence of the pontiffs, it is now 
rendered easy to be kept.? 

§ 21. But the sects now mentioned, and indeed all others, were far 
inferior in reputation, in privileges, in the number of members, and 
in other respects, to the Mendicant Orders (or those without any 
permanent revenues or possessions), which were first established in 
Europe during this century. Societies of this kind were urgently 
required by the church. For the wealthy orders, seduced by their 
opulence, from taking any care of religion, and from obsequiousness 
to the pontiffs, into idleness, voluptuousness, and vices of every kind, 
could be employed in no arduous enterprise; while the heretics 
were allowed to roam about securely, and to gather congregations of 
followers. Besides, all the parties opposed to the church looked upon 
voluntary poverty as the primary virtue of a servant of Jesus Christ ; 
they required their own teachers to live in poverty, like the apostles ; 
they reproached the church for its riches, and for the vices and 
profligacy of the clergy growing out of those riches; and by their 
commendation of poverty and contempt of riches, especially, they 
gained the attention and the good-will of the multitude. <A class of 
people, therefore, was very much wanted, who, by the austerity of 
their manners, their contempt of riches, and the external sanctity 
of their rules of life, might resemble such teachers as the heretics 


1 Besides the common historians of the 
monastic orders, who are not always accu- 
rate, see Paul the Florentine’s Dialogus de 
Origine Ordinis Servorum; in Jo, Lamy’s 
Delicie Eruditorum, t. i. 1—48. 

2 Besides Helyot and the others, see 
Toussaint du Plessis, Hist. de ’ Eglise de 
Meaux, i. 172, 566, &c. Boulay’s Hist. 
Acad. Paris. 11. 5238, &e. Ant. Wood’s 
Antig. Oxon. i. 133, &e. In ancient writers, 
this sect is called the Order of asses, because 


their rule requires the brethren to ride on 
asses, and forbids their using horses. See 
Charles du Fresne’s Notes on Joinyille’s 
Life of St. Lewis, p. 81, &e. But by the 
allowance of the pontiffs, they may at the 
present day use horses, if they have occa- 
sion; and they do use them. A similar 
Order was instituted in Spain, a.p. 1228, 
by Paul Nolasco, and called the Order of 
St. Mary for the ransoming of captives. 
See the Acta Sanctor. Januarii, ii..980, &c. 
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both commended and exhibited; and whom neither their worldly 
interests and pleasures, nor the fear of princes and nobles, could 
induce to neglect their duties to the church and to the pontiff. The 
first to discern this was Innocent III., whose partialities for the orders 
professing poverty were most remarkable ;! and the subsequent pon- 
tiffs, learning by experience the great utility of these orders, continued 
to cherish and encourage them. When this partiality of the pontiffs 
became notorious, so great a number of these bodies everywhere 
sprang up, that they became a heavy burden not only to the people, 
but likewise to the church herself. 

§ 22. This serious evil Gregory X. endeavoured to obviate, in the 
general council of Lyons, A.p. 1272. For he prohibited all the orders 
that had originated since the council of Innocent ITT., held at Rome, 
in 1215; and in particular, he reduced the unbridled throng (as 
he denominates them) of the Mendicants to four orders; namely, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Augustinian Eremites.? 
The Cavmelites, who were first established in Palestine, in the pre- 
ceding century, were in this removed to Europe; and by Hono- 
rius IIT., A.D. 1226, placed among the approved orders in the western 
church. The order of Augustinians, or Eremites, was formed by 
Alexander IV.,in the year 1256; for he required various societies 
of Hremites, of which some followed the regulations of William the 
Eremite, and others wished to be considered as following Augustine, 
and others called themselves by other names, to all unite in one fra- 
ternity, and live under the same rules, namely, those said to be 
prescribed by Augustine. 

§ 23. As these orders had liberty from the pontiffs to spread them- 
selves everywhere, and to instruct the people and to teach the youth ; 
and as they exhibited a far greater show of piety and sanetity than 
the older orders of monks, all Europe suddenly burst forth in admi- 
ration and reverence for them. Very many cities, as appears from 
the most credible documents, were divided for their sakes into four 
sections; of which, the first was assigned to the Dominicans, the 
second to the Franciscans, the third to the Carmelites, and the fourth 
to the Augustinians. The people frequented, almost exclusively, the 
churches of the Mendicants, asked but seldom for the sacraments, as 
they are called, or for burial, except among them: which naturally 
called forth grievous complaints from the ordinary priests who had 
the charge of the parishes. Indeed, the history of this and the 


1 [Innocent sent these Mendicant monks quorum presumptuosa temeritas diversorum 
into all parts of the world, as heralds of the  ordinum, praecipue Mendicantium—effrena- 
papal power ; and to increase their respect- tam quasi multitudinem adinyenit.—Hine 
ability and influence, he exempted them  ordines post dictum coneilium (Lateranense 
from the jurisdiction of the bishops, and .p. 1215) adinventos—perpetue prohibi- 
declared them to be responsible immediately tioni subjicimus.” ) 
and solely to the see of Rome. Sch/.] * This ordinance is found in the Bulla- 

2 Coneilium Lugdun. IL. a.p. 1274. Can. rium Romanum, i. 110, of the new edition. 
xxiii. (in Harduin’s Concilia, vii. 715). Besides the writers on all the monastic 
“Tmportuna petentium inhiatio religionum orders, and the historians of the Augustinian 
(thus the monastic orders are described) order in particular, see the Acta Sanctorwm, 
multiplicationem extorsit, verum etiam ali-  Vebr. ii. 472, 
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following centuries shows, that so great was the reputation and the 
influence of these mendicant friars, that they were employed in 
transactions of the highest magnitude, in negotiations for peace, in 
the ratification of treaties, in shaping the policy of courts, in arranging 
financial concerns, and in various other functions totally at variance 
with the monastic profession. 

§ 24. But the Dominicans and Franciscans acquired much 
greater glory and power, than the other two orders of mendicants. 
During three centuries they had the direction of nearly everything in 
church and state, held the highest offices, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, taught with almost absolute authority in all the schools and 
churches, and defended the authority and majesty of the Roman 
pontiffs, against kings, bishops, and heretics, with amazing zeal and 
success. What the Jesuits were, after the reformation by Luther 
began, the same were the Dominicans and Franciscans, from the 
thirteenth century to the times of Luther, the soul of the whole 
church and state, and the projectors and executors of all the enter- 
prises of any moment.—Dominic, a Spaniard of Calahorra, and of 
the illustrious family of Guzman, a regular canon of Osma, a man of 
very ardent temperament, burning with hatred against the heretics, 
who then greatly disquieted the church, went with a few companions 
into France to engage in combat with them; where, with sermons, 
writings, arms, and the tremendous tribunal of the Inquisition, 
which owed its origin to him, he attacked most vigorously, and not 
without success, the Albigenses and other enemies of the church. 
Then going into Italy, he readily obtained, after such achievements, 
great’ favour with the pontiffs, Innocent III. and Honorius IIL., 
and obtained leave to establish a new fraternity, to be especially 
opposed to heretics. At first, he and his associates adopted the rule 
of the canons, commonly called St. Awgustine’s, with the addition of 
a few precepts that were more severe; but he afterwards went over 
to the class of monks, and in a convention of the fraternity at 
Bologna, in the year 1220, he enjoined upon them poverty and con- 
tempt for all permanent revenues and possessions. Soon after the 
transaction at Bologna, he died, in the year 1221.! The members 


1See Jac. Echard and Quetif’s Serip- 


tores Ordinis Domin. Paris, 1719, fol., i. 84, 
&e. Acta Sanctor. April. iti. 872, Ge. Nicol. 
Jansenius, Vita S. Dominici, Antw. 1622, 
8yvo, and the long list of writers mentioned 
by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. Medii 
Myvi, ii. 187, &e. to which may be added 
several others, and especially Anton. Bre- 
mond’s Bullarium Ordinis Dominici, pub- 
lished at Rome; but which has not fallen 
in my way. [Also the Annales Ord. Predi- 
catorum, Rom. 1756, fol. t. i. which volume 
is wholly devoted to the life of St. Dominie. 
Schl.—That St. Dominic was of the noble 
family of Guzman has been disputed; but 
it is agreed, that he was born at Calahorra, 
A.p. 1170, and was early sent to the high 


school at Valencia, where he studied theology 
four years, and led an austere life. In 1199, 
the bishop of Osma made him a presbyter, 
and a canon of his cathedral. He soon after 
became sub-prior of that body. In 1206, 
the bishop took Dominic with him into the 
south of France, where they met the papal 
legate and others, then labouring with little 
effect to convert the Albigenses. The bishop 
of Osma told them, they did not take the 
right course; that they ought to go forth 
unadorned, and without purse or scrip, like 
the apostles, He and Dominic set them a 
pattern, which they followed, with better 
success. After visiting Rome, the bishop 
had leave from the pope to preach in France 
during two years, He did so, with Dominic 
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of the orders were at first called Preaching friars, because their 
attention was principally devoted to instructing mankind by 
preaching: but afterwards they were named, from their founder, 
Dominicans.' 

§ 25. Franeis, the son of a merchant of Assisi in Umbria, a dis- 
solute and reckless youth, upon recovering from a very threatening 
sickness, which he had brought upon himself by his licentious, vicious 
conduct, exhibited in his life and behaviour a kind of religious idiocy ; 
and subsequently, in the year 1208, having accidentally heard in a 
church the words of the Saviour, Matt. x. 10,2 he conceived that the 
essence of the Gospel, as taught by Jesus Christ, consisted in absolute 
penury of all things; and this, therefore, he prescribed for himself, 
and some others who followed him. He was unquestionably an 
honest and pious man, but grossly ignorant, and weakened in his 
intellect by the force of his disease. His new fraternity was viewed 
by Innocent III. as well suited to the exigencies of the church at 
that time, and was formally approved by Honorius IIT, a.p. 1223, 
and had become very numerous, when its founder died, in the year 
1226. To manifest his humility, Francis would not allow the 
members of his order to be called Brethren (Fratres), but only Little 
Brethren (Fratercult); in Italian, Fratricelli; in Latin, Fratres 


Minores | Minorites]; which name they still retain.’ 


to assist him. Many others also laboured 
with him. After the return of the bishop 
to Spain, Dominie continued to preach to 
the heretics, sometimes with assistants, and 
sometimes almost alone. In 1208, a papal 
legate was murdered, and a crusade com- 
menced. Dominic persevered, with great 
zeal and fortitude, preaching, and begging 
his bread from door to door. He gradually 
drew around him seyeral persons of like 
spirit. In 1215, he attended the Lateran 
eouncil, and obtained leave to establish a 
new order, yet adopting some one of the 
already approved rules. He adopted that 
of St. Augustine; founded monasteries of 
Preaching Friars in divers places ; and was 
constituted General of the whole. He was 
very active and efficient till his death in 
1221. His sixty houses, divided into eight 
provinces, now fell under the care of his 
successor and biographer, Jordan, a noted 
preacher of the Order, educated at Paris. 
He presided till 1237, and was succeeded 
by Raymund de Pennafort, till 1275 ; when 
John of Wildeshausen became the general. 
In 1277, the Order had 35 cloisters for men 
in Spain, 62 in France, 32 in Tuscany, 53 
in Germany, 46 in Lombardy, 30 in Hungary, 
36 in Poland, 28 in Denmark, 40 in England, 
besides some in other countries, and a large 
number of nunneries. The next year it 
counted 417 cloisters. See Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. xxvii. 382, &. Tr] | 

1 In ancient writers, they are sometimes 
ealled also Major Friars (Fratres Maores). 


See Ant. Matthzeus, Analecta Veteris Mvi, 
ii. 172. But this was rather a nickname, 
by which they were distinguished from the 
Franciscans, who called themselves Minor 
Friars (Fratres Minores). In France, and 
the neighbouring countries, they were called 
Jacobins or Jacobites ; because the first do- 
micile granted to them at Paris was, and is 
still sacred to St. James [Rue de St. Jacques. 
In England, they were called Black Friars, 
from the colour of their habit; and the part 
of London where they first dwelt is still 
called by this name. Z*.] 

2 « Provide neither gold nor silver, nor 
brass in your purses, nor serip for your 
Journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor 
yet staves.” 

3 The life of St. Francis was written by 
Bonaventura, and has been often published. 
But of all the writers who give account of 
him, the most full is Luke Wadding [an 
Trish Franciscan, who died at Rome, A.p. 
1657], in the first volume of his Annales 
Minorwn, a work containing a very ample 
history of the Franciscan order, confirmed 
by innumerable documents, and published 
with considerable enlargement, by Joseph 
Maria Fonseca ab Ebora, Rome, 1731, and. 
onwards, in eighteen volumes, folio.” The 
same Wadding published the Opusoula Sti, 
Francisci, Antw. 1623, 4to, and the Bzbdio- 
theca Ordinis Minorum, Rome, 1650, 4to. 
The other writers on this celebrated sect are 
mentioned by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Béblioth. 
Latina Medii Hvi, ii. 573, &e. [St, Francis 
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§ 26. These two orders wonderfully supported the tottering fabric 
of the Roman church in various ways; as by searching out and 
extirpating heretics, by performing embassies for the advantage of the 
church, and by confirming the people in their loyalty to the pontiffs. 
Sensible of their good services and fidelity, the pontiffs employed 
them in all the more important offices and transactions, and likewise 
conferred on them the highest and most invidious privileges and 


was born at Assisi, A.D. 1182, and at his 
baptism was named John. But his father, 
being a merchant, who did much business 
in the south of France, brought him into 
such familiar intercourse with Frenchmen, 
that he learned to speak their language 
fluently, and was thence called Franciscus. 
His father educated him for his own busi- 
ness, and early employed him in traffic. 
But he was negligent in business, profligate, 
and debauched; yet generous to the poor, 
and brave. Healways acted on the impulse 
of feeling, and his imagination overpowered 
his judgment. After his sickness he re- 
solved to be religious, and became as extra- 
vagant in this course as he was before in 
his worldly pleasures. Meeting one day a 
leper, he dismounted from his horse, kissed 
the sores of the sick man, and gave him 
alms; and this, to overcome the revolting 
feelings of his nature. He fancied that 
Christ appeared to him, and that he had 
visions and prophetic dreams. In a pil- 
erimage to Rome, he saw a multitude of 
beggars about the church of St. Peter, and 
exchanged clothes with one of the most 
shabby, and herded some days with the rest. 
Praying one day near the walls of a decayed 
church at Assisi, he heard a voice saying, 
‘Go, Francis, and repair my house, which 
you see is decayed.’ He immediately went, 
and sold a large amount of cloth belonging 
to his father, and brought the avails to the 
priest of that church, who hesitated to 
receive it, His father was offended, and 
attempted to arrest him as a deranged 
person, in which light he was now generally 
viewed by his fellow-townsmen. In 1206, 
his father took all his property out of his 
hands, lest he should squander it; and he 
now clothed himself in skins, and lived 
like a beggar, travelling up and down the 
country, and exhorting all to be religious. 
Some regarded him as insane, and others as 
a saint. By begging, he raised money to 
repair not only the old church before men- 
tioned, but likewise two others; one of 
which, near Assisi, was called the church 
Portiuncula, where he fixed his head-quar- 
ters, and at length established his new order 
of monks, about 1208, Absolute poverty, 
entire obedience, much fasting and prayer, 
with constant efforts to convert sinners, were 
the requisites for admission to this order, 


In 1210, he had but eleven followers, when 
he obtained leave of the pope to continue 
his monastery. In 1211, he sent his monks 
all over Italy, to preach, and beg their 
bread. The order now increased rapidly, 
and was in high repute. Francis himself 
travelled, and preached, and had revelations, 
and wrought miracles. Once, while preach- 
ing, he could not be heard, for the chatter- 
ing of numerous swallows: he turned to 
them, and said, ‘My sisters, you have 
talked long enough, it is time now for me 
to speak: do you keep silence, while the 
word of God is preached.’ They instantly 
obeyed. In 1212, he attempted to sail to 
the East, in order to preach to the Ma- 
humedans; but the winds drove him back. 
In the year 1214, he went to Morocco, and 
preached awhile without effect, among the 
believers in Mahumed. In 1215, he attended. 
the Lateran council, when Innocent III. 
publicly declared his approbation of the 
Franciscan society. In 1216, he held at 
Assisi the first general chapter of his order ; 
the next year cardinal Ugolino, afterwards 
pope Gregory IX., became patron of the 
order: the year following, 1219, no less than 
five thousand are said to have attended the 
general chapter. He now sent his preachers 
abroad all over Europe. He himself, this 
year, went to Egypt, and preached to the 
sultan of that country. On his return, he 
found that his deputy-general, Elias, had 
relaxed somewhat the strictness of his rules ; 
but he restored things to their former stute. 
He would not allowsplendour in hischurches, 
nor the formation of libraries; and indivi- 
duals must not own even a psalter or hymn 
book. In 1220, five Franciscan missionaries 
were put to death in Morocco, which con- 
tributed much to raise the fame of the order, 
and to enlarge it. In 1222, the pope gave 
the Franciscans a right to preach every- 
where, and to hear confessions, and grant 
absolutions in all places. In 1224, St. Fran- 
cis, after praying for greater conformity with 
Christ, had scars, or fungus-flesh, it is said, 
formed on his hands, and feet, and side, to 
represent the five wounds of Christ. During 
the two following years, he lived an invalid 
at Assisi, and at last died, the 14th of 
Oetober, 1226. See Bonaventura, 1. ec. and 
ee Kirchengesch. xxvii. 405, &e. 
Tes 
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advantages.! Among these prerogatives, it was not the least, that in 
all places, and without licence from the bishops, they might preach 
publicly, be confessors to all who wished to employ them, and grant 
absolutions. They were also furnished with ample power to grant 
indulgences, by which the pontiffs aimed to furnish the Franciscans 
especially with the means of support.? But these favours, conferred 
in such profusion upon the Dominicans and Franciscans, while they 
weakened the ancient discipline, and infringed upon the rights of the 
first and second orders of the clergy, produced deadly hatred between 
the mendicant orders on the one hand, and the bishops and priests on 
the other, and caused violent struggles and commotions in every 
country of Europe, and even in the city of Rome itself. And although 
the pontiffs of this and the following centuries used various means to 
compose and terminate these commotions, yet they were never able 
to extinguish them, because the interests of the church required 
that its most faithful servants and satellites, the mendicant friars, 
should continue to be honoured and unharmed. 

§ 27. Among these contests of the mendicants with the bishops, 
the priests, the schools, and the other monastic orders, the most noted 
is that of the Dominicans with the university of Paris, which com- 
menced in the year 1228, and was protracted with various success 
till A.p. 1259. The Dominicans claimed the privilege of having 
two theological chairs in that university. One of these the university 
took from them; and also passed a statute, that no religious order 
should be allowed two theological chairs in the university. The 
Dominicans pertinaciously insisted on having a second chair: and, as 


1 Matth. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 634, says: 
Our lord the pope now made the Franciscans 
and Dominicans, contrary to their wishes, I 
suppose, and to the injury and scandal of 
their order, his publicans and his bedels.— 
Idem, p. 639. Our lord the pope has not 
ceased to amass treasures, making the Do- 
minican and Franciscan monks, even against 
their inclinations, not fishers of men, but of 
money. See also p. 662, 664, and many 
other places. At the year 1236, p. 354, he 
says: The Franciscans and Dominicans were 
counsellors and envoys of princes, and even 
secretaries to our lord the pope; thus se- 
curing to themselves too much secular fa- 
your. At the year 1239, p. 465, he says: At 
that time the Dominicans and Franciscans 
were the counsellors and special envoys of 
kings; and, as formerly those clothed in 
soft raiment were in kings’ houses, so at 
this time, those clothed in vile raiment were 
in the houses, the halls, and the palaces of 
princes. 

2 See Baluze, Miscellanea, iv. 490, vii. 
392. It is notorious, that no sect of monks 
had more, or ampler indulgences for distri- 
bution than the Franciscans. Without them, 
these good friars, who were required to have 
no possessions and revenues, could not have 
lived and multiplied. As a substitute for 


fixed revenues, therefore, this extensive sale 
of indulgences was granted them. 

3 See Baluze, Miscellanea, vii. 441. 

4 See Jo. Launoi, Explicata Eeclesie Tra- 
ditio circa canonem: Omnis utriusque sexus ; 
Opp. i. pt. 1. p. 247, &e. Rich. Simon, Cré- 
tique dela Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclésiast. 
par M. du Pin, i. 326. Jac. Lenfant, Hist. 
du Coneile de Pise, 1.310, ii.8. Jac. Echard’s 
Scriptores Dominicani, i. 404, &e. The 
writers of this and the following centuries 
are full of these contests. [Ecclesiastical 
discipline was injured by the privileges 
granted to the mendicants, especially as, 
being dependent on the kindness of the 
people for their daily support, they endea- 
youred (as in after times the Jesuits did) 
to secure their good-will, by the indulgent 
manner of treating them in confession ; and 
thus the parish churches became almost 
empty, while those of the mendicants were 
full of worshippers. They also received pay 
for saying masses, and for allowing the rich 
a burial in their inclosures, As the pro- 
ceedings of the mendicants were supported 
by Gregory IX., they kept no terms with 
the bishops, nor with the civil authorities. 
They depreciated, in their writings, and in 
the schools, the power of the bishops, and 
exalted that of the pope. ScAi.] 
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they would not be quiet, the university severed them from its con- 
nexion. Violent commotion ensued on both sides. ‘The controversy 
was carried before the court of Rome, and Alewander IV., in the 
year 1255, ordered the university, not only to restore the Dominicans 
to their former standing in that literary body, but also to allow them 
as many [professorial] chairs as they chose to occupy. The university 
boldly resisted; and a dubious contest ensued. But Alexander IV. 
terrified and oppressed the Parisian doctors, with so many severe 
edicts, mandates, and epistles (to the number, it is said, of forty), 
that, in the year 1259, they yielded, and, according to the will of the 
pontiff, conceded not only to the Dominicans, but also to the 
Franciscans, all that they desired.! Hence arose that inveterate 
dislike and alienation, not yet entirely done away, between the 
university of Paris and the mendicant orders, especially that of the 
Dominicans. > 

§ 28. In this famous dispute, no one pleaded the cause of the 
university more strenuously and spiritedly than William of St. 
Amour, a doctor of the Sorbonne, a man of genius and worthy of a 
better age. For in his other writings and sermons, but more espe- 
cially in his book on the Perils of the latter times, he attacked with 
great severity all the mendicants collectively ; maintaining that their 
mode of life was contrary to the precepts of Christ, and that it had 
been inconsiderately, and through mistake (per errorem), as he 
expresses it, confirmed by the pontiffs and the church. This very 
celebrated book derived its title from the position of its author, that 
the predictions of Paul, 2 Tim, iii. 1, &c., concerning the perils of 
the latter times, was fulfilled in the mendicant friars; which he 
endeavours to demonstrate chiefly from their Hverlasting Gospel, of 
which more will be said hereafter. Against this formidable adversary 
the ire of the Dominicans especially was kindled; and they did not 
cease to persecute him, till Alewander IV., in the year 1256, ordered 
his book to be publicly burnt, and the author to quit France; that 
he might no more excite the Sorbonne to hostility against the mendi- 
cants. William obeyed the mandate of the pontiff, and retired to 
his native place in Franche Comté. But, under Clement IV., he 
returned to Paris, explained his book in a larger work, and at last 
died there in the highest estimation.? 


1 See Coes. Eeasse de Boulay’s Hist. Acad. 
Paris, iii. 138, &c. 240, 244, 248, 266, &e. 
Jo. Cordesius (whose assumed name is Ali- 
tophilus), Prefatio Histor, et Apologetica ad 
Opera Guil. de S. Amore. Anton. Touron, 
Vie de S. Thomas, p. 184. Wadding’s An- 
nales Minorwm, iii. 247, 366, &e. iv. 14, 62, 
106, 263. Among the ancients, Matth. Paris, 
Hist. Major, a.p. 1228, and Nangis, Chro- 
nicon; in D’Achery’s Spicilegiwm, ili, 38, 
&e. 

2 The Parisian theologians to this time 
hold William and his book in high estima- 
tion, and warmly contend that he was not 


enrolled among the heretics; while the Do- 
minicans regard him as a heretic of the first 
rank, His works, so far as they could be 
found, were published by John Cordesius, at 
Constance (as the title-page expresses, but, 
in fact, at Paris), 1632, 4to, with a long and 
learned preface, in which the reputation and 
the orthodoxy of the author are vindicated 
and maintained. To elude the resentment 
and enmity of the mendicant orders, the 
editor assumed the fictitious name of John 
Alitophilus. But the fraternity obtained a 
decree from Lewis XIII., in the yeay 1633, 
suppressing the book. The edict is given 
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§ 29. This general odium against the mendicant orders, arising 
from the high privileges conferred on them by the pontiffs, was not 
a little increased by the immense pride and arrogance which they 
displayed on all occasions. For they pretended to be divinely excited 
and commissioned to explain and defend the religion of Christ; the 
priests of all other classes and orders they treated with contempt, 
declaring that it was only themselves who understood the true way of 
salvation ; they extolled the efficacy of their indulgences; and they 
boasted immoderately of their familiar intercourse with God, with 
the Virgin Mary, and with all the glorified saints: and by such 
means they so deluded and captivated the uninformed and simple 
multitude, that they employed them only as their spiritual guides.) 
A prominent place among the instances of their crafty arrogance is 
due to the fable circulated by the Carmelites, respecting Simon 
Stock, a general of their order, who died near the beginning of the 
century. They pretended that the Virgin Mary appeared to him, 
and promised that no person should be eternally lost, who should 
die clothed in the short mantle, worn on their shoulders by the 
Carmelites, and called the scapular.? And this fiction, equally ridi- 
culous and impious, has found advocates even among the pontiffs.* 

§ 30. But these very orders, which seemed to be the principal 
supports of the Romish power, gave the pontiffs immense trouble, 
not long after the decease of Dominic and Francis; and the diffi- 
culties, though often dispelled for a time, continually recurred, and 
brought the church into great jeopardy. In the first place, these two 
most powerful orders contended with each other for precedence, and 
attacked and warred upon each other in their publications, and with 
invectives and criminations. Attempts were frequently made to stop 
these contentions; but the firebrand that kindled them could never 
be extinguished.* In the next place, the Franciscan fraternity was 
early split into factions, which time did but strengthen and render 
inveterate; and these factions not only disturbed the peace of the 
church, but shook even the sovereign powers and majesty of the 
pontiffs themselves. Nor will it appear doubtful, to one who atten- 
tively considers the course of events in the Latin church from this 
period onward, that these mendicant orders, in part undesignedly, 
and in part knowingly and intentionally, gave mortal wounds to the 


us, by the Dominican, Anton. Touron, in 
his Vie de S. Thomas, p. 164. Respecting 
William, his life and fortunes, see also 
Wadding’s Annales Minorum, iii. 366. Bou- 
lay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iii. 266, &c. Natalis 
Alexander, Hist. Eccles. sec. xiii. ¢. 111. art. 
vii. p. 95. Rich. Simon, Oritique de la Bib- 
liotheque Ecclés. de M. dw Pin, i. 345, &c. 
and others. : ‘ 

1 See, among others, Matthew Paris, Hist. 
Major, in various places, and particularly, 
on A.D. 1246, p. 607, 630, &e. 

2 See the tract.of Jo. Launoi, de Viso St- 
monis Stockii; inhis Opp.t.ii. pt. 1..'p. 379, &e. 


Acta Sanctor. Maii, iii.ad diem xvi. Theoph. 
Raynaud, Scapulare Marianwn: Opp. vii. 
614, and others. 

3 Even the modern pontiff Benedict XIV. 
[who died a.p. 1758] did not hesitate to give 
countenance to this fable, yet in his usual 
prudent and cautious manner; de Mestis B, 
Marie Virginis, |. ii. ce. vi. Opp. x. 472, ed. 
Rome. 

4 See the Alcoran des Cordeliers, i. 256, 
266, 278, &e. Luke Wadding’s Annales 
Minorum, iii. 380, and the whole history of 
these times. 
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authority of the Roman church, and caused the people to wish for a 
reformation in the church. 

§ 31. St. Francis prescribed absolute poverty to his friars. While 
all the previous monastic orders adopted the policy of denying to 
their members severally the right of private property, but allowed 
the collective bodies or fraternities to possess estates and revenues, 
from which all the individuals received support, Francis would not 
allow his followers, either individually or collectively, to be owners 
of any property.!. But immediately after the death of their founder 
many of the friars-minors departed from this rigorous law; and their 
inclinations were gratified by Gregory [X., who in the year 1231 
published a more mild interpretation of this severe rule.? But others 
among them were greatly dissatisfied with this relaxation of their 
primitive austerity. These, being persons of a morose disposition, 
and prone to go to extremes, were by some called the Zealous 
(zelatores), or the Spiritual; and by others the Cwsarians, from one 
of their number named Cosariws, who was their chief leader? A 
perplexing controversy having thus arisen, Innocent IV., in the year 
1245, decided according to the views of those who wished their rule 
to be relaxed, declaring that they might hold lands, houses, furniture, 
books, and other things, and might use them freely; but that the 
right of property, the legal possession or ownership of the whole, 
should belong to S¢. Peter, and to the church of Rome, without whose 
consent nothing should be sold, exchanged, or in any way transferred 
to others. This exposition of their rule, the Spirituals declared to 
be an unrighteous perversion of it; some of them, accordingly, retired 
into desert places, others were sent into exile by Crescentius, general 
of the order.‘ 

§ 32. John of Parma, who was elected general of the whole order, 
A.D. 1247, changed the face of things among them. Being himself 
in sentiment with the Spirituals, he recalled the exiles, and required 
the brethren to conform to the letter of the law, as prescribed by St. 
Francis. But the recompense that he received for restoring the 
Franciscan community to its pristine state was, that in the year 1249 
he was accused before the pontiff, Alecander IV.,and was compelled 
to resign his office. His companions, who refused to abandon their 
opinions, were thrown into prison; and he himself with difficulty 
escaped the same fate. His successor, the celebrated Bonaventura, 
who ranked high among the scholastic theologians, wished to take 
neutral ground, and made it his grand object to prevent an open 
rupture and separation between the two parties. Yet he could not 


1 The Rule of St. Francis, cap. vi. is this: ? His Bull is extant in Emman. Roderic’s 
“Fratres sibi nihilapproprient, nee domum, Collectio Privilegiorum regulariwn Mendi- 
nec locum, nee aliquam rem: sed sicut pere- cantiwm et non Mendicantium, i. 8. 
grini et advenz in hoe szeculo, in paupertate ° Wadding’s Annales, iii. 99, &e. 
et humilitate famulantes Domino, vadant 4 Wadding, iv. 128, and ili. 171, &e. 
pro_eleemosyna (i.e, mest beg) coufidenter. 5 Wadding’s Annales, iii, 171. 

—Hee est illa celsitudo altissima pauper- ° Wadding’s Annales, iv. 4, &e. 
tatis, que vos carissimos meos fratres hzeredes 
et reges regni ccelorum instituit.” 
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prevent the laxer party from obtaining, in the year 1257, a solemn 
ratification from Alewander IV. of the interpretation put upon their 
tule by Innocent IV.! On the other hand, those who held to the views 
of the Spvrituals were so successful, that, in an assembly of the 
order, A.D. 1260, they procured the abrogation of the interpretation 
of Innocent, and particularly so far as it differed from the previous 
interpretation of Gregory IX.? 

§ 33. To this first contest respecting the real construction of their 
rule, another was added of no less magnitude. From the beginning 
of the century, there were circulated, in Italy and in other countries, 
various prophecies of the famous Joachim, abbot of Flora in Calabria, 
who was considered by the vulgar as a man divinely inspired, and 
equal to the ancient prophets. Most of these prophecies were in- 
cluded in a book which bore the title of The Everlasting Gospel, 
and also that of The Book of Joachim. This true, or fictitious, 
Joachim, among many other things foretold, in particular, the 
destruction of the Roman church, the defects and corruptions of 
which he severely lashes; and also the promulgation of a new and 
more perfect Gospel, by poor persons divinely commissioned, in the 
age of the Holy Spirit. For he taught, that two imperfect ages [or 
dispensations], that is, modes of worshipping God, had already 
passed ; namely, those of the Father and of the Son; and that a third, 
more perfect, was at hand; namely, that of the Holy Spirit. These 
predictions, and whatever announcements were attributed to Joachim, 
were most eagerly embraced by the Spirituals, who were, for the 
most part, well-meaning, but delirious and fanatical persons, and who 
applied them to themselves, and to the rules of life prescribed by St. 
Francis:* for they maintained, that he had taught men the true 
Gospel; and that he was that angel whom John, in the Apocalypse, 
xiv. 6, saw flying through the heavens.? 

§ 34. At the time when these contentions were at their height, 


1 The decree is exhibited by Wadding, 
among other documents, Annales, iv. 446. 

2 Wadding’s Annales, iv. 128. The mise- 
rable and distracted state of the order is 
lucidly depicted in an epistle of Bonaventura, 
which may be seen in Wadding, 1. ¢. p. 58. 

8 What Merlin is to the English, Malachy 
to the Irish, and Nostradamus to the French, 
the same is the abbot Joachim to the Italians: 
a man who foretells what is to come, who is 
divinely aided, and foresees the fate of em- 
pires and the revolutions in the church. 
Great numbers of his predictions were for- 
merly in circulation, and are so still; nay, 
have had not a few who attempted to 
explain them. That Joachim predicted 
some things, and also spoke of a future re- 
formation in the church, which he saw to 
be very necessary, I have no doubt. But 
most of the predictions, once believed to 
be his, undoubtedly originated from other 
authors, And among these, I place The Hver- 


lasting Gospel, which was the production of 
an obscure and insipid writer, who published 
his dreams under the splendid name of Joa- 
chim, in order to give them currency. The 
title of this foolish book was borrowed from 
the Apocalypse, ch. xiv. 6. It consisted of 
three parts [or /ibr?]; of which the first was 
entitled Liber Concordiarum, vel Concordie 
Veritatis; the second, Apocalypsis Nova; 
and the third, Psalteriwm decem Chordarum. 
This is remarked by Jac. Echard, Scriptorcs 
Dominicani, i. 202, from a MS. copy in the 
Sorbonne. 

4 This, Wadding himself does not deny, 
though he is a staunch friend to the Sp7- 
rituals; Annales, iv. 3—6. He also speaks 
favourably of the abbot Joachim. 

5 See Baluze, Miscellanca, i. 221, 228, 
235, 246. Echard, Script. Dominicani, i. 
202. Codex Inquis. Tholosane, published 
by Limboreh, p. 301, 302, 306, &e. 
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about the year 1250, Gerhard, one of the Spirituals, wrote a parti- 
cular work in explanation of this Hverlasting Gospel, ascribed to 
Joachim, which he entitled an Introduction to the Everlasting Gospel.’ 
This treatise, among many other absurd and impious things, contained 


this most detestable asseveration : 


that the true and eternal Gospel 


of God was exhibited to mankind by St. Francis, who was the angel 


1 Ag both the ancients and the moderns 
have given inaccurate accounts of this in- 
famous book, I will here subjoin some 
remarks, which may serve to correct their 
mistakes, 

I. They nearly all confounded the Hver- 
lasting Gospel (or the Gospel of the Holy 
Spirit, which was another title of the book 
according to William of St. Amour, de Peri- 
culis novissimorum temporum, p. 38,) with 
the Introduction to the Everlasting Gospel, 
or, to the books of the abbot Joachim. Yet 
these two books were totally different. The 
Everlasting Gospel was attributed to the 
abbot Joachim, and consisted (as before 
observed) of three books. But the Jntro- 
duction to this Gospel was the work of some 
Franciscan monk; and it explained the 
obscure predictions of this Gospel, and ap- 
plied them to the Franciscans. Neither 
the university of Paris, nor Alexander IV., 
complained of the Hverlasting Gospel itself ; 
but the Introduction to it was complained 
of, and condemned, and burnt; as is mani- 
fest from the epistles of Alexander on the 
subject, published by Boulay, Hist, Acad. 
Paris. iii. 292. The book of the abbot 
Joachim, or the Everlasting Gospel, was, 
undoubtedly, as such worthless books gene- 
rally are, made up of enigmas and ambiguous 
assertions; and it was therefore treated 
with contempt. But the interpretation of 
it, or the Jntroduction to it, was a very 
dangerous book. 

II. As to the author of the Introduction, 
the ancient writers are not agreed. All 
make it the production of some one who 
belonged to an order of mendicants. But 
those who favour the Franciscans say, he 
must have been a Dominican ; while those 
who defend the Dominican cause, throw 
back the accusation on the Franciscans, 
The majority, however, assert that John of 
Parma, general of the Franciscans, who 
belonged to the party of the Spérituals, and 
is known to have too much favoured the 
opinions of the abbot Joachim, was the 
author of the disgraceful production. See 
Luke Wadding, Annales Minorum, iv. 9, 
who endeavours, though very unsatisfac- 
torily, to exonerate him from the charge. 
See also the Acta Sanctor. Martii, iii. 157, 
&e.; for John of Parma obtained a place 
among the glorified saints that reign with 
Christ, notwithstanding that he is repre- 
sented as preferring the Gospel of St. 


Francis to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
James Echard, however, in his Seript. Do- 
minicant, i. 202, 208, has shown, from the 
MS. records of the legal process against 
the Hverlasting Gospel, which are still pre- 
served in the Sorbonne, that the author of 
the infamous book was a Franciscan friar, 
named Gerhard. This Gerhard was the 
intimate friend of John of Parma; and he 
not only maintained fiercely the cause of 
the Spirituals, but likewise he so heartily 
imbibed all the opinions ascribed to the 
abbot Joachim, that he chose to lie in prison 
eighteen years, rather than to abandon them. 
See Wadding’s Annales Minorum, iv. 4, 7. 
And yet those Franciscans, who are called 
Observants, that is, such as pretend to follow 
the rules of their founder more strictly than 
the others, place this Gerhard among the 
saints of the highest order; and they tell 
us that he possessed both the gift of pro- 
phecy and the power of working miracles, 
See Wadding’s Annales, iii. 218, 214. 

III. Nearly all tax with the crime of 
producing this detestable book the whole 
body of mendicant friars, or at least the two 
orders of Dominicans and Franciscans ; and 
they think both these orders were willing 
to advance their fame for piety, and their 
influence among mankind, by means of this 
work. But the fact was far otherwise. The 
crime is only chargeable on the Franciscans ; 
as is evident from the remains of the book 
itself: yet not on al? the Franciscans, as 
justice requires us to state, but only on that 
class of them who are called the Spiritwals ; 
indeed, it is perhaps not chargeable on al/ of 
these, but only on that portion of them who 
believed in the prophecies of the abbot 
Joachim. 

After these remarks, it will be more easy 
to understand correctly what the following 
writers tell us concerning the Hverlasting 
Gospel; namely, Jo. Andr. Schmid, in his 
Dis. on this subject, Helmst. 1700, 4to. 
Ja. Ussher, de Suecessione Ecclesiarum Oc- 
cidentis, cap. ix. § 20, p. 887. Cees. Egasse 
de Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. iii, 292, &e. 
Natalis Alexander, Historia LEecles. seec. 
xiii. art. iv. p. 78; Wadding, Ann. Minor, 
iy. 9, and many others. This book is not 
a monument of the pride and insolence of 
all the mendicant orders, as most writers 
have supposed, but of the impious folly of 
a part, and a very small part, of the Fran- 
ciscan family. 
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inentione’ in the Apocalypse, chap. xiv. ver. 6; that the Gospel of 
Christ would be abrogated in the year 1260, and this new and ernal 
Gospel take its 3 and that the ministers by whom this great 

would be brought about were to be itinerant bare-footed friars! 
When this book was published at Paris, ay. 1254, the theologians 
there, and all good nen, burst out into the highest indignation against 
the mendicant monks, who were before sufficiently odious om other 
accounts. Yor this reason, Alezander IV., though reluctantly, in the 
year 1255, forbade the circulation of the book; y@ in a manner so 
guarded and cautious, as to injure the reputation of the mendicant 
orders 28 little as powible. But the university of Paris did nt 
desist from complaints and accusations, till the book was publicly 
burnt.? 


§ 35. The dissensions of the Franciscans, which were quicted by 
the prudence of Bonacentura, broke out again after his death. For 
that portion of the order, who desired greater liberty, wished io have 
the rule of the founder wholly abrogated, 2s being morally wrong, 
and requiring what is beyond the powers of human nature: but at 
the solicitation of those attached to the primitive strictness, Nicolas IIL 
resisted the measures of these innovators, and published, im 1279, the 
famous constitution, by which he not only confirmed the rule of St 
Francis, but also interpreted it in the most particular mamer? In 
this constitution he enjoined upon the friars, as their rule 
an eepropristion, ox renunciation, of all right of property or owner- 
ship; but allowed them the simple use of things necszary, the 
thention, wA the property, and ordained, that the dominion of these 
DECESBATIES, books, and other furniture, should belong, as 
Innocent IV. had decided, to the church of Rome. In the i 
he severely prohibited all private expositions of his law, lest it should 
afford new grounds of contention; reserving the right of interpreting 
it exclusively to the Roman pontifis.* 

§ 36. This constitution of Nicolas did not satisfy the Zealouz, or 
the Spiritualz, who were considerably numerous, particularly in Italy 
and France, and especially in the province of Narbonne. Those in 
Italy made no disturbance ; but those in France, and particularly in 
Narbonne, being of a warmer and more excitable temperament, and 


- See Guliclmus de S. Amore, de Perica- Py ccnk aabetaetion sean 


{L v.] && xii €. 3, p 1023, ed Bikmer- 
- and is commonly designated by its Sst 
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led on by Peter John Oliva, openly testified their dissatisfaction, and 
again produced violent contentions.'. This Peter, famed for his 
writings, his opinions, and his sufferings, was in high estimation for 
sanctity and learning, and therefore had numerous followers ; and he 
really inculeated many things wisely and well. In particular he cen- 
sured with great freedom the corruptions and defects of the Romish 
religion. This he did both in his other writings, and particularly in 
his Postilla or Commentary on the Apocalypse; in which he did 
not hesitate to affirm, that the church of Rome was that whore of 
Babylon whom John saw in vision. Yet he was at the same time 
most profoundly superstitious, and contaminated with a large part of 
those opinions which the Spirituals pretended to have learned from 
the abbot Joachim; and he had an impious veneration for his beloved 
Francis, who, he maintained, was wholly conformed to Christ (totum 
Christo configuratum).? In the great dispute respecting the sense 
of Francis’s rule, he seemed to be of neither party ; for he conceded 
to the brethren the beggarly use of things necessary (pawperem 
rerum necessariarum usum); and, when several times summoned 
before his superiors, he would not express dissatisfaction with the 
interpretation of Nicolas II. Yet he inclined much to the side of 
the more strict or the Spirituals, who would not allow even the 
order collectively to possess any property; and he contended, that 
such as held these views were to be esteemed and loved rather than 
persecuted.? He is therefore regarded as the leader and head of all 
those among the Franciscans, who maintained these contests with the 
pontiffs respecting the expropriation required by Francis.4 

§ 37. Relying on the influence of this man, whom the multitude 
accounted a prophet of God, and a most holy person, the Spirituals 
resolutely assailed the opposite party; but the prudence of the 
generals of the order, for a time, so held their passions in check, that 
neither party could overcome the other. Such prudence, however, 
was not in Matthew Aquaspartanus, who was made general of the 
order in the year 1287. He suffered the ancient discipline to fall 
completely, and even the appearance of poverty to become extinct. 


1 He is also called, in ancient writers, 
Peter of Beziers (Biterrensis), because he 
lived long, and was a teacher in the monas- 
tery of Beziers. Sometimes also he is called, 
from his native place, Peter of Serignan ; for 
he was born in the castle of St. Mary at 
Serignan in France. I note these cireum- 
stances, because some have made three per- 
sons out of this man, 

2 See the Littera Magistrorum de Postilla 
Sratris P. Joh. Olivi; in Baluze’s Miscel- 
lanea, i. 218, and Wadding’s Annales, v. 
61. 

8 His sentiments may be learned, best of 
all, from his last discourse, in Boulay’s 
Fist. Acad. Paris, iii. 635, and Wadding’s 
Annales, v. 378. 

4 See, concerning this celebrated man, 


who died a.p. 1297, in addition to the com- 
mon writers (Raynaldi, Nat. Alexander, 
Oudin, and others), Stephen Baluze’s Mis- 
cellanea, i. 218, and his Vite Pontiff. Ave- 
nion. li. 752, &e. Charles Plessis d’Argen- 
tre’s Collectio Judiciorum de Novis Qecles. 
Erroribus, i, 226, &ce. Luke Wadding’s 
Annales, v.52, 108, 121, 140, 236, and especi- 
ally p. 8378, where he labours with all his 
might, though with little suecess, to excuse 
and justify the man. Boulay’s Hist. Acad. 
Paris. iii, 585, &e. Jo, George Schelhorn’s 
Amenitates Litter. ix. 678, &e. Hist. géné- 
rale de Languedoc, par les Moines Bénédict. 
ly. 91, 179, 182. His bones, together with 
his books, were burnt by order of the pon- 
tiff, in the year 1325. See Raynaldi’s An- 
nales, ad ann. 1325, § 20. 
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Hence there arose, first in the March of Ancona in Italy, and 
afterwards in France, and in other countries, great commotions among 
the Spirituals, both the more moderate and the more rigid; and 
Matthew, after labouring in vain to quell these commotions by im- 
prisonments and penalties, at length, in the year 1289, resigned his 
office.' His successor, Raymund Gaufridi, endeavoured to restore 
peace by recalling the exiles, liberating the imprisoned, and send- 
ing a few of the more intractable into Armenia. But the evil had 
now become too inveterate to be easily cured. For the more lax 
censured the tenderness and kindness of the general towards the 
Spirituals ; nor did they cease to persecute him, till, under Boni- 
face VIII., they obtained his dismissal. At the same time, the 
Spirituals, especially in France, seceded from the rest, and openly 
condemned the interpretation of their rule by Nicolas III. Hence, 
from the year 1290 onwards, the prospect was open sedition and 
schism.? 

§ 38. Some of the Italian Spirituals, in the year 1294, asked per- 
mission of the pontiff, Celestine V., to form themselves into a distinct 
community, which might live in that real poverty, absolutely void of 
all possessions and all property, which St. Francis had prescribed to 
his followers; and the indulgent pontiff, who was a great admirer of 
poverty, readily granted their request, and placed at the head of this 
new fraternity, friar Liberatus, a man of a most austere life? But 
as Celestine soon after resigned the pontificate, his successor, Boni- 
face VIII, who rescinded all the acts of Celestine, suppressed this 
new order, which had assumed the name of Celestine Eremites of St. 
Francis. The more lax Franciscans, therefore, now persecuted this 
class with great severity, and accused them, among other things, of 
Manicheism. Hence many of them emigrated, first to Achaia, and 
afterwards from thence to a small island, in order there to lead that 
miserable kind of life which they regarded as the most holy. But 
the fury of their brethren still pursued them in their exile. Those 
who remained in Italy, in spite of Boniface VIII, continued to live 
according to their favourite rules; and they gathered associations of 
their order, first in the kingdom of Naples, and then in the 
March of Ancona, and in the Milanese territory. From Italy they 
at length spread themselves over the greatest part of Europe; and 
quite down to the reformation by Luther they were involved in the 
hottest warfare with the church of Rome, in which contest vast num- 
bers of them perished miserably in the flames, victims to the zeal 
of the Inquisitors.? 


1 Wadding’s Annales, y. 210, 211, 236. 

2 Wadding’s Annales, v. 108, 121, 140, 
and especially 235, 236. 

3 Wadding’s Annales, vy. 324, 338, &e. 

4 Wadding’s Annales, vi. 1, &e. Bulla- 
rium Magnum, continu. iii. iv. led. Luxem. 
1741, t. ix.] p. 108. 

5 In what I here state, and also in what 
I am about to state, on this subject, I can- 


not name any writers whom I have followed. 
For this part of the church history of the 
middle ages has not been accurately and faith- 
fully delineated ; although it is well worthy of 
being placed in a clearer light, for it exhibits 
preat examples; and these rebellious Fran- 
ciscans, though superstitious, hold a distin- 
puished rank among those who prepared the 
way for the reformation in Europe, and 
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39. At this time, therefore, or near the close of this century, origin- 
ated in Italy the Fratricelli and Bizochi, parties that, in Germany and 
France, were denominated Beguards; and which, first, Boneface VILI.' 
and afterwards other pontiffs, condemned, and wished to see persecuted 
by the Inquisition, and exterminated in every possible way. The 
Fratricelli, who also called themselves, in Latin, Fratres parvi 
(Little Brethren), or Fraterculi de pawpere vita (Little brothers of 
the poor life), were Franciscan monks, but detached from the great 
family of Franciscans, who wished to observe the regulations pre- 
scribed by their founder, Francis, more perfectly than the others, and 
therefore possessed no property, either individually or collectively, 
but obtained their necessary food from day to day by begging.? For 
they said that Jesus Christ and his apostles had neither individual nor 
common property; and that the Franciscans were ordered by their 
founder to imitate them. They likewise, after the example of St. 
Francis, wore tattered, shabby, and sordid garments : they declaimed 
against the corruptions of the Roman church, and the vices of the 
pontiffs and bishops: they predicted a reformation and purification of 
the church, and the restoration of the true Gospel of Jesus Christ 
by the genuine disciples of St. Francis: in short, they assented to 
nearly all the opinions which were circulated as coming from the 


instilled into the people a hatred of the 
church of Rome. Raynaldi, Bzovius, and 
Spondanus, in their Annals, and Eymericus, 
in his Directorium Inquisitorwm, Natalis 
Alexander, and others, all treat of these sub- 
jects, which are of greater importance than 
most persons are aware; but they do not 
treat them properly, fully, and distinctly. 
And as the Protestant historians all borrow 
from these, it is not strange that they also 
are defective. Wadding, though an inde- 
fatigable writer, yet, while handling these 
subjects, proceeds like one treading upon 
coals of fire concealed under ashes; he 
obseures, suppresses, dissembles, excuses, 
concedes, and doubts. For he was favour- 
ably disposed towards the more rigid Fran- 
ciscans; yet he dared not openly say that 
they were injuriously treated by the pontifts. 
He saw that the Roman church was shaken 
by these his friends, and that the majesty 
of the pontiffs was seriously injured and 
depressed by them; but he is extremely 
cautious not to let this appear too clearly to 
his readers. I could not, therefore, follow 
any writer throughout as my guide. But I 
have access to various testimonies of the 
ancient writers, and I also have in my hands 
not a few documents that were never pub- 
lished ; namely, diplomas of the pontiffs and 
temporal sovereigns, Acts of the Inquisition, 
and others, from which everything I shall 
say may be fully substantiated. And if God 
shall spare my life, these documents may per- 
haps come before the public. [This has not 
taken place, and it is desirable that those who 


have these documents in their possession 
should not withhold them from the world. 
Schl. 

1 a Jo. Trithemius, Annales Hirsaugi- 
enses, li. 74. Yet this writer is faulty in 
many particulars, and deserves no credit in 
what he says of the origin and the opinions 
of the Fratricelli. He everywhere confounds, 
indiscriminately, the sects of this period. 
Boulay’s Hist. Acad, Paris. iii. 541, where 
may be seen the decree of Boniface VIII. 
against the Bizochi and Beguards, passed , 
A.D. 1297. Jordan’s Chronicon ; in Muratori’s 
Antiquit. Italie, iv. 1020. Add also the 
common writers, though none of them is 
free from errors. 

* The Fratricelli held many common 
principles with the Spirituals; yet they 
were diverse from them. The Spirituals 
did not renounce communion with the other 
Franciscans from whom they differed, and 
they were not disposed to form a new sect; 
but the Fratricelli would have nothing to 
do with the great family deriving its nume 
from St. Francis; and they appointed for 
themselves a distinct head or leader. The 
Spirituals did not wholly prohibit the Fran- 
ciscan family from holding property in 
common, provided they were not the legal 
owners of the property ; but the Fratricelli 
would not allow their members, either sepa- 
rately or collectively, to hold any property ; 
and they observed that absolute poverty 
which Francis had required both in his Rule 
and in his last Testament. Some other par- 
ticulars are omitted. 
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They extolled Celestine V. as the legal founder of 


their sect; but Boniface, and the succeeding pontiffs, who opposed 
the Fratricelli, they denied to be true pontiffs.! 


1 The accounts given of the Fratricelli 
by both the ancients and the moderns, and 
even by those who exhibit most accuracy 
and research, are more confused and con- 
tradictory than can well be imagined. 
John Trithemius (Annales Hirsaugiens. ii. 
74) makes them to be the progeny of Tan- 
chelinus ; and he most unsuitably confounds 
them with the Cathari and other sects of 
those times. And most of the others who 
treat of the Fratricelli are no better in- 
formed than he. The Franciscans leave no 
stone unturned, in order to prove that the 
pestilent sect of the Fratricelli did not ori- 
ginate from their order. Of course they 
resolutely deny that the Fratricelli pro- 
fessed to follow the Franciscan rule; and 
they maintain that this name designated a 
confused rabble of various sorts of persons, 
of different religious views, which Hermann 
Pongilupus of Ferrara, in Italy, first col- 
lected together, near the close of the cen- 
tury. In place of all others may be con- 
sulted, on this subject, Luke Wadding, 
Annales vi. 279, &c., who is most copious 
in wiping this disgrace from his order. 
But the indefatigable man has accomplished 
nothing by all his efforts. For he himself 
concedes, and also proves, by unquestion- 
able authorities, that the Fratricelli did pro- 
fess, and did in practice follow, the rule of 
St. Francis, And yet he denies that they 
were Franciscans; meaning, however, only 
this, that they were not such Franciscans as 
those were who lived in subordination to 
the general prefect of the order, and who 
admitted the exposition of the rule of St. 
Francis given by the pontiffs. He there- 
fore proves only that the Fratricelli were 
Franciscans, who had withdrawn from the 
great family of the order, and who rejected 
the decrees of the pontiffs and the autho- 
rity of the general prefect; which no one 
ealls in question. This Hermann (or 
Armann, as he is constantly named in the 
records of the trials,) Pongilupus, whom 
Wadding, with many others, represents as 
being the parent of the Fratricelli, lived at 
Ferrara, in this century, and was highly 
esteemed for his sanctity; and after his 
death, in 1269, he was magnificently en- 
tombed in the principal church of Ferrara, 
and was long held by all for a distinguished 
saint, whose sanctity God had demon- 
strated by numerous miracles. But as the 
Inquisitors of heretical pravity had long 
been suspicious of him, because he led 
that austere course of life pursued by the 
class of the Cathari denominated the 
Comforted, after his death they made such 


critical inquiries into his life, that after 
several years they detected his impieties. 
Hence, in 1300, by order of Boniface VIIL., 
his bones were burnt, his tomb demolished, 
and an end put to the extravagant reverence 
of the people for Pongilupus. The records 
of this judicial process were first published 
by Lewis Ant. Muratori, in his Antiguitates 
Italie Medii Afvi, v. 93-147. From these 
ample records it is most manifest that all 
those learned men are mistaken who represent 
Armann Pongilupus as the parent of the Fra- 
tricell?, He had no concern with them what- 
ever: nay, he was dead some time before 
this sect arose. On the contrary, this cele- 
brated man was one of the Cathari, or 
Paulicians, or Manicheans, and of that 
branch of them called Bagnolists, from 
the town Bagnols, in Languedoc. Some 
of the moderns have correctly understood 
this point, that the Fratricclli were a more 
rigid sort of Franciscans; but they have 
erred in supposing them to differ from the 
Beguards or Beguins in nothing but their 
name. See Phil. Limborch, Historia In- 
quisitionis, 1. i. ¢. xix. p. 69, who shows 
himself not well acquainted with these 
affairs. Stephen Baluze, Miscellanea, i. 195, 
and in his Vite Pontiff: Avenionens. i. 509. 
Isaac de Beausobre, Diss. sur les Adamites; 
subjoined to his History of the Hussite 
War, p. 380. And even Wadding is not 
opposed to this opinion. See his Annales 
Minor. vy. 376. But the Fratricelli cer- 
tainly did differ, as I shall presently show, 
from the Beghards, not only in their opi- 
nions, but also in their practice and mode 
of life. 

The principal cause of the numerous 
mistakes made in the history of the Fratri- 
celli, undoubtedly was the ambiguity of the 
name. Fratricellus or Fraterculus (Little 
Brother) was a term of reproach among the 
Italians of that age, which they applied to 
any one that assumed the appearance of a 
monk, and in his dress, demeanour, and 
habits, made a considerable show of piety 
or holiness, yet did not belong to any of the 
approved monastic sects. See Jo. Villani, 
Istorie Fiorentine, 1. viii. ce. 84, p. 423. 
Imola on Dante ; in Muratori’s Antiquitates 
Italie, i. 1121, As there were in those 
times many such persons strolling about the 
country, though differing much in their 
mode of life and opinions, this term was 
of course applied to persons of various 
descriptions and characters. Thus the 
Cathari, the Waldenses, the Apostoli, and 
many other sects who broached new doc- 
trines, were commonly branded with this 
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§ 40. As the great Franciscan family had its associates and de- 
pendents, who observed the third rule prescribed by St. Francis, and 
who were usually called Tertiarit ;' so also the sect of the Fratricelli, 
which wished to be thought the genuine fraternity of St. Francis, 


had numerous TJertiaria of its own. 


These were called, in Italy, 


Bizochi and Bocasoti; in France, Beguini; and in Germany, Beg- 
hardi, by which name all the Tertiarii were commonly designated.’ 


epithet ;—and foreign writers, not aware of 
this fact, thought they discovered, some- 
times in one sect, and sometimes in another, 
those noted Fraterculi who gave the pontiffs 
so muchtrouble. But this term Fratricellé 
or Fraterculi, when applied to those stricter 
Franciscans who aimed to observe the rule 
of their master perfectly, had not its vulgar 
import, and was not a term of reproach or 
a nickname, but an honourable appellation, 
which these devotees of the severest poverty 
coveted and preferred before all other names. 
Fratricellus is the same as Fraterculus or 
Little Brother; and this is equivalent to 
Frater Minor, And everybody knows 
that the Franciscans chose to be called 
Fratres Minores; as expressive of their 
humility and modesty. These well-mean- 
ing people, therefore, did not assume a 
new name; but only applied to themselves 
the ancient name of their order, in the form 
it took in the Italian language; for those 
who are, in Latin, called Fratres Minores, 
are in the Italian called Fratricelli. Of 
the many proofs which are at hand, I will 
subjoin one only; namely, a passage from 
William de Thoco, in his life of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in the Acta Sanctor. Martii, i. 
666, cap. ii. § 21. “Destruxit (se. St. 
Thomas) et tertium pestiferum pravitatis 
errorem—cujus sectatores simul et inyven- 
tores se nominant Fraterculos de vita pau- 
pere, ut etiam sub hoe humilitatis sophis- 
tico nomine simplicium corda seducant— 
contra quem errorem pestiferum Johannes 
Papa XXII. mirandam edidit decretalem.”’ 

And this very decretal of John XXII. 
which Thoco calls admirable, to mention 
no other proofs, is sufficient to prove, that 
what I have here said of the Fratricelli 
is accordant with truth. It is extant in 
the Extravagantes of John XXII. [Tit. 
vil. cap. i. Zr.) in the Corpus Juris 
Canon, ii. 1112, ed. Bohmer. The pontiff 
says, “ Nonnulli profane multitudinis viri, 
qui vulgariter Fratricelli, seu Fratres de 
paupere vita, Bizochi sive Beguini nuncu- 
pantur, in partibus Italizein insula Sicilie— 
publicé mendicare solent.’” These Fratri- 
celli he then divides into monks and Ter- 
tiarit; or, what is the same, as I shall 
presently show, into the Fratricelli and the 
Begunt. Of the proper Fratricelli, he 
thus speaks: ‘‘Plurimi eorum reeulam, seu 
ordinem Fratrum Minorum—se  profiteri 


ad literam conservare  confingunt — pre- 
tendentes se a sanctee memorize Ccelestino 
Papa quinto, predecessore nostro, hujus 
status seu vitee privilegium habuisse. Quod 
tamen, etsi ostenderent, non valeret; cum 
Bonifacius Papa octayus ex certis caussis 
rationabilibus omnia ab ipso Celestino 
concessa — yiribus penitus evacuayerit.” 
What could be more explicit and clear? 
The pontiff then proceeds to the other por- 
tion of these people, who were called Bizochi, 
or Beguint: “ Nonnulli etiam ex ipsis asse- 
rentes se esse de tertio ordine beati Fran- 
cisci Peenitentium vocato, preedictum statum 
et ritum eorum sub velamine talis nominis 
satagunt palliare,” 

1 Besides his two rules, both very strict 
and austere, the one for the Friars 
Minors, and the other for the Poor Sisters, 
called Clarissians, from St. Clara [the first 
abbess among the Franciscans], St. Francis 
also prescribed a third rule, more easy to 
be observed, for such as wished to connect 
themselves in some sort with his order, and 
to enjoy the benefits of it, and yet were not 
disposed to forsake all worldly business, 
and to relinquish all their property. This 
rule required only certain pious obsery- 
ances, such as fasts, prayers, continence, 
a coarse and cheap dress, gravity of man- 
ners, &e., but did not prohibit private pro- 
perty, marriage, public offices, and worldly 
occupations. This third rule of St. Francis 
is treated of by all the writers on the 
Franciscan order; and especially by Luke 
Wadding, Annales Minorum, ii. 7, &e., and 
by Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, vii. 214. 
Those who professed this third rule were 
called Fratres de penitentia; sometimes 
also, Fratres de sacco, on account of the 
meanness of their dress; but more commonly 
Tertiartt. This institution of St. Francis 
was copied by other orders of monks in the 
Roman church, as soon as they perceived 
its advantages. And hence, most of the 
orders, at the present day, have their 
Tertiarti. 

_* The Tertiarii connected with those 
rigid Franciscans who were distinguished 
by the title of Fratricelli, sprung up in the 
march of Ancona, and the neighbouring 
regions, in 1296 or 1297, and were called 
Bizochi; as we learn from the bull of 
Boniface VIII. against them, drawn up in 
1297, which is published by Boulay, in his 
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These differed from the Fratricelli, not in their opinions, but only 


in their mode of life. 


Hist. Acad. Paris. iii. 541. John XXII. 
has the same name for them in his bull, 
quoted in a precediig note, See also C. du 
Fresne, Glossar. Latinit. Medie, i. 1188, 
who observes that the name is derived from 
Bizocho, in French Besace, on account of the 
wallet or bag which these mendicants used 
to carry. [No: he says, Some have sup- 
posed it so derived; but he thinks they 
were called Bizochi and Bicchini, from the 
gray colour of their garments; for from the 
Italian digto, he says, is derived the French 
bis, gray, or ash-coloured. Tr.] The name 
Bocasotus or (as it is written in Boulay’s 
Hist. Acad. Paris. iii. 510), Vocasotus, is un- 
doubtedly of the same origin and import. It 
oce¥sin Jordanus; from whom an important 
passage will hereafter be quoted. The names 
Beghardi and Bequini, by which this sort of 
people were called in France and Italy, are 
very notorious in the church history of the 
middle ages. But what both the ancients 
and the modern state, concerning the per- 
sons who bore these names, is so vague and 
contradictory, that it is not strange we 
should find no part of the religious history 
of this period inyolved in more obscurity 
and uncertainty than that of the Beghardi 
and Beguini. I will therefore dispel this 
obscurity, as far as Iam able, and expose 
the origin of these sects. 

The words Beghardus or Beggchardus 
and Begutta, and also Beghinus and Beg- 
hina, differ only in orthography, and are all 
of the same import. The Germans and the 
Dutch say Beghard and Begutte: which are 
the forms most used in the ancient German 
language. But the French substituted the 
Latin instead of the German orthography, 
and pronounced Beghinus and Beghina, 
after the Roman manner. Thus, those who 
in Germany and Holland were called Beg- 
hardi and Begutte, were in France and 
Italy called Beghint and Beguine: yet the 
Latin form was gradually preferred before 
the German, even by the Germans and the 
Dutch; for which, very probable reasons 
might be assigned, if this were the proper 
place. [It probably arose from the fact, 
that such as wrote on the subject were 
priests and retained the orthography that 
was adopted in the papal bulls. Sch/.] 
Concerning the derivation and the import 
of these names, there are many opinions, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate and 
to refute. I have done this in another 
place: for I have commenced and nearly 
completed an extensive and copious work, 
concerning the Beghardi and Beghine; in 
which I have carefully investigated the his- 
tory of all the sects, to which these names 
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The Fratricella were real monks, living under 


were applied, examining numerous monu- 
ments, a great part of which were never 
published; and I have detected very many 
mistakes of learned men, in this part of 
church history. In this place, therefore, 
disregarding the various conjectures and 
opinions of others, I will briefly state the 
true origin and signification of these terms. 
Beyond all controversy, they are derived 
from the old German word, beggen or beg- 
geren, which we now pronounce in a softer 
manner, begehren. It signifies to beg for any- 
thing earnestly and heartily. The syllable 
hard, which is a frequent termination of 
German words, being subjoined to this, 
produces the name Beggchard, which de- 
notes a person who begs often and impor- 
tunately. And as none ask and importune 
more frequently and earnestly than the 
mendicants do, hence, in the language of 
the old Germans, a Beghard is a mendicant 
{or beggar], which word still exists in the 
language of the English. Beghutta is a 
female who gets her living by begging. 
Christianity being introduced into Germany, 
the word beggen or beggeren was applied to 
religion, and denoted that duty which is 
enjoined upon Christians, namely, to offer 
devout and fervent prayer to God, This 
word beggen therefore, as we may learn from 
the Gothic or Francic version of the IV. 
Gospels by Ulphilas [in which, bédjan is to 
pray; and bidagwais a beggar. ‘T'r.|, sig- 
nifies, to pray earnestly and devoutly to 
God. This application of the word coming 
into use, a man distinguished from others 
by praying much and fervently, was called 
a Beghard, or one that prays; and a woman 
constant in this duty, was called Begutta, 
a woman that prays. And as those who 
pray more than others, make a display of 
unusual piety, therefore all who wished to 
be accounted more religious than others, 
were usually denominated Beghardi and 
Begutte; that is, in modern phraseology, 
Praying Brothers, and Praying Sisters, 
Whoever duly considers these statements, 
will successfully find his way amidst the 
many difficulties attending the history of 
the Beghardi and Beghine; and he will see 
whence arose such a multitude of Beghardi 
and Beghine, in Europe, from the thir- 
teenth century onward; and why so many 
sects (more than thirty might be named) 
differing greatly in their sentiments, insti- 
tutions, and practice, were all called by 
thesenames. In the first place, Beghardus 
(or Beggert, as it was commonly uttered) 
was the term among the Germans for an 
importunate beggar. Therefore, when they 
saw persons, under the pretence of piety 
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the rule of St. Francis; but the Bizochi or Beguini lived in the 
manner of other people, except in regard to dress, and a few observ- 
ances prescribed for this class of persons by St. Francis; so that they 
were mere laics or secular brethren, as the ecclesiastical phrase is.’ 


and devotion, addicting themselves to a 
life of poverty, and neglecting all manual 
labour, begging their daily bread, they 
called them all by the common name of 
Beghardi, or if females, Beghutte; without 
any regard to the sentiments or opinions by 
which they were distinguished from each 


other. Those called Apostoli, were beg- 
gars; the more rigid Franciscans were 
beggars ; the Brethren of the free 


spirit (of whom we shall treat hereafter), 
were beggars: and others were beggars. 
Among these there was a vast difference ; 
yet the Germans called them all Beghardi, 
on account of that mendicity into which 
they had thrown themselves: nor was this 
strange; for this their common character- 
istie was visible to all eyes; while their 
other traits of character were not so easily 
discerned. 

But secondly, the term Beghard, in this 
century, also denoted a man who prayed 
very much, and affected uncommon piety. 
Thus it was equivalent to the modern term 
Pietist [among the Germans]. Therefore 
all those who forsook the ordinary mode of 
living, and were distinguished by the 
gravity and austerity of their manners, 
were designated by the common appellation 
of Beghardi or Begutte, or, among the 
French, Beguini and Beguine, This use of 
these terms was at first so extensive (as 
might be shown by many examples) that 
even the monks and nuns were called Beg- 
hardi and Begutte. But afterwards their 
application was more restricted ; and they 
were appropriated to those who formed an 
intermediate class between the monks and 
common citizens, yet resembled the former 
in their habits and manners. The Tertiarii, 
therefore, of all the different orders, Do- 
minicans, Franciscans, We., were called 
Beghardi, as is abundantly attested: for, 
although they were only citizens, yet they 
were more strict in their devotional exer- 
cises than common citizens. The Brother 
Weavers, the Brethren of St. Alexius, the 
followers of Gerhard the Great, and many 
others, in short, all who exhibited an ex- 
terior of higher sanctity and piety, were 
Beghardi and Beghutte, notwithstanding 
they obtained their support by labour, and 
troubled no one by their begging. 

The terms Beghardi and Begutte, Be- 
guint, and Beguine, if we regard them in 
their origin, were therefore honourable 
appellations; and they were used as such, 
in works of the highest respectability, in 


that age; as for instance, in the Testament 
of St. Lewis, the king of France. But 
gradually these words, as often happens, 
changed their original import, and became 
terms of reproach and derision, For among 
those mendicant monks, and among those 
professing more than ordinary piety, there 
were found many whose piety was childish 
and superstitious, or who were crafty im- 
postors, concealing crimes and villanies 
under a mask of piety, or who united with 
their piety corrupt doctrines which were 
contrary to the prevailing religion of the 
age, These characters caused the appella- 
tion Beghard or Beguin to become dis- 
honourable, and to be used for one who is 
stupidly or anilely religious, or who imposes 
upon mankind by a show of piety and 
poverty, or who debases his piety by 
grievous errors in doctrine. The term 
Lollard underwent a similar change in its 
import, as will be shown hereafter. 

1 See the Acta Inquisit. Tholosane, pub- 
lished by Limborch, p, 298, 302, 310, 313, 
but especially. p. 307, 329, 382, 389, &e. 
Of the other passages illustrative of the 
history of the Fratricelli and Beguini, I 
will subjoin one from Jordan’s Chronicon, 
ad ann. 1294, in Muratori’s Antiguitates 
Ltal. Medti Avi, iv. 1020, which will briefly 
confirm nearly all I have said:—‘Petrus de 
Macerata et Petrus de Forosempronio, apo- 
state fuerunt ordinis Minorum et heretici. 
His petentibus eremitice vivere, ut regulam 
B. Francisci ad litteram servare possent. 
Quibus plures apostatee adheserunt, qui 
statum communitatis damnabant et decla- 
rationes regulz, et vocabant se Fratres S. 
Francisci,’ (he ought to have said, Fratri- 
cellos or parvos fratres de paupere vita), 
‘et Seeculares’ (these were the Zertiarii, 
the friends and associates of the Fratricelli, 
but who continued to be seewlars, and were ex- 
cluded from therank of Friars). ‘ Szeculares 
autem vocarunt Bizocios, vel Fratricellos, 
vel Bocasotos,’ (Here Jordan errs, in saying 
that the seculares were called Fratricellos ; 
for this name was appropriated to the real 
monks of St. Francis, and did not belong to 
the Tertiarii. His other statements are 
correct; and they show that these more 
rigid adherents to the rule of St. Francis 
were divided into two classes, namely, 
Friars and Seculars; and that the latter 
were called Bizochi). ‘Ti dogmatizabant, 
quod nullus summus Pontifex regulam B. 
Francisci declarare potuit. Item, quod 
angelus abstulit a Nicolao tertio’ Papatus 
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These Bizocht, moreover, were divided into two classes, the perfect 
and the imperfect. The former lived by begging, did not marry, and 
had no fixed residence; while the latter had permanent places of 
abode, married, possessed property, and engaged in the various occu- 
pations of life, like other citizens.! 

§ 41. Totally different from these austere Franciscan Bequini and 
Beguine were the German and Belgic Beguine, who did not indeed ori- 
ginate in this century, but now first came into notice, and in a short 
time became immensely numerous.? Certain pious females, including 
both widows and maidens, in order to keep themselves pure from the 
corruptions of the age, formed themselves into associations, and lived 
in appropriate houses, amidst exercises of devotion, and regular manual 
labour, under a directress ; yet reserving to themselves the right of 
marrying, and of withdrawing from the association at their pleasure. 
And as all females who made pretensions to more than ordinary piety, 
were called Beguttw or Beguine, that is, praying Ladies, so these 
also received the same appellation. The first association of this 
description was formed at Nivelles, in Brabant, A.p. 1226; and so 
many others followed soon after, throughout France, Germany, and 
the Netherlands, that from the middle of the century onward, there 
was scarcely a city of any note which had not its Beguinagia, as they 
were called, or Vineyards, as such associations were sometimes deno- 


auctoritatem.—Et quod ipsi soli sunt in via 
Dei et vera ecclesia,’ &c. 

1 This distinction appears clearly, from 
comparing, among others, several passages 
in the Acta Inquisit. Tholosane. See p. 
303, 310, 312, 313, 319, &e. 

2 There was much discussion in the 
Netherlands, in the seventeenth century, 
respecting the origin of these Beghardi and 
Beguine, of which I have given a full 
account, in a work not yet published, de 
Beguinis. During this discussion, the 
Beghine brought forward diplomas or 
written documents, of the most authentic 
and unexceptionable character, from which 
it appears that there were associations of 
Beguine in the Netherlands as early as 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. They 
were able indeed to produce but three such 
documents, the first dated a.p. 1065, the 
second aA.p. 1129, and the third a.p, 1161. 
The whole were published at Vilvorde, by 
the Beghine then resident there. See 
Aubertus Mirus, Opera diplomatico-his- 
torica, t. ii. c. 26, p. 948; and t, ili. p. 628, 
ed. nova. Erycius Puteanus, de Beghinarum 
apud Belgas Instituto et nomine suffragio ; 
which tract, with another of the same 
Puteanus on the same subject, is extant in 
Joseph Geldoph a Ryckel’s Vita 8. Begge 
cum annotationibus, p. 65, 227. Douay, 
1631, 4to. Hence, while it must be ad- 
mitted that those are in error who affirm 
that the class of females that are still called 
Beguine or Begutte first appeared in the 


twelfth or thirteenth century; yet the very 
small number of documents and testimonies 
puts it beyond controversy, that the Beguine 
were a very obscure party, previously to the 
thirteenth century; it may be, that they 
possessed only that one Beguinagium, which 
was at Vilvorde, in Brabant. 

3 All the Beghardi and Beghine still 
existing in the Netherlands, though existing 
under regulations very different from their 
original ones, eagerly maintain that they 
derived their name and their institution, in 
the seventh century, from St. Begga, duchess 
of Brabant, and daughter of Pipin, mayor 
of the palace in Austrasia, which lady they 
of course revere as their patroness, and 
regard as a kind of tutelary divinity. See 
Jos, Geld. a Ryckel, Vita S. Begge cum 
annotat. published at Douay and Louvain, 
This is a ponderous yolume; but in other 
respects a slender work, and stuffed with 
anile fables. Those who are unfriendly to 
the Beguint and Beguine contend that they 
derived their origin from Lambert le Begue, 
a priest of Liege, in the twelfth century, 
and a very pious man. See Peter Coens 
(a learned canon of Antwerp) in his Dis- 
quisitio Historica de origine Beghinarwn 
et Beghinagiorum in Belgio; Louvain, 1627, 
12mo, than whom no one has more learnedly 
defended this opinion. Both these opinions 
have many and distinguished advocates, 
but none that are good authorities; and 
both of them may be easily confuted, 
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minated, borrowing a name from the book of Canticles.’ All these 
female associations did not adopt the same regulations; but the 
greater part of them devoted the time that was not occupied in 
prayer and other religious exercises, to various kinds of labour, 
especially to weaving. Such of them as were really indigent, or 
disabled, or sick, sought relief in the kindness of the pious and 
benevolent. 

§ 42. This female institution was soon after imitated in the Nether- 
lands, by unmarried men, both widowers and bachelors ; who associated 
and lived together in appropriate houses, praying and labouring 
unitedly, under a director or chief, yet reserving to themselves, in the 
same manner as the females, the liberty of returning at any time to 
their former mode of life, if they pleased.2 These were called, 
according to the phraseology of the age, Beghards, corruptly pro- 
nounced Bogards by the Belgians; and by some, Lolhards; and in 
France, at first, Bons Valets (boni valeti), or Bons Gargons (boni 
pueri), and afterwards Beguins, and also, from the occupation of 
most of them, Brother Weavers (Fratres textores). The first associa- 
tion of these Beghards, it appears, was formed at Antwerp, in the 
year 1228; and it continues still in a flourishing state, though the 
fraternity have departed widely from their pristine mode of life. This 
association was followed by many others, in Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and France; yet these associations of Beghards were not so 
numerous as those of the Beghinw.2 The Roman pontiffs never for- 
mally approved, and confirmed with their sanction, these associations 
of male and female Beghards: yet they tolerated them; and often, 
at the request of principal men and women, protected them by their 
edicts and bulls against the violence and the plots of their enemies, 
of whom they had not a few. At the present day, most of the houses 
belonging to both the sexes of Beghards, are either destroyed, or con- 
verted to other uses: yet in the Belgic provinces, the houses of 
female Beghards are sufficiently numerous, while those for males are 
very few.! 


' See Matth. Paris, Hist. Major, ad ann. 
1243 and 1250, p. 540, 696. Thomas Can- 
tipratensis, in Bonwm Universale, de Apibus, 
1. ii. ec. 51, p. 478, ed. Colvener. Peter de 
Herenthal, in his unpublished Annals; an 
important extract from which is exhibited 
by Jos. Geld. a Ryckel, in his notes, ad 
Vitam S. Begge, § 196, p. 355, &e. The 
origin and establishment of the Bequinagia, 
founded in the Netherlands, during this and 
the following century, are detailed at great* 
length by Aub. Mirus, in his Opera his- 
torico-diplomatica; by Jo. Baptist Gramaye, 
in his Antiquitates Belgice ; by Anton, 
Sanderus, in his Brabantia et Flandria illus- 
trata; and by other historians of the Bel- 
@ian affairs. 

2 Matth. Paris,"Hist. Major, ad ann. 
1253, p. 639, 540. 

3 See Ryckel’s Vita 8S. Peyge, p. 685. 


Anton. Sander’s Flandria illustrata, 1. iii. 
ce. xvi. p. 136. Jo. Bapt. Gramaye, in his An- 
tig. Flandrie, and especially in Gandavuim, 
p- 22. Aubert Mirzus, Opera diplomatico- 
histor. t. ii. e. 168, p. 145, and in several 
other places. Hipp. Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, 
vii. 248, who, however, makes many mis- 
takes. Gerhard Antonius, the Pater Minis- 
ter (as the head of the sect is called) of the 
Beghards of Antwerp, in his Epistola ad 
Ryckium de Beghardorum origine et fatis ; 
in Ryckel’s Vita 8. Begge, p. 489; who 
studiously casts obscurity on not a few 
things, in order to exalt his sect. 

_ * [Some of these Beguinages are still found 
in Belgium; being clusters of houses within 
a common enclosure, built round a church. 
Each house has the name of some saint, real 
or reputed, on the door, instead of its oecu- 
pant’s name. S§.] 
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§ 43. It remains, that we briefly notice the names and merits of 
those among the Greeks and Latins, whose writings gained a lasting 
fame that others missed. Of the Greeks, who thus outstripped con- 
temporaries, must be mentioned,! NVicetas Acominatus, to whom we 
are indebted for a history, and a Thesaurus of the orthodox faith 2 
Germanus, patriarch of Constantinople, of whose productions there 
are extant, among others, a tract against the Latins, and an Exposi- 
tion of the Greek Liturgy :* Theodorus Lascaris, who has left us 
several tracts on different topics in theology ; and who also wrote against 
the Latins, as nearly all the Greek authors did, this being a subject 
to which they were prompted both by their genius and by their 
national attachments:! Nicephorus Blemmida, one of those who 
endeavoured to produce harmony between the Greeks and Latins :> 
Arsenius, whose Synopsis of the Greek ecclesiastical law is pretty 
well known:* George Acropolita, known as the author of a history, 
and for many things done with various fortune:7 John Beccus, or 
Veccus, who brought himself into much trouble, by advocating the 
cause of the Latins with more warmth than the zeal of most Greeks 
for their church would tolerate ;° George Metochita,®? and Constantine 
Meliteniota,'® who expended much effort, without effect, to unite the 


1 Concerning them all, in addition to the 
writers de Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis, see Jo. 
Alb. Fabricius’s Bibliotheca Greca. 

2 (See above, p. ii. c: i. note. Tri] 

3 (Germanus II. was a monk of the Pro- 
pontis, created patriarch about 1222, deposed 
in 1240, restored, and died in 1254. His 
exposition of the liturgy, sadly interpolated, 
was published, Greek and Latin, in the Aze- 
tuarium Duceanum, t.ii.; and about twelve 
of his sermons and homilies, with seven of 
his epistles and decrees, have been published 
in different collections of ancient works, by 
Combefis, Gretser, Leo Allat., Cotelier, 
Leunclavius, &e. TZ7.] 

4 [Theodorus Lascaris was born at Nice, 
was much devoted to literature, became em- 
peror, a.p. 1255, waged successful wars 
against the Bulgarians and others, for three 
years; then resigned, and retired to a 
monastery, where he died a.p. 1259, aged 
thirty-six. Very few of his tracts have 
been published, Z7r.] 

5 [See above, ¢. i. note. Tr] 

6 {Arsenius, surnamed Autorianus, was 
born at Constantinople, became a monk and 
an abbot at Nice; retired from office, and 
lived at Mount Athos; was made patriarch 
of Constantinople by Theodore Lascaris, 
A.p. 1255, and tutor to Lascaris’ son, at his 
father’s death, ap. 1259; resigned the pa- 
triarchate soon after; resumed. the office in 
1261; opposed and excommunicated the 
emperor Michael, who had put out the eyes 
of Arsenius’ royal.pupil; was deposed and 
banished to Proconnesus, where he lived 
in exile many years, The time of his death 


is not ascertained. His Synopsis divinorum 
Canonum, written while he was a monk, 
and arranged under one hundred and forty- 
one Titult, is in Justell’s Biblioth. Juris 
Canon. Greek and Latin, ii. 749. His Tes- 
tament, or will, was published Gr. and Lat. 
by Cotelier, Monwmenta Kceclesie Gr. ii. 
168. Tr] 

7 [See above, ¢.i. note. Tr.] 

8 {[Veceus was chartophylax of the great 
church of Constantinople, and a man of 
genius and learning. He at first strenuously 
opposed the Latins. For this the emperor 
Michael imprisoned him, with others. By 
reading the writings of Nicephorus Blem- 
mida, Veccus was converted into a friend 
and most zealous advocate of the Latins. 
Michael now made him patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, a.p. 1274. Onthe death of Michael, 
A.D. 1283, fearing the rage of the people, he 
resigned his office; was the next year han- 
ished, and passed the remainder of his days 
in exile. His writings in defence of the 
Latins, and in apology for his conduct, are 
numerous, and were published, Gr. and Lat. 
by Leo Allatius, in Grecia Orthodoxa, 
tom. i. and ii. and elsewhere. 77] 

» [George Metochita was a deacon of the 
great church of Constantinople, and a friend 
and associate of John Veccus. With him 
he contended in behalf of the Latins, and 
suffered exile for this offence. He flourished 
A.D. 1276. His writings, all in defence of 
the Latins, were published by.Leo Allatius, 
Grecia Orthodoxa, tom. ii. Tr.] 

10 [Constantine Meliteniota was archdea- 
con of Constantinople, under John Veccus ; 
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Greeks and Latins: George Pachymeres, famed for his Exposition of 
Dionysius the father of the mystics, and for a History of his own 
times,! and George of Cyprus, who acquired more fame by his invec- 
tives against the Latins, and his attack upon John Veccus, than by 
his other writings.? 

§ 44. The Latin writers form a long list; from which we shall 
produce those only who are most frequently quoted. Joachim, abbot 
of Flora in Calabria, was perhaps a pious man, and not wholly 
ignorant of the truth, but he was a man of small parts, of weak 
judgment, and given up to fanatical conceits; whom, both in his 
lifetime and after his death, the ignorant multitude regarded as in- 
spired of God. His predictions became far-famed, and have been often 
published.? Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, expounded 


many of the books of Holy Scripture.‘ 


joined with him in defending the cause of 
the Latins; and passed through much the 
same sufferings. He died in exile, in Bi- 
thynia. His tract on a union of the Greek 
and Latin churches, and another on the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit, are extant, Gr. 
and Lat. in Leo Allatius, Grecia Orthodoxa, 
Lome al.) wel 2a, 

1 [See above, ci. note. Tr.] 

2 [George of Cyprus, who assumed the 
name of Gregory, was born and educated in 
the Latin church in Cyprus. At the age of 
twenty, he went to Constantinople; changed 
his sentiments; became a monk, and one of 
the court clergy; was created patriarch A.D. 
1284; opposed and persecuted Veccus; was 
obliged to resign in 1289; retired to a 
monastery, and died not long after. He 
wrote largely against the Latins, and in 
confutation of Veceus. His chief works are 
his Zomus Orthodoxus, or Columna Ortho- 
doxie, and discourses against the blasphe- 
mies of Veccus, still remaining in manu- 
script. 

Besides the Greek writers enumerated by 
Mosheim, the following are noticed by Cave, 
in his Hist. Litt. t. 11. 

Nicolaus Hydruntinus, who flourished a.p. 
1201, was the Greek interpreter in all the 
negotiations of cardinal Benedict, both at 
Constantinople and in Greece, for a recon- 
ciliation of the Greek and Latin churches. 
He wrote in Greek various tracts against 
the Latins, from which only some extracts 
have been published. 

Nicetas Maronita, chartophylax of the 
great church of Constantinople, and then 
archbishop of Thessalonica, fl. A.p. 1201. 
He wished to effect a union of the Greek and 
Latin churches; and wrote six books on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, to reconcile 
the two parties. Leo Allatius has published 
some extracts from the work; adv. Hottin- 
ger. cap. 19. His Answers to the questions 


Francis, founder of the 


of Basil are extant, Greek and Latin, in the 
Jus Gr. Rom. 1, v. p. 346. 

Manuel Charitopulus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, about 1250, wrote some tracts 
on ecclesiastical or canon law; which Leun- 
clavius published, Greek and Latin, in his 
Jus Gr. Rom. 1. iii. p. 238, &e. 

George Moschamper, chartophylax of the 
great church of Constantinople, who flou- 
rished about 1276. He was bitterly opposed 
to the Latins, and wrote several pieces 
against them, which were answered by John 
Veecus. Nothing of his has been pub- 
lished. 

Simon, born in Crete, but of a Constanti- 
nopolitan family, is supposed by Cave to 
have flourished about 1276. A long epistle 
of his, addressed to John Nomophylax, de 
Coneiliis que processionent Spiritus Sancti 
a Filio definiverunt, was published, Gr, and 
Lat. by Leo Allatius, adv. Hottinger. p. 324. 
He wrote two other tracts on the same sub- 
ject, never published. Z7-] 

’ Gregory di Lauro composed in Italian 
a copious life of Joachim, which was pub- 
lished at Naples, 1660, 4to. His prophecies 
were first printed at Venice, 1517, 4to, and 
often subsequently. [He was a Cistercian 
monk and abbot of different monasteries in 
Italy; the last of which, that at Flora, he 
founded himself. He flourished a.p. 1201, 
and died before 1215. He wrote de Concor- 
dia veteris et novi Testamenti Libri v., Com- 
mentaries on Jeremiah, Psalms, Isaiah, 
some portions of Nahum, Habakkuk, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi, on the Apocalypse; also 
fifteen prophecies concerning the Roman 
pontiffs; and some other prophecies. All 
the above were printed at Venice, in differ- 
ent years, before 1600. Tr.] 

* [Stephen Langton was an Englishman, 
educated at Paris, where he became chan- 
eellor, and canon of Paris. Innocent III. 
inyited him to Rome, and madé him a 
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famous society denominated Minorites or Franciscans, wrote some 
pieces designed to enkindle devotional feelings in the soul, but 


with little power or genius.! 


Alanus ab Insulis was not the least 


among the dialecticians and acute reasoners of that age; he also 
paid attention to chemistry, and has said many things wisely and 


well.? 


Jacobus de Vitriaco obtained reputation by his Oriental 


history :* as did Jacobus de Voragine, by his Historia Lombardica. 
Among those who cultivated metaphysical or philosophical theo- 
logy in this age, the most distinguished were Albertus Magnus,* 


cardinal. In 1206, the pope made him 
archbishop of Canterbury, against the will 
of the king, who refused him access to his 
see, till he was compelled to it by the pope 
in 1212. [In 1215 Langton took a leading 
part in obtaining Magna Charta]. He wrote 
Commentaries on a large part of the Bible, 
besides letters and sermons; nearly all of 
which remain in manuscript in the public 
libraries of England. Zr.—Although car- 
dinal Langton was forced upon the see of 
Canterbury by Innocent IIL., justice to his 
memory demands that he should not be 
ranked among insignificant tools. He acted 
as primate with an independence worthy of 
his high station, taking part with the barons 
against the king, although the latter had 
countenance from the pope. In fact, he 
fully vindicated the discernment of Inno- 
cent’s choice, and showed that his long 
residence on the continent had impaired 
none of the feelings which became an Eng- 
lishman of commanding station and ability. 
He died in July 1228, at Slindon, in Sussex, 
whence his body was carried to Canterbury 
for interment. The Bible, it is said, was 
first divided into chapters by him. Such a 
statement at least, shows him to have been 
notoriously mindful of his professional pur- 
suits. He would not have gained the credit 
of thus facilitating reference to the sacred 
yolume, unless he had been known as a 
student of it. S.] 

1 [See above, § 25, and note. His 
works, consisting of epistles, discourses, 
prayers, and monastic regulations, were col- 
lected and published by John de la Haye, 
Paris, 1651, fol. TZr.] 

2 There were several of the name of Alan 
in this century, who have been strangely 
confounded, both by the ancients and the 
moderns. See Jac. le Beuf, Mém. sur 
? Histoire d Auxerre, i. 300, and Diss. sur 
? Hist. Eeclés. ct Civile de Paris, ii. 293, &e. 
[This Alanus de Insulis, or Alain de V’Isle, 
was a native of Flanders; studied at Paris, 
was called the Doctor Universalis, on ac- 
count of his extensive learning; and 
became a Cistercian monk. Cave supposes 
he flourished about 1215. His works, as 
collected and published by Charles du 
Visch, Antw. 1656, fol. consist of a com- 


mentary on the Canticles, on the art of 
preaching, a peenitential, on the parables, 
a collection of memorable sayings, a poem 
in eleven books on a perfectly good man, 
two books against the Waldenses, eleven 
sermons, and a few other tracts. Du Vis¢h, 
in his Biblioth. Scriptor. Cisterciens. Colon. 
1656, 4to, added Alain’s commentary on the 
prophecies of Merlin, and his tract on the 
philosopher’s stone. T.] 

$ [Jacobus de Vitriaco, or James of Vitri, 
was born (at a place of that name) near 
Paris, educated in that city, became a priest 
in his native village, and a regular canon in 
the diocese of Namur. His zeal led him to 
Toulouse, where he preached against the 
Albigenses; thence he went to Palestine, 
and became bishop of Acco or Ptolemais. 
About 1220, the pope recalled him to Rome, 
made him cardinal bishop of Tusculum, and 
sent him as legate into France, to preach up 
a crusade. He returned to Rome, spent 
several years tranquilly, and died a.p. 1244. 
His eastern and western history is in three ~ 
books: the first describes the country and 
nations of the east, and traces their history 
from the time of Mahumed to 1210; the 
second book gives the history of Europe 
during the author’s own times; the third 
returns to the oriental nations, and brings 
down their history to 1218. The first and 
third books were printed at Douay, 1597, 
8yvo, and in Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos, 
t. i. He also wrote a letter, describing the 
capture of Damietta, which is in Bongars, 
1. c. and an epistle to pope Honorius III., 
and sermons on the gospels and epistles for 
the year. Tr.| 

4 See Jac. Echard’s Scriptores Domini- 
cani, i. 464, and Jo. Bolland’s Pref. ad 
Acta Sanctor. i, 9, [alsoc. i, § 5 of this 
cefitury. Tr] 

5 On Albertits Magntis, see Jac. Echard’s 
Script. Dominicani, i. 162. [Albert the 
Great was born of noble parentage, at La- 
vingen in Suabia, a.p, 12065; was early sent 
to Passau for education, and became a 
Dominican friar in 1223, Strange stories 
are told of his obtuseness in early life, and 
of his subsequent miraculous facility in 
acquiring knowledge. He was a universal 
scholar; but particularly distinguished in 
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That these men possessed 


very inquisitive minds, acute and superior understandings, ) and 
uncommon penetration in regard to abstruse and difficult subjects, 
no candid person will deny; yet, notwithstanding, they admitted 
various things very far from satisfactory. Of others who prosecuted 


mathematics, natural philosophy, metaphy- 
sics, and scholastic theology. He taught 
at Hildesheim, Regensburg, Cologne, and 
other places in Germany, and at Paris. In 
1236, he was made vicar general of the Do- 
minicans for two years; and afterwards 
provincial of the order for Germany. In 
1249, he fixed himself at Cologne, and was 
president of the school there. In 1260, the 
pontiff obliged him to accept the bishopric of 
Ratisbon, or Regensburg ; but he resigned it 
in 1268, and retired to his favourite literary 
retreat at Cologne. He died in 1280. His 
works, in 21 volumes, folio, were published 
by Peter Jammy, at Lyons, a.p. 1641. 
They comprise eight works on dialectics ; 
twenty-eight on natural philosophy; com- 
mentaries on the Psalms, Lamentations, 
Baruch, Daniel, the twelve minor prophets, 
the four Gospels, and the Apocalypse ; 
many sermons; a compendium of theology, 
in seven books; commentaries on Lom- 
bard’s four books of Sentences ; and various 
other pieces. Tr.] 

1 Concerning Thomas Aquinas, called the 
Angel of the schools, see the Acta Sanctor. 
Martii, 1. 655, &e. and Ant. Touron’s Vie 
de St. Thomas, Paris, 1737, 4to. [Thomas 
was of the family of the counts of Aquino, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and was born at 
Aquino, A.D, 1224, Edueated in monas- 
teries, where he displayed great precocity 
of genius, he became a Dominican friar at 
Naples, in 1241, contrary to the will of his 
parents. His mother was denied access to 
him by the friars, who sent Thomas from 
one place to another, to conceal him. At 
length, in his attempted removal to 
Paris, she and her other sons seized him. 
For two years they kept him a prisoner in 
their castle, and used every effort to per- 
suade him to renounce a monastic life, with- 
out effect. In 1244, he escaped through a 
window, went to Naples, Rome, and Paris, 
and thence to Cologne, where he heard the 
lectures of Albert the Great. From Cologne 
he was ealled to Paris, to lecture on the 
Sentences. He and Bonayentura received 
their doctorates in theology at Paris on the 
same day, A.D. 1255. A few days after, he 
returned to Italy, and taught theology in 
the universities of Bologna, Rome, Fondi, 
Foggia, and Pisa. In the year 12638, he 
was appointed provincial Definitor (Visitor) 
of his order, for the province of Rome, and 
in that capacity attended the general con- 
yention of the order in London the same 


year. He at last settled down at Naples, 
on a stipend from the king, as a permanent 
teacher there. He now refused the arch- 
bishopric of Naples, offered him by the pope. 
In 1274, the pope called him to the council 
of Lyons, to maintain the principles of the 
Roman church against the Greeks: but he 
died on his way thither, at Terracina, on 
the 7th of March, 1274, aged 50 years. His 
works, as printed at Rome, 1670, fill 18 
volumes, folio, and in the edition of Paris, 
1636-1641, 23 volumes, folio. They com- 
prise comments on nearly all the works of 
Aristotle; and on the sentences of Lombard: 
a huge system of theology, entitled Summa 
Theologie in partes ii. divisa; many mis- 
cellaneous pieces, commentaries on the Serip- 
ture, sermons, &ce. T7.] 

2 Concerning Bonaventura, the patron 
saint of Lyons in France, see Colonia’s Hist. 
Littér. de la ville de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 307. 
Hist. de la vie et du culte de S. Bonaventure, 
par un Religieux Cordelier, Lyons, 1747, 
8vo. [John Bonaventura (called Eusta- 
chius and Eutychius in Greek) was born of 
honourable parentage, at Bagnarea, in Tus- 
cany, A.D. 1221, and became a Francisean in 
1243. He studied and gave lectures on the 
Sentences at Paris, where he took his doc- 
tor’s degree in 1255. The next year he was 
unanimously elected general of his order, 
an office which he held till his death, and 
filled with great advantage to the fraternity. 
He was called the Seraphie Doctor, and was 
aman esteemed and confided in by every- 
one. In 1272, the cardinals being unable 
to agree upon a new pontiff, submitted the 
election to Bonaventura, who nominated 
Theobald of Liege, or Gregory X. In 1274, 
Gregory created Bonaventura cardinal 
bishop of Albano, and called him to the 
general council of Lyons. He died at 
Lyons, while the council was in session, 
July 15th, 1274, aged 53. His funeral was 
attended by the pope, the emperor, and the 
whole council. Bonaventura was a scholar, 
aman of an acute mind, a good writer, and 
a very devout man. He united mystic with 
scholastic theology, and was a voluminous 
writer on practical religion, His works, as 
printed at Rome, 1558, in eight volumes, 
fol., comprise commentaries on the Serip- 
tures; a full comment on the Sentences 
of Lombard; a great number of tracts, 
chiefly on ascetic and practical subjects; 
letters, sermons, &e, Tr.] ’ 
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the same species of theology, a long list appears, in which are 


found men of subtlety and dexterity. 


That age held in reputa- 


tion William of Paris, a man of acuteness;! Alexander Hales, 
the expounder of Aristotle;? Robert Capito;? Thomas COantipra- 


tensis 34 John Peckham ;° 


' See especially the Gallia Christiana of 
the Benedictines, vii. 95. [William of 
Paris, D.D. was born at Aurillac, in Auvergne 
(and thence called William Alvernus), be- 
came an eminent scholar and divine, and 
was bishop of Paris from 1228 till his 
death, March 30, 1249. His works were 
printed by Bart. Ferroneus, Orleans, 1674, 
in two volumes, fol. They consist chiefly 
of tracts on moral and practical subjects ; 
yet there are several on dogmatic theology. 
He is not to be confounded with Matthew 
Paris, the historian; as he too often is in 
the references throughout the original of 
this work of Mosheim, through the mistake, 
no doubt, of the printer. TZ7.] 

? [Alexander Hales, or de Hales, was an 
Englishman, of Gloucestershire; but was 
early sent to Paris, where he spent most of 
his life in the study of scholastic theology 
and canon law, and in teaching them to 
others. He was called the IJrrefragable 
Doctor, He was a Franciscan, flourished 
about a.p. 1230, and died at Paris, August 
27, 1245. His works, as published sepa- 
rately, consist of commentaries upon the 
Scriptures ; on certain books of Aristotle; 
and on the Sentences of Lombard; a system 
of Theology ; and a few tracts. Tr.] 

3 Concerning him, Ant. Wood has written 
largely, Antig. Oxon. i. 81,105. [Robert 
Grosthead, or Capito, was. born at Strad~- 
brook, in Suffolk, and educated at Oxford 
and Paris. Returning to England, he be- 
eame archdeacon of Leicester, and then 
bishop of Lincoln, from 1235, till his death, 
October 9, 1253. He was a man of great 
learning, and of an independent mind. The 
physical sciences, law, divinity, and the 
original languages of the Bible, all engaged 
his attention. He resisted the domination 
of the pope, and laboured to reform the 
clergy. His writings consist of translations, 
comments on Aristotle, and Dionysius 
Areop., sermons, letters, and other tracts ; 
most of which still remain in manuscript. 
For a full account of him, see Milner’s 
Church History, cent. xiii. ec. 7. Tr.—His 
letters are edited by Mr. Luard, London, 
1861. Ed.] 

4 [Thomas Cantipratensis was born of 
noble parents, at Lewe, near Brussels, 
studied under Albert the Great at Cologne, 
became a regular canon at Cantimpre, or 
Champre, near Cambray, and afterwards a 
Dominican sub-prior at Louvain, and a 
bishop suffragan, and assistant to the bishop 


William Durand ;> Roger Bacon;7 


of Cambray. He flourished a.p.1255,. His 
principal work is entitled Bonwm Uni- 
versale, de Apibus ; in which he gives pre- 
cepts for the conduct of all orders of men, 
deriving his illustrations from bees. He also 
wrote several lives of reputed saints. T’.] 

° [John Peckham was born of low pa- 
rentage, at Chichester in Sussex, Eng- 
land; studied at Oxford and Paris; be- 
came a Franciscan; taught with applause 
at Oxford, Paris, Lyons, and Rome. While 
at Rome, a.p. 1278, the pope created him 
archbishop of Canterbury. On his arrival 
in England, the pope demanded of him 
4,000 marks of silver for the use of the 
holy see. Peckham had to pay it. He 
next had contention with the archbishop of 
York. He became vastly rich, founded a 
college, raised his relatives to affluence, and 
died in 1292. He wrote Collectanca Bib- 
liorum, and 47 synodical decrees, which 
have been published; and a number of 
theological tracts, which remain in MS. Tr.] 

6 (Wiliam Durand, LL.D. was born in 
Provence, of noble parents. He studied 
the civil and canon laws at Bologna, and 
took his doctorate there. He also taught 
law at Bologna and Modena; and became 
so famous as a pleader, that he was called 
the father of practice. He was auditor 
general of the Apostolic Palace, canon of 
Beauvais, and dean of Chartres. In 1274, 
he was the pope’s proctor at the general 
council of Lyons. Nicolas III. made him 
governor of the papal dominions, with the 
title of rector and count of the patrimony. 
In this capacity, he commanded successfully 
in several battles. In 1286, he was made 
bishop of Mende in France. In 1296, the 
pope sent him as ambassador to the Sara- 
cens in the East; but he died at Nicosia, 
in Cyprus. He was a learned man, a pro- 
found jurist, and a respectable theologian. 
He wrote Speculum Juris, a large work 
divided into three parts; Repertoriwm 
Juris, extracted from the preceding ; Ratio- 
nale divinorum Officiorum, in eight books ; 
also some law tracts. TZ7.] 

7 [See above, c. 1. § 9, note. Roger 
Bacon was nobly born at Ilchester, Somer- 
setshire, England, about 1206. He studied 
at Oxford and at Paris, where he took his 
degree. Languages, history, law, the phy- 
sical sciences, and theology, were his pur- 
suit. Returning to England, he taught at 
Oxford, became a Franciscan, devoted him- 
self to the physical sciences, expended much 
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Richard Middleton ;1 digidius de Columna ;? Armand de Bello 
Visu ;3 and others. But none of these attained to equal renown 
with the triumvirate above mentioned. Hugo de 8S. Caro 
was thought to have done much to advance sacred knowledge, by 
his Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. William of St. Amour 
waged war upon the fraternities that sought renown for piety in men- 
dicity, with boldness and resolution, but not successfully.° Humbert 
de Romanis endeavoured by his writings to guide the conduct and 
regulate the lives of the monks.? William Perald acquired very 
high reputation in that age, by his Summa vurtutum et vitiorum." 


time and money on experiments in optics, 
mechanics, and chemistry, was esteemed a 
magician, and confined many years as such 
to a monastery. He died about 1284, aged 
78, and was buried at Oxford. His Opus 
Maus, addressed to pope Clement IV. 
contains an abstract, by his own hand, of 
all the works he had then published, and 
nearly supersedes the necessity of reading 
any of his other printed works. T.] 

1 [Richard Middleton, or de Mediavilla, 
the Doctor solidus et copiosus, was an Eng- 
lish Franciscan and theologian, who first 
studied philosophy, law, and theology at 
Oxford, and afterwards at Paris, where he 
obtained a high reputation. In 1282, he 
was one of the commissioners appointed by 
the provincial of his order to try the cause 
of Peter John Oliva; which trial has been 
censured. He returned to England, and 
taught with great applause at Oxford, and 
died about 1300. He wrote four books of 
questions on Lombard’s Sentences ; and 
Quodlibeta theologica, containing eighty 
questions in theology ; both of which works 
haye been published ; also commentaries on 
the Gospels, and the epistles of Paul, and 
some tracts, which are not published. 7Z’r.] 

* [Aigidius de Columna, or Giles Co- 
lonna, the Doctor fundatissimus, was born 
at Rome, of the illustrious family of Co- 
lonna; studied at Rome and in other 
places; became an Augustinian eremite; 
was invited to Paris, to be tutor to prince 
Philip, son of Philip the Bold; and taught 
many years in the university of Paris. In 
1292, he was made prior general of his 
order. In 1296, Boniface VIII. made him 
archbishop of Bourges. Whether he be- 
came a cardinal or not, has been disputed. 
He died a.p. 1316, aged 69. His writings 
are very numerous, though but partially 
published, and never collectively. They 
are on scholastic theology, dialectics, on 
the Sentences of Lombard, vindications of 
Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura, and 
numerous other tracts. 7'r.] 

8 [Armand of Bellevue, or de Bello Visu, 
was a Dominican, born at Bologna, and 
master of the sacred palace at Rome. He 
is supposed to haye lived near the end of 


this century, His works are a commentary 
on the Psalms, meditations, prayers, sermons, 
and an explanation of difficult terms in 
theology and philosophy. T7r.] 

4 [Hugo of St. Cher, D.D. or de Sancto 
Caro, a Dominican, was born in Dauphiny, 
and studied at Paris; was papal ambassador 
to Constantinople under Gregory IX., be- 
came provincial of his order for France; 
was created a cardinal in 1245, after which 
he was repeatedly papal legate, especially 
to Germany. He died ap. 1260. His 
works are, Postille, or a brief commentary 
on the whole Bible, Venice, 1600, in 8 
volumes; sermons for the year; Speculum 
sacerdotum et ecclesie; and a Concordance 
to all the declinable words in the Latin 
Bible, to which Conrad of Halberstadt 
added the particles, about a.p. 1290, and 
which has been often printed. 7*.] 

5 [William of St. Amour, or de S. Amore. 
He was a native of Burgundy, and one of 
the leading doctors at Paris, in the middle 
of this century, In the controversy be- 
tween the university and the Dominicans, 
he stood in the front of the battle. The 
pope ordered him to be degraded and 
banished, in 1256. But supported by the 
university, he held his ground, and fought 
more eagerly. See above, § 28. Zr] 

6 [Humbert de Romanis, or of Romains, 
in Burgundy, became a Dominican friar 
while studying at Paris, a.p. 1225, was 
made general of the order in 1254, resigned 
the office 1263, and died in 1274. He wrote 
Instructions for monks, in six books; a 
commentary on the rule of St. Augustine ; 
two hundred sermons on various subjects ; 
lives of friars ; on the three monastic VOWS; 
and on the erudition of preachers. Most 
e nee are in the Biblioth. Patrum, t. xxy. 

rr 

7 See Colonia, Hist. Litt. de la ville de 
Lyon, ii. 322, &e. [William Perald, or 
Peralt, i.e. de Petra Alta, was born in the 
diocese of Vienne, became a Dominican 
friar in 1219, and suffragan of Lyons in 
1272. He died in 1275. His Summa 
(elementary treatise) de virtutibus et vitiis, 
has passed through numerous editions, 
This is his only work known; unless he is 
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Raymond Martini still lives in his Pugio Fidei, or his work against 
the Jews and Saracens.' John of Paris deserves an honourable place 
among the defenders of the truth and the right, because he contended 
for the power of temporal sovereigns against the machinations of the 
pontiffs, and because he openly professed his dissatisfaction with the 
prevailing doctrine respecting the Lord’s Supper.? 


the author of the sermons for the year, 
ascribed to William of Paris. T7.] 

1 [Raymund Martini, or des Martins, a 
Catalonian, and a very celebrated Do- 
minican friar, who flourished in Spain, 
A.D. 1278. At the suggestion of Raymond 
de Pennafort, general of his order, he com- 
posed his celebrated Pugio Fidei (Dagger 
of the Faith), in three parts, in which he 
confutes the Jews and Saracens out of their 
own writers. It is a learned work, was 
long the chief arsenal for other writers 
against the Jews and Mahumedans, and 
was printed with notes, by Voisin, Paris, 
1651, fol., and Lips. 1687, fol. 7'r.] 

2 His Determinatio de S. Cena, was 
published by Peter Allix, London, 1686, 
8yo. See Kchard’s Script. Dominicani, 
i. 501, &e. Stephen Baluze, Vite Pontiff: 
Avenion. i. 4, 576, 577, &e.—[John of Paris 
was a Dominican friar, and a distinguished 
theologian of Paris, about A.p. 1290. When 
Boniface VIII. attacked Philip the Fair, 
king of France, John stood forth in defence 
of the king, in a tract de Regia Potestate et 
Papali. While he was preaching in the 
assemblies of his order, and giving theo- 
logical lectures in the schools, with much 
applause, he advanced the idea, that pos- 
sibly Christ’s presence in the Eucharist was 
by impanation, or uniting himself to the 
elements, and not by a transmutation of 
their substance: the masters of Paris eried 
out against him. He was condemned of 
error, and forbidden to preach or to lecture; 
but he appealed to the pope, went to Rome, 
and died soon after his arrival, a.p. 1304. 
His tract de Regia Potestate et Papali is in 
Goldast’s Monarch. Imp. ii. 107. 

Besides those named by Mosheim, Cave 
notices the following Latin writers of this 
century. 

Giraldus, called Silvester as a nickname, 
Cambrensis from his country, and Barry 
from his family. He was the son of William 
de Barri, and born at Manor Beer, near 
Pembroke in South Wales. His uncle 
David, bishop of St. David’s, made him 
archdeacon of Brecon. He went to Paris 
for study, and there taught theology in the 
English college three years. On his return, 
he made some figure at the court of Henry 
Il. In 1185, he attended the Prince John, 
commanding an expedition to Ireland, was 
offered the bishopric of Waterford, which 
he refused. He continued somo time in 


Treland, to examine its geography and an- 
tiquities; then returned to Wales, where 
he composed his history. Afterwards, he 
accompanied Baldwin, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in preaching the crusade in Wales, 
In 1198, he was elected bishop of St. 
David's; and a controversy arising respect- 
ing that see, he went to Rome in 1200, 
and after many struggles was disappointed. 
He lived to be more than seventy years old, 
but the time of his death is unknown. His 
printed works are, a Topography of Ireland ; 
the Conquest of Ireland by the English ; 
Travels in Cambria (Wales), in two books; 
and a Description of Cambria: all extant 
in the Seriptores X. Anglici Normanici, 
Franecf. 1602, fol. [His works are now 
being edited by Mr. Brewer. d.] 

Gervasius, an English Benedictine of 
Canterbury, well acquainted with the 
Anglo-Saxon history. He flourished a.p. 
1201, and wrote an account of the conflagra- 
tion and repair of the cathedral of Canter- 
bury; Sketches of the dissensions between 
the monks of Canterbury and the arch- 
bishop Baldwin; a Chronicle of English 
history, from A.p. 1112 to a.p. 1199; and 
Lives of the archbishops of Canterbury, 
from Augustine to Hubert, inclusive: all of 
which are in the Seriptores X. Anglici, 
Lond. 1652, fol. 

William de Seligniaco, made bishop of 
Auxerre, A.D. 1206, and afterwards bishop 
of Paris, till his death, 1223. He wrote a 
Summa Theologica (system of theology), 
printed at Paris, 1500. 

Arnold of Hildesheim, and abbot of 
Imbeck, fl. 1209, and continued Helmold’s 
Chronicon, from 1171 to 1209. He is econ- 
sidered as good authority in Slavic affairs, 
but not in others. His continuation is 
published, in some editions imperfect, with 
Helmold. 

Absalom, a canon of St. Victor, Paris, 
and an abbot in the diocese of Treves, 
A.D. 1210, has left us fifty-one sermons on 
the festivals. 

Robert de Monte, or Robert de Torinneio, 
abbot of St. Michael du Mont, in the diocese 
of Avranches, in Normandy, Some think 
he flourished A.p. 1210; but others make 
him to have died A.p, 1186. The continua- 
tion of the Chronicon of Sigebert Gembla- 
censis, from 1112 to 1210, or at least to 
1182, is ascribed to him. He also wrote 
some historical and other tracts. All are 
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published by Lu. d’Achery, in Append. ad 
Opp. Guiberti, Paris, 1651, and in his 
Spicilegiwn. 

Willibrand of Oldenburg, canon of 
Hildesheim, a.p. 1211. After visiting Pa- 
lestine, he wrote an account of his travels 
in that country ; published by Leo Allatius, 
Symmict. part i. p. 104. 

Helinandus, a Frenchman, who after a 
dissolute life became a Cistercian monk, at 
Mons Frigidus, in the diocese of Beauvais. 
He flourished a.p, 1212, and died a.p, 1227. 
His great work, or Chronicle, from the 
Creation to 1204, in 48 books, with some 
sermons, martyrdoms of saints, &c. was 
published by Bert. Tissier, in his Bibliotheca 
Cisterciensis, and by Surius. 

Alexander Neckam, born at St. Alban’s, 
studied in England, visited the universities 
of France and Italy, returned to St. Alban’s, 
removed to Exeter, became a canon regular 
of St. Augustine, and was abbot there from 
12165 till his death, a.p.1227. His works, 
which are chiefly commentaries on the 
Seriptures, were never published; but are 
preserved in manuscript. 

Honorius III. pope, a.p. 1216-1227, 
famous for his zeal for crusades against the 
Saracens and the Albigenses, and for ex- 
communicating the emperor Frederic IL., 
has left us nineteen epistles; extant in the 
Concilia, Baluze’s Miscellanies, and Wad- 
ding’s Annals. 

Antony of Padua, a Portuguese of Lisbon, 
who remoyed to Italy, lived at Padua, be- 
came a Franciscan theologian and preacher, 
was called to Rome and honoured by the 
pope and cardinals, and died ap. 1231, 
He was a weak man, though a popular 
preacher. Many of his sermons, and mystic 
expositions of the Scripture, have been 
published. 

Jordan, of Saxon origin, born in the 
diocese of Mentz, became a Dominican in 
1220, provincial of Lombardy in 1222, and 
general in 1223. He died about 1236, 
leaving a tract on the origin of his order, 
and one or two devotional works. 

Ceesarius, a German, who became a Cis- 
tercian monk at Heisterbach, in the diocese 
of Cologne, a.p. 1199, was made master of 
the novices there, and then prior of a 
monastery near Bonn. He flourished avp. 
1225; and wrote de Miraculis et Visionibus 
sué temporis, in twelve Books or Dialogues 
(full of fables); a life of St. Engelbert, 
bishop of Cologne, in three books; and a 
number of sermons, all of which have been 
published. 

Gregory IX. pope, a.p. 1227-1241, 
famous for his conflicts with the emperor 
Frederic I. His works, consisting of 
numerous epistles and decrees, were col- 
lected, and: published with notes, by Jac. 
Pamelius, Antw. 1572, fol. 
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John Alegrin, a French divine, dean of 
Amiens, chanter of Abbeville, archbishop 
of Besancon in 1225, and a cardinal a p. 
1227; after which he was sent into Spain, 
to preach a crusade against the Saracens. 
He died a.p. 1236. His commentary on 
the Canticles was printed, Paris, 1521, fol. 

Raymund de Pennaforti, or de Rupe- 
Forti, a Catalonian of Barcelona, descended 
from the kings of Aragon and counts of 
Barcelona, born A.p. 1175, taught canon 
law at Bologna, became canon and arch- 
deacon of Barcelona, a Dominican friar, 
chaplain and confessor to Gregory IX., 
general of his order, A.D. 1238-1240, re- 
signed, and refused the archbishopric of 
Tarragona, and some other sees, and died 
A.Ds 1275, aged one hundred years. He 
wrote Summa de Casibus Penitentialibus, 
seu de Penitentia et Matrimonio, in four 
books, printed with notes, Fribourg, 1603 ; 
and compiled, by order of Gregory IX., 
the part of the Corpus Juris Canonict, 
ealled libri v. Deeretaliwm, or the Deeretals 
of Gregory, 

Philip Grevius, chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Paris, about a.p. 1230; has left 
us 330 sermons on the Psalms of David, 
printed Paris, 1523, 8vo. Some other of 
his commentaries exist in manuscript. 

Conrad, of Marpurg, a distinguished 
Dominican friar and preacher, confessor to 
Elizabeth, margravine of Thuringia. He 
flourished a.p. 1230, and wrote the Life 
and Miracles of Elizabeth, his patroness: 
published by Leo Allatius, Symmicta, p. i. 
. 269, 

a Petrus de Vineis, chancellor to the em- 
peror Frederie IL, and the defender of his 
rights against the pope. He made a public 
speech against the papal encroachments, in 
a diet at Pavia, a.p. 1239; and was the 
emperor's ambassador and adyoeate in the 
council of Lyons, a.p. 1245. His six Books 
of Epistles, relating to the affairs of the 
emperor Frederic, were first published, 
Basil, 1566, 8vo. 

Edmund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, 
A.D. 1234-1240, He was a great patron of 
learning, as his foundations at Oxford de- 
clare, and a zealous reformer of the disci- 
pline of the chureh and the morals of the 
clergy. He went to Rome to complain of 
the vices and corruptions in the church, 
spoke boldly there, incurred enmity and a 
heavy fine, returned discouraged, resigned 
his office, and went to France, where he 
died. In 1456, he was canonised as a saint. 
His Speculum Heclesie is in the Bidlioth. 
Putr. t. xxy. and his twelve ecclesiastical 
laws are in Linwood’s Provinciale Anglicum. 

Lucas, a Spaniard of Leon, who, after 
travelling in Italy, Greece, and Palestine, 
was in 1236 made bishop of Tuy, in Gal- 
licia, Spain. He wrote a confutation of 
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the errors of the Albigenses, in three books, 
printed in the Biblioth. Patr. t. xxv.; the 
life and miracles of St. Isidore, published 
by Mabillon and Bolland; and continued 
the Chronicon of Isidore to his own times, 
extant in Schott’s Hispania Illustrata, t. iv. 

Godefridus, a German monk in the con- 
vent of St. Pantaleon, at Cologne. He 
flourished a.p. 1237, and wrote Annals, 
from 4.p. 1162 to a.p. 1237; published by 
Freher, Seriptores Germanici, t.i. p. 239. 

Innocent IV. pope a.p. 1243-1254, a 
very ambitious and arrogant pontiff. He 
wrote commentaries on the five books of 
Decretals, and a very large number of 
epistles, which are extant in the Concilia, 
and in Wadding’s Annales and Regestum 
Pontificum. 

John de S. Geminiano, a Dominican 
monk, intimate with Thomas Aquinas, and 
an eminent theologian and preacher, who 
flourished about 1244. Gregory IX. sent 
him to preach up a crusade in Naples, 
against Frederic IJ. His Summa de Ex- 
emplis et Rerum Similitudinibus was often 
published, and particularly at Cologne, 
1670, 4to. His funeral and Lent sermons 
haye also been published. 

Peter, the son of Cassiodorus, was an 
English knight, who flourished about a.p. 
1250. His epistle to the English church, 
advising to shake off the tyrannical yoke of 
the Roman pontiff is in the Catalogus 
Tistium Veritatis, p. 365. 

Theobald Stampensis, an English secular 
priest, who perhaps flourished a.p. 1250, 
by some placed much earlier, has left us 
five epistles; in D’Achery’s Spicilegiwm, 
t. iii. 

David de Augusta, a Franciscan friar of 
Augsburg, a.p. 1250, wrote some directions 
for novices, &c.; extant in the Biblioth. 
Patrum, t. xxv. 

John Semeca, a distinguished jurist, and 
provost of S. Stephen’s, of Halberstadt, a.p. 
1250. When Clement IV. demanded a 
tenth from the clergy in France and Ger- 
many, for a crusade to Palestine, a.p. 1266, 
John resisted openly, and accused the 
pontiff of avarice, for which he was deposed 
and excommunicated. He died a.p. 1267. 
His commentary on the Decretwm of Gratian 
has been often printed with the text. 

Gertrude, a German Benedictine nun at 
Rodadersdorf, abbess there in 1251, and 
afterwards removed to Helfta, where she 
died a.p. 1290. She wrote in German, 
Exercitia Spiritualia, which being trans- 
lated into Latin, were published with the 
works of Mechtilda, a contemporary sister 
in the same nunnery. 

Robert de Sorbona, or de Sorbonne, con- 
fessor, or at least chaplain, to St. Lewis, 
king of France; a canon, first at Soissons, 
and then at Paris. In the year 1252, he 
founded the divinity college, called “the 
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Sorbonne, in the university of Paris. He 
died after 1271, leaving three devotional 
tracts, on conscience, on confession, and 
the journey to Paradise; extant in the 
Biblioth, Patr. t. xxy. 

Reinerius Sachonus, of Placentia, a dis- 
tinguished philosopher and theologian. 
He was first a leading man among the 
Waldenses, but abandoning them he became 
a Dominican friar, and inquisitor general. 
He flourished a.p. 1254, and died in 1259. 
He wrote Summa de Catharis et Leonistis, 
in ten chapters; extant in the Biblioth. 
Patrum, t. xxy., and with the notes of 
Gretser, Ingolst. 1614, 4to. 

Alexander IV. pope, a p. 1254-1261, has 
left us nearly three hundred epistles; three 
of which are in the Councils, and the rest 
in Wadding’s Annales and Regestum Pon- 
tificwmn. 

Albert, a Benedictine monk of Stade, in 
the archbishopric of Bremen; and a.p, 1232, 
abbot there till 1286, when he went to 
Rome, resigned his abbacy in 1240, became 
a Franciscan, and at length general of the 
latter order. He wrote a good Chronicle 
from the creation to 1256. It was printed 
Helmst. 1587, 4to, and Wittemb. 1608, 4to. 

John Guallensis, or Wallis, an English 
Franciscan friar of Worcester, who taught 
philosophy and theology at Oxford and 
Paris; and was called the Arbor Vitae, on 
account of his excellent doctrines. He 
flourished a.p. 1260, and died at Paris in a 
year not ascertained. His Alphabetum 
Vite Leligiose ; Breviloquium de Phi- 
losophie dignitate ct cus abusu; Brevi- 
loquium de IV. Cardinalibus Virtutibus 
antiquor. philosophor. ct principum ; Com- 
pendiloguum de Vitis Mlustr, Philoso- 
phorum; and Margarita Doctorum scu 
Summa de Regimine Vite humane, were 
all published at Lyons, 1511, fol. Some 
other of his works, on canon law, have also 
been published. 

Bonaventura Brocardus, of Strasburg, a 
Dominican friar, who went into the East, 
and resided long there, about the middle of 
the century. His description of places in 
the Holy Land was printed, Ingolst. 1604, 
Ato, Cologne, 1624, 8vo, and elsewhere, often, 

Urban IV. was papal legate in Pome- 
rania, Prussia, Livonia, and Germany; then 
patriarch cf Jerusalem; and a, p. 1261- 
1264 pope. His paraphrase on the 50th 
Psalm is inthe Biblioth. Patrum, two of his 
epistles are in the Councils, and twenty- 
four others in Wadding’s Annales and 
Regestuin Pontif. 

Henry de Segusio, bishop of Embrun, 
before 1258, and cardinal bishop of Ostia, 
1262, died 1271; so distinguished for 
knowledge of both civil and canon law 
that he was called Mons et Splendor Juris 
He wrote Summa utriusque Juris, which 
often called Aurea Summa Hostiensis; also 
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an exposition of the’ six books of the 
Decretals: both have been printed. 

Clement IV. pope, a. D. 1265-1268, has 
left us numerous epistles and bulls; extant 
in various collections of documents. 

Gilbert, or Guibert, a Franciscan friar, 
and professor of theology in the university 
of Paris, a.pD. 1270, Several of his tracts 
are extant. 

Nicolaus Hanapus, a Dominican, peeni- 
tentiary in the court of Rome, and then 
patriarch of Jerusalem, died at Ptolemais, 
A.D. 1288, His Biblia Pauperwn, or Ex- 
amples of Virtue and Vice, has been often 
printed. 

Gregory X. pope, A.D. 1271-1276, has 
left us twenty-five epistles. 

Robert Kilwarbius (Kilwarby), studied 
at Oxford and Paris, became a Franciscan, 
and archbishop of Canterbury, a.p. 1272, 
went to Rome in 1277, was made a cardinal, 
and died in 1280. He left a number of 
theological and scientific works, preserved 
in manuscript, but never published. 

Innocent V. pope, 4.D. 1276, during five 
months; left a Compendium Theologie, and a 
Commentary on the four books of Sentences. 

John XXI, (or XIX.) pope, A. D. 1276- 
1288, has left several epistles, some treatises 
on logic, and one on the cure of diseases, 
which have been published. 

Henry of Ghent, or Gandayensis, long a 
teacher of philosophy and theology in the 
Sorbonne, and called doctor Solemnis. He 
died A.D. 1293, leaving a Semma Theologie ; 
Quodlibeta Theologica, on the four books of 
Sentences: de Viris Illustribus, or an 
account of ecclesiastical authors; besides 
several other works never printed. 

Udalric or Ulric, a German of Strasburg, 
pupil of Albert the Great, a Dominican and 
theologian of Paris, died prematurely, about 
1280, leaving a Compendium of theology, 
and other works not printed. 

Mechtildis, a German lady of high family, 
and a Benedictine nun of Helfta. She 
flourished A.p. 1280, and died before 1290. 
Her Revelation, or five books of spiritual 
grace, composed in German, and translated 
into Latin, were published, with other 
works of a similar character, Paris, 1513, 
and Cologne, 15386. 

Guido Baifius, a native of Reggio, and 
a citizen and archdeacon of Bologna, an 
eminent jurist, flourished a,p. 1283. He 
wrote three books of Commentaries, entitled 
the Rosariwm, on the five books of the 
Decretals ; published, Venice, 1580. 

Nicolas IV., pope, a.p. 1288-1292, left 
numerous epistles, many of which are pub- 
lished by Bzovius and Wadding; besides 
commentaries on the Scriptures, and theolo- 
gical treatises and sermons, neyer published. 

Theodoriec de Apoldia, a native of Erfurth, 
and a Dominican friar, who flourished a,p, 
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1289. He wrote the life of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Andrew king of Hungary, and 
widow of Lewis, landgrave of Thuringia, in 
eight books; published by Canisius, Lec- 
tiones Antig. pt. ii. p. 147; also the life of 
St. Dominic, in eight books; published by 
Surius. 

Augustinus Triumphus, of Ancona, an 
Augustinian eremite friar, who spent several 
years at the university of Paris, but more 
at Venice, and at last fixed his residence at 
Naples, where he died a.p. 1298, aged 85. 
He wrote Summa de Potestate Ecclesiastica ; 
published, Rome, 1479, 4to, and 1582, 
fol.; several devotional pieces, a book of 
extracts from St, Augustine; besides several 
theological works, extensive commentaries 
on the Scriptures, and many sermons, never 
published. 

William Major, a Frenchman, peni- 
tentiary of Angers, and bishop of the same, 
A.D. 1290-1314. He wrote the history of 
his episcopate, up to the year before his 
death ; published by D’Achery, Spicileg, t. x. 

Guido, of noble birth in Burgundy, studied. 
theology and canon law nine years at Paris 
and Orleans, and after filling several other 
offices, was abbot of St. Germain of Auxerre, 
from A.D. 1277 to 1309, when he resigned 
his office, and lived a retired life till his 
death in 1313. He wrote the history of 
the abbots of his monastery, from a.p. 1189 
to 1277, published by Labbé, Biblioth. Nov. 
MSS. t. 1. 

Henry (according to some, Amandus) 
Suso, of noble birth in Swabia, a dis- 
tinguished Dominican theologian, and lec- 
turer at Constance, who flourished a.p. 
1290, and died about the close of the 
century. He wrote various tracts, epistles, 
and sermons, in German, which Laur. 
Surius translated into Latin, and published, 
Cologne, 1588, 8vo. 

Boniface VIII. pope, a.p. 1294-1303, 
has left numerous epistles and bulls, pub- 
lished by Bzovius and Wadding; besides 
the Liber Sextus Decretalium, which is a 
part of the Corpus Juris Canonici. 

Engelbert, a Benedictine, distinguished 
as early as 1273, and abbot of Admont in 
Styria from 1297. He wrote an heroie 
poem, or panegyric, on ihe coronation of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg; and a tract on the 
rise, progress, and fall of the Roman 
empire; the last is in the Biblioth. Patr. 
t. xxv. and the first is in all the collections 
of German historians. 

Thomas Wikes, or Wiccius, an English 
regular canon of St. Augustine, in the 
monastery of Oseney, near Oxford, who 
flourished about a.p. 1299. He wrote a 
Chronicle of England, from William the 
Conqueror, a.p. 1066, to the year 1304, 
which was published among the Seriptores 
Mist. Anglicane, t. ii, Oxf., 1687, fol. Tr] 
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CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


§ 1. The general state of religion —§ 2. New articles of faith introduced by Innocent — 
§ 3. The sect of Flagellants— § 4. Exegetical theology — § 5. Dogmatic theology — 
§ 6. The greater part pursued positive theology — § 7. A few Sententiarii— § 8. The 
opposers of the dialecticians —§ 9. The mystics— § 10. Moral theology —§ 11. Its 
character — § 12. Polemic theology —§ 13. Controversies between the Greeks and 
the Latins — § 14. Dispute concerning Christ’s presence in the Eucharist. 


§ 1. Tue inveterate defects of the prevailing religion, though very 
great and fundamental, were yet increased by considerable accessions. 
The Greeks and Orientals were gradually diverted more and more 
from the principles of truth and rectitude, by their hatred of the 
Latins, by their immoderate veneration for the fathers and the former 
ages, by the calamities of the times, and by the heedlessness and 
stupidity of their prelates. Among the Latins, besides the sovereign 
pontifis, who, it appears, would tolerate nothing that was even re- 
motely injurious to their majesty and authority, the scholastic doc- 
tors, among whom the Dominican and Franciscan monks stood fore- 
most, and were the most subtile, by philosophizing, disputing, dividing, 
and distinguishing, exceedingly obscured the simple and _ beautiful 
religion of Christ. The most pernicious among them — for all were 
not equal offenders—were those who led the mass of people to 
believe, that men can perform more than God requires of them, 
and that all religion consists in the external homage of the lips, and 
in certain bodily gestures. 

§ 2. In the fourth, and a very full council of the Lateran, A.p. 1215, 
Innocent III., a most imperious pontiff, without asking the opinion 
of any one, published seventy decrees: in which, besides other enact- 
ments, calculated to increase the power of the pontiffs and to give 
importance to the clergy, he widened the religious system, by adding 
to it some new doctrines, or as they are called, articles of faith. For 
whereas there had hitherto been different opinions respecting the 
manner in which Christ’s body and blood are present in the Kucha- 
rist, and no public decision had defined what must be held and 
taught on this point, Jnnocent pronounced that opinion to be the only 
true one, which is now universal in the Roman church; and he con- 
secrated to it the hitherto unknown term Transubstantiation.' He 


1See, among many others, Edm. Albertin, 
De Eucharistia, 1. iii. p. 972. [The decree 
of Innocent is in Harduin’s Concilia, vii. 
16,17. ‘Una vero est fidelium universalis 
ecclesia, extra quam nullus omnino salvatur. 
In qua idem ipse Sacerdos et Sacrificium 
Jesus Christus: cujus corpus et sanguis in 


sacramento altaris sub speciebus panis et 
yvini veraciter continentur, transubstantiatis, 
pane in corpus, et vino in sanguinem, potes- 
tate divina, ut ad perficiendum mysterium 
unitatis aecipiamus de suo quod accepit 
ipse de nostro. Et hoc utique sacramentum 
nemo potest conficere, nisi sacerdos, qui fuerit 
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also required it to be held as an article of faith, that every one is 
bound, by a positive divine ordinance, to enumerate and confess his 
sins to a priest; which indeed had before been the opinion of some 
doctors, but it was not the public belief of the church ; for up to this 
time, although the confession of sins was held to be a duty, yet every 
one had been at liberty, according to his pleasure, either to confess 
them mentally to God alone, or orally to a priest also... The recep- 
tion of both these dogmas, as of divine authority, in consequence of 
the injunction of Innocent, produced many regulations and decisions, 
wholly unknown in the Scriptures or in the early ages of the church, 
and calculated to foster superstition rather than piety. 

§ 3. Nothing perhaps will show more clearly the unsoundness of 
the religion of the age generally, and its discordance with the Bible, 
than the history of the societies of Flagellants ; which first originated 
in Italy, in the year 1263, and afterwards spread over a large part of 
Europe. <A great multitude of persons, of all ranks and ages, and 
both sexes, ran about the streets of cities and country towns, with 
whips in their hands, lashing miserably their naked bodies; and they 
expected, by this voluntary punishment, by their frightful counte- 
nances and their distracted cries, to procure the divine compassion for 
themselves and others.2 This method of appeasing the Supreme 
Being was perfectly accordant with the nature of religion as it 
existed in that age. Nor did these Flagellants do anything that had 
not been learned from the monks, and particularly from the mendi- 
cant orders. And hence they were at first highly revered, and extolled 
for their sanctity, and not only by the populace, but also by their 
rulers and governors. But when the turbulent and extravagant, 
and those contaminated with ridiculous opinions, joined themselves 
to the primitive more decent and moral Flagellants, the emperors 
and the pontiffs issued decrees to put a stop to this religious frenzy. 

§ 4. The expounders of the sacred volume, in this century, differed 
not at all from those who assumed that office in the previous times. 
Most of them declare themselves bent upon drawing out the internal 
juice and marrow of the sacred books, that is, to elicit their recon- 
dite or secret sense; and they do it so clumsily, for the most part, 
that a discerning man can hardly help growing rather sick in reading 
their commentaries. Let any who wish to try how far their patience 
will hold out, read, if they please, the Incubrations of Hugo of St. 
Cher, Stephen Langton and Anthony of Padua, on various parts of 


rite ordinatus secundum claves ecclesize, quas 


ipse concessit apostolis et eorum successori- 
bus Jesus Christus.’ Z?.] 

1 See Jo. Dalleeus, de Confessione Auri- 
culart; and many others. [This decree of 
Innocent is in Harduin, 1. ec. p. 36, art. xxi. 
It is in this form: ‘Omnis utriusque sexus 
fidelis, postquam ad annos discretionis per- 
venerit, omnia sua solus peccata confiteatur 
fideliter, saltem semel in anno, proprio sacer- 
doti; et injunctam sibi peenitentiam studeat 


pro viribus adimplere, &c. alioquin et vivens 
ab ingressu ecclesize arceatur, et moriens 
Christiana careat sepultura.’ Tr.] 

* Christ. Schdtgen, Hist. Flagellantium. 
Jac. Boileau, Hist. de Flagellans, ix. p. 253. 
A drawing descriptive of this penance of the 
Flagellant is given by Edm. Martene. Voy- 
age Littéraire de deux Bénédictins, ii. 105. 
Compare Muratori’s Antig. Ital. Medii Avi, 
vi. 469, &e, 
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the Bible. None pursued this course more diligently, or rather more 
foolishly, than the mystic doctors; of whom not one is so obtuse but 
he can see clearly, in the sacred writers, all the principles of his 
mystic theology. Nor were their adversaries, the scholastics, entirely 
averse from this method of interpretation ; though they were at more 
pains to collect the opinions of the ancient interpreters, than to devise 
new ones; as the example of Alexander Hales, William Alvernus, 
and Thomas himself,’ will show. They likewise call in occasionally 
the aid of dialectics. To assist the expounders of the sacred books, 
Hugo of St. Cher composed his index of the words in these books, or 
his Concordance to them.? The Dominicans, by direction of Jordan, 
the general of their order, set forth a new edition of the Latin version 
of the Scriptures, carefully corrected by the older copies. The Greeks 
attempted nothing in this department which is worthy of notice. But 
among the Syrians, Gregory Abulpharajus very learnedly explained 
a large part of the Bible.* 

§ 5. It would be tedious to enumerate all those who treated sys- 
tematically, either theoretical or practical theology: for all that pos- 
sessed a tolerable share of discernment and ability to write, applied 
themselves to this branch of theology: and especially all those who 
taught in the schools; among whom the Dominicans and the Fran- 
ciscans held the first rank. Nor is it necessary to recite the names 
of these doctors, or to specify all their lucubrations ; for whoever has 
made himself acquainted with Albertus Magnus, or with Thomas 
Aquinas, his disciple, has knowledge of them all. The first place 
among these writers on systematic theology belongs to Thomas 
Aquinas, who was commonly called the Angel of the schools, or the 
Angelic Doctor. For as soon as his Summa, or system of theology, 
both dogmatical and practical, began to circulate, all eagerly caught 
hold of the work, and made it, in connexion with Lombard, the 
Master of the Sentences, the basis of instruction and the source of 
correct knowledge. Some indeed have denied that this celebrated 
work was the production of Thomas:° but their reasons are by no 
means solid and satisfactory.® 

§ 6. The greatest part of these doctors followed Aristotle as their 
model; and applied his principles, both dialectical and philosophical, 
to the investigation and explication of Christian doctrines. In 
explaining metaphysically the more abstruse doctrines, they followed 
the opinions of the Realists. For this sect had far more followers, in 
this century, than the Vominalists ; which may be attributed to the 
vast influence of Albertus and Thomas, who stood at the head of the 
Realists at this time. But although these most lucid, trrefragable, 


1 [Aquinas. 7] 5 See Jo. Launoi, Zraditio Eeclesie Ro- 


| 
2 Jac. Echard’s Seript. Ord, Predic. mane circa Simoniam, p. 290. 
I. we a i 6 See Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccles. 


8 R. Simon, Critique de la Biblioth. des seeul. xiii.p. 391. Jac. Echard and Quetif’s 
Auteurs Ecclés. par M. du Pin, i. 341. Seript. Ord. Predic. see. xiii. t. i, 293, &e. 
4 J. S. Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vat, ii. Ant. Touron’s Vie de St. Thomas, p. 604. 
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seraphie, and angelic doctors, as they were called, may have viewed 
themselves as sagacious and powerful defenders of revealed reli- 
gion, yet they very often poured darkness rather than light upon 
their subjects. For, not to mention their intolerable and often ridi- 
culous phraseology, or their disgusting barbarism of style, and to pass 
by their senseless eagerness for prying into subjects inscrutable to 
man, they failed in the very points in which true philosophers ought 
least of all to be found defective. For their definitions are obscure 
and inaccurate, and their divisions are unsuitable and illogical. 
And these faults, which necessarily produce confusion of thought 
and obscurity in reasoning, are chargeable on the great Thomas 
himself. 

§ 7. This propensity to examine religious subjects by the powers of 
reason and human sagacity, greatly lessened the number of those who 
were accustomed, in the manner of the ancients, to demonstrate reli- 
gious truths by the Scriptures and by the authority of the fathers, 
without employing philosophy, and who were therefore called biblical 
divines. Certain pious men indeed,’ and even the Roman pontiffs,? 
seriously admonished the theologians, and more especially those of Paris, 
to avoid the subtleties of philosophy, and to teach the doctrines of 
salvation according to the Scriptures, with simplicity and purity: but 
their admonitions were fruitless. For so great was the enthusiasm 
for metaphysics, dialectics, and philosophy, that no arguments or 
exhortations could control it. The scholastic doctors did not indeed 
wholly disregard the Scriptures and tradition ; but what they adduced 
from either source showed plainly that neither had been carefully 
consulted by them.? At length they gave up all such care to others, 
reserving to themselves nothing more than skill in disputing and phi- 
losophizing. Of this thing not the least obvious reason may be 
detected in the circumstances of the parties themselves. For most 
of these doctors were of the Dominican or Franciscan bodies. Now 
these communities, from holding no property, wanted even libraries, 
and were moreover required to lead an unsettled life. Of course, 
therefore, such of them as wished to make a figure as writers, were 
under a necessity to rely wholly upon their own ingenuity. 

§ 8. The followers of the old divines deemed it the more necessary 
to resist strenuously these new dialectical theologians, in proportion 
as they instilled corrupt and dangerous sentiments into the youth in 
their schools. For they not only explained the mysteries of religion 
according to the principles of their dialectics, subjecting them to the 
empire of reason, but they also brought forward doctrines that were 


1 See Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iti, 9, 
129, 180. Anton, Wood’s Antig. Oxon. i, 
91, 92, 94. 

2 See especially a sharp and memorable 
epistle of Gregory IX. to the Parisian mas- 
ters; in Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iii. 129, 
which concludes with these words: ‘Man- 
damus et districte preecipimus, quatenus sine 
fermento mundane scientiz doceatis theo- 


logicam puritatem, non adulterantes verbum 
Dei philosophorum figmentis— sed contenti 
terminis a patribus institutis mentes audi- 
torum vestrorum fructu celesti eloquii sagi- 
netis, ut hauriant de fontibus Salvatoris.’ 

° Peter Faydit’s Altération du Dogme 
Théologique par la philos. @ Aristote, p. 289. 
Rich. Simon’s Critique de la Biblioth. des 
Auteurs Ecclés. par M. du Pin, i. 170, 187, 
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absolutely impious, and manifestly hostile to religion, doctrines relat- 
ing to God, to matter, the world, the origin of all things, and the 
nature of the human soul; and if any one taxed them with the fact, 
it was their custom to answer, that these doctrines were philosophi- 
cally true, and* consonant with right reason; but that they readily 
admitted them to be theologically false. And hence, throughout this 
century, in all the universities, and particularly at Paris and Oxford, 
you might see the ancient and biblical divines opposing the decisions, 
the opinions, and the treatises of the dialectic theologians, and both 
publicly and privately accusing them of corrupting the religion of the 
Scriptures.'. Even St. Thomas was judged by the Parisians to be 
unsound, or to deviate on many points from the simple truth.2 He 
escaped, indeed, though involved in various contests, without harm: 
but others who had less weight of character, were required publicly 
to confess their errors while alive or were severely censured after their 
deaths. 

§ 9. Still more dangerous to the scholastic divines were the mystics, 
and all those who maintained that piety was the only thing to be 
regarded, and that men should wholly give up disputations on reli- 
gious questions ; for these opinions were acceptable to the people, and 
had great influence over them. Hence accusations and antipathies 
from such quarters, the dialecticians thought, were not so much to 
be repelled by force, as to be conciliated by prudent measures. They 
therefore extolled mystic theology with lavish praises; and even ex- 
plained its principles in various treatises, combining it with the 
theology taught in the schools, notwithstanding a total difference of 
character between the two systems. The works written upon this prin- 
ciple by Bonaventura, Albert the Great, Robert Capito [ or Grossetéte ], 
and Thomas Aquinas are well known. Nor did they blush to pub- 
lish comments on Dionysius himself, the corypheeus of the mystics, 
whom perhaps they at the same time viewed with secret contempt.’ 

§ 10. Therefore, in this century, both the scholastics and the 
mystics wrote treatises on the duties of a Christian life, and the way 
in which the soul is to be purified from its corruptions; but, as may 


1 See Matth. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 641. 
Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iii. in many 
places, but especially p. 397, 430, 433, 472, 
&e. 

2 See Jo. Launoi, Historia Gymnas. Na- 
varrent, pt. iii. 1. iii. e. exvi. in his Opp. t. 
iv. pt.i.p. 485. Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. 
iv. 204. Peter Zornius, Opuscula Sacra, 1. 
p. 445. Rich. Simon, Lettres Choistes, i 
266, &e. Jac. Echard’s Seript. Ord. Pre- 
dicator. i. 485, &c. 

8 [Whether Mosheim has here stated the 
real motives of these men in extolling and 
expounding the principles of the mystics, 
those must judge who are familiar with their 
writings. Metaphysical theology, and mys- 
tical, will be found often associated in the 
minds of the devout in every age. And in 

Q 


that age, the mystics gave at least as good 
evidence of deep-toned piety, or of intimate 
communion with God, as any others; and 
such men as Bonaventura may easily be 
supposed to have felt not a little sympathy 
with them in their deyout contemplations. 
‘Who does not know how much the writings 
of Thomas 4 Kempis (a mystic of the four- 
teenth century) have been admired, even by 
Protestants, quite to the present times? 
Besides, those more deyout scholasties give 
too much evidence of sincerity and integrity 
to admit, without strong proof, that they 
would, deliberately and systematically, com- 
mend and write books in defence of a religious 
system which, in theit hearts, they viewed 
with contempt. Z>.] 
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readily be supposed, their treatises are very different in character. 
What the mystics taught and recommended as being a life of piety, 
may be learned from the annotations of George Pachymeres on Diony- 
sius, written in Greek, and from the Spiritual Institutes, or Com- 
pendium of mystic theology, by Humbert de Romanis. The primary 
object of the scholastics was to explain the nature of virtues and 
vices; as is manifest from the numerous Summas! of the virtues and 
vices that appeared in this age. The virtues they divided into the 
moral (which are precisely those that Aristotle recommended to his 
disciples), and the theological, of which they reckon three, faith, hope, 
and charity, under countenance from St. Paul’s words (1 Corinth. 
xiii. 13). In explaining both, they spend more time on questions and 
controversies, than in giving direct and lucid instruction. In this 
department, the pre-eminence is due to Thomas, who devotes the 
entire second part of his Swmma to moral or practical theology, and 
on whom innumerable others wrote commentaries. 

§ 11. But great care is necessary in reading the writers on moral 
theology of this and the following centuries. For, though they use 
the same terms that the inspired writers and ourselves also do, yet 
they assign to them very different imports. The justice, charity, 
sanctity, and faith of most of the doctors of this age, are not identical 
with the virtues which Christ and his apostles designate by these 
terms. According to our Saviour’s judgment, he is a holy and pious 
man, who devotes his entire soul to God and to his law: but the 
writers of these times denominate him a holy and pious man, who 
divests himself of his possessions and worldly goods, in order to enrich 
the priests, and to build churches and monasteries, and who does not 
deny or neglect to do anything which the pontiffs would have men 
believe or do. And it is lawful and right, if we may believe these 
writers, to treat with all possible severity, and even to massacre, a 
heretic ; that is, one who will not be submissive to the will of the 
Roman pontiff. The justice, therefore, which was inculcated in 
that age, was a very different thing from that which the Scriptures 
enjoin. 

§ 12. Among the Greeks, Nicetas Acominatus, in his Treasury of 
the Orthodox Faith, attacked all the sects, but it was in the manner 
of the Greeks, that is, by the testimonies and the authority of the 
fathers and ecclesiastical councils, rather than by the declarations of 
Holy Scripture and by sound arguments. Among the Latins, Ray- 
mund of Pennafort, a Spaniard, attempted to confute the Jews and 
Saracens, not in the manner practised previously, by penalties and the 
sword, but by arguments.? This led many others, who were no con- 
temptible disputants, and who were acquainted with the Hebrew and 
Arabic languages, to assail these nations in a similar manner; among 
whom, Raymund Martini, the author of the Pugio Fidei, stands 
indisputably pre-eminent. Thomas also contended for the truth of 


1 (Or systems. TZr.] 3 Peter Bayle, Dicti re, i 
' ‘ yle, Dictionnaire, ii. 2077, art. 
? Jae. Echard and Quetif’s Script. Ord, Martini. PaulColomesius, Hispania Orien- 
Predicator, 1. see. xiii, p. 106, &e, talis, p. 209, . 
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Christianity, in his Summa contra gentes; which is no contemptible 
performance.' And Alanus ab Insulis [Alain de V’Isle| did the 
same, in his work Against the Jews and the Pagans. Those who 
engaged in other controversies, were far inferior in merit to these, and 
aimed rather to render their adversaries odious, than to make them 
love the truth. 

§ 13. The principal controversy of this century was that which had 
produced separation between the Greek and Latin churches; and in 
discussing and endeavouring to settle which, nearly the whole century 
was consumed in unsuccessful efforts. Gregory IX. employed the 
Franciscan monks, especially after the year 1232, in negotiations for 
peace with the Greeks: but their efforts were unavailing.? Afterwards, 
in the year 1247, Innocent IV. sent John of Parma, with other Fran- 
ciscans, to negotiate with the Greeks: and on the other side, the 
Greek patriarch came in person to Rome, and was created legate of 
the apostolic see.* But still, several causes prevented an adjustment 
of all difficulties. Under Urban IV. the business was managed 
more successfully. For Michael Palcologus, as soon as he had 
expelled the Latins out of Constantinople, in order to establish his 
empire and secure the friendship of the Roman pontiff, sent ambassa- 
dors to Rome, declaring his readiness to conclude a peace. But 
Urban died before the difficult negotiations were brought to a con- 
clusion.4 Under Gregory X., after various discussions in the second 
council of Lyons, A.D. 1274, John Veccus, the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and some other Greek bishops agreeing to it, the Greeks pub- 
licly consented to the terms of compromise prescribed by the pontiff. 
But on a change in the state of public affairs, the fear of a war from 
the Latins being at an end, Andronicus, the son of Michael, in the 
council of Constantinople, held in the palace of Blacherne, A.p. 1284, 


1 Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Delectus Argumen- 
torum et Seriptor. pro Veritate Religionis 
Christiane, p. 270. 

2 The records of the transaction are extant 
in Luke Wadding’s Annales Minorum, ii. 
279, 296, &e., and in Jac. Echard’s Script. 
Ord. Predicator. i. 103, 911, &e. See also 
Matthew Paris, Historia Major, p. 386, &e. 
[The union was prevented by the well- 
known principles of the Roman court, which 
had all one aim, namely, to subject the 
whole world to themselves, or to make all 
nations tributary to the see of Rome, and 
thus to enrich themselves at the expense of 
others. At least, the Greek patriarch Ger- 
manus, in his letter to the cardinals, in the 
above-cited passage of Matthew Paris, says, 
‘Destroy the cause of the ancient hostility 
between the Latins and the Greeks—we 
have commenced the negotiation for peace, 
and have written to the pope: let God purge 
your hearts of all high thoughts, that exalt 
themselves against a fraternal union. The 
severing of our union proceeds from the 
tyranny of your oppression, and the exac- 


tions of the Roman church; which, from 
being a mother, has become a step-mother, 
and is ike a rapacious bird, that drives away 
her own young; which tramples upon the 
lowly, in proportion as they are the more 
prostrate. Therefore, let Roman avarice, 
inveterate as it is, be subdued; and let us 
proceed to an examination of the truth. — 
You, eager solely for earthly possessions, 
collect together silver and gold from every 
quarter; and yet you saythat you are the dis- 
ciples of him who said, Silver and gold have 
I none. You make kingdoms trebutary to 
you; you increase your revenues by nayiga- 
tions; your deeds contradict the profession 
of your lips.’ Schl.] 

8 See Stephen Baluze, Miscellanea, vii. 
370, 388, 393, 397, 497, 498. Wadding’s 
Annales Minor, iii. and iv. p. 37, &e. 

4 Wadding’s Annales Minor, iy. 181, 201, 
223, 269, 303. 

® See Wadding’s Annal. Minor. iv. 343, 
871, v. 9, 29, 62. Colonia, Hist, Littér. de 
la ville de Lyon, ii, 284, 
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annulled this disgraceful compromise, and sent its author Veceuws into 
exile! After this, the rancour and the disputes became more violent 
than ever. 

§ 14. We pass over the private and minor controversies that arose 
here and there. The only one that remains, and that deserves notice, 
is the discussions in France, and in other countries during this cen- 
tury, respecting the Lord’s Supper. Notwithstanding that Innocent 
III., in the Lateran council of 1215, had placed transubstantiation 
among the public doctrines of the Latin church, yet many had doubts 
of the validity of this decree; and they maintained, that other 
opinions were not improbable. Those who approved the Berengarian 
— gentiment, that the bread and wine were only symbols of the body and 
blood of Christ, dared not publicly avow and defend their opinions.” 
Yet there were many who deemed it sufficient to maintain what is 
called the real presence; though they might explain the mode of that 
presence differently from Innocent. Pre-eminent among these was 
John surnamed Pungens-Asinum,' a subtle doctor of Paris, who near 
the close of the century avowed at Paris his preference of consubstan- 
tiation before transubstantiation; and yet was not condemned by 
the doctors there, for advancing such an opinion.? 


CHAPTER IV. 


HISTORY OF RITES AND CEREMONIES. 
§ 1. Increase of rites —§ 2, Eucharistic rites —§ 3. Year of Jubilee. 


§ 1. Ir would be endless to enumerate all the additions which the pon- 
tiffs made publicly, and the priests and monks privately, to the exterior 
of religion, in order to render it more splendid and imposing. We 
shall, therefore, despatch the extensive subject in a few words. Those 
who directed public worship conceived that the religion generally 


1 Leo Allatius, de Perpetua Consensione Paris, surnamed Pungens Asinwm, lived in 


Eccles. Orient. et Occident. 1. ii. e, 15, 16, p. 
727, &e. Fred. Spanheim, de Perpetwa Dis- 
sensione Grecorum et Latinor, in his Opp. 
ii. 488, &c. and elsewhere. 

2 Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iii. 373. 

3 Peter Allix, Prefatio ad F. Johannis 
Determinat. de Sacramento Altaris, Lond. 
1686, 8yo. 

4 [The Ass-goader, Zr.] 

5 His book was published by Peter Allix 
[Lond. 1686, 8vo.] See Baluze, Vite Pontif. 
Avenion. i. 576. D’Achery, Spicileg. Veter. 
Scriptor, ui. 68. Jac. Echard’s Seript. Do- 
minicant, i. 661. [According to Du Pin, 
Auteurs Ecclésiast, see, xiv. ch, y. John of 


the fore part of the thirteenth century, and 
was a different person from that John of 
Paris, who opposed the papal doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Neither did this latter 
John escape censure from the divines of 
Paris, for in 1305 they silenced him, and 
forbade his either preaching or lecturing, on 
pain of excommunication. He appealed to 
the pope, then at Bourdeaux, who appointed 
commissioners to try the case; but before 
the day of trial, John died, on the 15th Jan. 
1306. Similar to this are the statements of 
Dr, Cave (Hist. Litt.) and Jo, Alb. Fabri- 
cius, Biblioth. Med. et Infime Latinitatis, 1, 
1x. p. 822. Zr.) : 
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embraced in those times, was not so much to be presented to the 
understanding as to the eyes and the senses of mankind, in order to 
render it more striking and impressive. Hence at stated times, and 
particularly on the festivals, they were accustomed to exhibit the 
divine works and beneficent acts, and all the more striking facts in 
sacred history, by signs and emblems, or rather by mimic representa- 
tions." These spectacles, partly comic and partly tragic, though they 
might gratify the senses, and produce some slight emotions in the 
soul, were still rather prejudicial than advantageous to the cause 
of religion; and they afforded matter for ridicule to the more dis- 
cerning. 

§ 2. No one will think it strange, that after the establishment of 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, the consecrated bread of the 
Eucharist should have received divine honours. This having become 
an established custom, the various ceremonies by which that bread 
was honoured, followed of course. Hence those splendid caskets, in 
which God, in the form of bread, might reside as in his house, and be 
carried from place to place: hence, lamps and other decorations were 
added to these reputed domiciles of a present deity : hence, this bread 
was carried in splendid processions along the streets to the sick; and 
other rites of the like character were introduced. This superstition 
reached its zénith, when the festival of Corpus Christi, as it is called, 
was instituted. One Juliana, a nun who lived at Liege, in the 
Netherlands, gave out that she had been divinely instructed, that it 
was the pleasure of God, that an annua! festival should be kept in 
honour of the holy supper, or, rather, of the body of Christ present in 
the holy supper. Few persons gave credit to her vision.” But Robert, 
the bishop of Liege, in the year 1246, ordered this new festal day, 
though very many were opposed to it, to be celebrated throughout his 
district. After the death of Juliana, her friend Eve, another woman 
of Liege, ceased not from prosecuting the business; till at length 
Urban IV., in the year 1264, imposed that festival upon the whole 
church. Yet this pontiff died shortly after signing this decree; so 
that this festival was not universally observed by the Latin churches, 
until Clement V., in the council of Vienne, A.D. 1311, confirmed the 
edict of Urban.? And this festival contributed to establish the people 
in the doctrine of transubstantiation, more than the decree of the 
Lateran council under Innocent III. 

§ 3. At the close of the century, Boniface VIII. added to the public 


1 This extravagance in getting up religious 
shows originated, I suspect, with the mendi- 
cant orders. 

2 [‘ This fanatical woman declared, that as 
often as she addressed herself to God, or to 
the saints in prayer, she saw the full moon 
with a small defect or breach in it; and 
that, haying long studied to find out the 
signification of this strange appearance, she 
was inwardly informed by the Spirit, that 
the moon signified the church, and that the 
defect or breach was the want of an annual 


festival in honour of the holy sacrament.’ 
Macl.| 

3 See Barthol. Fisen’s Origo prima Festi 
Oorporis Christi ex viso Sancte virgini Ju- 
liane divinitus oblato, Liege, 1619, 8vo. 
Jo. Dalleeus, de Cultws Religiosi Objecto, p. 
287, &c. Acta Sanctor. Aprilis, i. 437, &e. 
and 903; and (one who should have been 
named first) Benedict XIV., the Roman 
pontiff, de Festis Christi e¢ Marie, 1. i.e. 
xiii, in his Opp. x. 360. 
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ceremonies of the church, the year of jubilee; which is still celebrated 
at Rome, with great pomp and splendid preparations. In the year 
1299, there arose among the people at Rome a rumour that all such 
as should the next year visit the temple of St. Peter, would obtain 
the pardon of all their sins; and that this privilege was annexed to 
every hundredth year. Boniface ordered inquiry to be made into 
the truth of this opinion; and he learned, from many witnesses of 
good credit, that, according to very ancient ecclesiastical law and 
usage, all those who devoutly visited St. Peter’s church, in the course 
of the years that terminate centuries, merited thereby indulgences for 
a hundred years. The pontiff, therefore, in an epistle sent through- 
out Christendom, decided, that in every centennial year, all that 
should confess and lament for their sins, and devoutly visit the 
temples of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome, would receive plenary 
abolition of their sins! The successors of Boniface adorned this 
institution with many new rites; and after finding by experience, that 
it brought both honour and gain to the church of Rome, they limited 
it to shorter periods, so that, at the present time, every twenty-fifth 
year is a jubilee.? 


CHAPTER V. 


HISTORY OF HERESIES. 


§ 1. The Nestorians and Jacobites —§ 2. Conflicts of the pontiffs with heretics little 
known— § 3, Commencement of the Inquisition in Languedoc, in France— §§ 4, 5. Its 
form — § 6. Its prerogatives. General odium against it—§ 7. Severer measures 
against the heretics, especially the Albigenses — § 8. The count of Toulouse in vain 
opposes the pontiff—§ 9. The brethren and sisters of the free spirit — § 10. Their 
mystic theology — § 11. Some of them held better sentiments, and others worse — 
§ 12. Amalrie—§ 13, Joachim. Wilhelmina —§ 14, The sect called Apostles — 
§ 15, The grievous fault of Joachim, 


§ 1. Tur Greeks mention the rise of no new sects in this century. 
The oriental communities of Jacobites and Nestorians, who spurn the 
Latin laws no less firmly than the Greeks, were solicited repeatedly 


1 Such is the statement of Jac. Cajetan, 
nephew of Boniface VIII., and cardinal of 
St. George, in his Relatio de Centesimo seu 
Jubileo Anno; which is in all the Bidblio- 
thecas of the Fathers, and particularly in 
the Biblioth. max. Patrwn, xxv. 267. Nor 
is there any reason why we should suppose 
that he misrepresents facts, or that Boni- 
face acted craftily and avariciously in this 
matter, 

2 The writers on the jubilee are enume- 
rated by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Bibliograph. 
Antiquar. p. 316, &c. ; to his list others may 
beadded, andamong them, especially,Charles 


Chais, a recent author, whose Lettres His- 
toriques et Dogmatiques sur les Jubilés et les 
Indulgences, were published at the Hague, 
1751, 3 vols. 8vo. [He was a minister of 
the French church at the Hague. The first 
volume of the Letters is devoted to the his- 
tory of the Roman jubilees, traces their origin 
to the avarice of Boniface VIII. a.v. 1300, 
points out their resemblance to the Roman 
secular games, and gives a particular account 
of each jubilee, from their origin in 1300 

to 1750. The second and third volumes 


ree > to the subject of Indulgences, 
bh 
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by pontifical legates of the orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic, 
to put themselves under the dominion of the Roman pontiffs. Jnno- 
cent IV, endeavoured to unite both bodies under himself in the year 
1246. And Nicolas IV. offered terms of reconciliation to the Nes- 
torians, and particularly to those inhabiting northern Asia, in the 
year 1278.’ “And some of the bishops of both those sects seemed not 
averse from the proposed terms. But after a short time, from various 
causes, all hopes of such a reconciliation vanished. 

§ 2. During the whole of this century, the Roman pontiffs were 
engaged in fierce and bloody conflicts with heretics ; that is, with such 
as taught differently from the teaching prescribed by the church of 
Rome, and brought under discussion the power and prerogatives of 
the pontiffs. For the sects of the Cathari, the Waldenses, the Petro- 
brusians, and many others, spread over all Europe, and especially 
over Italy, France, Germany,” and Spain, collected congregations, and 
threatened great danger to the Romish domination. New sects were 
added to the old ones, differing indeed widely in their opinions, but 


1 Odor. Raynald, Annales Eccles. t. xiii. 
ad ann. 1247, § 32, &c. and t. xv. ad ann. 
1303, § 22, and 1304, § 23, Matth. Paris, 
Hist. Major, p. 372. 

? [In Germany they were called Stedingers, 
from a district in ancient Friesland, where 
they were most numerous, and Hallean 
heretics, from a town in Swabia where they 
resided. The Stedingers were accused of 
magic and of Manichzism, but seem rather 
to have been Waldensians than Manicheans. 
Their chief difference was, that they refused 
to pay tithes to the bishops, particularly to 
the bishops of Bremen and Minden, and, in 
general, resolved to be free from the oppres- 
sive slavery of the clergy. These poor 
people, in 1234, were nearly exterminated 
by an army of 40,000 crusaders. See Ritter’s 
Diss. depago Steding et Stedingis Hereticis ; 
and Harzheim’s Concilia German. iii. 561, 
&e. The Hallean heretics may be best 
understood from the account of Albrecht of 
Stade, in his Chronicon, ad ann, 1248. He 
thus describes them: ‘Strange and miser- 
able heretics began to multiply in the church 
of God; who striking the bells, and calling 
the barons and freeholders together, at 
Halle in Swabia, thus preached in public: 
that the pope was a heretic; and all the 
bishops and prelates, simoniacs and heretics ; 
and also the inferior prelates and the priests; 
because, being defiled with vices and mortal 
sins, they had no authority to bind and 
loose; and that they all seduced the people: 
that priests guilty of mortal sins, could not 
administer the sacrament: that no man 
living, neither the pope, nor the bishops, could 
interdict the worship of God; and that those 
who prohibited it, were heretics and seducers ; 
that the Dominicans and Franciscans cor- 
rupted the chureh, by preaching falsehood ; 


and that all those monks, and likewise the 
Cistercians, led sinful and unrighteous lives : 
that there was no one who declared the 
truth, and who observed good faith in action, 
except themselves and their associates ;— 
that hitherto your preachers have buried the 
truth, and have preached falsehood, while 
we do the contrary. The indulgence(pardon) 
which we offer to you, is not fictitious and 
fabricated by the apostolic (the pope) nor 
by the bishops, but comes solely from God 
and from our order. We dare not make 
mention of the pope, because he leads so 
wicked a life, and is a man of so bad 
example.— Pray ye for the emperor Frederic 
and for Conrad—the pope has not the power 
of binding, nor of loosing, because he does 
not lead an apostolical life.”— See also John 
Gottfr. Bernhold’s Diss. de Conrado IV., 
imperatore, Hallensium hereticorwm ali- 
quando defensore; Altdorf. 1758.— Among 
the Inquisitors in Germany, Conrad of Mar- 
purg rendered himself particularly famous, 
He was a Dominican, and confessor of St. 
Elizabeth of Thuringia, whose biography he 
composed; and with much simplicity he 
united all the qualities requisite for so bloody 
andinhuman an officeas that of an inquisitor. 
This abominable man, burning with hatred 
for heretics, raved against high and low, 
allowed no one a legal trial, but imprisoned 
theinnocent, till they would themselves con- 
fess guilt, of which they were unconscious. 
See Albrecht’s Chronicon, ad ann, 12383. 
The German archbishops counselled him to 
use greater moderation ; but the delirious 
man continued his mad career, preaching a 
crusade against the heretics, till at last he 
was put to death by some noblemen, near 
Marpurg. See Harzheim’s Concilia German, 
iii, 543, &e, Sehi.] 
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all agreeing in this, that the prevailing religion was false, and that 
the Roman pontiffs most unjustly arrogated to themselves dominion 
over Christians and their religious worship. And not a few of the 
noblemen listened, with favourable and even eager attention, to the 
doctrines maintained by these classes of persons out of the Scriptures, 
against the power, the wealth, and the vices of the pontiffs and of 
the whole clerical order. Hence new and extraordinary arms were 
requisite to overcome and subdue an opposition so numerous and 
so powerful. 

§ 3. Nowhere was there a greater number of heretics of every 
description, than in Languedoc and the adjacent regions. For several 
persons, and especially Raymund VI. count of Toulouse," afforded 
them protection; and the bishops in those provinces were so negligent 
and remiss in their proceedings against heretics, that they could 
found and augment their congregations without fear. On being ap- 
prised of these facts, Innocent III. sent extraordinary legates into 
these provinces, near the beginning of the century, to correct the 
faults committed by the bishops, and to extirpate the heretics by all 
possible means. These legates were Raynier, a Cistercian monk, and 
Peter de Castronovo, or Castelnau,? archdeacon of Maguelonne, and 
afterwards, likewise, a Cistercian monk. To these were subsequently 
added others; the most noted of whom was Dominic, a Spaniard, 
the well-known founder of the order of preaching friars, who, 
returning from Rome in the year 1206, connected himself with these 
papal legates, and, as well by sermons as in other ways, very strenu- 
ously assailed the heretics. Those men acting by authority from the 
pontiff, and without consulting the bishops, or asking their aid, 
hunted after heretics; and such of them as they could not convert by 
arguments, they caused to be subjected to capital punishments. In 
the language of common parlance, they were called Inquisitors; and 
from them, that terrible tribunal for heretics, called the Inquisition, 
took its rise. 

§ 4. As this new class of functionaries, the Jnquisitors, performed 
effectually the duties assigned them, and purged the provinces ir 
which they laboured of numerous heretics, similar papal legates were 
stationed in nearly all the cities whose inhabitants were suspected, 
notwithstanding opposition from the people, who often either expelled 
or massacred the Jnquisitors. The council of Toulouse, in which 
Romanus, cardinal of St. Angelo, presided as pontifical legate, .p. 
1229, proceeded still further; for it ordered the establishment of a 


1 [Son of Raymund V., by Constance, 
sister to Lewis VII., king of France. He 
was born Oct. 27, 1156, and succeeded his 
father, Jan. 6, 1194. He seems to have 
imbibed very early that antipathy to the 
Roman church which was general in his 
extensive territories, but he did not pub- 
licly embrace any doctrine, branded as 
heretical, at the outset of his reign. He 
very soon, however, showed himself without 
any monastic prepossessions, by an attack 


upon one abbey, and by imprisoning the 
abbot of another. For these acts he was 
excommunicated by Celestine III. But 
Innocent III. absolyed him, Hurter’s Zr- 
nocent IIT. ii. 55. 8.] 

* Very many of the Romish writers de- 
nominate this Peter the first Inquisitor ; 
but in what sense he was so, will appear 
from what we are about to say. See, con- 
cerning him, the Actw Sanctor. tom. i, 
Martii, p. 411, &e. . 
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board of Inquisitors in each city, composed of one priest and three 
laymen.' But Gregory LX, altered the institution in the year 1233, 
and conferred on the preaching friars or Dominicans, the Inquisition 
for heresy in France; and by a formal bull freed the bishops from 
that duty.” And upon this, the bishop of Tournay, as papal legate, 
stationed Peter Cellani and William Arnald, as the first Inquisitors 
of heretical pravity, at Toulouse; and soon after, he created similar 
inquisitors in all the cities where the Dominicans had convents.? 
From this period we are to date the commencement of the dreadful 
tribunal of the Inquisition; which, in this and the following centuries, 
subdued such hosts of heretics, either by forcing them back into the 
church, or by committing them to the temporal authorities to be 
burned. For the Dominicans erected, first at Toulouse, and then at 
Carcassonne and other places, permanent courts, before which were 
arraigned not only heretics, and those suspected of heresy, but like- 
wise all that were accused of magic, soothsaying, Judaism, sorcery, 
and similar offences. And these courts were afterwards extended to 
other countries of Europe, though not everywhere with equal facility 


and success.4 


1 See Jo. Harduin’s Concilia, vii. 175. 

2 Bernh. Guido’s MS. Chronicle of the 
Roman pontiffs, in Jac. Echard’s Script. 
Predicator. i. 88. P. Percin’s Hist, In- 
quisitionis Tolosane, subjoined to his Hist, 
Conventus Fratr. Predicator. Tolose, 1693, 
8yo, and Hist. Générale de Languedoc, iii. 
394, 395. 

3 Echard and Percin, locis cit. 

4 The account here given of the origin 
and early history of the Inquisition differs 
very much from what is stated in number- 
less books ; yet it is supported by the most 
unexceptionable testimonies, which cannot 
here be adduced. Learned men tell us that 
St. Dominic invented the court of the In- 
quisition, and first instituted it at Tou- 
louse; that he was himself the first in- 
quisitor that was ever appointed; that the 

ear is uncertain; yet that it is beyond 
dispute that Innocent III., in the Lateran 
council A. D. 1215, approved and confirmed 
this tribunal. See Jo. Alb. Fabricius, 
Inx Evangelii, &e. p. 569. Phil. Lim- 
borch, Hist. Inquisit. |. i.e. x. p. 39, &c., 
and other writers, who are mentioned by 
Fabricius. I believe, that those who make 
such statements, have their authorities for 
them; but those authorities are unques- 
tionably not of the first order. Most 
of the modern writers follow Limborch, 
whose History of the Inquisition is an ex- 
cellent work on the subject, and, indeed, 
may be considered the principal work. 
Limborch is to be commended for his dili- 
gence and his fidelity. But he was very 
indifferently acquainted with the ecclesi- 
astical history of the middle ages; nor did 
he deriye his materials from the original 


sources, but from second-hand writers ; and 
he therefore fell into not a few mistakes. 
At least, what he tells us respecting the 
origin of the Inquisition, is not true. Nor 
are the accounts of others much better. 
In particular, not one of the positions 
stated above is true. Many of the Domi- 
nicans, who to this day preside in the 
courts of the Inquisition, and highly extol 
its sanctity, yet deny that St. Dominic 
invented the Inquisition, or that he was 
the first inquisitor; nay, that he was an 
inquisitor at all: and they also deny that 
the tribunal of the Inquisition was insti- 
tuted during the lifetime of St. Dominic. 
Nor are they rash in making these asser- 
tions. Yet the dispute, whether St. Do- 
minic was an inquisitor, or not, is a contest 
about a term, rather than about a fact ; for 
it turns wholly on the different acceptations 
of the term Inquisitor. At first, an Ingui- 
sitor was a person sent forth, under the 
authority of the Roman pontiff to subdue 
and extirpate heretics, but without any 
judicial powers. But the term afterwards 
changed its meaning, and was used. to de- 
note a judge, appointed by the Roman 
pontiff to try the causes of heretics and of 
those suspected of heresy, to pronounce 
sentence upon them, and to deliver over 
the pertinacious to the civil magistrates. 
In this latter sense, Dominic, most cer- 
tainly, was not an inquisitor; nor were 
there any such judges appointed by the 
pontiffs before the time of Gregory IX. 
But, that Dominic was an inquisitor, in the 
former sense of the term, admits of no 
doubt. 
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§ 5. The method of proceeding in the courts of the Inquisition 
was at first simple, and not materially different from that in the 
ordinary courts.! But gradually, the Dominicans, guided by expe- 
rience, rendered it far more complex ; and so shaped their proceedings, 
that the mode of trying heretical causes (if the phrase be allowable) 
became altogether different from that usually practised in judicial 
proceedings. For these good friars, being wholly unskilled in forensic 
affairs, and acquainted with no other tribunal than that in which the 
Roman church is called the penitentiary tribunal, regulated these 
new courts of the Inquisition, as far as possible, according to the plan 
of those religious proceedings. And hence arose that strange system 
of jurisprudence, bearing in many respects the most striking features 
of injustice and wrong. Whoever duly considers this history of their 
origin, will be able to account for many things that seem unsuitable, 
absurd, and contrary to justice, in the mode of proceeding against 


offenders in the courts of the Inquisition.? 


1 The documents published by the Bene- 
dictines, in their Hist. Générale de Langue- 
doc, iii. 371, &c. show what was the first 
and simple method of proceeding in the 
Inquisition. 

2 [A more definite account of the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the tribunal of the 
Inquisition [as it existed in the subsequent 
centuries, Zr.] will not here be out of 
place. The persons arraigned before this 
tribunal, besides those mentioned in the 
text, were the abettors, encouragers, and 
protectors of heretics, the blasphemers, and 
such as resisted the officers of the Inquisi- 
tion, or interrupted them in the discharge 
of their duties. A person became sus- 
pected of heresy, if he said anything that 
might offend others; if he misused the 
sacraments or other sacred things; if he 
treated the images with disrespect; if he 
possessed, read, or gave to others to read, 
books prohibited by the Inquisition ; if he 
said mass, or heard confessions, without 
being in orders; if he attended, even for 
once, the preaching of heretics ; if he did 
not appear before the Inquisition, as soon 
as he was cited; if he showed any kind- 
ness to a heretic, or aided him in making 
his escape. Abettors of heresy were those 
who harboured heretics, or did not give 
them up; those who spoke to arrested 
heretics, without permission, or even traf- 
ficked with heretics. When the Inquisi- 
tion discovered a transgressor of their 
laws, either by common report, or by their 
spies, or by an informer, he was cited three 
times to appear before them ; and if he did 
not appear, he was forthwith condemned. 
It was safest to appear on the first citation ; 
because the longer a man delayed, the more 
guilty he would be ; and the Inquisition had 
their spies, and a thousand concealed ways 
for getting an absconding heretic into their 


power. When a supposed heretic was once 
in the hands of the Inquisition, no one 
dared to inquire after him, or write to 
him, or intercede for him. When every- 
thing belonging to the person seized was 
in their hands, then the process began; and 
it was protracted in the most tedious 
manner. After many days, or perhaps 
months, which the accused dragged out in 
a loathsome dungeon, the keeper of the 
prison asked him, as it were accidentally, 
if he wished to have a hearing. When he 
appeared before his judges, they inquired, 
just as if they knew nothing about him, 
who he was, and what he wanted. If he 
wished to be informed what offence he had 
committed, he was admonished to confess 
his faults himself. If he confessed no- 
thing, time was given him for reflexion, 
and he was remanded to prison. If after 
a long time allowed him, he still confessed 
nothing, he must swear to answer truly to 
all the questions put to him. If he would 
not swear, he was condemned without 
further process. If he swore to give answer, 
he was questioned in regard to his whole 
life, without making known to him his 
offence. He was, however, promised a 
pardon if he would truly confess his of- 
fences ; an artifice this, by which his judges 
often learned more than they knew before 
against him. At last the charges against 
him were presented to him in writing, and 
counsel also was assigned him, who how- 
ever only advised him to confess fully his 
faults. The accuser and informer against 
him were not made known to him, but the 
real charges against him were put into his 
hands. He was allowed time for his de- 
fence ; but his accuser, and the witnesses 
against him, he could know only by con- 
jecture. Sometimes he was so fortunate as 
to discover who they were ; but rarely were 
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§ 6. That this tribunal, devised for subduing heretics, might awaken 
more terror, the pontifis prevailed on the emperors and sovereigns of 
Europe, especially on Frederic IL. and Lewis LX., or Saint Lewis, 
king of France, to enact severe laws against heretics; requiring the 
magistrates both to punish with death, and particularly with burning 
at the stake, all such as should be adjudged obstinate heretics by the 
Inquisitors; and also to afford their special protection and support 
to the courts of the Inquisition. The laws which Frederic II., in 
particular, enacted from time to time on this subject are well known; 
and nothing could be more efficient, both to support the Inquisition 
against all its enemies, and to exterminate such as might be odious to 
the Inquisitors, however high and honourable their characters.! And 
yet these atrocious laws could not prevent the inquisitorial judges, 
who were generally inhuman, insolent, superstitious, jealous, and 
indiscreet, from being driven ignominiously out of many places by 


the populace, and from being murdered in others. 


Such was the 


fate of several, and among them of Conrad of Marpurg, who was 
appointed by Gregory LX. the first inquisitor of Germany.? 


they presented before him, and confronted 
with him. If his answers did not satisfy 
the judges, or if the allegations against 
him were not adequately proved, resort was 
had to torture; a transaction which well- 
nigh exceeded the sufferings endured by 
the first Christians when persecuted by the 
pagans. The torture was, by the rope, by 
water, and by fire. The rope was passed 
under the arms, which were tied behind 
the back of the accused. By this rope he 
was drawn up into the air by a pulley, and 
there left to swing for a time, and then 
suddenly let fall to within half a foot of 
the ground ; by the shock of which fall, all 
his joints were dislocated. If he still con- 
fessed nothing, the torture by water was 
tried. After making him drink a great 
quantity of water, he was laid upon a _hol- 
low bench: across the middle of this bench 
a stick of timber passed, which kept the 
body of the offender suspended, and caused 
him most intense pain in the back-bone. 
The most cruel torture was that by fire: 
in which his feet, being smeared with 
grease, &c. were directed towards a hot 
fire, and the soles of them left to burn, till 
he would confess. Each of these tortures 
was continued as long as, in the judgment 
of the physician of the Inquisition, the 
man was able to endure them. He might 
now confess what he would, but still the 
torture would be repeated, first to discover 
the object and motives of the acknow- 
ledged offence, and then to make him 
expose his accomplices. If, when tortured, 
he confessed nothing, many snares were 
laid to elicit from him unconsciously his 
offence. The conclusion was, that the ac- 
cused, when he seemed to haye satisfied 


the judges, was condemned, according to 
the measure of his offence, to death, or to 
perpetual imprisonment, or to the galleys, 
or to be scourged; and he was delivered 
over to the civil authorities, who were en- 
treated to spare his life, as the church 
never thirsted for blood; but yet they 
would experience persecution if they did 
not carry the decisions of the court into 
execution. The inquisitorial judges do not 
deny that by such proceedings many inno- 
cent persons unayoidably perish, along 
with the guilty; but better, say they, that 
a hundred innocent persons, who are good 
eatholics, should be cut off and go to Para- 
dise, than to let one heretic escape, who 
might poison many souls, and plunge them 
in endless perdition, See Cramer’s Bosswet’s 
History, v. 468-477.— Von Kin.] 

1 The laws of Frederic are exhibited in 
the epistles of Peter de Vineis, in Limborch’s 
Hist. Inquisit. p. 48, and by Bzovius, Ray- 
nald, and many others. The law of St. 
Lewis was by the French jurists called Cu- 
pientes, because it began with this word; 
and that it was enacted in 1229, is shown 
by the Benedictine monks in their Hist. 
Générale de Languedoc, iii. 378, 575. It 
may be found in William Catel’s Hist. des 
Comtes de Tholose, p. 340, &c., and in many 
other works. It is not a whit milder than 
the Laws of Frederic II. For a great part 
of the sanctity of this sincere Lewis con- 
sisted in his flaming zeal against heretics, 
who, in his opinion, were not to be vanquished 
by reasoning and sound arguments, but to 
be forthwith exterminated. See Du Fresne’s 
notes on Joinyille’s Life of St. Lewis, p. 11, 


2 The life of this noted and ferocious man 
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§ 7. As the labours of the inquisitors did not at once produce all 
the results which Innocent ITT, anticipated, in the year 1207, he ex- 
horted Philip Augustus, king of France, and his nobles, to make war 
upon the heretics, promising them ample indulgences as their reward.' 
And this exhortation, he repeated, in a much stronger and more 
urgent manner, the following year, A.D. 1208, when his legate and 
inquisitor, Peter de Castronovo, was murdered by the patrons of the 
heretics.2 Soon after, the Cistercian monks, in his name, preached a 
crusade (or the cross according to the language of that age), against 
the heretics throughout France; and Raymund VI., the count of 
Toulouse, in whose territories Peter had been murdered, being now 
excommunicated, took the cross himself, in order to obtain release 
from that punishment. In the year 1209, a very large army of cru- 
saders commenced their holy war against the heretics, that bore the 
general name of Albigenses:* and continued the war in the most 


has been compiled by Jo. Herm. Schminck, 
from documents both manuscript and printed, 
and is most worthy of being printed. In the 
meantime, for an account of him, see Luke 
Wadding’s Ann. Minor. ii. 151, 355, &e. 
and Jac. Echard’s Script. Dominicani, 1. 
487, &c. 

1 See the Epistles of Innocent ITT. lib. x. 
ep. 49. [‘On connait le Jagement générale- 
ment portésurcette démarche du pape ; mais 

‘ce qui est moins connu, c’est que le tolérant 
Béze écrivit 4 Genéve un écrit: De hereticis 
a magistratu civili puniendis, et que Calvin, 
son maitre, établit dans son ouvrage contre 
Servet, cette thése: Jure gladii coercendos 
esse hereticos. Nachon, Lettre sur la tolé- 
rance de Genéve, p. 128, apud Hurter, Jn- 
nocent IT, iii. 76. This is fair enough, and 
it is also no more than justice to Innocent’s 
memory to state, that he was tolerant to- 
wards the Jews, even claiming a sort of 
respect for them, as living witnesses of the 
truth of Christianity. (Ibid. i.274.) Still, 
he must be holden largely responsible for 
the enormous guilt of the Albigensian cru- 
sade. 8.] 

2 Epistles of Innocent ITI. 1. ix. ep. 26, 
27, 28, 29. Acta Sanctorum, Martii, 1. 411, 
&e. [‘Count Raymund, when he signed 
the peace with his enemies, had engaged to 
exterminate the heretics from his states ; 
but Peter de Castelnau very soon judged 
that he did not proceed in the work with 
adequate zeal. He went to seek him, re- 
proached him to his face with his indulgence, 
which he termed baseness, treated him as 
perjured, as a fayourer of heretics, and a 
tyrant, and again excommunicated him. 
This violent scene appears to have taken 
place at St. Gilles, where count Raymund 
had given a meeting to the two legates. 

£1208. This lord, exceedingly provoked, 
threatened to make Castelnau pay for his 
insolence with his life. The two legates, 


disregarding this threat, quitted the court 
of Raymund without a reconciliation, and 
came to sleep on the night of the 14th of 
January, 1208, in a little inn by the side of 
the Rhone, which river they intended to pass 
on the nextday. One of the count’s gentle- 
men happened to meet them there, or per- 
haps had followed them. On the morning 
of the 16th, after mass, this gentleman 
entered into a dispute with Peter de Cas- 
telnau, respecting heresy and its punishment. 
The legate had never spared the most in- 
sulting epithets to the advocates of tolerance ; 
the gentleman, already irritated by the 
quarrel with his lord, and now feeling him- 
self personally offended, drew his poignard, 
struck the legate in the side, and killed 
him. Sismondi’s History of the Crusades 
against the Albigenses, English transl. Lon- 
don, 1826, p. 20. S.] 

5’ The name Albigenses had a twofold 
application, the one more extended, the 
other more limited. In the broader sense, 
all the heretics of every sort, who at that 
time resided in Languedoc (Gallia Narbo- 
nensis), were called Albigenses, Peter 
Sarnensis, a writer of that age, in the dedi- 
eation of his History of the Albigenses to 
Innocent III. (first published by Nicol. Ca- 
musat, Troyes, 1615, 8vo), says expressly, 
‘Tolosani, et aliarum civitatum et castrorum 
heretici, et defensores eorum generaliter, 
Albigenses yocantur.’ Afterwards, cap. ii. 
p: 3, he divides these Albigenses into various 
sects; and in p. 8 says that the Waldenses 
were the best among them: ‘Mali erant 
Valdenses, sed comparatione aliorum heereti- 
corum, longe minus peryersi.’ And thus, 
in general, all the French heretics were 
called Albigenses ; not, however, from the 
city of Albi (Albigia), but from the fact, 
that the greatest part of Languedoc was, in 
that age, called Albigesium; as is clearly 
shown by the Benedictine monks, in their 
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The di- 


rector of the war was one Arnald, a Cistercian abbot and the pontiff’s 
legate: the commander-in-chief of the forces was Simon, count of 
Montfort. Raymund VI., the count of Toulouse, who at first fought 
against the heretics, became himself involved in the war, in the year 


12) k.7 


For Simon coveted his territories, and engaged in the war, 


not so much to advance religion and put down heresy, as to promote 


his own interests and to enlarge his dominions. 


Simon obtained his 


object ; for, after numerous battles, sieges, and a great many deeds 
of valour, but of extreme cruelty,’ he received at the hands of 


Hist. Générale de Languedoe, iii, 552, note 
xii. [With this, Fuessli agrees, Kirchen- 
und-Ketzerhistorie der mittlern Zeit, vol. i. 
p- 320. Schl.|—In the more limited sense, 
the Albigenses were those who, in Italy, 
were sometimes called Cathari, Publicani, 
or Pauliciant, and Bulgari, and who ap- 
proximated to the Manicheans in their 
sentiments. This appears from various 
documents; but most clearly from the Codex 
Inquisitionis Tolosane, published by Lim- 
borch, in which the Albigenses are carefully 
distinguished from the other sects. 

! [Simon was lord of Montfort, not far 

from Paris, and earl of Leicester; and the 
unrighteous liberality of the pope in the 
council of the Lateran; 4.p. 1215, made him 
duke of Narbonne, count of Toulouse, and 
viscount of Beziers and Carcassonne, terri- 
tories which were, in part, fiefs of the empire, 
and, in part, fiefs of the kings of France, and 
which the pope had no right thus to dispose 
of without the* consent of the liege-lords. 
In Simon, fanaticism appears to have been 
closely united with selfishness. He supposed 
he was doing God service while persecuting 
the heretics with fire and sword; and he 
was so zealous in performing the external 
duties of religion, that he often neglected 
his official duties for the sake of them. 
While besieging Toulouse, as he was attend- 
ing mass, word was brought him that the 
“enemy had made a sally, and that his army 
was in imminent danger. He replied, that 
he could not come till he had seen his Sa- 
viour. Another message arrived, that if he 
did not come, his whole army would be 
thrown into disorder; and he replied again, 
that he would not leave the altar till he had 
seen his Creator, even if he must be slain 
there for it. When the mass was ended, 
he went away to oppose the enemy, but was 
killed by a stone. See Peter of Vaux Cer- 
ney, ¢. 86. Schi.] Ot 

2 [The papal legate criminated Raymund, 
for not treating the murderers of Peter de 
Castelnau with due severity, and pre- 
scribed hard conditions for his reconciliation 
with the church. He must promise to be 
subject to the legate in everything, and 


especially in all matters relating to religion, 
and must give up to the legate seven for- 
tresses for his security. He must also do 
public ecclesiastical penance, and suffer 
himself to be scourged with rods by the 
legate. And in proof of his sincerity, he 
must assume the cross, and take the field 
against his own friends and vassals. But 
when he saw that Simon and the legate 
advanced against his territories, and aimed 
to get the castles of the heretics there into 
their hands, he separated himself from the 
crusading army in 1210, and sought for aid 
from France, England, Germany, and Rome, 
in vain. His near friend and relative, in- 
deed, Peter, king of Arragon, took up arms 
in his behalf, against Simon of Montfort ; 
but he unfortunately was slain in the first 
battle; and Raymund was obliged to wit- 
ness the misfortunes of his own country, 
while he remained in Arragon an inactive 
spectator. At length, many lords and dis- 
tricts of country revolted from Simon, and 
recalled their legitimate sovereign, who threw 
himself into the city of Toulouse, and was 
there besieged by Simon. Raymund ap- 
pears to have been a warlike and energetic 
prince, and one who had no partiality for 
prelates. To the Cistercians also he was 
no friend; and he used to say, they could 
not possibly be good men, because they were 
so voluptuous. On the contrary, he had 
very high regard for the heretics that inha- 
bited his territories ; and he protected them, 
partly as subjects, and partly as his personal 
friends. Schl. | 

3 [The cruelties that were practised under 
the command of Simon are indescribable. 
It must be admitted, however, that the 
heretics sometimes returned like for like. 


’ At the capture of Minerbe, Simon found one 


hundred and forty Manichzeans, all of whom 
were burnt at the stake, because they would 
not abjure their religion. At Beziers 6,000 
persons were slain; and at Toulouse, 20,000; 
and at Carcassonne the priests shouted for 
joy at the burning of so many miserable 
beings, whose only crime was, that they did 
not believe what the church believed. Still 
more shocking is the account given by Peter 
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Innocent ITI., in the Lateran council of 1215, not only the county of 
Toulouse, but also the many other territories that he had subdued, 
as his reward for so nobly supporting the cause of God and the church, 
He was slain, however, in the siege of Toulouse, A.D. 1218. His 
antagonist, Raymund, died in the year 1222. 

§ 8. After the death of the two generals, this lamentable war was 
prosecuted vigorously, with various success, by their sons, Raymund 
VIL, count of Toulouse, and Amalric of Montfort. When the for- 
mer of these, Raymund, seemed to get the advantage of the other, 
the Roman pontiff, Honorius III., persuaded Lewis VIII., the king 
of France, by great promises and favours, to march in person, at the 
head of a powerful army, against the enemies of the church. He 
dying soon after, his successor, Lewis IX., called Saint Lewis, vigor- 
ously prosecuted the work begun by his father. Raymund, therefore, 
being pressed on every side, made peace, in the year 1229, on the 
hardest terms ; for he ceded the greatest part of his territories to the 
king, besides some cessions to the Roman church. After this peace, 
it was all over with the heretics; for the tribunal of the Inquisition 
was established at Toulouse, and besides Saint Lewis, Raymund 
himself, formerly a patron of the heretics, became their unrelenting 
persecutor. He did indeed renew the war, afterwards, against both 
the king and the Inquisitors, who abused their power beyond mea- 
sure; but it was attended with little or no success. At last, exhausted 
and broken down by a series of afflictions and troubles, he died, with- 
out issue, in the year 1249, being the last of the once very power- 
ful counts of Toulouse. This crusade, of which religion was in part 
the cause, and in part only the pretext, was of course exceedingly 
advantageous both to the kings of France and to the Roman 
pontifts.' 

§ 9. All this severity of the pontiffs against the heretics, and the 


of Vaux Cerney, cap. 34, that the crusaders 
captured a castle called Brom, in which 
were found one hundred persons; and that 
the papal general, Simon, ordered all their 
noses to be amputated, and their eyes to be 
put out, except a single eye of one indivi- 
dual, who might serve as a guide to the 
rest, who were sent to Cabriéres to terrify 
others. It is true, the monk informs us of 
similar eruelties by the other party. Schi.] 

1 Many writers, both ancient and mo- 
dern, have given us histories of this cru- 
sade, against the counts of Toulouse and 
their associates who favoured the heretics, 
and against the heretics themselves. But, 
among them, I have not found one that 
was free from partiality. The protestant 
writers, among whom Jac. Basnage (in his 
Hist. de ( Eglise, and in his Hist. des 
Eglises Réformées) stands pre-eminent, all 
favour too much the Raymunds and the 
Albigenses. On the contrary, the Roman 
Catholic writers, of whom the most recent 


are Benoist, a Dominican monk, (Hist. des 
Albigeois, des Vaudois, et des Barbets, Paris, 
1691, 2 vols. 12mo.) Jo. Bapt. Langlois, a 
Jesuit, (Hist. des Croisades contre les Al- 
bigeots, Rouen, 1703, 12mo.) Jo. Jac. Percin, 
(Monumenta Conventus Tolosani Ordinis 
Frat. Predicator, in quibus Historia hujus 
conventus distribuitur, et refertur totius Al- 
bigensium facti narratio, Toulouse, 1693, 
fol.) these all are very unjust to the Ray- 
munds and the Albigenses; and they cover 
over and conceal the horrid deeds of Simon 
de Montfort, and the ambitious designs of 
the kings of France to extend their power. 
The most full and most accurate history 
of these war's against the heretics, is that 
of the Benedictine monks, Claude le Vie 
and Joseph Vaissette, two very learned men, 
in that excellent work, Hist. Générale de 
Languedoc, Paris, 1730, &e. fol. nearly 
the whole of t. iii, Their only fault is 
that they, sometimes omit what they ought 
not. : 
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numerous safeguards erected against the enemies of the church, 
could not prevent new and most pernicious sects from starting up. 
Passing by the more obscure and short-lived among them, one not 
the least considerable was, that of the Brethren and Sisters of the 
free Spit; which at this time secretly spread itself over Italy, 
France, and Germany; and by a great show of piety, drew after it 
many persons of both sexes. Few decisions of councils against these 
people, in this century, can be found; but in the next century, the 
councils in every part of Germany, and in other countries, published 
decrees against them; and numbers of them, being seized by the 
Inquisitors, were cruelly committed to the flames. These people 
found a name for themselves from the words of Paul (Rom. viii. 2, 14), 
and they maintained, that the true sons of God were brought into 
the most perfect freedom from the law.! The Germans and Belgians 
called them Beghardi and Begharde or Beguttw, which were the 
common designations of all such as pretended to uncommon piety. 
Some called them, by way of contempt, Bicorni, that is, Idiots. In 
France, they were called Beghini and Beghine ; and by the populace 
(I know not why), they were called Turlupins.? Clothed in a sin- 
gular manner, they ran about the cities and the country, begging 
their bread with loud vociferations: for they maintained, that labour 
prevented the elevation of the soul to God, or religious contempla- 
tion. They were accompanied by women, with whom they lived in 
the greatest familiarity ; and for this reason, the Germans called them 
Schwestriones ;3 as appears from the enactments of councils. They 
distributed books containing the principles inculcated by them, held 
assemblies by night in retired places, and dissuaded the people from 
attending the public worship in the churches. 

§ 10. These brethren, who boasted of being free from the law, and 
of having attained to the freedom of the spirit, professed a rigid and 
austere species of mystic theology, based upon philosophical principles, 
that were not far removed from the impiety of those called pantheists. 
For they held, that all things emanated from God, and would revert 
back into him; that rational souls were parts of the supreme Being ; 
and that the whole universe was God; that a man, by turning his 
thoughts inward, and withdrawing his attention from all sensible 


1 These statements are derived from 4to. In perfect harmony with this are the 
documents of the most credible character, decrees of Mentz, Aschaffenburg, Treves, 
many of them not yet published; from the Paderborn, Beziers, and others. 
decrees of councils in France and Ger- 2 Concerning the Turlupins, many have 
many, the bulls of the popes, the decisions written much; but none accurately. See 
of the Inquisition, and others, of all which Isaac de Beausobre (Diss. swr les Adamites, 
a great many have fallen into my hands, pt. ii. p. 384, &c.), who has committed nu- 
I have also extracts from certain books merous errors, aS he usually does on such 
of these people; and particularly, from a subjects. The origin of the name I know 
book on the nine spiritual rocks, which not; but I am able to prove, from sub- 
they highly recommended as being full of stantial documents, that the Turlupins, who 
divine sentences. As these documents can- were burned at Paris and in other parts 
not here be exhibited, I will merely refer of France, were no other than the Brethren 
the reader to a long edict against them, by of the free Spirit, whom the pontiffs and 
Henry L., archbishop of Cologne, in the councils condemned. 

Statuta Coloniensia, p. 68, ed. Colon. 1554, 8 [Sisterers. r.] 
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objects, may become united in an inexplicable manner with the 
Parent and first cause of all things, and be one with him; that per- 
sons thus immersed in the vortex of the Deity, by long contempla- 
tion, attained to perfect freedom, and became divested not only of 
all their lusts, but likewise of the instincts of nature. From these 
and similar principles, they inferred, that a person thus raised up to 
God, and absorbed as it were in the Divine nature, was himself God; 
and such a son of God, as Christ was: and, therefore, was raised 
above all laws, human and divine. And they maintained, of course, 
that all external worship of God, prayer, fasting, baptism, the sacred 
supper, &c., were mere elements for children, which a man no longer 
needed, when converted into God himself, and detached from this 
visible universe.! 

§ 11. Among these people, there were some upright and conscien- 
tious persons, who did not extend that liberty of the spirit, which 
they said was possessed by persons united to God, beyond an exemp= 
tion from external worship and from ecclesiastical law. They made 
religion to consist exclusively in internal worship, despising that which 
is external; and they maintained, that a perfect man ought to look 


1] will here subjoin some positions ex- 
tracted from their more private books :—I. 
Every good man is the only-begotten son of 
God, whom the father hath begotten from 
eternity. For all that the sacred Scriptures 
teach respecting a distinction of three per- 
sons in the Divine nature, they maintained, 
was not to be understood literally, but to 
be explained in conformity with their re- 
condite system of doctrines. II. All created 
olyects are nothing: I do not say that they are 
small and trivial ; but that they are nothing. 
III. There is something in the human mind, 
that ts not created, nor ecreatable; and that 
zs, rationality. IV. God is neither good, 
nor better, nor the best; whoever calls God 
good, talks as foolishly as the man who 
calls a thing black, while he knows it to 
be white. V. God still begets his only- 
begotten son, and begets the same son that 
he begat from eternity, For every opera- 
tion of God is uniform and one; and he 
therefore engenders his son without any 
division. VI. What the Scripture says of 
Christ, is true of every godly man. And 
what is predicable of the Divine nature, ts 
also predicable of every godly man. To 
these we shall add the following, taken not 
from their own books, but from the long 
rescript of John, bishop of Strasburg, 
against the Brethren of the free Spirit, or 
the Bechardi, A.D. 1817, on the sabbath 
before the assumption of the Virgin Mary. 
VII. God is, formally, whatever exists. 
VIII. Hvery perfect man is Christ by 
nature. IX. A perfect man is free totally ; 
nor is he required to obey the precepts which 
God gave to the church. X,. Many things 


in the Gospel are poctic, and not [literally] 
true; and men ought to believe the con- 
ceptions which proceed from their souls 
when united to God, rather than the 
Gospel. 

The first six of these propositions, in 
the language of the old Germans, and the 
others in Latin, are as follows:—‘I. Der 
gute Minsch ist der ingeburne Sune Gates, 
den der Vatter eweclycken geburen hat. 
II. Ich sprecke niit, dass alle Kreaturen 
syn etwas kleines, oder das sie etwas sind, 
sondern dass sie sind om [nzA7Z]. III. Es ist 
etwas in der Seelen, das niit geschaffen ist 
und ungescheffelick: Und das ist die 
Verninftigkeit. IV. Gat ist noch gut, noch 
besser, noch allerbest, und ick thue also 
unrecht, wenne ick Gat gut heisse, recht 
ase ob ick oder er etwas wiz weiss und ich es 
schwarz heisse. V. Der Vatter gebiret nock 
sinen Sun und denselben Sun. Want was 
Gat wireket, das ist ein, durch das so gebirt 
er auch sinen Sun an allem Unterscheid. 
VI. Was die heilige Schrift gesprichet von 
Christo, das wird alles vor war geseit von 
einem jiglichem gottlicken Menschen. Was 
eigen ist der gottlicken Naturen, das ist 
alles eigen einem jiglichen gottlicken Men- 
schen. VII. Deus est formaliter omne 
quod est. VIII. Quilibet homo perfectus, 
est Christus per naturam. IX. Homo 
perfectus est liber in totum, nec tenetur 
ad servandum preecepta ecclesiz data a Deo. 
X. Multa sunt poética in Evangelio, quae 
non sunt vera; et homines credere magis 
debent conceptibus ex anima sua Deo juncta 
profectis, quam Evangelio,’ 
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with contempt on the rules of monastic discipline, and the other 
institutions which were regarded as sacred. Of this character were 
those who, in the middle of this century, persuaded many monks and 
nuns in Suabia, to live without any rule; saying, that in this way, 
they could serve God better, in the liberty of the spirit.! Not a few 
persons of this description, being apprehended by the Inquisitors, 
expired cheerfully and calmly in the flames.— But there were others 
of a worse character among them; and whose piety was as foolish as 
it was dangerous. These maintained, that by persevering contem- 
plation, all the instincts of nature might be eradicated, and excluded 
from the godlike soul, and a kind of holy or divine stupor be brought 
over the mind. Persons of these sentiments, throwing off all clothing, 
held their secret assemblies in a state of nudity; and in the same 
state, slept upon the same bed with the spiritual sisters and other 
women. For modesty and shame, they said, indicated a mind not 
yet sufficiently detached from the sentient and libidinous soul, nor 
brought back to the source from which it originated, that is, the Divine 
nature ; and those who still experience the carnal emotions of nature, 
or are excited and inflamed by the aspect or touch of bodies of a 
different sex, or who are unable to repress and subdue the occasional 
emotions of concupiscence, are still far, very far, from God. — There 
were also among these people some who abused their doctrines to 
justify all iniquity; and who did not fear to teach, that a godlike 
man, or one who is closely united to God, cannot sin, do what he 
may. This senseless, impious dogma, all did not explain in the same 
way. Some held, that the motions and actions of the body had no 
connexion with a soul, which was translated into the Divine nature 
itself, and blended with it. But others blasphemously argued, that 
emotions and desires arising in the soul, after its union with God, 
were the acts and operations of God himself; and therefore, though 
apparently criminal and contrary to the law, they really were holy 
and good, because God is above all law.? Lastly, these Beghards, 


the devil can render men cold, or extinguish 
the natural emotions; and that he so 
operated upon his friends, as to render 
them utterly insensible, so that they might 


1 See Martin Crusius, Annales Sucvici, 
pt. iii. lib. ii. cap. 14, ad ann. 1216, p. 99, 
old ed. He extracts from Felix Faber, 
a writer of that age. 


2 Those who study to vindicate and de- 
fend the character of the heretics, and who 
think that all such as seceded from the 
Roman church in the middle ages were 
holy persons, conjecture that the things here 
stated are falsehoods, invented by the In- 
quisitors, for the purpose of defaming pious 
men; but they are strictly true. This we 
may infer from the fact, that the Inquisitors 
themselves admit, that the Beghards, though 
divested of all sense of shame, yet in gene- 
ral did not offend against chastity and 
modesty. This firmness of mind, and un- 
susceptibility of emotion, the Inquisitors 
attribute to the power of the devil. For 
they believed, with the simple Jo. Nieder 
(Formicarium, lib. iii. cap. v. p. 846), that 


appear to common people more exalted and 
holy. ‘Credo,’ (says Nieder, who was a 
Dominican, and an Inquisitor,) ‘quosdam ex 
eis deemonis opere affectos fuisse, ne move- 
rentur ad naturales actus incontinentiz. 
Facillimum enim est deemonibus infrigidare.’ 

3 That I may not seem chargeable with 
misrepresentation, I will cite the very words 
of a private book of the Brethren of the 
Free Spirit, entitled de Novem Rupibus. 
‘Ueber das so wirket und geberet der 
gottlicke Mensch eben das, das Gat wiirket 
und geberet. Denn in Gate wiirket er und 
hat geschaffen Himmel und Erden. Und 
ist ein Geberer des ewigen Wortes. Und 
Gott enckunde nutz nicht ohne diesen Men- 
schen gethun. Der gottlicke Mensch soll 
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as they were called, were sometimes joined by unprincipled and 
flagitious persons, intent upon lulling the suspicions of simple and 
honest minds by a simulated piety, and thus removing obstacles to 
the gratification of their own lusts.’ 
12. Of the sect now described, undoubtedly was Amawri of 
Béne, the Parisian dialectician and theologian ; whose bones were 
dug up and publicly burnt, in the year 1209, notwithstanding that 
he had abjured his errors while alive, by command of Innocent I/L., 
and many of whose followers endured at the stake the penalties of 


their unsound faith.? 


also sinen willen einformig machen mit Gates 
willen, dass er alles das soll wellen, was Gat 
will. Will Gat in etlicker Wise das ick ge- 
sundet habe, also soll ick nit wellen, dass ick 
nit gesundet habe. Und das is gewarig ruwe. 
Und wenn das der Mensch tusend Todsunde 
gethan hette, und tiber das der Mensch wel 
besetzet oder geordnet were, er en solte nit 
wellen, dass er derselben Sunde nit gethan 
hette: aber er solte e wellen tusend Tode 
liden e er yme nie de keine Todsunde wolte 
tun.’ This passage, rendered verbatim, is 
thus: ‘Moreover, the godlike man operates 
and begets, the same that God operates and 
begets. For in God he worked, and created 
heaven and eirth. He isalso the generator 
of the eternal Word. Nor can God do any 
thing, without this man. The godlike man 
should, therefore, make his will conform- 
able to God’s will: so that he should will 
all that God wills. If, therefore, God wills, 
that I should sin, I ought by no means to 
will, that I may not have sinned. This is 
true contrition, Andif aman have com- 
mitted a thousand mortal sins, and the 
man is well regulated and united to God, 
he ought not to wish that he had not done 
those sins; and he ought to prefer suffering 
a thousand deaths, rather than to have 
omitted one of those mortal sins.’ . Here is 
that sentiment, with which the Inquisitors 
often tax this sect: that the sin of a man, 
who is united to God, is not sin; because 
God works all in him. In the next century, 
Henry Suso, a celebrated writer among the 
mysties, and a Dominican monk, composed 
likewise a book de Novem Rupibus ; which 
is extant among his works, published by 
Laurence Surius. But this book of Suso is 
altogether different from that which was in 
so much estimation among the Beghards, 
The latter was much more ancient, and was 
in circulation among the Brethren of the 
free Spirit in Germany, before Suso was 
born. There has fallen into my hands an 
old manuscript book of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, composed in Alsace, containing various 
revelations and visions of that age. I find 
there a piece entitled Declaratio Religiosi 
ceujusdam, super revelatione Cartusiano 
cuidam de Keclesie per gladiwm Re- 


For though the barbarous writers of that age 


formatione, Leodie, anno 1453, facta: near 
the beginning of which, there is the follow- 
ing passage relating to the book of the 
Beghards, on the Nine Rocks: ‘Homo qui- 
dam devotissimus licet laicus, librum de 
novem rupibus conscripsit a Deo compulsus, 
ubi multa ad presens pertinentia conti- 
nentur de ecclesiz renovatione et previa 
gravi persecutione.’ According to the doc- 
trine of this séct, the nine rocks were so 
many steps, by which the man that desires 
to rise to God must be elevated to a union 
with him, 

' By whom, where, and when, this cele- 
brated sect was first instituted, is uncer- 
tain. I have before me Octoginta novem 
Sententie Bechardorum, quos vulgus Schwes- 
trones, tpsi vero se de secta libert spiritus et 
voluntarie paupertatis vocant, cum confu- 
tatione; written by an Inquisitor at Worms, 
at the close of this century. The 79th of 
these sayings (sententie) is this: To say 
that the truth is in Rhetia, is to fall into 
the heresy of Donatus, who said that God 
was in Africa, and not elsewhere. From 
these words, it appears that Rhetia was the 
chief seat of the church of the Brethren of 
the free Spirit: and that from this province 
they passed into Germany. Yet probably 
Rhetia was not the place where this sect 
originated: I apprehend, rather, that being 
expelled from Italy, it took refuge in Rhetia; 
so that it was Italy which gave birth to 
this, as well as to many other parties 
which seceded from the church. And 
there is extant, in Odor. Raynald’s Annales 
Fecles. t. xv. ad ann. 1811, § 66, p. 90, a 
long Epistle of the sovereign pontiff, 
Clement V., addressed to Ranerius de 
Casulis, bishop of Cremona, exhorting him 
to suppress and eradicate the sect of the 
Sree spirit, resident in certain parts of Italy, 
and particularly in the province of Spoleto, 
and the regions adjacent. 

* This did not escape the notice of those 
enemies of the Brethren of the free Spirit, 
or Bechards, the Inquisitors. Hence the 
sixty-eighth of the eighty-nine MS. sayings 
of the Bechards, with their confutation, is 
this: To say that all ereatures are God, is 
the heresy of Alexander (that Epicurean, 
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give different and confused statements of his opinions, and attribute 
some sentiments to him, which he never held; yet thus much it is 
certain that he taught; namely, that all things are one, that is, God; 
that not only the forms of things, but also their matter, proceeded 
from God; and all would revert back into God: and hence he derived 
that mistaken piety or religious system of these mystics ; maintained, 
that a man may become changed into the Divine nature, if he will; 
and proved that all external worship was vain and useless. His dis- 
ciples were men of very distinguished piety and austerity; and many 
of them endured the flames with the greatest fortitude. One of his 
most distinguished followers was David of Dinant, a Parisian doctor, 
who was accustomed to state the fundamental doctrine of his master 
in this manner: God is the original matter of all things. He com- 
posed a work called Quaternariz, and some other books, in a popular 
style, and well calculated to captivate the common people; and saved 
his life by a timely flight.'. The bishops, assembled in council at 
Paris, A.D. 1209, supposed that the philosophy of Aristotle gave rise 
to this impiety ; and they, therefore, prohibited the reading and ex- 
pounding of his metaphysical and other works.? 

§ 13. If what some tell us be true (which, however, I question), 
this Amauri, and his followers, gave credit to those predictions, 
which were circulated as coming from Joachim, abbot of Flora, in 
Calabria, respecting an approaching reformation and purification of 
the church by the sword; an impending age of the Holy Spirit, to 
succeed the ages of the Father and the Son; and similar things, with 
which the Franciscan Spirituals were carried away. This, however, 
is certain, that some others did suffer themselves to be led, by these 
predictions, to found new sects, and to declare war against the reign- 
ing church. Wilhelmina, an infatuated and delirious Bohemian 
woman, who lived in the territory of Milan, took occasion from 
these predictions concerning an age of the Holy Spirit, for foolishly 
persuading first herself, and then many others, that the Holy Spirit 
had assumed human nature, in her person, for the sake of saving a 
large part of mankind; for Christ, she said, had procured salvation, 
by his blood, for all real Christians: and the Holy Spirit, by her, 
would save the Jews, the Saracens, and false Christians: and for this 
end, all the things that befel Christ, when incarnate, the same things 
must also befal her, or, rather, the Holy Spirit, wcarnate im her. 
This foolish woman died at Milan, in the year 1281, with the highest 
reputation for sanctity; and after her death she was honoured, as 
well by her followers, who were considerably numerous, as by the 


whom Plutarch mentions in his Sympostwm), 
who said, ‘materiam primam et Deum et 
hominem, hoc est, mentes esse in substantia:’ 
which afterwards one David of Dinant fol- 
lowed, who, in our times, fled from France 
on account of this heresy, and would have 
been duly punished, if he had been caught. 

1 See the Hereses pro quibus sacerdotes 
Paristis (A.D. 1209) igne consumpti sunt ; 


in Edm. Martene’s Thesaurus Anecdotorum, 
iv. 163, &c. Natalis Alexander, Hist. Hecles. 
Secul. xiii. c. iii. art. ii. p. 76, &c. Gerh. 
du Bois, Hist. Eecles. Paris. ii. 244, &c. 
Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris, iii. 24, 48, 53. 
Jac. Thomasius, De Hxustione Mundi Stoica, 
soe GE ele, 

2 Jo. Launoi, De Varia Aristotelis For- 
tuna tn Acad, Paris. p. 127, &c. 
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ignorant populace, both publicly and privately, with the highest 
veneration. But in the year 1300, the Inquisitors detected her 
sect, destroyed her splendid tomb, and committed her bones, and 
with them the leaders of the party, of both sexes, to the flames.’ 

§ 14. On similar predictions, the sect of the Apostles was grounded ; 
a sect which made little change in the received religion, but aimed 
to revive the apostolical mode of life. Its founder, Gerhard Saga- 
rellus, of Parma, ordered his followers to travel up and down the 
world, in the manner of the Apostles, clad in white, with heads bare, 
beards and hair long, and attended by women, whom they called 
sisters ; to possess no property at all, but to live upon the voluntary 
gifts of the pious; and publicly, to exhort the people to repent, but 
in their private meetings, to announce the impending downfall of 
the utterly deformed Roman church, and the rise of a new, purer, 
and holier church, according to the prophecies of the abbot Joachim. 
This Gerhard being burned at the stake, at Parma, A.p. 1300, his 
successor, Dulcinus, of Novara, a bold and energetic character, and 
familiar with the Scriptures, preached much more spiritedly, that 
the Roman pontiff, Boniface VIII, and all the flagitious priests and 
monks, would shortly be slain by the emperor Frederic III., son to 
Peter, the king of Arragon; and that a new and most holy pontiff 
would be placed over the church. For in many of the predictions 
ascribed to the abbot Joachim, it was announced, that an emperor, 
called Frederic III., would complete what the emperor Frederic I. 
had left unfinished. With this Duleinus, who was both the general 
and the prophet of the Apostoli, and who had collected an armed 
force, Raynerius, bishop of Vercelli, waged fierce war in behalf of 
the pontiff, for more than two years; and at length, after several 
battles, Dulcinus was taken alive, and was executed with exquisite 
tortures, at Vercelli, A.p. 1307, together with Margaretha, the sister 
whom he had chosen according to the practice of his sect. After the 
horrid death of Dulcwnus, the sect long existed in France, Germany, 
-and other countries; nor could it be wholly extirpated, till the times 
of Boniface LX., in the beginning of the fifteenth century.? 


’ The Milanese historians, Bernhard freda her vicegerent, and placed her on a 


Corio, and others, give an account of this 
woman. But their statements differ widely 
from those of Lud. Ant. Muratori (Antig. 
Ital. Medtii Atvi, v. 91, &e.), derived from 
the record of the judicial proceedings. 
He also informs us that a learned man, 
named Puricelli, composed a history of 
Wilhelmina and her sect, which still exists 
in manuscript. [She pretended to be the 
danghter of Constantia, queen of Primislaus, 
king of Bohemia; and that her birth was 
announced to her mother by the angel 
Raphael, just as the birth of Christ was to 
Mary by the angel Gabriel. Her most 
noted followers were one Andrew, and a 
nun named Mayfreda. As Christ appointed 
Peter his vicegerent, and the head of his 
church, on earth: so she appointed May- 


footing of equality with the popes. She 
promised her followers to appear to them 
before the day of judgment. See Muratori, 
Lice eels) 

* I have composed, in the German lan- 
guage, a particular history of this famous 
sect, so imperfectly known in our age, in 
three books, which was published at. Helm- 
stadt, 1746, 4to. I could now add some 
things to that history. That the sect con- 
tinued to exist, in Germany and other 
countries, down to the times of Boniface 
IX., we are informed by Herm. Coerner, in 
his Chronicle ; published in Geo. Eccard’s 
Corpus Historicum Medii Alvi, ii. 906. 
And the faet may be corroborated by many 
proofs. In the year 1402, an apostle, 
named William, was burned at Lubeck. “See 
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§ 15. This Joachim, abbot of Flora, whose prophecies induced so 
many respectable people to menace the Roman church with a reforma- 
tion by the sword, as the phrase was, and the pontiffs with great 
disasters, and to proclaim open war against them, was himself brought 
under suspicion of heresy, not indeed on account of these predictions, 
but on account of a new explication of the doctrine of three persons 
in the Godhead. He had, in a special treatise, opposed Peter Lom- 
bard, the master of the Sentences, because the latter distinguished 
the Divine essence from the three persons in the Godhead; for 
Joachim supposed that this distinction introduced a fourth subject 
into the divine Trinity, namely, this essence. But his ignorance of 
dialectics led him, in this discussion, to use less caution than the 
subject demanded. For he denied that there was in the sacred 
Trinity, a something, or an essence, which was common to the three 
persons: from which position it seemed to follow, that the union of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, is not a simple or natural union, 
but merely a moral union, like that of several persons all having the 
same views and opinions. As this sentiment appeared to many to 
approach very near to the doctrine of Arzus, Innocent, in the 
Lateran council of 1215, condemned, not indeed the man, but his 
opinion. Joachim, however, even to the present day, has many 
patrons and advocates, especially among those Franciscans who are 
called Observants; of whom, some maintain that his book was 
altered by his enemies; and others, that his views were misunder- 
stood.! 


Coerner, 1. ¢. p. 1185. The Germans, who Joachimi; in the Acta Sanctor. Maii, vi. 


called all that affected uncommon piety, and 
sought a reputation for sanctity by begging, 
Beghards, gaye this appellation also to the 
Apostoli. 

1 See Dan. Papebroch’s Disquis. Histor. 
de Florensi Ordine, Prophetiis, Doctrina B. 


486, &c. where is a life of Joachim, written 
by Jae, Syllanzeus, a Greek; and some other 
documents. Natalis Alexander, Hist. Hecles. 
Sec, xiii. Diss. ii. p. 331, &e. Lu, Wadding’s 
Ann. Minorwi, iy. 6, &e. 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Crusades attempted in vain—§ 2. State of the Christians in China and Tartary —. 
§ 3. The Lithuanians converted. The Jews compelled by persecution to become 
Christians — § 4, Project for the expulsion of the Saracens from Spain. 


§ 1. Some of the Latin kings, being admonished by the Roman pon- 
tiffs, thought repeatedly of renewing the war against the Turks and 
Saracens, and of rescuing Syria from their hands. In particular, the 
pontiffs who resided at Avignon, in France, omitted no motive which 
they thought would induce the kings of France and England to 
engage in such a military enterprise. But, from various causes, their 
expectations were always disappointed. Clement V. urged this holy 
war, with great energy, in the years 1307 and 1308, and appropriated 
to it a vast sum of money.! John XXII, in the year 1319, fitted 
out a fleet of ten ships, for transporting an army to Palestine ;? and 
in order to raise the money necessary for so great an enterprise, he 
commissioned, in the years 1322 and. 1323, certain nuncios to offer 
great indulgences to the liberal everywhere, who should contribute 
to it. But the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, and others, complained, 
that he merely brought forward a sacred war to cloak his own avarice 
and ambition.’ Nor does his character shield him from such a charge. 
Under Benedict XII, in the year 1330, Philip of Valois, king of 
France, collected a large army for this holy expedition, as it was 
called ;* but when he was about to embark, impending dangers from 


1 Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenion. i. 14, 1,126, ii. 515. _ 
594, t. ii. 55, 57, 374, 391, &e. Ant. Matthzus, :) Baluze, lc. 1.175, 786. Mattheous, Ana- 
Analecta Vet. Avi, ti. 577. leet, Vet. Ain’, ti. 595, 598, 

2 Baluze, Vite Pontifiewm Avenionensiun, * Baluze, 1, c, i, 200, 
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his neighbour, the king of England, induced him to abandon the 
enterprise. In the year 1345, Clement VI., at the request of the 
Venetians, persuaded a vast multitude, by his indulgences, to embark 
for Smyrna, over whom Guido, Dauphin of Vienne, was appointed 
commander-in-chief. But in a short time, their want of provisions 
obliged them all, and their commander also, to return to Europe.! 
Again, in the year 1363, at the solicitation of Urban V., a great army 
was collected, to sail for Palestine, of which John,king of France, 
was appointed commander. But he dying soon after, the army 
dispersed.” 

§ 2. The missionaries sent by the Roman pontiffs, in the preceding 
century, to the Chinese, the Tartars, and the neighbouring nations, 
continued to gather numerous and large congregations among those 
nations. In the year 1307, Olement V. constituted John de Monte 
Corvino, archbishop of Cambalu, that is, Peking; for it is now 
beyond a doubt, that the celebrated city of Cathai, then called Cam- 
balu, is the same with Peking, the modern capital of China. The 
same pontiff sent seven new bishops, all of them Franciscans, into 
those regions.2 John XXI. appointed Nicolaus de Bentra, to succeed 
John de Monte Corvino, in the year 1333; and also sent letters to 
the emperor of the Tartars, who was then the sovereign of China. 
Benedict XII., in the year 1338, sent new nuncios into China and 
Tartary, after being honoured with a solemn embassy from the Tar- 
tars which he received at Avignon.* So long as the Tartar empire 
in China continued, not only the Latins, but the Nestorians also, had 
liberty to profess their religion freely all over northern Asia, and to 
propagate it far and wide. 

§ 3. Among the European princes, Jagello, duke of Lithuania and 
the adjacent territories, was nearly the only one that still adhered to 
the idolatry of his ancestors. And he, in the year 1386, embraced the 
Christian rites, was baptized under the assumed name of Uladislaus, 
and persuaded his subjects to do the same thing. For Lewis, king of 
Poland, dying in the year 1382, among the candidates for the crown, 
Jagello offered his name; nor were the Poles averse from having so 
potent a prince for their king. But neither Hedwig, the youngest 
daughter of the deceased king, and by a decree of the senate heiress 
of the kingdom, would consent to marry, nor would the Poles consent 
to obey, a man who rejected Christianity. He must therefore change 
his religion.” What remains there were of the old religions in Prussia 
and Livonia, were extirpated by the Teutonic knights and crusaders, 
with war and massacres. Weare likewise informed, that many Jews, 
in one place and another, made profession of Christianity. They 


1 Fragmenta Historie Romane, in Mura- 
ton, Antigg. Ital. Medit Mvi, iii. 368. 

* Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenion. i. 866, 
386, 371, 401, &c. 

8 Lu. Wadding’s Ann. Ord. Minor. vi. 
ad ann. 1305, § 12, p. 69, and ad ann. 1307, 
p. 91, and p, 368, vii. 53, 221, viii. 235. Jos, 
Sim. Asseman, Bidlioth, Orient. Vaticana, 


t. tii, § ii. p, 621, & Add Jac. Echard’s 
Script. Predicator, i. 537. Acta Sanctor, 
Januarii, i. 984, &c. and Mosheim’s Historia 
Tartarorwm Ecclesiastica. 

* Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenion. i, 242. 

5 Odor. Raynald, Annales Eccles, ad ann. 
1386, § 4. Wadding’s Ann. Minor. ix. 71. 
Solignac, Hist, de Pologne, iii, 241, &e. 
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were rendered docile by the exquisite punishments everywhere inflicted 
upon Jews, especially in France and Germany. For a rumour being 
spread, either truly or calumniously, that they had poisoned the public 
fountains, had murdered the infants of Christians, and drunk their 
blood, had treated with extreme contumely what were called the 
hosts,’ and had committed other crimes equally heinous; whatever 
hardship and cruelty could be devised, was decreed against that miser- 
able race. 

§ 4. In Spain, the Saracens still held the sovereignty of Granada, 
Andalusia, and Murcia; and against them, the Christian kings of Cas- 
tile, Arragon, and Navarre, waged perpetual war; though not always 
successfully. The kings of Morocco, in Africa, sent aid to the 
Saracens against the Christians. The Roman pontiffs roused and 
encouraged the Christians, by subsidies, and by their counsels and 
promises, to unite and drive the Saracens from Spain. The difficult 
enterprise proceeded but slowly ; yet it became evident, in this century, 
that the time was approaching, when the Christians would triumph, 
and would become sole masters of Spain.? 


CHAPTER II, 


ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Christianity prostrate in various parts of Asia —§ 2. Its overthrow in China and 
Tartary. 


§ 1. Tue Turks and the Tartars, who were dominant in Asia, and 
who assailed on the one hand the Greeks, and on the other the 
Saracens and Mamelukes, wholly extirpated the Christian religion in 
many cities and provinces, and caused the religion of Mahumed to 
be inculcated on the people in its stead. The nation of the Tartars, 
in which such numbers once professed Christianity, or at least 
tolerated it, from the beginning of this century, universally submitted 
to the Koran. And this religion, though in a corrupted form of it, 
was embraced by that most potent emperor of the Tartars, Timur 
Beg, or as he is commonly called, Tamerlane.? Having subjugated 
the greatest part of Asia by his arms, and even conquered the Turkish 
sultan Bajazet, and moreover caused the terrors of his name to 


1 [The consecrated wafers of the eucha- struck terror, even long after his death, 


Pista we! 77.\| as 
2 Jo. de Ferreras, Hist. Hispania, iv., v., 
vi.,in various passages. Pragmenta Historie 
Romane, in Muratori’s Antigg. Ital. Medii 
Avi, iii. 319, where, however, true and false 
are blended. Baluze, Miscellanea, ii. 267. 
8 The great Tamerlane, whose name 


wished to be regarded as belonging to the 
sect of the Sonnites, and to be an enemy of 
the Schiites. See Petit Croix, Histoire de 
Timur-Bec, ti. 151, iii. 228. But what his 
religion was is very doubtful, although he 
professed that of Mahumed. See Mosheim’s 
Hist, Tartar, Eccles, p. 124, 
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pervade Europe, his mere nod was almost sufficient to cause vast multi- 
tudes to abandon Christianity. But he also employed violence and 
the sword. For being persuaded, as the most credible historians of 
his life inform us, that it was the duty of every true disciple of 
Mahumed to make war upon Christians, and that those who should 
compel many Christians to embrace the religion of the Koran, might 
expect high rewards from God,! he inflicted numberless evils on per- 
severing Christians, cruelly butchering some, and dooming others to 
perpetual slavery.? 

§ 2. The Christian religion was likewise overthrown, in the parts 
of Asia inhabited by the Chinese, the Tartars, the Moguls, and other 
nations, whose history is yet imperfectly known. At least, no mention 
has been found of any Latin Christians resident in those countries, 
subsequent to the year 1370. Nor has it yet been ascertained, what 
became of the Franciscan missionaries sent thither from Rome. But 
of the Nestorians living in China, some traces can be found, though 
not very clear, as late as the sixteenth century. There can be little 
doubt, that this fall of Christianity was a consequence of the wars 
of the Tartars with the Chinese and with other nations. For in the 
year 1369, the last Tartar emperor of the family of Genghis Khan 
was driven out of China, and the Mim family was placed on 
the throne, and these have excluded all foreigners from entering 
China. 


1 Petit Croix, Hist, de Timur-Bee, ii. 329, 
iii, 9, 137, 243, 266, &e. 

2 Examples are given in the Hist. de 
Timur-Bec (taken from the Persian writer 
Scherifeddin), ii. 376, 384, 386, iii. 248, iv. 
111, 115, 117, ed. Delft, 1723, in 4 vols. 
8vo. Herbelot, Biblioth, Orient, art. Timur, 
p. 877. 


8 Nicol. Trigaut, de Christiana Expedi- 
tione apud Sinas, 1. i. @& xi. p. 116, &e, 
Jos. Sim. Asseman, Biblioth. Orient. Vati- 
cana, t. i. pt. i. p. 592, &e. and pt. ii. p. 
445, 536, &e. Du Halde,. Description de 
la Chine, i. 175. 
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THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE STATE OF LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


§ 1. The state of learning among the Greeks —§ 2. Philosophy — § 3. The state of 
learning among the Latins —§ 4. The languages— § 5. The arts and sciences — 
§ 6. Philosophy — § 7. The Realists and Nominalists — § 8. Astrology: credulity as 


to magic — § 9. The art of Lullius. 


§ 1. AtrHoucH the Greeks were greatly oppressed by both external 
and internal troubles, yet they did not suffer literature wholly to lose 
its lustre and dignity; as is manifest from the number of learned men 
among them in this century. The liberal arts, antiquities, criticism, 
and grammar, were reputably prosecuted by Nicephorus Gregoras,}! 
Manuel Chrysoloras,? Maximus Planudes,? and many others. 


1 [Nicephorus Gregoras, or son of Gre- 
goras, was born at Heracleain Pontus, about 
1295; studied under the best masters at 
Constantinople; became a teacher there, and 
acquired the title of the philosopher. He 
was one of the ambassadors to the prince of 
the Servians. In 1328, when the younger 
Andronicus dethroned his grandfather An- 
dronicus Palzeologus, Nicephorus not only 
lost his patron, but suffered otherwise. Yet 
he continued a teacher, and had eminent 
men for pupils. Theodorus Metochita made 
him overseer of a monastery. He engaged 
in the public controversies between Barlaam 
and Palamas; became a monk, and retired 
from court. He died soon after 1359. Be- 
sides some orations and smaller tracts, he 
wrote a valuable history of the Byzantine 
empire, from 1204, where Nicetas Acomi- 
natus ends, to 1851, in 88 books. The 24 
first books, reaching to a.p. 1351, were pub- 
lished Gr. and Lat., by Boivin, Paris, 1702, 
and Venice, 1729, 2 vols. fol. Zr.—and the 
remainder by Bekker, at Bonn, in 1856. 
Lid. 

2 pvtamnel Chrysoloras, one of the first 
and most active of the Greeks who pro- 
moted learning in the West, was born of 
noble parentage, at Constantinople, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century; and 
for some time taught literature and science 


in his native city. About 1393, the Greck 
emperor, Manuel Paleologus, sent him twice 
as an ambassador to solicit aid against the 
Turks. After visiting the English and ya- 
rious other courts, he took up residence in 
Italy; and taught Greek to several of the 
first scholars of that age at Florence, Milan, 
Venice, Pavia, and Rome. In 1409, the pope 
sent him to Constantinople, to negotiate a 
union between the Greek and Latin churches. 
In 1418, he was sent to the emperor Sigis- 
mund, to settle arrangements for the general 
council of Constance. He attended that 
council, and died shortly after, in the year 
1416. Adneas Sylvius and Poggius give 
him very high commendations, in their notices 
of his death. Among his pupils in the West, 
were Leonard Aretinus, Francis Barbarus, 
Guarinus of Verona, Poggius, and Philel- 
phus. His only work that has been published, 
was his Hrotemata Grammatica; which was 
the first good Greek grammar among the 
Europeans, and was that studied by Eras- 
mus and Reuchlin. 7Z7.] 

3 [Maximus Planudes was a learned monk 
of Constantinople, well acquainted with 
Latin. In 1327, the emperor sent him with 
others on an embassy to Venice. He suffered 
considerably for his attachment to the cause 
of the popes; but afterwards changed sides, 
and espoused that of the Greeks, He 
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History was prosecuted, though with different degrees of success, by 
Theodore Metochita, John Cantacuzenus,? Nicephorus Gregoras, 
and by several others of less note. An ecclesiastical history was 
composed by Nicephorus Oallistus, which, notwithstanding it contains 
many fabulous and superstitious accounts, yet throws light on a 
number of subjects.? 

§ 2. Such of the Greeks as devoted themselves to philosophy for 
the most part followed Aristotle as their guide. No one among them, 
so far as I know, ventured upon philosophical speculations, relying 
on his own ingenuity. In what manner they explained the precepts 
of the Stagirite, we may learn from the tracts of Theodore Metochita. 
Yet Plato had likewise some followers; especially among the culti- 
vators of mystic theology, which had long been in high estimation 


among the Greeks. 


Cabasilas was their most distinguished scholar.* 


appears to have died soon after 1353. He 
translated, from Latin into Greek, the writ- 
ings of Cicero, Cesar, Ovid, Cato,andBoéthins; 
also Augustine’s 15 books on the Trinity ; 
composed a life of Ausop; and compiled a 
Greek Anthology, in 7 books. He likewise 
wrote against the Latins, composed some 
orations, and many letters and smaller pieces. 


1 [Theodorus Metochita was a learned 
Greek, of the kindred of the emperor, and 
the favourite and prime minister of Andro- 
nicus Paleeologus. In the latter part of the 
preceding century, the emperor sent him, 
with John Glycas, to conduct Maria, sister 
of the German emperor, who was espoused 
to the eldest son of the Greek emperor, to 
Constantinople. About 1314, he was made 
prime Logotheta, and took nearly the whole 
government of the empire on his shoulders. 
But about 1328, Andronicus senior being 
dethroned by his grandson Andronicus 
junior, Metochita of course fell into disgrace, 
and was made a state prisoner till his death, 
A.D. 1833. He transcribed the third book 
of Glyeas’ Annals; which Meursius pub- 
lished, in 1648, as an original work, entitled 
a Compendium of Roman History, from 
Julius Ceesar to Constantine the Great. He 
wrote Comments on Aristotle’s eight books 
of Physics; besides some historical tracts, 
never published. He was esteemed one of 
the most learned Greeks of his age. Tr.] 

2 [He was of the illustrious family of the 
Cantacuzeni, on the father’s side, and of that 
of the Paleeologi on the side of his mother. 
His youth was devoted to literature and 
arms. He then became a statesman under 
the elder Andronicus. In 1820 he was 
found to be a partisan of the younger An- 
dronicus, and fell under displeasure ; but 
his friend supported him, and on his eleya- 
tion to the throne, Cantacuzenus was loaded 
with honours and offices. On the death of 


In the mathematics and astronomy, Nicolaus 


The Stoic princi- 


Andronicus junior, A.D. 1341, Cantacuzenus 
was made regent of the empire, and guar- 
dian of the prince, John Palologus, then 
nine years old. But the empress mother 
and others became jealous of him, and a civil 
war ensued. Cantacuzenus was victorious, 
and in 1347 concluded a peace, by which he 
and John Palzologus were to be joint em- 
perors. Civil war again broke out ; and in 
1355, Cantacuzenus resigned the purple, 
and voluntarily retired to mount Athos ; 
where he became a monk, and spent the 
remainder of his days in literary pursuits 
and monastic devotions. Here he wrote 
the history of the empire, during the reigns 
of the two Andronici and himself, or from 
A.D. 1820 to 1357, in four books, published 
Gr. and Lat. with notes, Paris, 1645, 3 vols. 
fol. He also wrote three orations, and some 
tracts against the Mahumedans, which are 
extant. Zr.] 

’ [Nicephorus Callisti, or the son of Cal- 
listus, lived at Constantinople, and was 
probably a priest or monk there, about 1333. 
His personal history is little known. From 
Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Eva- 
prius, and others, he compiled an Ecclesias- 
tical History, in 23 books, from the Christian 
era to A.D. 911. Thestyle and arrangement 
are deemed good for that age; butit abounds 
in useless fables. The 18 first books, ex- 
tending to a.p. 610, were published Gr. and 
Lat. Paris, 1630, 2 vols.fol. He also wrote 
catalogues of the Greek emperors, and of 
the Constantinopolitan patriarchs. T'r.] 

* [Nicolaus Cabasilas, nephew and suc- 
cessor to Nilus Cabasilas, archbishop of 
Thessalonica ; was employed as a negotiator 
between the parties in the civil wars, A.D. 
1346 and 1347. The time of his death is 
unknown. He was a learned man, and a 
violent opposer of the Latins. His works 
are, an Exposition of the Greek Liturgy ; 
on a life in Christ, or the efficacy of the 
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ples, in regard to morals, were recommended by Barlaam, and exhi- 
bited in his Ethics according to the Stoies.! 

§ 3. There was no country of the Latins, in which efforts were not 
made, and successful efforts, for the advancement of learning and the 
improvement of the human mind. Hence academies and universities 
were erected in various places, as Cologne, Orleans, Cahors, Perugia, 
Florence, and Pisa; in which all the liberal arts and sciences were 
taught, and were distributed into the same classes that remain to this 
day. In the universities, colleges were founded by the opulent, and 
endowed with ample revenues; in which not only monks, but also 
young men of narrow circumstances, were educated in the useful 
arts and sciences. Libraries were also collected; and men of learn- 
ing were excited by honours and rewards to aspire after fame and 
distinction. But the advantages to the church and the state from 
the numerous teachers and learned men, were not correspondent 
with the vast expense and care bestowed by the great on these insti- 
tutions. Yet all who assumed the office of teachers in this age, were 
not, as many have rashly supposed, mere dolts and clods; but an 
advance had gradually been made from humbler things to greater 
and higher. 

§ 4. The sovereign pontiff, Clement V., himself required the He- 
brew and other Oriental languages to be taught in the public schools; 
that there might be men competent to enter into discussions with 
the Jews and the Saracens, and to preach divine truth in the countries 


of the East.? 


were acquainted particularly with those languages. 


language, which previously very 


sacraments, in six books; an oration against 
usurers; an encomium on St. Theodora; 
a Commentary on Ptolemy’s third book 
of Construction; some astrological dia- 
grams; remarks on Ezekiel’s vision of 
four beasts; and some tracts against the 
Latins. The three last were never pub- 
lished. Tr.] 

1 Henry Canisius, Lectiones Antique, iv. 
405. [Barlaam was a native of Calabria in 
Italy ; became a monk of the order of St. 
Basil; lived at Constantinople; and was a 
very learned, ambitious, and factious man. 
Being born and educated among the Latins, 
he at first agreed with them against the 
Greeks; but changing sides, he became a 
most powerful champion among the Greeks 
against the Latins. While an abbot at 
Constantinople, he investigated the state 
of the monks of mount Athos; and brought 
a complaint against the Hesychists there, 
before the patriarch of Constantinople. 
George Palamas appeared as their advocate. 
The cause was tried before a council, A.D. 
1337, and the monks were acquitted. (See 
below, ch. v. § 1, 2, of this century.) In 
1339, Barlaam was the emperor's ambassador 
to the pope, at Avignon, for negotiating a 


Of course, there were some persons in that age who 


The Greek 
few had regarded at all, was now 


union of the two churches. In 1341, he 
withdrew from Constantinople, on a change 
in the government; came to Italy, again 
espoused the cause of the Lutins against the 
Greeks, and was made bishop of Ghieraci 
in Naples. He died about 1348. His works, 
besides his Hthice secundum Stoicos libri ii. 
are various letters, orations, and tracts, both 
for the Greeks against the Latins, and for 
the latter against the former ; and six books 
on arithmetic. The last was printed, Gr. 
and Lat., Paris, 1600, 4to. All the others, 
in Latin, are in Canisius, 1. c. and in the 
Bibliotheca Max. Patrum, t. xxvi. Tr] 

2 Anton. Wood’s Antig. Oxoniens, i. 156, 
159. [This bull of Clement is in the Corpus 
Juris Canon. Clementina, 1. vy. tit. i. ¢. 1. 
and bears date A.D. 1311. It required He- 
brew, Arabic, and Chaldaic, to be taught, 
each by two competent instructors, wherever 
the papal court might be, and also in the 
universities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and 
Salamanca. The pope was to support the 
teachers in his court; the kings of France 
and England, those at Paris and Oxford; 
the clergy of Italy, those at Bologna; and 
the clergy of Spain, those at Salamanca. 
Lr. | 
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first taught by Leontius Pilatus, a Calabrian, the translator of 
Homer, and by a few others;! and afterwards, with far greater 
applause and success, by Manuel Chrysoloras, a Constantinopolitan,’ 
who awakened extensively ardour for this study. The real and 
genuine excellence of Latin composition was revived by certain dis- 
tinguished geniuses in Italy: among whom, the first place is due to 
Francis Petrarch, a great and superior man ;* and the second place 
belongs to Dante Alighieri.A These men felt it to be their duty, in 
general, to excite mankind to cultivate their minds, and to place a 
high value on all sorts of learning; and they found numbers disposed 
to listen to them, as well among their own countrymen as among the 
French and Germans. 

§ 5. Of the grammarians, historians, jurists both civil and canon, 
and physicians, it would be easy to make out a long list from the 
monuments of this age, but it would not comport with our design. 
It is sufficient for the reader to know, that among the vast number, 


3 See Humphry Hody, de Grecis Illus- 
tribus lingue Grece, litterarumque hwma- 
niorum instauratoribus, l.i.p. 6, Lond. 1742, 
8vo. Calogera, Opuscauli scientifici, xxv. 
258. [Leontius Pilatus came to Venice in 
1360, on his way to Avignon. Boccaccio 
met him, and persuaded him to go with 
him to Florence. Here he taught Greek to 
Boccaccio and Petrarch ; and for their use 
translated Homer’s Jad into Latin. His 
admiration of the Greeks led him, in 1363, 
to go to Constantinople. But he found that 
people not such as his imagination had re- 
presented them. He therefore set sail for 
Italy the next year; and was killed by 
lightning on board the ship. See Schroeckh, 
Kirchengesch, xxx. 154, Tr.] 

2H. Hody, 1. c. lb. i. p. 10. Angelo 
Calogera, Opusculi scientifici, xxv. 248, &e. 
and especially Christ. Fred. Boerner, de 
Grecis Litterarum Grecar. in Italia In- 
stawratoribus, p. 1—35. [Some notice of 
Chrysoloras is given above, § 1, note?. Z’.] 

See Jac. Phil. Thomasin’s Life of 
Petrarch; in Jo. Gerh. Meuschen’s Vite 
Claror. Virorwm, t. iv., who, in the preface, 
enumerates the other biographers of Petrarch, 
[The Abbé de Sade’s Mémotres pour la vie 
de Frangois Petrarque, Amsterd. 1764, 3 vols. 
4to. See also a paper by A. F. Tytler, Esq., in 
the Transactionsof the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, vol. vy. Petrarch was born at Arezzo, 
in Tuscany, A.D. 1304. When he was eight 
years old, his father being banished, carried 
him to Avignon. Here he was educated for 
the civil law; but he hated the pursuit, fell 
in love, and became a poet. He passed his 
life either in travelling about France and Italy 
or in different retreats, particularly at Vau- 
cluse, near Carpentras, in the south of 
France. But he also spent considerable 
time at the courts and seats of different 
princes, noblemen, and prelates, in Italy 


and France; and was in high reputation as 
a scholar, a poet, a philosopher, and a theo- 
logian. Honours were heaped upon him ; 
but that which he valued highest, was to 
be publicly crowned with the poet’s bays at 
Rome, a.D.1341. He died at his own villa, 
near Padua, a.p. 1374. His works are 
numerous short pieces, particularly letters 
and poems, with some moral and political 
writings, partly in Latin, and partly in 
Italian. The whole were never collected ; 
though a large part of them were, in one 
vol. fol. Basil, 1554, 1581, and Lyons, 1601. 
The best edition of his poems is said to be 
that of Venice, 1756, 2 vols, 4to. Tr] 

* The life of Dante, the celebrated poet, 
has been treated of by many, but especially 
by his annotator Benvenuto de Imola, from 
whom Muratori has given numerous extracts, 
in his Antiquit. Ital. Medii Hvi, i. 1036, 
[Dante was born at Florence a.p. 1265; 
studied there, and at Bologna and Padua, 
The Belles Lettres were his favourite pursuit. 
He married, became a soldier, and a states- 
man at Florence. But belonging to an 
unsuccessful faction, he was banished from 
Tuscany in 1302; and after wandering in 
Italy, and making some excursions to France 
and Germany, he settled at Ravenna, where 
he died a.p. 1821. He has left us two con- 
siderable works. The first is a poem in 
Italian, entitled La Divina Commedia, or 
vision of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, as 
seen by himself a.p. 1300, divided into three 
parts. It abounds in vivid descriptions ; 
and has been extolled to the highest by the 
Italians. The other is shorter, and in Latin, 
entitled de Monarchia. Its object is to 
evince, that the pontiffs have no right to 
control princes in civil affairs. The best 
edition of his collected. works is that of 
Venice, 1757, 1758, 4 vols, 4to. Tr.] 
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there were few of them whose labours were of much service to man- 
kind. The study of civil and canon law was pursued by an immense 
number; because this was the avenue to preferment in church and 
state; and who has not heard of Bartolus, Baldus, Andreas,! and 
other jurists of this age, who gave reputation to the Italian univer- 
sities? Yet the jurisprudence of this age offered nothing that could 
be alluring to an ingenuous mind. It was rather a barren, thorny 
field, on which the light of history and polite learning never shone. 
Mathematics engaged the attention of many; but excepting Thomas 
Bradwardine, an acute man, who was archbishop of Canterbury,? few 
obtained much applause from these studies. 

§ 6. Of the immense crowd of philosophers, who rather deformed 
than adorned this age, Aristotle was the guide and master, though 
imperfectly understood, and divested of all his beauties. In so high 
estimation was the Peripatetic philosophy, that kings and princes 
ordered the works of Aristotle to be translated into the languages of 
their people, that greater numbers might acquire wisdom. In parti- 
cular, Charles V., king of France, has been commended for directing 
Nicolas Oréme to translate into French, among other works of the 


1 [Bartolus was born at Sassoferrato in 
the duchy of Urbino, 4.p. 1313. At the 
age of 13, he commenced the study of the 
civil law, first at Perugia and then at Bo- 
logna. He was made doctor at the age 
of 20, and commenced teacher of law 
three years after at Pisa. He also taught 
at Padua and Bologna, and died a.p. 
1356. His lectures and his legal opinions 
were highly esteemed; and his Glosses on 
the civil law, for two centuries, were 
of the highest authority. They were 
printed at Venice, a.p. 1615, in eleven 
vols. fol. He was more distinguished for 
acumen and nice discrimination, than for 
extensive reading.— Baldus Ubaldus was 
nobly born at Perugia, a.p. 1324, and was 
first the pupil and then the rival of Bartolus, 
He taught both civil and canon law, and 
lectured at Perugia, Padua, and Pisa. He 
died at the last-mentioned place, of hydro- 
phobia, a.p. 1400, aged 76. In readiness 
and metaphysical acumen he was thought 
superior to Bartolus, but not his equal in 
solidity of judgment. He wrote commen- 
taries on the Decretals; five volumes of 
legal opinions ; Glosses on nearly the whole 
Corpus Juris Civilis; besides various law 
tracts; all of which have been printed. 
These two were the greatest jurists of the 
age, so far as the czvil law is concerned. 
Yet Andrew Horne, an Englishman of Glou- 
cestershire, distinguished himself by his 
attempt to reform the English laws, by ex- 
punging from them everything that was not 
inaccordance with the Scriptures and natural 
justice. His work was written in French, 
and entitled a Mirror for the Judges; and 
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was printed in French, Lond. 1642, 8vyo, 
and in English, Lond. 1646, 8vo. Of his 
age we only know that his book was written 
under Edward II., and before a.p. 1324, 
and that he defended the abbot of Waltham 
in a court, a.dD. 13848. See H. Wharton’s 
Append. to Cave’s Hist. Litterar. — John 
Andreas, the celebrated doctor of canon law, 
taught that science at Bologna for forty-five 
years, and died there A.p. 1348. His works 
are commentaries on the five books of De- 
cretals ; Glosses on the Liber seatus Decret. 
and the Clementines, and tracts concerning 
fiefs, marriage, affinities, &c. all of which 
have been published, 7?.] 

? [Thomas Bradwardine was an Enelish- 
man, educated at Oxford, where he was 
proctor in 1325, and afterwards doctor of 
divinity, and lecturer on theology. He 
became confessor to Edward III., whom he 
attended in his French wars. In 1348, he 
was elected archbishop of Canterbury ; but 
the king preferring another, Ufford was 
chosen. But Ufford dying before his con- 
secration, Bradwardine was re-chosen, and 
with the king’s consent, was consecrated at 
Avignon. He, however, died very soon after 
his arrival at Lambeth, a.p. 1849. He was 
a profound reasoner, eminently pious, a 
strong Augustinian in theology, of plain 
unpolished manners, and particularly fond 
of mathematics. His great work is, The 
Cause of God and the Truth of Causes, 
against Pelagius, in three books; published 
by H. Savile, Lond. 1618, fol. He also 
wrote Geometrica Speculativa, and Arith- 
metica Speculativa, published together, Paris, 
1612; also Zractatus Propurtionum, pub- 
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ancients, the principal works of Aristotle. Those, however, who 
professed to be philosophers, were less gsolicitous to discover and 
support truth than to have the pleasure of wrangling; and they per- 
plexed and obscured the pure and chaste precepts both of reason and 
religion, by their insane subtleties, useless questions, and over-nice 
distinctions. I need not mention the barbarous diction, in which 
they thought lay a great safeguard of their art; or that contempt for 
all elegant literature, which they almost looked upon as an especial 
credit. This wrangling tribe’s whole system and modes of working it 
may be learned by reading the works of only John Scotus, or Walter 
Burley; for they all followed in one common track, though they 
differed among themselves as to some opinions. 

§ 7. The old disputes between the Realists and the Nominalists, 
which had been long dormant, were again brought up in the schools 
by William Occam, an English Franciscan of the more rigid cast, a 
pupil of the great Scotus, and a doctor in the university of Paris: 
nor was it possible afterwards to bring these contentions to an end. 
Never was there fiercer war between the Greeks and Persians, than 
between these two sects of philosophers, down to the time when 
Luther obliged the scholastic doctors to terminate their intestine con- 
flicts. The Realists despised their antagonists as philosophers of a 
recent date, and branded them with the name of Moderns; while to 
their own doctrine they ascribed the highest antiquity. But in this 
they were undoubtedly under a mistake. The Noménalists, on 
the contrary, regarded them as being visionaries, who mistook the 
creations of their own imaginations for real existences and solid 
substances. The Nominalists had, particularly at Paris, a number 
of acute, subtle, and eloquent doctors; among whom, besides Occam, 
the celebrated John Buridan, a Parisian doctor, stood pre-eminent: 
but the Realists were the more numerous, and were also strong in 
the countenance given them by the Roman pontiffs. For Occam 
having joined the order of Franciscans, who were openly opposed to 
John XXII, this pontiff first, and afterwards his successors, left no 
means untried to put down the philosophy of the Nominalists, which 
seemed to be opposed to the church. Hence, in the year 1339, the 
university of Paris, by a public edict, condemned and prohibited the 


lished, Venice, 1505. See Wharton’s Appendix 
to Cave’s Hist, Litter. and Milner’s Eccles. 
History, cent. xiv. ch. ii. Tr.] 

1 Jo. Launoi, Hist. Gymnas. Navarrent ; 
in his Opp. t. iv. pt. i. p. 604. Boulay’s 
Hist. Acad. Paris, iv. 379. Le Beeuf’s 
Dissert. sur U Hist. Ecclés. et Civile de Paris, 
iii, 456, 463, &e. 


Paris under Oecam, and taught philosophy 
there with great applause. He wrote com- 
mentaries on Aristotle’s logic, ethics, and 
metaphysics ; which are still extant. Some 
say that he was rector of the university of 
Paris ; and that he afterwards went to 
Vienna, and there commenced that univer- 
sity: but these circumstances, as well as the 


2 A biography of this noted man was 
written by Robert Guaguin ; as we are told 
by Jo. Launoi, Hist. Gymnasit Navarreni, 
in his Opp. t. iv. pt. i. p. 722. Launoi also 
speaks of him in other places; as p. 296, 
297, 330. See Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. 
iy. 282, 307, 341, &e. [John Buridan was 
a native of Bethune, in Artois, studied at 


exact time when he lived, are uncertain. 
To him is ascribed the noted metaphysical 
maxim, that a hungry ass placed between 
two equal bundles of hay, would not be able 
toeat of either, See Bayle’s Dictionnaire 
Hist. et Critique, art. Buridan, Tr.] 

% Steph. Baluze, Miscellanea, iv. 532. 
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vhilosophy of Occam, which was that of the Nominalists.! But, as 
men are apt to press after what is forbidden, the effect of this decree 
was, that a still greater number than before followed the system of 
the Nominalists. 

§ 8. Many of these philosophers joined astrology, or the art of 
prognosticating the fortunes of men from the stars, with their philo- 
sophy. For this fallacious science was prosecuted even to madness 
by all orders, from the highest to the lowest, in those times.2 But 
these astrological philosophers had to be very cautious and circum- 
spect, if they would escape the hands of the Inquisitors, and a charge 
of magic. Such caution was neglected, to his ruin, by Ceccus 
Asculanus; a very noted Peripatetic philosopher, astrologer, mathe- 
matician, and physician, first to the pontiff John XXII, and then to 
Charles Senza Terra, duke of Calabria. For having, by mechanical 
arts, performed some things which appeared miraculous to the 
vulgar, and by his predictions, which were reported to have proved 
true, given offence both to his patron and to others, he was looked 
upon as having intercourse with the devil; and was committed to the 
flames by the Inquisitors at Florence, A.p. 1327.3 His Commentary 
on the Sphere of John de Sacrobosco is still extant, which is repre- 
sented as affording proof of the extreme superstition of the author.‘ 

§ 9. A new and singular species of art was invented and elucidated 
in numerous treatises by Raymund Lully, of Majorca; a man of 
surprising and very prolific genius, a compound of folly and reason, 
who, after many journeys and various efforts for the advancement 
of the Christian cause, was put to death in the year 1315, at Bugia in 
Africa, by the Mahumedans, whom he attempted to convert to the 
Christian faith. The Franciscans, to whose third order he is said to 
have belonged, extol him to the skies, and have long endeavoured 
most earnestly to persuade the pontiffs to enrol him among the saints : 
but the Dominicans and others, on the contrary, endeavour to make 
him a heretic, a magician, a delirious alchymist, a plagiary from books 
written by Mahumedans; and some represent him as deranged and 
fanatical: of the pontiffs, there are those who have pronounced him 
an innocent and pious man; and others, a heretic and irreligious. 
He who shall read his works without prejudice, will coincide with 
neither party. Lully would have been a truly great man, if the 
warmth and fertility of his imagination had been tempered and 
restrained by a sound judgment.° 


1 Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iy. 257, v. is also given of this unhappy philosopher 
708. Car. Pless. d’Argentre, Collectio and poet (for he was also a poet) by Jo. 
Judicior. de novis erroribus, i. 337. On Maria Crescimbeni, Commentary della volgar 
the contests of these sects in England, see -Poésza, vol. ii, pt. ii. lib. ii. ¢. 14, 

Ant. Wood’s Antig. Oxon. i. 169, &e. 4 Gabr. Naudé, Apologie pour les grands 
2 See Imola, in Muratori’s Antiquit. Ita- qui ont soupsonnez de magie, p. 270, &e. 
lice Medii Aivi,i.1089. Le Boeuf’s Dissert. 5 See Jo, Salzinger’s Preface to the works 
sur 0 Hist. de Paris, iii. 445, &e. of Raymund Lully, which the elector Pala- 

3 An apology for him was written by Paul _ tine, John William, caused to be collected 
Ant. Appian, the Jesuit; whichmaybeseen and published at a great expense, in five 
in Domen. Bernini’s Storia di tutte Vheresie, yols. folio, A.v. 1720, Luke Wadding’s An- 
t. iii. see. xiv. ¢. iii. p. 210, &e. Anaccount  nales Minorwm, iv. 421, &e. v. 157, 316, &e. 
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’ 
vi: 229, &e. On the famous Ludllian art. 
see Dan. Geo. Morhof’s Polyhist. 1. 11. ¢. v. 
p. 352, &e. [‘It consisted in collecting a 
number of general terms, common to all the 
sciences, of which an alphabetical table was 
to be provided. Subjects and predicates 
taken from these were to be respectively 
inscribed in angular spaces upon circular 
paper. The essences, qualities, affections, 
and relations of things being thus mechani- 
cally brought together, the circular papers 
of subjects were fixed in a frame, and those 
of predicates were so placed upon them as 
to move freely, and in their revolutions to 
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and predicates, whence would arise defini- 
tions, axioms, and propositions, varying 
endlessly. See MRees’s Cyclopedia, art. 
Inlly, Raymond; Bricker’s Hist. Crit. 
Philos. iv. 9, &c. The life of Lully, written 
by a contemporary, is in the Acta Sanctor, 
Antwerp, tom. v. p. 633, &c. He is said to 
have been born A.D. 1236, to have been 
dissipated in his youth, and afterwards to 
have applied himself much to chemistry, as 
well as to metaphysics and theology. He 
died aged 79, a.p. 1315. As a chemist, 
Boerhaave thought him much in advance of 
his age; if the works ascribed to him are 


produce various combinations of subjects all genuine. Tr.] 


CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Corruption of the clergy— § 2. Philip, king of France, opposed the domination of 
the pontiffs —§ 3. Issue of the conflict— § 4. The pontifical court is removed to 
Avignon — § 6. Decrease of the pontifical authority —§ 6. New arts devised by the 
pontiffs for acquiring wealth —§ 7. Obsequiousness of Clement V. to Philip—§ 8. John 
XXII. and Nicolas V.—§ 9. The former charged with heresy—§ 10. Benedict XII. 
—§ 11. Clement VI—§ 12. Innocent VI.—§ 13. Gregory XI.— § 14. The great 
schism of the West commences—§ 15. The evils of it —§ 16. Projects for terminating 
it —§ 17. Vices of the monks, especially the Mendicants— § 18. Hence, general 
hatred against them —§ 19. John Wickliffe —§ 20. His opposers — § 21. Impiety 
of the Franciscans. Book of the conformities of St. Francis—§ 22. Vices of the 
Fratricelli, &e.— §§ 23, 24. Projects for terminating the discords of the Franciscans — 
§ 25. Their ridiculous contests —§ 26. They produce more serious disturbances — 
§ 27. A new contest arose respecting the poverty of Christ — § 28. Its continuation — 
§ 29. Their conflict with John XXII— § 30. Their attempts against the pontiff — 
§ 31. Their patron Lewis the Bavarian — § 32. Peace with the pontiff—§ 33. Suffer- 
ings of the Spirituals, the Beghardi, &e.in Germany— § 34. Yet they were not 
exterminated. Two great sects of Franciscans are produced — § 35. New religious 
orders — § 36. The sect of the Cellite brethren and sisters. The Lollards — § 37. The 
Greek writers — § 38. The Latin writers. 


§ 1. Tar the governors of the church, as well of highest rank as of 
inferior, were addicted to all those vices which are the most un- 
becoming men in their stations, is testified most abundantly. As for 
the Greek and oriental clergy, many of whom lived under oppressive 
governments, I shall say nothing, although their faults are sufficientl 

manifest. But of the faults of the Latins, silence would be the less 
proper, in proportion to the certainty, that from this source the whole 
community was involved in the greatest calamities. All the honest 
and good men of that age ardently wished for a reformation of the 
church, both mm its head and in its members; as they themselves 
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expressed it.' But to so desirable an event there were still many 
obstacles. First, the power of the pontiffs was so confirmed by its 
long continuance, that it seemed to be immoveably established. In 
the next place, extravagant superstition held the minds of most per- 
sons in abject slavery. And lastly, the ignorance and barbarism of 
the times quickly extinguished the sparks of truth that appeared 
from time to time. Yet the dominion of the Roman pontiffs, im- 
pregnable and durable as it seemed to be, was gradually undermined 
and weakened in this century, partly by the rash insolence of the 
pontiffs themselves, and partly by the occurrence of certain unex- 
pected events. 

§ 2. The commencement of this important change must be referred 
to the contest between Boniface VIII, who governed the Latin 
church at the beginning of this century, and Philip the Fair, king of 
France. This high-minded sovereign first taught the Europeans, 
what the emperors had in vain attempted, that the Roman bishops 
could be vanquished, and be laid under restraint. In a very haughty 
letter addressed to Philip, Boniface maintained, that all kings and 
persons whatever, and the king of France as well as others, by divine 
command, owed perfect obedience to the Roman pontiff, and this not 
merely in religious matters, but likewise in secular and human affairs. 
The king replied with extreme bitterness. The pontiff repeated his 
former assertions with greater arrogance; and published the cele- 
brated bull, called Unam sanctam ;? in which he asserted, that Jesus. 
Christ had granted a twofold power or sword to his church, a 
spiritual and a temporal; that the whole human race was subjected 
to the pontiff; and that all who dissented from this doctrine were 
heretics, and could not expect to be saved. The king, on the con- 
trary, in an assembly of his nobles, a.p. 1303, through the famous 


1 Matth. Flacius, Catalogus Testiwm Ve- 
ritatis, lib. xiii. p. 1697. Jo. Launoi, de 
varia Fortuna Aristotelis, p.217. Jo. Henr. 
Hottinger, Hist. Eccles. sec, xiv. p. 764. 
[See Odor. Raynald’s Annales Eccles. ad 
ann. 1311, § 56-66, t. xv. p. 87-90. From 
a manuscript account of the transactions of 
the council of Vienne, found in the Vatican 
library, Raynald here extracts largely from 
the statements of a prelate whom Clement V. 
consulted, respecting the abuses which called 
for reformation in the church. And the 
picture of the corruption of the clergy, the 
dissoluteness of the monks, and the igno- 
rance and wickedness of the people, sketched 
by this anonymous prelate, shows the church 
to have been in a most deplorable state ; 
and that some at least saw it, and earnestly 
desired a reformation. 77.] 

2 [From the first words of it. T7r.] 

3 This bull is extant in the Corpus Juris 
Canon. Extravagant. Commun, lib, i. tit. 
[viii. cap. i.] de Majoritate et Obedientia. 
[In this bull the pope asserts, that there is 


but one church of Christ, under one head, 
as there was but one ark under the command. 
of Noah; all out of which necessarily perish : 
that the sole head of the church on earth is 
Christ’s vicegerent St. Peter, and his suc- 
cessors, who are amenable to none but God: 
that both swords, the spiritual and the 
material, are in the power of the church; 
the latter to be wielded for the church, or by 
kings and soldiers, at the nod and pleasure 
of the priesthood, and the former to be 
wielded by the church or the priesthood : 
and the temporal power is subjected to the 
spiritual; otherwise the church would be a 
double-headed monster; that whoever resists 
this order of things, resists the ordinance of 
God: and he concludes thus: We declare, 
determine, and decree, that it is absolutely 
necessary to salvation, that every human 
being should be subject to the Roman pon- 
tiff. Porro subesse Romano Pontifict omnem 
humanam creaturam, declaramus, dicinus, 
definimus, et pronunciamus omnino esse de 
necessitate salutis. Tr] 
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lawyer, William de Nogaret,! publicly accused the pontiff of heresy, 
simony, dishonesty, and other enormities; and urged the calling of 
a general council to depose a pontiff so very wicked from his office. 
The pontiff, in return, excommunicated the king and all his adherents 
the same year. ; 

§ 3. Soon after receiving this sentence, Philip again, in an assembly 
of the states of his kingdom, entered a formal complaint against the 
pontiff, by men of the highest reputation and influence; and ap- 
pealed to the decision of a future general council of the church, He 
then despatched William de Nogaret, with some others, into Italy, 
to rouse the people to insurrection, and to bring the pontiff prisoner 
to Lyons, where he wished the council to be held. Nogaret, who was 
a resolute and energetic man, having drawn over to his interest the 
Colonna family, which was at variance with the pontiff, raised a 
small force, suddenly attacked Boniface, who was living securely at 
Anagni, made him prisoner, wounded him, and, among other severe 
indignities, struck him on the head with his iron gauntlet. The 
people of Anagni, indeed, rescued the pontiff from the hands of his 
furious enemy; but he died shortly after, at Rome, in the month of 
October, from rage and anguish of mind.’ 

§ 4. Benedict XI., previously Nicolas of Treviso, the successor of 
Boniface, profiting by his example, restored the king of France and 
his kingdom to their former honours and privileges, without even 
being solicited; but he was unwilling to absolve from his crime 
Nogaret, who had so grievously offended against the pontifical dignity. 
This daring man, therefore, prosecuted strenuously the suit com- 
menced against Boniface in the Roman court; and in the name of 
the king, demanded that a mark of infamy should be set upon the 
deceased pontiff. Benedict XI. died in the year 1304; and Philup, 
by his secret machinations, caused Bertrand de Got, a Frenchman, 
and archbishop of Bourdeaux, to be created pontiff at Rome, on the 
5th of June, A.p. 1305. For the contest of the king against the 
pontiffs was not yet wholly settled, Nogaret not being absolved, and 
it might easily break out again. Besides, the king thirsted for re- 
venge, and designed to extort from the court of Rome a condemnation 
of Boniface: he also meditated the destruction of the Templars, and 
other things of great importance ; which he could hardly expect from 


1 Of this celebrated lawyer, who was the 
most bold and determined enemy the pon- 
tiffs ever had, before Luther, none have 
given a fuller account than the Benedictine 
monks, in their Hist. Générale de Languedoc, 
iii. 114, 117, &c. Philip made him chan- 
cellor of France, for his heroic opposition to 
the pontiff. 

2 See the Acta inter Bonifactum VIIL, 
Benedictum XI, Clementem V., et Philip- 
pum Pulchrum, enlarged and corrected by 
Peter Puteanus, as the title-page asserts ; 
published, 1618, 8vo, but without notice of 
the place of publication. [The compiler 


of the work was a Parisian divine, named 
Simon Vigor. The first edition was pub- 
lished at Paris, 1613, 4to, and the third was 
in French, Paris, 1655, fol. entitled Histoire 
du Différend de Philippe le Bel et de Boni- 
Jace VIII, produite par les Actes et Mémoires 
originaue. Schl.|\—Andr., Baillet, Histoire 
des Démélez du Boniface VIIL. avec Philip 
le Bel, Paris, 1718, 12mo. Jo, Rubeus, in 
his Bonifacius, cap, xvi. p. 137, &e. The 
other writers are mentioned by Baillet, in 
his Preface, p. 9, &e. Add Boulay’s Hisé. 
Acad. Paris. iy. 4, &e. [and Gifford’s Hist, 
of France, i, 618, &e. Tr.) . 
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an Italian pontiff. He therefore wished to have a French pontiff, 
whom he could control according to his pleasure, and who would be 
in a degree dependent on him. The new pontiff, who took the name 
of Clement V., remained in France, as the king wished, and trans- 
ferred the pontifical court to Avignon, where it continued for seventy 
years. This‘period the Italians call the Babylonian Captivity} 

_ § 5, It is certain that this residence of the pontiffs at Avignon was 
injurious, in no slight degree, to the authority of the Roman see. 
For the pontiffs being at a distance, the Ghibelline faction in Italy, 
who were hostile to the pontiffs, assumed greater boldness than 
formerly, and not only invaded and laid waste the territories of 
St. Peter, but also assailed the pontifical authority by their publi- 
cations. Hence a number of cities revolted from the popes; Rome 
itself became the parent and nurse of tumults, cabals, and_ civil 
wars; and the laws and decrees sent thither from France were pub- 
licly treated with contempt, and not merely by the nobles, but also 
by the common citizens? A great part of Europe followed the 
example of Italy; and numberless examples show, that the people of 
Europe attributed far less power to the fulminations and decrees 
issued from France, than to those issued from Rome. Various sedi- 
tions, therefore, were raised, in one place and another, against the 
pontiffs; which they were unable to subdue and put down, notwith- 
standing that the Inquisitors were most active in the discharge of 
their functions. 

§ 6. As the French pontiffs could derive but little revenue from 
Italy, which was rent into factions, seditious, and devastated, they 
were obliged to devise new modes of raising money. They, there- 
fore, not only sold indulgences to the people, more frequently than 
formerly, to the great indignation of kings and princes; but they 
likewise required enormous prices to be paid for their letters or bulls 
of every kind. In this thing John XXII. showed himself peculiarly 
adroit and shrewd; for though he did not first invent the regulations 
and fees of the apostolic chancery, yet the Roman writers admit 
that he enlarged them, and reduced them to a more convenient form.? 
He also is said to have imposed that tribute, which under the title of 
annates is customarily paid to the pontiffs; yet the first commence- 
ment of it was anterior to that age.t Moreover, these French popes, 


1 On the French popes, the writer to be 
especially consulted is, Steph. Baluze, Vite 
Pontificum Avenionensium, in two volumes, 
Paris, 1693, 4to, The reader may also pe- 
ruse, though it should be with caution, Jae. 
Longueval and his continuators, Hist. de 
UEglise Gallicane, t. xii. &c. This Jesuit, 
and his successors in the work, are eloquent 
and laborious ; but they often conceal, art- 
fully, the abominable deeds of the pontiffs. 

2 See Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenion. ii. 
290, 291, 301, 309, 323; and various other 
places. Muratori, Anéig. Ital. iii. 397, 401, 
409, &ce. Giannone, Hist, de Naples, ii. 
280, &e, 


3 Jo, Ciampini, de Vicecancellario Ke- 
clesie Roman. p. 89, &e. Charles Chais, 
Lettres sur les Jubilés, ii. 673, and others. 

4 Bernh. van Espen, Jus Kecles. Univer- 
sale, ii. 876. Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iv. 
911. Ant. Wood’s Antig. Oxon, i. 213. 
Wilh. Fran. Berthier, Dissert, swr les An- 
nates, in his Hist. de ? Kglise Gallicane, xii. 
1, &e. [The annates were the first year’s 
reyenues of a benefice, which every new 
incumbent was required to remit to the 
pontiff’s treasury. By constantly advancing 
clergymen from poorer to richer benefices, 
and prohibiting pluralities, these annates 
might be made the source of immense in- 
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subverting the rights of election, assumed the power of conferring 
all sacred offices, whether high or low, according to their own pleasure : 
by which means they raised immense sums of money. Hence, under 
these pontiffs, those most odious terms, reservations, provisions, 
and expectatives, rarely used before, were now everywhere heard ; 
and they called forth the bitterest complaints from all the nations of 
Europe ;! and these complaints increased immeasurably, when some 
of the pontiffs, John XXII, Clement VI., Gregory XI., publicly 
announced, that they had reserved all churches to themselves; and 
that they would provide for all without exception, by virtue of the 
sovereign right which Christ had conferred on his vicars, or in the 
plenitude of their power? By these and other artifices for filling 
their treasury and amassing property, these indiscreet pontiffs heaped 
additional odium on the apostolic see; and thus weakened very con- 
siderably the papal empire, which began to decline from the times of 
Boniface. 

§ 7. Clement V. was governed all his life by the will and pleasure 
of Philip the Fair, king of France. William de Nogaret, the im- 
placable foe of Boniface VILI., though excommunicated, resolutely 
prosecuted his own cause and that of king Philip against Boniface, 
in the papal court; a transaction which, I believe, is without a 
parallel. Philip wished to have the body of Boniface disinterred, 
and publicly burnt. With great difficulty Clement averted this 
infamy by his entreaties and advice; but in everything else he had 
to obey the king. Accordingly, he abrogated the laws enacted by 
Boniface; granted the king five years’ tithes; absolved Nogaret 
from all crime, after imposing on him a slight penance, which he 


come, when levied throughout Christendom, 
upon all the numberless officers in the 
churches and monasteries. Z.—In Eng- 
land, these first-fruits were taken from the 
pope by Henry VIII, and given to the 
king, by the 26 Hen. VIII. ¢.3: they were 
restored to the church, 2 & 3 Phil. Mar. 
e.4: resumed by 1 Eliz. c. 4, and by 2 
& 3 Ann, ec, 20, devoted to the increase of 
small livings. Hd—On the origin of this 
impost, F. Paul says that imperial and royal 
patrons had commonly made bargains for 
their own pecuniary advantage, on the pre- 
ferment of an individual to some dignity; a 
practice branded as simoniacal at Rome, but 
really the origin of the pope’s claim for 
annates. ‘John XXII. in 1316, made a 
decree, that for three years, whoever ob- 
tained a benefice of more than twenty-four 
ducats yearly rent, should pay one year’s 
value for the expedition of his bulls; which, 
at the expiration of the three years, came 
to be renewed again, as well as continued 
by his successors, though in divers places it 
met with opposition; some places coming 
to an agreement to pay only one half of the 
annates, others to pay only for some par- 


ticular sort of benefices, and that the rest 
should be exempted.’ (F, Paul’s Treatise 
of Keclesiastical Benefices and Revenues, 
Lond. 1736, p. 172.) It is plain that the 
principle here developed, is the same as that 
which laymen found branded with simony. 
In one case, presentation was to be paid 
for; in the other, possession. Platina, how- 
ever (De Vitis Pontificum, ed. 1529, p. 218), 
says that Boniface IX., pope from 1389 to 
1404, was the real inventor of annates, but 
he adds, that some refer the impost to John 
XXII. This latter was conspicuously fond 
of money, and died immensely rich: hence 
any gainful practice of uncertain origin was 
very likely to be fathered upon him. S.] 

* Stephen Baluze, Miscellanea, ii. 479, 

518; and his Vite Pontif. Avenion. ii. 60, 
63, 65, 74, 154, 156. Gallia Christiana 
Benedictinor, t. i. Append. p. 13. Ant, 
Wood's Antig. Oxon. i. 148, 201, 202. Bou- 
lay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iv. 911, &e. 
_ * Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenion. ii. 873; 
1.286, 311,681, &e. Ant. Matthseus, Analecta 
Vet. Avi, y. 349, &e. Gallia Christiana, 
1,69, 1208. Hist. du Droit Eeclésiast, Fran- 
gots, i, 129, &e. 
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never performed; restored the inhabitants of Anagni to their former 
reputable and good standing; and held a general council at Vienne, 
A.D. 1311, that Philip’s pleasure might be gratified in the suppres- 
sion of the Templars. In this council, likewise, various things were 
decided according to the pleasure of the king, whom Clement dared 
not offend, being terrified by the melancholy fate of Boniface.! 

§ 8. On the death of Clement, a.p. 1314, there were violent con- 
tests among the cardinals respecting the election of a successor, the 
French demanding a French pontiff and the Italians an Italian. 
After two years the French gained the victory; and in 1316, James 
de Euse, of Cahors, cardinal of Porto, was made head of the church, 
and assumed the pontifical name of John XXII. He was not desti- 
tute of learning, but was crafty, insolent, weak, imprudent, and 
avaricious, as even those who honour his memory do not positively 
deny. He rendered himself notorious by many imprudent and un- 
successful enterprises, but especially by his unfortunate contest with 
the emperor, Lewis of Bavaria. There was a contest for the empire 
in Germany, between Lewis of Bavaria and Frederic of Austria, each 
being chosen emperor by a part of the electors in the year 1314. 
John declared, that the decision of this controversy belonged to him. 
But Lewis having conquered his rival in battle, and taken him pri- 
soner, in the year 1322, assumed the government of the empire, 
without consulting the pontiff, and refused to submit a cause, which 
had been decided by the sword, to another trial before the pontiff. 
John was greatly offended at this; and in the year 1324, divested 
the emperor of all title to the imperial crown. Lewis, in return, 
accused the pontiff of corrupting the faith, or of heresy; and appealed 
to the decision of a council. Exasperated by this and some other 
things, the pontiff, in the year 1327, again divested the emperor of 
all his authority and power, and laid him under excommunication. 
In revenge of this injury, the emperor in the year 1328, at Rome, 
publicly declared John unworthy of the pontificate ; and substituted 
in his place Peter de Oorbario, a Franciscan, and one of those who 
disagreed with the pontiff; and he, assuming the name of Nicolas V., 
crowned Lewis as emperor. But in the year 1330, this Imperial 
pontiff voluntarily abdicated his office, and surrendered himself into 
the hands of John, who kept him a prisoner at Avignon till his death. 
Thus John continued to reign, in spite of the emperor; and the 
emperor, in spite of the pontiff.? 


1 Besides the common writers already 
cited, see Wilh. Fran. Berthier’s Discowrs 
sur le Pontificat de Ciément V., in his Hist. 
de U Eglise Gallicane, t. xii. Colonia’s Hist. 
Littér. de Lyon, i. 340. Gallia Christiana 
Bened. i. 1189, and ii. 829. 

2 This great contest is to be learned prin- 
cipally from the Records of it, which are 
published by Steph. Baluze, Vite Pontif. 
Avenion. ii. 612, &e. by Edm. Martene, The- 
saurus Anecdotor. ii. 641, &e. by Jo. Geo. 
Herwart, in his’ Ludovieus Imperator de- 


fensus contra Bzovium, Miinchen, 1618, 4to, 
and by Christ. Gewold, in his Apologia pro 
Ludovico Bavaro, Ingolst. 1618, 4to, against 
the same Bzovius, who in his Annales had 
basely defamed the character of this em- 
peror. Add Lu. Wadding, Annales Mino- 
rum, vii. 77, 106, &e. Whoever considers 
attentively the history of this contest will 
perceive that Lewis of Bavaria took for his 
pattern Philip the Fair, king of France. 
As the latter brought the charge of heresy 
against Boniface, so did Lewis against John 
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§ 9. On the side of Lewis stood the whole mass of the Fratricelli, 
the Beghards of every description, and the Spirituals, or more rigid 
among the Franciscans; and these being scattered over a large part 
of Europe, and supported by the protection of Lewis, everywhere 
assailed John with reproaches and criminations, both orally and in 
books, and charged him with religious apostasy. The pontiff, how- 
ever, was not greatly injured by these private attacks; but, towards 
the close of his life, he fell under the disapprobation and censure of 
nearly the whole church. For in the years 1331 and 1332, he taught in 
some public discourses, that departed souls would indeed behold Christ 
as man, but would not see the face of God, or the divine nature, until 
their reunion with the body at the last day. With this doctrine 
Philip VI., the king of France, was highly displeased; the theo- 
logians of Paris condemned it in 1333; and both the friends and the 
foes of the pontiff were opposed to it. For it appeared to them, that 
the pontiff detracted much from the blessedness of departed spirits. 
To so great opposition, John, though naturally pertinacious, had to 
give way. He therefore first apologized for the doctrine; and after- 
wards, when near the point of death, A.p. 1334, he did not indeed 
abandon it, but he qualified it by saying, that he believed souls in 
the intermediate state saw the Divine essence, as far as the state 
and condition of the unembodied spirit would permit.' But this 
declaration did not satisfy his adversaries. Hence, after various 
disputes, his successor, Benedict XII., terminated the controversy, 
according to the decision of the Parisian doctors, by declaring the 
true faith to be, that the souls of the blessed, when separate from the 
body, fully and perfectly behold the Divine nature, or God himself.? 
Benedict could do this without impeaching his predecessor; for John, 
when dying, submitted his opinion to the judgment of the church; 
lest, perhaps, he should, after death, be classed among heretics. 

§ 10. On the death of John, A.p. 1334, new contests between the 
French and the Italians, respecting the choice of a pontiff, divided 
the college of cardinals. But near the close of the year, James 
Fournier, a Frenchman, cardinal of St. Prisca, was chosen, and 
assumed the name of Benedict XII. Historians allow him the praise 
of being an upright and honest man, no less free from avarice than 
from the lust of rule.* During his reign, the controversy with the 


XXII. The French king employed Nogaret 
and others as accusers: Lewis employed 
{ William] Oceam, and the Franciscans [ Mar- 
silius of Padua, John of Ghent, and Ulrich 
Hangoer. Zr.) Each wished to have a 
general council called, by which the pontiff 
should be hurled from the chair of St. Peter. 
I omit to mention other parallels. 

1 See Stephen Baluze, Vite Pontif. Ave- 
mionens. 1, 176, 177, 182, 197, 221, 786, &e. 
Lu. D’Achery, Spicileg. Scriptor. Veter. i. 
760, ed. vet. Jo. Launoi, Hist. Gymnasié 
Navarr. p. i. ¢. vii. in his Opp. iv. pt. i. p. 
319. Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. iy. 235, 


250, Lu. Wadding, Annales Minor. vi. 371, 
vil. 145. Jac. Echard, Scriptores Predi- 
cator. 1. 599, 608. 

* Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenionens. i. 197, 
216, 221, 224, 236, &e. 

8 [There were ‘found in his coffers after 
his death, five and twenty millions of 
florins, of which there were eighteen in 
specie, and the rest in plate, jewels, crowns, 
mitres, and other precious baubles, all which 
he had squeezed out of the people and the 
inferior clergy during his pontificate. See 
Fleury, Hist. Hecles, 1. xciv. § 39”  Macl.] 

* See the Fragmenta Historie Romane, 
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emperor Lewis was at rest. For although he did not restore him to 
church communion, being prevented, as is reported, by the king of 
France, yet he did not attempt anything against him. He saw the 
existing evils in the church; and some of them, as far as he could, 
he removed: in particular, he laboured to reform, by decrees and 
ordinances, the orders of monks, both mendicant and opulent. But 
death removed him, when he was contemplating more and greater 
changes, A.D. 1342. Overlook superstition, which was the common 
fault of his age, and we shall find nothing to prevent us from declaring 
this pontiff to have been a man of a right spirit. 

§ 11. Of a different spirit was his successor, Clement VI., who was 
likewise a Frenchman, named Peter Roger, and cardinal of St. Nereus 
and St. Achilleus. To say nothing of his other deeds, that are little 
to be commended, he trod in the steps of John XXII, by his 
provisions and reservations of churches, which was evidence of a 
shameful avarice; and, further, he conferred the most important 
spiritual offices on foreigners and Italians, which produced contro- 
versies between him and the kings of France and England; and, 
lastly, he demonstrated the arrogance and pride of his heart, among 
other things, by renewing the war with Lewis the Bavarian. For, 
in the year 1343, he hurled new thunders at the emperor; and finding 
these to be contemned by Lewis, in the year 1346, he devoted him 
again to execration; and persuaded the princes of Germany to elect 
Charles IV., son! to Henry VII., for their emperor. A civil war 
would now have broken out in Germany, had not the death of Lewis, 
in 1347, prevented it. Clement followed him to the grave, in 1352, 
famous for nothing but his zeal for exalting the majesty of the pon- 
tiffs, and for adding Avignon, which he bought of Joanna, queen of 
Naples, to St. Peter’s patrimony.’ 

12. There was more moderation and probity in Innocent V1, 
or Stephen Albert, a Frenchman, previously bishop of Ostia; who 
governed the church ten years, and died A.p. 1362. He favoured his 
own relatives too much; but in other respects he encouraged the 
pious and the well-informed, held the monks to their duty, abstained 
from reserving churches, and did many things worthy of commenda- 
tion. His successor, William Grimoard, abbot of St. Victor, at 
Marseilles, who assumed the name of Urban V., was also free from 
great faults, if we except those which are almost inseparable from the 
office of a pope. Overcome by the entreaties of the Romans, he 
removed to Rome in the year 1367, but returned to Avignon in 1370, 
in order to make peace between the king of England and the king of 
France, and died there the same year.® 


in Muratori’s Antiquit. Italic. iii. p. 276. 


Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenionens. 1. 206, 
218, 240, &c. Boulay’s Hist. Acad, Paris. 
iy. 253, &c. 


1 (Grandson. Tr] | - 

2 [Lives of this pontiff may be found in 
Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenionens. i. 143, &e. 
and in Muratori’s Seript. Rerum Italicar. 


t. iil. pt. ii. p. 550, &e. Schl] 

3 [Of these popes, also, there are several 
lives: of Innocent VI., in Baluze, Vite 
Pontif. Avenion, i. 321, &c, and in Muratori, 
Script. Rerum Italicar, t. iii. pt. ii. p. 589, 
&e. and of Urban V., in Baluze, 1. ¢. p. 363, 
&e, and in Muratori, 1, ¢. p. 642, &e. Schl.] 
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§ 13. He was succeeded by Peter Roger, a Frenchman of noble 
birth, under the pontifical name of Gregory XI. He was inferior to 
his predecessors in virtue, but exceeded them in energy and audacity. 
Under him, great and dangerous commotions disturbed Italy and the 
city of Rome. The Florentines, especially, waged fierce war with the 
Roman church, and were successful in it.1 To restore the tranquillity 
of Italy, and recover the territories and cities taken from the patri- 
mony of St. Peter, Gregory, in 1376, transferred his residence from 
Avignon to Rome. One Catherine, a virgin of Siena, whom that 
credulous age took to be a prophetess divinely inspired, came to 
Avignon, and by her exhortations greatly contributed to this measure.” 
But Gregory soon after repented of his removal; for by their long 
absence from Italy, the authority of the pontiffs was so fallen there, 
that the Romans and the Florentines had no scruple to insult and 
abuse him in various ways. He therefore purposed to return to 
Avignon, but was prevented by death, which removed him from 
among living men, in the year 1378.3 

§ 14. After the death of Gregory XI., the cardinals being assem- 
bled to provide a successor, the Roman people, fearing lest a French- 
man should be elected, who would remove to Avignon, demanded, 
with furious clamours and threats, that an Italian should be placed 
at the head of the church without delay. The terrified cardinals 
proclaimed Bartholomew Pregnano, who was a Neapolitan by birth, 
and archbishop of Bari, to be elected pontiff; and he assumed the 
name of Urban VI. This new pontiff, by his coarse manners, his 
injudicious severity, and his intolerable haughtiness, alienated the 
minds of all from him, but especially the cardinals. These, therefore, 
withdrew to Fondi, a city in the kingdom of Naples, and there created 
another pontiff, Robert, count of Geneva, who took the name of 
Olement VII., alleging that Urban was elected only in pretence, in 
order to quiet the rage of the people of Rome. Which of these was 
the legitimate and true pontiff still remains uncertain, nor can it be 
fully ascertained from the Records and documents, which have been 
published in great abundance by both parties.t| Urban continued at 
Rome; Clement removed to Avignonin France. The cause of Clement 
was espoused by France, Spain, Scotland, Sicily, and Cyprus: the other 
countries of Europe acknowledged Urban for the true vicegerent of 
Christ. 


1 See here, especially, the Kpistole Co- 
lucti. Salutati, written in the name of the 
Florentines, part i. p. 47-100, p. 148, 162, 
and the Preface to part ii. p. 18. I use the 
new edition at Florence, by Laur. Mehus. 

2 See Longueval, Hist. de ?Hglise Galli- 
cane, xiv. 159, 192. 

® [He was the son of William, count of 
Beaufort, and nephew to Clement VI. His 
last will, which is in D’Achery’s Spicileg. 
iii. 3878, is worthy of notice, as he there 
very frankly acknowledges his faults, 
His biography is in Baluze, Vite Pontif. 
Avenion. 


i, 426, &c. and in Muratori’s Seript. Rerwm 
Italic, t. tii. pt. ii. p. 645, &e. Schi.] 

* See the records and documents in Bou- 
lay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iy. 463, &c. in Lu. 
Wadding’s Annales Minor, ix. 12, &e. in 
S. Baluze’s Vite Pontif. Avenion. i. 442, 
998, &c. and in the Acta Sanctor. April, i. 
728, &e. There are also some unpublished 
documents in my possession, which throw 
much light on this controversy, yet do not 
decide it. [The whole question must be 
tried according to ecclesiastical law; and, 
according to that, both elections were un- 
doubtedly liable to exceptions. Schl.} 
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§ 15. Thus the unity of the Latin church, as existing under one 
head, came to an end at the death of Gregory XI.; and that most 
unhappy disunion ensued, which is usually denominated the great 
Schism of the West.' For during fifty years the church had two or 
three heads; and the contemporary pontiffs assailed each other with 
excommunications, maledictions, and insidious measures. The calami- 
ties and distress of those times are indescribable. For besides the 
perpetual contentions and wars between the pontifical factions, which 
were ruinous to great numbers, involving them in the loss of life or 
of property, nearly all sense of religion was in many places extin- 
guished, and wickedness daily acquired greater impunity and boldness; 
the clergy, previously corrupt, now laid aside even the appearance of 
piety and godliness, while those who called themselves Christ’s vice- 
gerents were at open war with each other; and the conscientious 
people, who believed that no one could be saved without living in 
subjection to Christ’s vicegerents, were thrown into the greatest per- 
plexity and anxiety of mind.? Yet both the church and the state 
received very considerable advantages from these great calamities. 
For the very sinews of pontifical power were cut by these dissensions, 
and no art could heal them any more; kings too, and princes, who 
had before been in a sense the servants of the pontiffs, now became 
their judges and masters. Moreover, great numbers, possessing some 
measure of discernment, despising and disregarding pontiffs, fighting 
for dominion, committed themselves and their salvation to God alone, 
in full assurance that the church and religion might be safe and con- 
tinue so, although without any visible head. 

§ 16. On the death of Urban VI., A.p. 1389, the Italian cardinals, 
his partisans, elected for his successor at Rome Peter Thomacelli, a 
Neapolitan, known among the pontiffs by the name of Boniface LX. 
And Clement VII. dying in the year 1394, the French cardinals ap- 
pointed, as his successor, Peter de Luna, a Spaniard, who assumed 
the name of Benedict XIII. In the mean time, kings, princes, bishops, 
and theologians, proposed and attempted various methods for extin- 
guishing this schism. The safest and best method, it was generally 
thought, was that of voluntary resignation, as they expressed it.? 


1 For an account of this schism, see Peter 
Puteanus, Histoire du Schisme qui a été en 
U Eglise depuis Van 1378, jusqw en lan 1428, 
Paris, 1654, 4to, which, as the Preface in- 
forms us, was compiled from documents in 
the archives of the king of France, and is 
worthy of credit. Neither is Lewis Maim- 
bourg’s Histoire du grand Schisme d@ Occi- 
dent to be despised, though the writer is 
here and there manifestly partial. Many 
documents are contained in Boulay’s Hist. 
Acad. Paris. t. iv. and y. and Edm. Mar- 
tene’s Thesaurus Anecdotor. 11. 1074, &e. 
The common writers, as Alexander, Ray- 
nald, Bzovius, Spondanus, Du Pin, I omit 
to name as usual. . i 

2 On the great evils of this schism there 


are direct remarks in the Hist. du Droit 
public Ecclés. Frangois, ti, 166, 193, 202, &e. 

8 [In reality, the university of Paris pro- 
posed three ways of terminating the schism : 
the voluntary resignation of both (via ces- 
sionis); an agreement between them (via 
compromissi) ; and reference to the decision 
of a general council (via deliberationis per 
concilium uniyersale). Among all these, 
that by resignation was thought to be the 
easiest ; but this supposed the pontiffs to 
be ingenuous, and to make the good of the 
church their primary object, which was not 
the fact. In order to facilitate this project, 
the king and the nobles of France, with the 
university of Paris, used all their exertions, 
after the death of Clement, to prevent a 
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But neither of the pontiffs could be induced to resign, either by 
entreaties, or threats, or promises. The French church, greatly dis- 
pleased by this obstinacy, in the year 1397, withdrew itself from the 
dominion and authority of both pontiffs, in a council held at Paris. 
This decree being published in the year 1398, Benedict XIII. was 
detained as a prisoner, by order of Charles VI., king of France, in 
his own palace at Avignon.! 

§ 17. The vices and faults of the great body of the monks were 
seen even by some of the Roman pontiffs, and especially by Bene- 
dict XII., who looked upon them with abhorrence, and laboured to 
cure and remove them; but it was a vast and most arduous under- 
taking, that failed of success. The lead was taken, not only among 
monks, but likewise in the whole church, by the mendicants, par- 
ticularly the Dominicans and Franciscans; whose counsels and 
pleasure acted upon everything of importance, as well in the courts 
of the pontiffs, as in those of princes. So high was the reputation of 
these friars for sanctity and for influence with God, that the most 
distinguished persons of both sexes, some while in health, and others 
when sick and in the near prospect of death, wished to be received 
into their orders, for the purpose of securing the favour of God. 
Many carefully inserted in their last wills, that they would have their 
corpses wrapped in a sordid Dominican or Franciscan garment, and 
be buried among friars mendicant. For the amazing superstition 
and ignorance of the age led people to believe, that those would find 
Christ a gracious judge at the last day who should appear before his 
tribunal mingled with mendicant monks. 

§ 18. But this high reputation and vast influence of the mendicants 
inflamed still more the hatred which had long burned against them 
almost universally, in priests both of the first and second order, in 
monks, and in universities. Hence there was scarcely a country of 
Europe, or a university, in which one might not see bishops, priests, 
and theologians eagerly contending against the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, who, by means of the great privileges conferred on them by 
the pontiffs, everywhere undermined the ancient discipline of the 
church, and assumed to themselves the direction of all religious 
matters. In England, the university of Oxford firmly resisted the 
Dominicans ;? and Richard of Armagh,’ Henry Crump, Norris, and 


new election at Avignon. But the cardinals 
were of a different mind. They went into 
conclave, and elected Benedict XIII., yet 
previously binding themselves by a solemn 
oath, that the person elected, on the return 
of tranquillity, should himself labour to 
bring about a resignation of both, if the 
majority of the cardinals should see it to be 
best. But neither Benedict nor his opposer 
Boniface would have anything to do with a 
resignation. The pleasure and the honour 
of being pope outweighed all considerations 
of patriotism ; and it was not till the next 
century that the church was so happy as to 
see this schism removed. Schl. 


1} Besides the common writers, see Lon- 
gueyal, Hist. de l’Eglise Gallicane, t. xiv. 
and the Records themselves, in Boulay’s 
Hist. Acad. Paris. iv, 829, &e. 

* See Ant. Wood’s Antig. Oxoniens. i. 150, 
154, 196, &c. 

* [Richard Fitz-Ralph was a native of 
Ireland, professor of theology at Oxford, 
much esteemed by king Edward III. of 
England, created by him dean of Lichfield, 
and, A.D. 1333, chancellor of Oxford. In 
1347, Clement VI., by his pontifical right 
of provision, constituted him archbishop of 
Armagh in Ireland, He strenuously opposed 
the mendicants. While at Oxfotd, he 
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others, assailed with great energy all the mendicant orders.! The 
most zealous of these, Richard of Armagh, went to the court of 
Innocent VI., in the year 1356, and there pleaded the cause of the 
church against them, with amazing ardour, until his death in 1360.2 
In France, various persons, backed by the university of Paris, la- 
boured in a more private way to overthrow the power of the mendi- 
cants;*° but John de Pouwilli, a doctor of theology, publicly denied 
that the Dominicans and Franciscans had power to grant absolution 
to persons confessing sins to them, or that the pontiffs were able to 
give them such power, so long as the canon, called omnis utriusque 
sexus, remained in force: whence he inferred, that those who would 
be sure of salvation must confess their sins to their parish priests, 
notwithstanding they had absolution from the monks. But all these 
adversaries effected little or nothing, for the pontiffs vigorously de- 
fended these their best friends and supporters against all attacks, 
secret or open. The opinion of John de Pouilli was condemned by a 
special decree of John XXJJ. in the year 1321.4 

§ 19. But among all the foes of the mendicant orders, no one has 
obtained greater fame, both good and ill, among posterity than John 
Wickliffe, an Englishman, doctor and professor of theology at Oxford, 
and afterwards rector of Lutterworth,’ a man of an acute mind, and, 
for the age in which he lived, of great learning. After the example 
of Richard of Armagh, and many others of the best men in his 
country, he first vigorously defended, in the year 1360, the rights of 
the University of Oxford against the sects that professed voluntary 
poverty, at the same time slightly censuring also the pontiffs, who 
were their chief patrons: nor did any lover of his country consider 
him as criminal on this account. Afterwards, when Simon Lang- 
ham, archbishop of Canterbury, deprived him of the Wardenship 
of Canterbury Hall, in the University of Oxford, a.p. 1367, and 


336. Wadding’s Ann. Minor. viii. 126. 
2 See Rich. Simon’s Lettres Choisies, 1. 
164, &e. Ihave before me in manuscript, 


exposed their vain and proud poverty in his 
public lectures ; and when a bishop, he came 
out still more powerfully against them. In 


1356, he came to London, and there pub- 
lished in his preaching nine theses against 
them. They now accused him to the pope 
of heresy, and caused him to be cited to 
Avignon. He went there, and after three 
years’ attendance, his cause not being yet 
decided, he was removed by death, a.p. 1360. 
He has left us a number of sermons; a 
Summa, sew libri xix. adversus errores Ar- 
menorum; and his defence against the 
mendicants, delivered at Avignon in 1357, 
besides several sermons and tracts never 
published. A little before his death, an 
Trish translation of the New Testament was 
found concealed in a wall of his church, 
which has been supposed to be his pro- 
duction. Z.] , » 

1 See Wood’s Antig. Oxon. i. 181, 182. 11. 
61, 62. Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenion. 1. 
338, 950. Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iy. 


by Bartholomew de Brisaco (provincial of the 
Dominicans for Germany), Solutiones op- 
posite Richardi, Armachant Archiepiscopi, 
propositionibus contra Mendicantes in curia 
Romana coram wpontifice et cardinalibus 
Sactis, A.D. 1360. 

3 See Jo, Launoi, de Canone, Omnis 
utriusque serus; in his Opp., t.i. pt. i. p. 
271, 274, 287, &c. Baluze, Vite Pontif. 
Avenion. ii. 10, and Miscellanea, i. 1658. 
D’Achery, Spicileg. Seriptor. Veter, i. 
112, &e. 

4 Jt was published by Edm. Martene, 
Thesaur. Anecdotor, i. 13868. Add Steph. 
Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenion, i. 182, 182, 
&e 


5 [In Leicestershire. Zr, —The story 
about Canterbury Hall is a mistake. See 
Fasciculi Zizaniorwm, Ed, Shirley,  p. 
513. Ed.] 
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appointed a monk to succeed him, and the sovereign pontiff, Urban V., 
to whom he appealed, confirmed the decision of the archbishop ; 
Wickliffe assailed with greater freedom, not only all the monks and 
their morals, but also the power of the pontiffs, and some other 
things, both in his writings and in his discourses. From this he pro- 
ceeded still further, and in various treatises refuted a large part of 
the prevailing opinions on religious subjects; exhorted the people to 
read the sacred volume; translated the Scriptures into the English 
language! with his own hands; and expressed abhorrence of the 
grosser superstitions then in vogue. It would be easy to show that 
neither the doctrines of Wickliffe were free from errors, nor his life 
void of faults; and yet it is most certain that he advocated many 
things that were wise, and true, and profitable.? 

§ 20. The monks, whom Wickliffe had especially offended, com- 
menced a great religious process against him in the pontifical court 
of Gregory XI., who in the year 1378 commanded Simon Sudbury, 
archbishop of Canterbury, to try the cause in a council at London. 
From this imminent peril Wickliffe escaped unharmed, through the 
protection of the duke of Lancaster and other noblemen, who were 
his friends. And as Gregory died soon after, and the fatal schism in 
the Latin church ensued, one pontiff reigning at Rome, and another 
at Avignon, this controversy remained long suspended. Upon a 
change in the state of affairs, William Courtenay, archbishop of 
Canterbury, revived the controversy in 1385, and urged it on with 
great vehemence, in two councils, the one held at London, and the 
other at Oxford. The result was, that of the eighteen’ opinions, for 
which the monks accused him, nine were condemned as heresies, and 
fifteen as errors; but Wickliffe himself returned in safety to Lutter- 
worth, where he died in tranquillity, A.p. 1384. By what means he 
escaped this latter peril, which was greater than the former, whether 
by the favour of the court, or by denying and abjuring the opinions 
in controversy, does not appear. He left a great number of fol- 


1 [From the Vulgate. Z».] 

2 His Dialogues, in four books, have 
lately been reprinted, Frankfort and 
Leipsie, 1758, 4to, from which may be 
learned, not, indeed, all his opinions, but 
the general objects at which he aimed, and 
the spirit of the man. 

8 (Twenty-four. T'r.] 

4 A formal biography of this very noted 
man was composed by John Lewis, ‘ The 
History of the Life and Sufferings of John 
Wickliffe’ London, 1720. 8yo. He also 
published the New Testament, in an English 
translation by John Wickliffe, from the 
Latin version called the Vulgate: London, 
1731, fol., with a learned Preface, in which 
he treats of the life and sufferings of 
Wickliffe, [His life is also given in Gilpin’s 
Lives of the Reformers, Lond. 1809, 2 vols. 
8vo, in Middleton’s Biographia Evangelica, 
vol. i. p. 1, &e., and in Milner’s History of 


the Church, cent, xiv. ch. iii.] The docu- 
ments in relation to his trials are in Dav. 
Wilkins’s Concilia Magne Britannie et 
Hibern. tom. iii. p. 116, &e., 156, &e. Add 
Boulay’s Historia Acad. Paris. tom. iy. p. 
450, &e. Ant. Wood’s Antig. Oxonienses, 
tom. i, p. 183, &e., 186, &c., and in other 
places. [John Wickliffe, or de Wickliffe, 
was born probably at Hipswell, near Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire, early in this century. 
He became Master of Balliol College, in 
Oxford, before 1861, and Doctor of Divinity 
about 1363. In 1361 he took the rectory 
of Fylingham, in Lincolnshire, and resigned 
the Mastership. In 1863 he was resident 
as a lodger in Queen’s College. In 1368 
he exchanged Fylingham for Ludgershall, 
and that in 1374 for Lutterworth. Wick- 
liffe was a hard student, a profound scholar, 
a sarcastic writer, and a subtle disputant. 
Philosophy, metaphysics, and theology, 
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lowers, both in England and out of England, who were denominated 
Wicklifjites, and by a vulgar term of reproach, brought from Belgium 


were his favourite studies. In the year 
1360 he distinguished himself by becoming 
the advocate of the university against the 
mendicant monks, who infringed the laws 
of the university, and enticed the students 
away to their monasteries. Wickliffe, 
whose English style was excellent for that 
age, wrote various tracts against them, 
and disputed against them with great suc- 
cess. After he took his degree of D.D., he 
read lectures on theology at Oxford with 
great applause. He here attacked not 
only the monks, but also the pope and the 
clergy; and confuted the prevailing errors 
of the day, both as to the doctrines of 
Christianity and the constitution of the 
Christian church. In 1374, the king ap- 
pointed him one of his ambassadors to the 
pope, to remonstrate against the papal 
reservation of churches. After this he 
inyeighed still more boldly against the 
pope in his lectures, calling him, ‘ Anti- 
christ, the proud, worldly priest of Rome, 
and the most cursed of clippers and purse- 
cutters. He also inveighed against the 
prelates. In February 1377 he was ac- 
cused by the Convocation of heresy, and 
brought before the Bishops at St. Paul’s; 
but the proceedings were broken up by a 
riot caused by the unpopularity of John of 
Gaunt, Wickliffe’s patron. The monks 
now drew up nineteen articles, extracted 
from his public lectures and sermons, 
which they sent to the pope. The principal 
of these were: ‘That there is one only 
universal church, consisting of the whole 
body of the predestinate. That the eucha- 
rist, after consecration, was vot the real 
body of Christ, but only an emblem or sign 
of it—that the church of Rome was no 
more the head of the universal church 
than any other church: and that St. Peter 
had no greater authority given him than 
the rest of the apostles—That the pope 
had no more jurisdiction in the exercise of 
the keys than any other priest.—That if 
the church misbehaved, it was not only 
lawful, but meritorious, to dispossess her of 
her temporalities—That when a prince or 
temporal lord was convinced that the 
church made an ill use of her endowments, 
he was bound, under pain of damnation, to 
take them away.—That the Gospel was 
sufficient to direct a Christian in the 
conduct of his life——That neither the pope, 
nor any other prelate, ought to have prisons 
for the punishing offenders against the 
discipline of the church.’ On the 31st of 
May, 1377, the pope issued five bulls, ad- 
dressed to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the bishop of London, (who were directed to 
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try the charges,) to the king, (who was 
desired to assist the bishops,) and to the 
university of Oxford (ordering them to 
deliver up the accused). The king died 
before the bulls arrived: the university 
treated theirs with contempt; the prelates 
determined to proceed against him, and 
therefore summoned him to appear before 
them at London within thirty days. During 
that interval, parliament met, and delibe- 
rated, whether they might lawfully refuse 
to send treasure out of the kingdom, when 
the pope required it to be sent. The reso- 
lution of this doubt was referred, by the 
king and the great council, to doctor Wick- 
liffe, who answered that it was lawful, and 
undertook to prove it so by the principles of 
the law of Christ. The place of trial was 
now fixed at Lambeth, and there Wickliffe 
appeared, and was again rescued by a riot, 
and by the protection of the princess of 
Wales. In 1378 the pope died; and the 
eommission to the two English prelates to 
try the case of Wickliffe of course was at 
an end. Wickliffe in his lectures, sermons, 
and writings, now embraced every oppor- 
tunity of exposing the Roman court, and 
detecting the vices of the clergy and the 
monks. In 1381 he published sixteen 
Theses against transubstantiation; and in 
his lectures at Oxford expressly denied the 
doctrine of the real presence. The vice- 
chancellor and eleven doctors now con- 
demned his doctrine. In 13881, William 
Courtenay was translated from the see of 
London to the archiepiscopal see of Canter- 
bury; and now began another process 
against Wickliffe, whom he summoned to 
appear at London before commissioners 
appointed to try him. He was dissuaded 
by his friends from appearing; but the 
university sent a letter in his favour, testi- 
fying fully to his learning, piety, and sound- 
ness in the faith. Notwithstanding this 
testimony, and the arguments of his able 
counsellors, fourteen of his conclusions were 
pronounced heretical or erroneous. Soon 
after he left Oxford, in 1882, Wickliffe had 
a slight shock of the palsy; yet he con- 
tinued to preach till 1384, when he was 
seized again, in his pulpit, at Lutterworth, 
more violently ; fell down, was carried 
home, and shortly after expired. His works 
were a vast number of tracts on doctrinal 
and practical subjects in theology, against 
the prevailing errors and vices of the times, 
&e. See Middleton’s Biographia Evan- 
gelica, vol. i. p. 1, &c. The above is Dr, 
Murdock’s note corrected by Mr. Shirley’s 
Introduction to the Fascieuli Zizaniorum, 
London, 1858, which also disproves the 
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into England, Lollards: and these were everywhere grievously perse- 
cuted by the Inguisitors and other instruments of the pontifts. 
Hence the council of Constance, a.p. 1415, condemned the memory 
and the opinions of Wickliffe in a solemn decree; in consequence of 
which, in the year 1428, his bones were dug up, and publicly burnt. 
§ 21. These numerous adversaries, with all their ability and autho- 
rity, wholly failed of bringing the mendicant orders to give up their 
excessive pride and superstition, and to cease from deceiving the multi- 
tude with opinions injurious often to the Divine character and to 
religion. The Franciscans especially, in extolling the excellence of 
their institution, which they contended was the very gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and in eulogizing the founder of their order, whom they 
impudently represented as another Christ, or as in every respect like 
to Christ, exceeded all bounds of sobriety and reverence for the 
Saviour. Yet the Roman pontiffs patronised this madness by their 
letters and decrees, in which they declared the absurd fable of the 
stigmata, or five wounds, impressed upon St. Francis by the Saviour 
himself on mount Alverno, to be highly credible, nay, unquestionably 


true.! 


alleged connexion of Wickliffe with Merton 
College and Canterbury Hall. There are 
also Lives of Wickliffe by Dr. Vaughan and 
Mr. Le Bas. Ed, 

1 The fable of the Stigmata, impressed 
upon Francis by Jesus Christ, is very 
well known; nor are the pontifical letters 
unknown, by which belief in this fable is 
commanded, and which are published with 
great care, in particular, by Wadding, in 
his Annales Minorum, t. viii. and ix. [The 
story of these Stigmata, as related by Bona- 
ventura, the biographer of Francis (de Vita 
S. Patris Francisct, cap. 13,) is briefly this : 
that Francis, two years before his death, 
retired, as was his eustom, to mount Al- 
vernus, to keep a forty days’ fast, in Lent. 
While praying there, a Seraph appeared 
flying in the heavens, and came near to 
him, having six wings, under which he 
saw distinctly the figure of Christ crucified. 
The Seraph talked with him; but he would 
never relate the conversation. After the 
Seraph departed, he found on himself five 
wounds; one on each of his feet and hands, 
and one on his side. On the insides of his 
hands, and on the upper sides of his feet, 
were hard, round, black substances, repre- 
senting the heads of nails; and on the 
back of his hands, and the soles of his 
feet, projecting acuminated substances, 
which bent round like clenched nails. In 
his side was a wound, three fingers long. 
From all these, blood and a watery sub- 
stance flowed oceasionally; and he ex- 
perienced continual, and sometimes exqui- 
site, pain from them. When he descended 
from the mountain, he, with some hesitation, 
related the vision to a few trusty friends, 


They also suffered to go abroad without censure, and even 


His wounds he concealed, as much as pos- 
sible, during his life. He languished two 
years, and died. After his death, more 
than fifty persons examined these wounds, 
and found them real, among whom were 
some cardinals. Alexander IV., the Roman 
pontiff, in preaching before the brethren, 
when Bonaventura was present, declared 
that he had seen those wounds on Francis, 
previously to his death. Zr.] The Do- 
minicans formerly opposed this fable openly: 
but being restrained by the bulls of the 
pontiffs, they now ridicule it only in private. 
The Franciscans, on the contrary, have not 
ceased to trumpet it. That St. Francis had 
these Stigmata, or appearances of the five 
wounds of Christ, on his body, I do not 
doubt ; for the fact is attested by witnesses 
sufficiently numerous and competent. But 
undoubtedly St. Francis himself, who was 
peculiarly superstitious, inflicted those 
wounds upon his own person, in order to 
be like to Christ, and to bear in his own 
body a perpetual memento of his sufferings. 
For it was customary in that age for those 
who wished to appear more holy and devout 
than common, to mark themselves with such 
Stigmata, so that they might always have 
before their eyes something like a picture 
of the death of Christ. The words of St. 
Paul, Gal. vi. 17. [I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus,| were understood, 
in that ignorant age, to have reference to 
such a custom. And from the Acta Sanc- 
torum, and other monuments of this and 
the following century, a long catalogue of 
such stigmatized saints might be drawn up. 
Nor is this superstition entirely done away 
in our own age. The Franciscan friars, 
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approved and commended, an impious piece stuffed with monstrous 
and absurd tales, entitled, The book of the conformities of St. Francis 
with Jesus Christ; which was published in 1385, by Bartholomew 
Albizi, a Franciscan of Pisa, with the applause of his order. This 
infamous book, in which the Son of God himself is put upon a level 
with a vile and miserable man, is an eternal monument of the im- 
pious arrogance and religious stupidity of the Franciscan order, and 
of the consummate indiscretion of the pontiffs in extolling and recom- 
mending those friars.} 

§ 22. Not a whit wiser than these Franciscans, who remained 
obedient to the pontiffs, were those other Franciscans who insisted 
on observing their rule perfectly, and who resisted the pontiffs that 
mitigated it: I refer to the Fratricelli, their Tertiarii, or Beghards, 
and to the Spirituals, who resided principally in France, and em- 
braced the opinions of Peter John Oliva. These Franciscans, for a 
long time, caused great disturbance both in church and state, and 
gave the pontiffs incredible trouble. Near the beginning of the cen- 
tury, in the years 1306 and 1307, the less austere Franciscans in 
Italy raged violently against the more strict, or the Fratricelli, who 
had withdrawn from the community.? Such of these as were able to 
escape the fury of their enemies, in the year 1307 fled into France, 
and connected themselves with the Spirituals, or the followers of 
Peter John Oliva in Provence,-who had likewise receded from the 
body. Soon after this, the whole Franciscan order in France, Italy, 
and other countries, was divided into two parties: one of which being 
attached to the rigid poverty of St. Francis, was called that of the 
Spirituals ; the other, that was disposed to have the rules of their 
founder mitigated, was called the Brethren of the community. The 
latter was the larger and more powerful, and laboured to the utmost 
to suppress the former, which was yet in its infancy, and making way 
by degrees. But the seceders would rather endure everything than 
abandon the injunctions of their founder, and return to the com- 
munity. In the year 1310, the pontiff, Clement V., called the leaders 
of both parties to his court, and made great efforts to terminate the 


finding these marks upon the body of their 
deceased founder, and wishing to make him 
appear privileged aboye all men, invented 
this fable of Christ’s miraculously trans- 
ferring his wounds to St. Francis. [A 
curious account of similar manifestations 
in 1847, in the Tyrol, may be found in 
Allies’s Journal in France. London, 1849. 
p. 127, &e. Ed.) 

1 Concerning Albizi and his book, see 
Lu. Wadding’s Annales Minorwm, ix. 168, 
&e. Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Latina 
Medii Avi, i. 131. Jo. Geo. Schelhorn, 
Amenitates Litterar. iii. 160. Peter Bayle, 
Dictionnaire, t. ii. art. Frangois; and Now- 
weau Dictionnaire Hist. Crit. t. i. art. Albizi, 
p- 217. Extracts from this book, which is 
called the Alcoran of the Franciscans, were 
made by Erasmus Alberus, and have been 


often printed in Latin, French, and German ; 
the second German edition was printed, 
Amsterd. 1734, 2 vols. 8vo. The French 
and Latin editions are ornamented with 
elegant engravings.  [‘The conforniitics 
between Christ and St. Francis are carried 
to forty in the book of Albizi, but they are 
multiplied to 4,000 by a Spanish monk of 
the order of Observants, in a book published 
at Madrid, in the year 1651, under the 
following title, Prodigiosum Nature ct 
Gratie Portentwm, The conformities men- 
tioned by Pedro de Alva Astorga, the 
austere author of this most ridiculous book, 
are whimsical beyond expression, See the 
Bibliotheque des Sciences ct des Beaux Arts, 
iy. 318.’ Madl.] 

2 Wadding’s Ann. Minor, t. vi. 91, ad 
ann. 1307. 
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schism. But the business advanced very slowly, in consequence of 
the inflexibility of the parties, and the great number of their mutual 
accusations. In the meanwhile, the Spirituals of Tuscany, without 
waiting for the decision of the pontiff, chose for themselves general 
and inferior officers; but the French, being nearer the pontiff, waited 
patiently for his determination.' 

§ 23. After various deliberations, Clement V., in the general 
council of Vienne, A.p. 1312, published the celebrated law or bull, 
called, from its first words, Hxivi de paradiso;? in which he endea- 
voured to end the discordeby taking a middle course. For he made 
a number of concessions to the Spirituals ; and, in particular, com- 
manded the Franciscans to profess, as their rule prescribed, the 
greatest and most perfect poverty, renouncing all property either 
common or personal; and allowing only the simple use, and that 
narrow, meagre, and poor, of the necessaries of life. On the other 
hand, he allowed the Franciscans, if they lived in places where it was 
very difficult to obtain subsistence by begging, to provide themselves 
with granaries and store-cellars, and to collect and lay up in them 
what they procured by begging: and the officers and overseers of the 
order were to judge when and where such granaries and cellars were 
necessary. Moreover, in order to satisfy the Brethren of the com- 
munity, he condemned some of the opinions of Peter John Oliva! 
This decision quieted the commotions in France, though with diffi- 
culty, and only for a short time; but it had no effect to allay the 
heated passions of the Tuscan and Italian Spirituals, many of whom, 
not feeling themselves safe in Italy, in the year 1313, emigrated to 
Sicily, where they were kindly received by Frederic the king, and by 
the nobles, and the bishops.‘ 

§ 24. After the death of Clement V., the tumult in France, which 
had been stilled by his authority, broke out anew. For, in the year 
1314, one hundred and twenty of the Spirituals drove the Brethren 
of the community out of the monasteries of Narbonne and Beziers by 
force and arms; elected new presiding officers; and (what. greatly 
enhanced the difficulty of this already inveterate contest) cast off 
their former garments, and assumed such as were short, narrow, and 
ill-shaped. Many more from other provinces joined with them; 
and the citizens of Narbonne, among whom Oliva was buried, under- 
took to defend this company. John XXII. being placed at the head 
of the church, attempted, in the year 1317, to apply a remedy to the 
inveterate evil. In the first place, by a special law, he ordered the 
extirpation of the Fratricelli, and their Tertiarii, or the Beguins or 


Beghards, who were distinct from the Spirituals.® 


1 Wadding’s Annales Minor. vi. 172, ad 
ann. 1310. Eceard’s Corpus Histor. Medii 
Avi, i. 1480. 
iv. 129. 
508, 509. 

2 This law is extant in the Corpus Juris 
Canon.among the Clementine, |lib. v. ] tit. xi. 
de verbor, significat, t. 1. p. 1098, ed. Bohmer, 


Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. 
Kchard’s Seript. Predicator. i. 


Soon after, he 


S Wadding’s Ann. Minor. vi. 194, 197, 
199 


* Wadding’s Ann. Minor. vi. 213, 214. 
Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iv. 152, 165. 
Argentre, Collectio Judicior. de novis error. 
1, 392, &e. 

© This law is called Sancta Romana, §c., 
and is extant among the Exrtravagantes 
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admonished the king of Sicily to expel all the Spirituals residing in 
his dominions.’ And lastly, he called the French Spirituals before 
him at Avignon, and exhorted them to return to their duty, and in 
particular to lay aside their short, strait habits, and their small 
hoods. Most of them complied; but the head of the company, 
brother Bernafd Delitiosi, with twenty-four others, boldly refused 
to submit to the requisition. For these men affirmed, that the rule 
of St. Francis was the same as the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and, 
therefore, that the power of the pontiffs was not adequate to change 
it. Consequently, the pontiffs did wrong by allowing the Franciscans 
to have granaries and cellars; and they did wrong by prohibiting 
such garments as Sf. Francis had prescribed. Against these perti- 
nacious friars John directed proceedings? as against heretics. And 
truly they were the worst of heretics, for they opposed the majesty 
and power of the Roman pontiff. The head of the party, brother 
Delitiosi, who was sometimes called Delli Consi, was confined in 
a prison, where he ended his days. Four others were burned at the 
stake, by order of the Inquisitors, at Marseilles, in the year 1318.3 

§ 25. These unhappy monks, and afterwards many more, who were 
cut off in this lamentable contest, were punished merely for dis- 
regarding the majesty of the pontiffs; for they considered the rule of 
their founder, St. Francis, as being dictated by God himself, and 
really the Gospel of Christ, to be placed above the pontiff’s power. 
The controversy, considered in itself, was rather ridiculous than 
serious, and had no connexion with true religion. It related merely 
to two points: first, the form of the garments to be worn by Fran- 
ciscans; and, secondly, their granaries and cellars. The Brethren 
of the community, that is, the laxer Franciscans, wore long, loose, 
and good habits, with ample hoods or coverings for their head: but 
the Spirituals wore strait, short, sordid, and vile garments, with 
small hoods, because such a dress, they said, was prescribed for the 
fraternity in the rule of St. Francis, which it was not lawful for any 
mortal to alter. In the next place, the Brethren of the community, 
in the seasons of harvest and vintage, laid up corn in their granaries, 
and wine in their cellars: but the Spiritwals contended that this 
was inconsistent with genuine mendicity, and the profession made by 
poor Minorites. And hence John published, in this very year, a 
long epistle, in which he directs that both questions be left to the 
judgment and discretion of the superiors of the order.* 

§ 26. The effects of this epistle and of other decrees were pre- 
vented by the unseasonable and impious severity of John XXII, 


Johannis XXII. tit. vii. de religiosis domi- 
bus; in the Corpus Juris Canon. ii. 1112. 

1 Wadding’s Ann. Minor. vi. 265, &e. 

2 [By the Inquisitors. Zr] a 

3 Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenion. i, 116, 1. 
341, and Miscellanea, 1. 195, 272. Wad- 
ding, Annales Minor. vi. 267, &c. 316, &e. 
Martene, Thesaur. Anecdotor. v. p. 178. 


Martin of Fulda, in Eccard’s Corpus Histor. 


Medii Avi, i. 1725, and Herm. Coerner, 
ibid. i. 981. Histoire générale de Lan- 
guedoc, ivy. 179, &c, Argentre, Collectio 
Judicior. de novis error. i. 294. 

4 Tt is extant in the Corpus Juris Canon. 
Extravagant. Johannis XXII. | tit. xiv. cap, 
1.] de verbor. signif. Add Wadding’s Ann, 
Minor, vi. 273, and others, 
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which even his friends detested. For the Spirituals and their sup- 
porters, exasperated at the cruel death of their brethren, maintained 
that John XXII. had rendered himself unworthy of the pontifical 
office, and an Antichrist, by the slaughter of those holy men: the 
four brethren burnt at Marseilles they honoured as martyrs, paying 
religious veneration to their bones and ashes: and they contended, 
far more earnestly than before, against the long garments, the large 
hoods, and the granaries and cellars. On the other hand, the 
Inquisitors, by direction of the pontiff, seized all the persons of this 
description on whom they could lay their hands, and committed them 
to the flames without mercy, immolating them to the pontifical indig- 
nation. From this time onward, therefore, not only in France, but 
also in Italy, Spain, and Germany, an immense number of the 
defenders of the rule of St. Francis, Fratricelli, Beghards, and 
Spirituals, were cruelly put to death.! 

§ 27. This conflagration was taking in a wider field, and involving 
the whole Franciscan order, in the year 1321, when to the former 
points of controversy a new one was added respecting the poverty of 
Christ and his apostles. A Begwin, or one professed in the third 
order of St. Francis, being apprehended this year at Narbonne, 
taught, among other things, that Christ and his apostles possessed 
nothing by way of property or dominion, either in common or 
indwidually. This opinion, John de Belna, an Inquisitor belonging 
to the order of Dominicans, pronounced to be an error: but Beren- 
garius Taloni, a Franciscan, maintained it to be sound and consonant 
to the epistle of Nicolas II/., Exit qui seminat. The judgment of 
the former was approved by the Dominicans; the decision of the 
latter was maintained by the Franciscans. The subject being brought 
before the pontiff, he endeavoured to quiet the new controversy by 
careful management; and, therefore, called to his counsel Ubertinus 
de Casalis, a Franciscan of great reputation, and a patron of the 
Spirituals. He answered equivocally, and by making distinctions. 
Yet the pope and the cardinals thought his decision calculated to 
end the controversy. The pontiff therefore ordered both the parties 
to acquiesce under it, and to be silent and observe moderation.? 

§ 28. But the impassioned minds of the Dominicans and Francis- 
cans could not be brought to submit to this mandate. John there- 
fore, in the year 1322, allowed the controversy to be brought up 
again ; and he laid the following question before the most celebrated 
divines, and especially those of Paris, for their decision: Whether 


1 Thave in my hands, in addition to the 
other documents serving to elucidate the diffi- 
cult history of this persecution, the Martyro- 
logy of the Spirituals and Fratricelli, which 
was exhibited to the Inquisition at Carcas- 
sone, A.D. 1454, which contains the names 
of 113 persons, of both sexes, who, from the 
year 1318, to the time of Innocent VL, 
[4.D.1852-1362, | expiated in the flames their 
zeal for the poverty of St, Francis, in France 


and Italy. To these, so many others might 
be added from historians and documents, 
printed and manuscript, that I suppose a 
catalogue of two thousand such martyrs 
might be made out. See the Codex Inquis. 
Tolosane ; published by Limborch, pp. 298, 
302, 319, 327, &e. 

* Wadding’s dun. Minor. vi. 8 1. Steph. 
Baluze, Miscellanea, 1.307. Gerh. Du Bois, 
fist, Eccles. Paris. p. 611, &e. . 
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those were heretics who affirmed that Jesus Ohrist and his apostles 
held no property, either in common or as individuals? The Fran- 
ciscans, who this year held their convention at Perugia, having had 
previous notice of the business, unanimously decided, that persons 
making such an assertion were no heretics, but held a doctrine that 
was true and holy, and accordant with the decisions of the pontiffs 
and they appointed a man of distinguished learning, belonging to 
their order, brother Bonagratia of Bergamo, who was also called 
Bonecortese,‘ to repair to Avignon, and there defend this decision of 
the whole order against all opponents. John XXII. was exceedingly 
offended at this, and published an ordinance, in the month of No- 
vember, in which he espoused the opposite doctrine to that of the 
Franciscans, and pronounced those to be heretics who should pertina- 
ciously maintain that Christ and his apostles possessed no property, 
either in common or individually, and had not the right of selling 
and giving away what they possessed. A little after, he proceeded 
still further; and in an ordinance, drawn up in the month of 
December, he exposed the vanity and futility of the arguments, com- 
monly drawn from a bull of Nicolas III., proving a transfer of the 
dominion of the Franciscan possessions to the church of Rome, 
leaving only the simple use, without any ownership to the brethren: 
for it was utterly impossible, in regard to things which are consumed 
by the use of-them, to separate the right of use from the right of 
property or dominion. He also solemnly renounced all property in 
the Franciscan effects reserved by the former pontiffs to the Roman 
church, with the exception of their churches and some other things; 
and dismissed the officers or purveyors, who had hitherto received 
the revenues and administered the affairs of the order in thé name of 
the Roman church, and repeated all the laws and constitutions of his 
predecessors on this subject.? 

§ 29. These pontifical ordinances destroyed the very citadel of the 
Franciscan order, that boasted expropriation, in which Francis 
placed the highest glory of his fraternity. Hence the Franciscans 
most resolutely opposed the pontiff; and in particular, brother 
Bonagratia, the legate of the order, publicly maintained in the court 
of the pontiff, A.p. 1323, that the last ordinance of John was repug- 
nant both to human and divine law, and announced an appeal.’ The 
pontiff, on the other hand, threw this bold defender of Franciscan 
poverty into prison; and, by a new edict, at the close of the year, 
commanded that all persons should be accounted heretics and 


1T notice this circumstance, because 
some valuable writers have made them two 


_persons. ; ; : 
2 These constitutions are inserted in the 


be consulted is the contemporary author, 
Alvarus Pelagius, de Planctu Keclesi@, 1. ii. 


ec. 60, &e, p. 145, &e., and next to him, Lu. 
Wadding, Ann. Minor. vi. 394, &e. Both 
censure John. LBoulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. 
iv. 191, &e. 

8 Wadding’s Ann. Minor. vii. 2, 22, &e. 
Alvar. Pelagius, de Planctw Ecclesie,\. ii. 
p. 167. Trithemius, Annales Flirsaug. ii. 
157. Theod. de Niem, in Eccard’s Corpus 
Histor, Medii Atvi, i, 1491, &e, 
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corruptors of religion, who should teach that Christ and his apostles 
possessed no property, either in common or as individuals." And 
as this edict did not terrify the Franciscans, and many of them 
poured forth reproaches and maledictions against John, another bull, 
still more violent, was issued towards the close of the year 1324; in 
which the pontiff defended his former decrees, and pronounced the 
doctrine of an expropriation by Christ and his apostles to be 
pestiferous, erroneous, damnable, blasphemous, and opposed to the 
catholic faith; and ordered, that all who professed it should be 
accounted heretics, contumacious, and rebels against the church.? 
The effect of this edict was, that many, who continued to assert that 
Christ and his apostles were such mendicants as Francis required his 
brethren to be, were seized and committed to the flames by the 
enemies of the Franciscans, the Dominican Inquisitors. And the 
history of France, Spain, Italy, and Germany shows, that examples 
of this very great cruelty were not few, in this and the following 
century. 

§ 30. John strenuously prosecuted this business in the subsequent 
years. As the whole controversy seemed to originate from the books of 
Peter John Oliva, in the year 1325, he declared the Postilla, and the 
other writings of Oliva, to be heretical. He next summoned to Avignon 
the more learned and eminent Franciscans, whose tongues and pens 
he feared, and detained them at his court. And lastly, he employed 
his friends the Dominicans everywhere as sentinels; lest the Francis- 
cans, who were full of indignation and wrath, should plot some mis- 
chief. The general of the order, Michael Cesenas, lived in Italy, 
and did not disguise his hatred of the pontiff. Him, therefore, he 
summoned to Avignon, in the year 1327, and deprived him of his 
office.* This use of force, tempered with policy, only inflamed still 
more the minds of the Franciscans who were contending for absolute 
poverty. And a fierce contest breaking out between John XXII. 
and the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, several of the leading Francis- 
cans, among whom Marsilius of Padua, and John of Jandunum, 
or Genoa, were pre-eminent, fled to the emperor, and under his 
protection opposed most violently in their writings, not only John 
himself, but generally the power and authority of the Roman pontiffs.® 


1 Wadding, vii. 36. The continuator of 
de Nangis, in D’Achery’s Spiedleg. ii. 83. 
Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iv. 205. The 


sitions which the pope must have accounted 
worthy of condemnation. He understood 
by the whore of Babylon, the Roman 


Benedictine Gallia Christiana, ii. 1515, &e. 

2 This constitution, as well as the two 
above mentioned, is [in the Corpus Juris 
Canon.| among the Hxtravagantes [Johan. 
XXII] tit. xiv. de verbor. signif. [eap. v.] 
The last one is strenuously opposed, at great 
length, by Wadding, vii. 36, which was not 
to be expected in a man so immoderately 
devoted to the pontifts. 

5 Wadding’s Annales Minor. vii. 47. Jo. 
George Eeccard’s Corpus Histor. Medii Avi, 
i. 692 and 1491, [And indeed Oliva has, 
in his Postil/a on the Apocalypse, propo- 


church ; by Antichrist, the pope; by the 
angel flying through the midst of heayen 
with the everlasting gospel, St. Francis; 
and by an evangelical life, a life void of 
all property, common or personal, and in 
which a person has the mere use of things. 
Schl. | 

* See Wadding’s Ann. Minor. vii. 69, 74. 

° Lu. D’Achery, Spicilegiwm, ii. 85, &e. 
Bullarium Roman. vi. 167. Edm. Martene, 
Thesaur. Anecdotor, ii. 695, 704. Boulay’s 
Hist, Acad. Paris, iv. 216. Particularly 
noted is the performance of Marsilius of 
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Their example was followed by Michael Cesenas, William Occam, a 
man of extraordinary subtlety and acuteness, and by brother Bona- 
gratia, of Bergamo, who in the year 1328 proceeded by sea from 
Avignon, first into Italy, to the emperor, and thence to Munich. 
These were succeeded by others, in great numbers; among whom 
were Berengarius, Francis de Esculo, and Henry de Halem, men 
eminent for erudition and talents.! All these composed eloquent and 


Padua, a professor at Vienna, entitled, De- 
Sensor pacis pro Ludovico Bavaro adversus 
usurpatam Romani pontificis jurisdictionem ; 
published with other works, and also sepa- 
rately, by Fran. Gomarus, Francf. 1592, 8vo. 

1 Wadding’s Ann. Minor. vii, 81. Mar- 
tene’s Thesaur. Anecdotor. il. 749, 757, 781, 
&e. Trithemius, Annales Hirsaug. ii. 167. 
Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. iv. 217. Eecard’s 
Corpus Hist. Medii Aivi. 1. 1034. Baluze, 
Miscellanea, i. 293, 315, &c. Concerning 
these men, the reader may consult the com- 
pilers of Catalogues and Bibliothecas of the 
Ecclesiastical writers.—[Michael Czesenas, 
D.D., was an Italian Franciscan, of the 
province of Bologna, and created general of 
the order a.p. 1316. He strenuously en- 
forced the discipline of the order; presided 
in the chapter held at Perugia, a.p. 1322 ; 
was summoned to Avignon in 1327, im- 
prisoned, and the next year ordered to trial 
for the decision in the chapter at Perugia. 
He appealed from the sentence, and, fearing 
the consequences, privately escaped from 
Avignon. The pope now excommunicated 
him, and deposed him from the generalship 
of his order, appointing cardinal Bertrand 
to succeed him, Michael appealed to a 
council, joined the emperor Lewis, and 
strenuously resisted the pontiff. In 1329, 
Bertrand called a chapter of the Franciscans 
at Paris, which deposed Michael, and elected 
Gerard to succeed him. He now openly 
accused the pope of heresy; and the latter 
anathematized him in 1330; and the year 
following, the convention of his order at 
Perpignan declared him a heretic. He 
died a.p. 1348, retaining his rancour against 
the pope to the last. His works are, several 
tracts, letters, and protestations against 
John XXIL., commentaries on Ezekiel, and 
on the four books of Sentences, and some 
sermons.— Marsilius Patavinus was born at 
Padua, studied law at Orleans, was one of 
the most distinguished philosophers and 
jurists of his age, and became a counsellor 
of Lewis of Bavaria. He composed his 
celebrated Defensor pacis pro Ludovico, §c., 
in three books, a.p. 1324; in which he 
asserts the superiority of the emperors over 
the popes, even in the external affairs of 
the church: depicts the pride, ambition, 
and luxury of the court of Rome, in vivid 
colours; and shows that the bishops of 


Rome have no more authority, by divine 
right, over the whole church than any 
other bishops. In 1327, John XXII. ex- 
communicated him; and he died the year 
following. Besides his Defensor pacis, he 
left tracts on the power of the emperors in 
matrimonial causes, and on the transfer of 
the empire.—John de Janduno, or of Genoa, 
was a doctor at Perugia, and a distinguished 
theologian and philosopher, who was ex- 
communicated at the same time with Mar- 
silius. In 1338, he published his tract, Pro 
Superioritate Imperatoris in temporalibus. 
He also wrote commentaries on various 
works of Aristotle. — William Occam was 
an Englishman, born [at Ockham] in 
Surrey, a disciple of Duns Scotus; was 
called Doctor Singularis, and Venerabilis 
Inceptor, and belonged to the order of 
Franciscans. In the beginning of this 
century, he occupied a theological chair in 
the university of Paris; dissented from his 
master Scotus, and became the head of the 
sect of Nominalists. He espoused the 
cause of Philip the Fair against the pontiff, 
in a tract on the point in controversy. In 
1322 he was made provincial of his order 
for England; attended the general chapter 
at Perugia the same year, and embraced 
strongly the decision of that convention 
respecting the poverty of Christ and his 
apostles. This doctrine he now openly 
preached everywhere, and particularly at 
Bologna. The next year the pope com- 
manded him to be silent, on pain of ex- 
communication. He retired to France, and 
remained secure in silence till 1328, when 
he drew his pen, in favour of Lewis, against 
the pope; espoused the cause of Peter de 
Corbario, the antipope ; wrote keenly against 
the ambition and tyranny of John XXII, 
and maintained that the emperor was sub- 
ject to none but God in temporal things. 
He was therefore excommunicated by John 
in 1330; and fled to the emperor, Lewis of 
Bayaria, who received him kindly, made 
him his privy councillor; and he remained 
all the rest of his life at that court, strenu- 
ously and learnedly defending the emperor's 
cause against the pope. He said to the 
emperor, Tu me defendas gladio; et ego te 
defendam calamo. He died a.p. 1347; 
some say, later. His numerous works are, 
Questions and Commentaries on the four 
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severe treatises, in which they vindicated the rule of their founder, 
and depreciated the power and majesty of the pontiffs. Occam ex- 
celled the rest, whose Dialogues and other writings were eagerly 
read, and handed down to posterity, and have inflicted a mortal 
wound on the pontifical supremacy. 

§ 31. The emperor, Lewis of Bavaria, feeling grateful to these his 
defenders, made the cause of the Franciscans against John XXII, 
his own; and he not only espoused their cause, but likewise their 
opinion respecting the mendicity of Christ and the apostles. For 
among the pernicious errors, for which he publicly accused John of 
heresy, and removed him from the pontificate, the chief was his 
‘opinion respecting Christ’s poverty, or that he was not destitute of 
all property ; than which, the emperor supposed, there could be no 
worse heresy.!. The emperor, moreover, afforded to all the Fratri- 
celli, the Beghards, the Beguins, and the Spirituals, who were con- 
tending against the pontiff, a secure asylum in Germany against the 
Inquisitors. Hence, during his reign, Germany abounded in herds 
of mendicants; and in nearly all the provinces and cities houses were 
erected for Beghards and Beguins, that is, for persons professing 
what was called the third rule of St. Francis, and placing the highest 
virtue of a Christian man in a voluntary destitution of all things, 
or in mendicity.?. On the contrary, the Dominicans, who were the 
enemies of the Franciscans and the friends of the pontiff, the 
emperor treated with great severity, banishing them from many cities 
with disgrace. 

§ 32. This great, and, to the pontiffs, formidable controversy began 
to subside in the year 1329. For in this year the pontiff directed 
the convention of the Franciscan order to be held at Paris; and by 
means of cardinal Bertrand, who presided in the assembly, and was 
assisted by the doctors of Paris, the pontiff so far soothed the ma- 
jority of the brethren, that they ceased from supporting Michael 
Coesenas and his followers; allowed another general to be chosen in 
his place, Gerard Oddonis ; acknowledged John to be the true and 
legitimate pontiff; and terminated the contest respecting the poverty 
of Christ, in such a way as not to impeach the constitutions and 
decrees of Mieolas III. and John XXII But great numbers in 


books of Sentences ; several works on logie, 
metaphysics, and philosophy; a Dialogue 
between a clergyman and a soldier on ee- 
clesiastical and secular power; a tract on 
the jurisdiction of the emperors in matri- 
monial causes; eight questions on the 
power and majesty of the pontiffs; Centi- 
loguium Theologicum, or 100 propositions, 
on nearly all points in speculative theology ; 
a Dialogue between a master and _ his 
scholar, in three parts (a large work relating 
chiefly to the constitution and discipline of 
the church, in opposition to the pontifical 
claims); a compendium of the errors of 
John XXIT.; Opus nonaginta dierwn 
(against John’s positions in regard to the 


Franciscans); Quodlibeta VII; a tract on 
the Eucharist; another on the body of 
Christ ; a tract against Benedict XII. and 
a letter to the Franciseans. Zr.] 

' See the Processus Ludovici contra 
Johannem, A.D. 1328, die 12 Dec. datus; in 
Baluze, Miscellanea, ii. 522, &c. and his 
Appellatio; ibid. p. 494, &e. 

* I have in my possession many proofs of 
this fact, which were neyer published. 

* Mart. Diefenbach. de Mortis Genere, 
quo Henricus VIL, obiit, p. 145; and others. 
Kecard’s Corpus Histor. Medii Alvi, i. 2108. 
Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris, iv. 220, &e. 

‘ Wadding’s Annal. Minor. vii. 
D’Achery’s Spicilegium, iii. 91. ; 
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Germany, Spain, and Italy, could not be persuaded to admit this 
pacification. After the death of John, Benedict XII. and Clement VI. 
endeavoured to heal the schism by mildness and clemency towards 
those Franciscans who had greater veneration for the rule of their 
founder than for the decrees of the pontiffs: nor were they unsuc- 
cessful. For many returned to the fraternity from which they had 
receded ; and among these were some of the most inveterate opposers 
of John; such as Francis de Esculo, and others.!. Those who would 
not return, did not insult the pontiffs, but lived quietly in obedience 
to the laws of their founder; nor would they hold intercourse with 
the Fratricelli, and their Tertiarii, in Htaly, Spain, and Germany, 
who openly contemned the authority of the pontiffs.? 

§ 33. The Germans, whom the emperor Lewis protected, resisted 
longer than the others. But at his death, a.p. 1348, the golden age 
of the Franciscan Spirituals, and of the Beghards or Tertiarit con- 
nected with them, expired in Germany. For Charles IV., who had 
been created emperor by the influence of the pontiff, in 1345, and 
now succeeded to the empire, seconded the desires and wishes of the 
church, supported by edicts and by arms the Inquisitors, who were 
sent by the pontiff against his enemies, and allowed them to seize 
and put to death all whom they could. They accordingly proceeded, 
first in the provinces of Magdeburg, Bremen, Thuringia, Saxony, and 
Hesse, to extirpate all the Beghards and Beguins; that is, the asso- 
ciates or Tertiarzi of those Franciscans who maintained that Christ 
and his apostles had no property. On learning this, Charles IV., 
then residing at Lucca, in Italy, issued very severe mandates to all 
the princes in Germany, in the year 1369, to expel, and to aid the 
Inquisitors in extirpating, as enemies to the church and to the Roman 
empire, the Beghards and Beguins, or, as the emperor himself inter- 
prets the name, the voluntary mendicants.? By another edict, a 
little after, he gave the houses of the Beghards to the tribunal of 
the Inquisition, ordering them to be converted into prisons for 
heretics; but the houses of the Bequins he ordered to be sold, and 
the proceeds to be distributed equally among the Inquisitors, the 
poor, and the magistrates of the towns. The Beghards being reduced 
to extremities by these mandates of the emperor, and by the edicts 


1 Argentre, Collectio Judicior. de novis 
erroribus, i. 843. Boulay’s Hist. Acad. 
Paris. iv, 281. Wadding’s Ann. Minor. 
vii. 313. 

2 Wadding’s Ann. vii. 116, 126. 
gentre, l, c. 1. 3438, &e. 

3 In the German, Die wilgen Armen. 

4 J have in my possession this edict, with 
other laws of Charles IV., relating to this 
subject, and also many of the pontifical 
constitutions, and other documents which 
illustrate this affair, and which, in my 
judgment, are not unworthy of publication. 
Charles IV., in his edicts and laws, accu- 
rately describes the persons whom he calls 
Beghards and Beguins ; so that there can 


Ar- 


be no doubt we are to understand them to 
be Franciscan Tertiaries of the class that 
disagreed with the pontifts. They are (says 
the emperor, in his edict dated at Lucca, 
on the 15th of the Kalends of June, a.p. 
1369,) a pernicious sect, who pretend to a 
sacrilegious and heretical poverty, and make 
vows or professions, that they will possess 
nothing, and ought not, either individually 
or in common; (this is the poverty of the 
Franciscan institute, which John XXII. so 
strenuously opposed:) which they also ex- 
hibit externally by their vile garments. 
(Such was the practice of the Spirituals 
and of their associates. ) 
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of the pontiffs, fled into Switzerland, into the provinces ‘along the 
Rhine, into Holland and Brabant, and also into Pomerania.! But 
there also the laws and mandates of the emperor, the decrees of 
the pontiffs, and the Inquisitors, followed them. And thus, under 
Charles IV., the greatest part of Germany, with the exception of 
Switzerland, and the provinces adjacent to Switzerland, was purged 
of the rebellious Franciscans, as well the perfect sort as the imperfect, 
or Beghards. 

§ 34. But neither edicts nor Inquisitors could entirely pluck up 
the roots of this inveterate evil and discord. For the wish to observe 
perfectly the rule of St. Francis was so deeply infixed in the minds 
of many of the brethren, that there were persons everywhere who 
either directly resisted the general of the order, or obeyed him with 
feelings of reluctance. In order, therefore, to satisfy both parties, 
the more lax, and the more rigid, various measures having been tried 
in vain, recurrence was had to a division of the order. Accordingly, 
in the year 1368, the general of the order gave liberty to Paulutius 
Fulginas, the leader of the more rigid Franciscans in Italy, and his 
associates, who were considerably numerous, to live detached from 
the rest of the brethren, and, according to their own customs and 
regulations, observing the rule of their founder more religiously and 
sacredly. To this party, gradually, came over such as remained, 
here and there, of the Spirituals, and of the followers of Oliva. 
And the number of the lovers of the severer discipline being 
increased, and the party extending itself over many provinces, the 
pontiffs sanctioned the association by their authority. Thus the 
Franciscan order was split into two sects, which have continued down 
to the present times, that of the Conventual Brethren, and the 
Brethren of the observance, or regular observance. The first name 
is given to those who have receded further from the literal sense of 
the rule of their founder, and who adopt the interpretation of it by 
the pontiffs ; the latter name was given by the council of Constance 
to those who chose to follow the words of the rule, rather than the 
interpretation given to it.? But this reconciliation was rejected by 
the Fratricelli and their Beghards, who have been so often men- 
tioned ; and who, in this and the following century, did not cease to 
disturb the church in the march of Ancona, and in other places. 

§ 35. In this century also there were new religious associations 
formed ; of which some were of short continuance, and others acquired 
no great notoriety or fame. In the year 1367, John Colombini, a 
nobleman of Siena, instituted the order of the Apostolic Clerks; 
who were afterwards called Jeswates, because they pronounced so 
very frequently the name of Jesus. This order was confirmed by 
Urban V. in the year 1368 ; but it was abolished by Olement LX. in 
the seventeenth century, or 4.D. 1668. Its members followed the 


1 This I learn from Odor. Raynald, 4n-  Beghards in Switzerland. 
nales Kecles. ad ann. 1372, § 34, p. 513, and * See Wadding’s Ann. Minorum, viii. 
from the writings of Felix Malleolus, com- 209, 298, 326, 336; ix. 59, 65, 78 &e, 
posed in the following century against the hie oh 
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tule of St. Augustine; but they were not in holy orders, and only 
gave themselves to prayer, to pious offices, administering to the 
poor, and were themselves without property. They also prepared 
medicines, and administered them gratis among the needy.! But 
these regulations had been nearly abandoned when Clement dissolved 
the order. 

§ 36. Not long after the commencement of the century, there 
arose at Antwerp the sect of the Cellite Brethren and Sisters ; who 
were also called the Brethren and Sisters of Alewius, because they 
had St. Alexius for their patron saint. The name Cellites (Cellite) was 
derived from the cells in which they resided. As the priests in that 
age paid almost no attention to the sick and the dying, and wholly 
forsook and abandoned those infected by pestilential diseases, which 
then were very prevalent, certain pious persons at Antwerp formed 
themselves into an association for performing these pious offices. 
While the clergy, therefore, fled from the danger and hid themselves, 
these persons visited and comforted the sick, conversed and prayed 
with them when dying, attended to the burial of such as died 
with the plague, and accompanied their remains to the grave with 


mournful singing. 
among the people the common 


1 Hip. Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, iii. 411, 
&e. Francis Pagi, Breviarium Pontif. iv. 
189, &c. Bonanni, and the other writers 
on the monastic orders. 

2 Concerning the name and the sect of 
the Lollhards, there are many disquisitions 
and narrations; but no one has so written 
on the subject as to deserve commendation, 
either for good faith, or for diligence and 
accuracy. On this subject, I make asser- 
tions with the more confidence, because I 
have made special investigations respecting 
the Lollhards, and have collected copious 
materials from printed and unprinted docu- 
ments, from which a history of them might 
be compiled. Very many writers, both of 
the Lutheran and other communities, tell 
us that the Lollhards were a peculiar sect, 
dissenting on many points of religion from 
the Roman church; and that Walter Loll- 
hard, who was burnt at Cologne in this 
century, was the father of it. From what 
source so many learned men could derive 
these facts, I confess myself unable to com- 
prehend. They refer, indeed, to the au~ 
thority of John Trithemius: but he cer- 
tainly has left us nothing of the kind in 
his writings. I will endeavour, with all 
the brevity I can, to put the student of 
ecclesiastical history upon a right course of 
thinking on this subject. 

The term Lollhardus or Lulthardus, or, 
as the ancient Germans wrote it, Lodlert, or 
Lullert, is compounded of the old German 
word Jullen, lollen, or lallen, and the well- 
known termination hard, which is subjoined 


From the last of these offices they acquired 


appellation of Lollhards.2 The 


to so many German words. Lollen or lullen 
signifies to sing with a low voice. It is 
still used in this sense by the English, who 
say, to lull asleep; that is, to sing any one 
into a slumber, with a sweet and slender 
voice. See Francis Junius, Ltymologicum 
Anglicanum, published by Edward Lye, 
Oxon, 1743, fol. on the word Lollard. 
The word is also used in the same sense 
by the Flemings, the Swedes, and other 
nations ; as their dictionaries will show. 
Among the Germans, both the signification 
and the sound have undergone some change. 
For they pronounce it /allen; and denote 
by it, to utter indistinctly, to stammer. 
A Lollhard, therefore, is a singer, or one 
who sings much and often. But as the 
word beggen, which signified in general to 
beg earnestly for any thing, was transferred 
to religious supplications or prayers ad- 
dressed to God, and thus came to denote, 
in its more limited sense, to pray earnestly 
to God; so also the verb dollen or lullen 
was transferred to sacred singing, and in 
its limited sense, denoted, to sing sacred 
songs. In the vulgar language of the old 
Germans, therefore, a Lollhard was a man 
who was continually praising God with 
sacred songs, or was singing hymns. The 
import of the word was most accurately 
apprehended and expressed by a writer of 
that age, named Hocsemius, a canon of 
Liege, in his Gesta Pontificwm Leodiensium, 
lib. 1. cap. 31, (in Jo. Chapeaville, Gesta 
Pontificwum Tungrensium et Leodiensiwm, ii. 
350, &c.) who says: In the same year 
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example of these good people was followed by many others; and in 
a short time, over the greater part of Germany and the Netherlands, 


(1309) certain strolling hypocrites, who were 
called Lolihards, or praisers of God, (qui 
Lollhardi sive Deum laudantes vocabantur, ) 
deceived some women of quality in Hainault 
and Brabant. And because those who 
praised God, generally did it in verse, 
hence, in the style of the middle ages, to 
praise God, was the same as to sing; and 
the persons who praised God, were religious 
singers, who continually celebrated the di- 
vine majesty and goodness in sacred hymns. 
Moreover, as praying and singing were the 
most manifest external indications of piety, 
therefore all who affected more than ordinary 
piety and devotion, and of course praised God 
and prayed to him more than others, 
were in the popular language called Loll- 
hards. Thus this term acquired the same 
import with the term Beghard, or denoted 
a person distinguished for piety. And 
these two words are used as synonymous 
in the ancient writings of the eleventh and 
following centuries; so that the same per- 
sons are at one time called Beghards, and 
at another Lollhards. This might be 
proved, unanswerably, by numerous ex- 
amples; and is sufficiently manifest from the 
writings of Felix Malleolus alone, against 
the Beghards. There were then, as many 
species of Lollhards as there were of Beg- 
hards. Those whom the monks now call 
Lay Brothers were formerly called Lollard 
Brothers; as is well observed by Barthol. 
Schobinger, on Joach. Vadianus de Collegiis 
Monastertisque Germanie veteris, |. i, p. 24. 
(in Goldast, Sertptores Rerum Alemanni- 
carum, t. iii.) The Brethren of the free 
spirit, of whom we have already spoken, 
were by some called Beghards, and by 
others Lollhards. The disciples of Gerhard 
Groote, or the priests af common life, were 
very often called Lullhard Brethren. The 
honest Walter, who was burnt at Cologne, 
and whom so many of the learned im- 
properly regard as the founder of the sect 
of Lollhards, was by some called a Beghard, 
by others a Lollhard, and by others a F'ra- 
tricellus. The Franciscan Tertiarz?, who 
distinguished themselves aboye the common 
people by their prayers and other religious 
observances, are often designated by the 
term Lollhards. But especially were the 
Cellite Brethren, or the Alexians, whose 
piety was so conspicuous, as soon as they 
appeared in Belgium, near the beginning 
of this century, designated by the common 
people with the familiar appellation of 
Lollhards. In this ease, however, there 
was a special reason for the people to 
bestow on them this name. For they at- 
tended to their graves those who died of 


the pestilence, singing in a low voice 
solemn funeral dirges, and were therefore 
public singers. Out of many testimonies, 
I will adduce only some from Jo. Bapt. 
Gramaye, a man well versed in the history 
of his country. In his Antwerpia, 1. ii. e. 
vi. p. 16, he says: The Alexians who em- 
ployed themselves about funerals, had their 
rise at Antwerp ; where, soon after the 
year 1300, some honest and pious laymen 
associated together; and were called, from 
their frugality and their unassuming and 
plain manner of life, Matemanni; and 
from their devotedness to funerals, Lollhards 
(@ funerum obsequiis, Lollhardi); from 
their cells, Cellite Brethren. In his Lo- 
vanium, p. 18, b, which is in his Antiquit. 
Belgice, published splendidly in fol., Lou- 
vain, 1708, he says: Zhe Alexians, who took 
the charge of funerals as a business, began 
to appear. They were laymen, that devoted 
themselves to works of mercy, and were then 
called Lollhards and Matemans. Their at- 
tention to the care of the sick, the delirious, 
and the dead, both in public and in private, 
was pleasing to all, This learned author 
tells us, that he transcribed a part of these 
facts from an ancient Flemish diary, writicn 
in rhyme. Hence, in the Annals of Holland 
and Utrecht, (in Ant. Mattheus, Analecta 
Veter. Alvi, i. 431,) we read: Die Lol- 
lardijes die brochten de dooden by een. [i. e. 
the Lollards, who collected the dead bodies. 
Macl.| which Mattheus thus explains: 
The managers of funerals, and carriers of 
the dead, of whom there was a regular 
body, were vile, worthless fellows, who 
usually spoke in mournful tones, as if 
bewailing the dead. And hence the name of 
a street at Utrecht, in which most of them 
lived, was called (de Lollestract) the Lollard 
strect. Compare also the same Analccta, 
fe. ti, 345, 643. The same cause that 
changed the reputable appellation of Beg- 
hard into a term of reproach, effected a 
similar change in the name of Lollhard; 
namely, the fact, that among those persons 
who would be thought superior to others in 
piety, and who spent their time in prayer 
and praise, and religious exercises, base 
hypocrites were found, who pretended to 
piety, in order to conceal their vicious 
conduct and their absurd religious tenets. 
Especially after the rise of the Alewiani, or 
Cellites, the term Lollhard became re- 
proachful and base. For the priests and 
monks being very inimical to this honest sort 
of people, studiously propagated injurious 
suspicions respecting them, and represented 
these Lollhards, who appeared so spotless 
and so benevolent, as in reality vile cha- 
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societies were formed of such Lollhards, of both sexes, who were sup- 
ported partly by their own labour, and partly by the munificence of 
those whom they served, and of other pious persons. By the magis- 
trates and citizens of the places where they lived these brethren and 
sisters were highly esteemed, on account of the kind offices which 
they performed for the sick and distressed. But the priests, whose 
reputation they injured not a little, and the mendicant monks, whose 
resources they diminished, persecuted them violently, and accused 
them before the pontiffs of many faults and of the most grievous 
errors: and in consequence of their exertions, the term Lollhard, 
which before implied no reproach, became a reproachful epithet, de- 
noting one who conceals great vices and pernicious sentiments, under . 
the mask of piety. But the magistrates, by their commendations 
and their testimony, supported the Lollhards against their rivals, and 
procured for them various decrees of the pontiffs, approving of their 
institution, exempting them from the jurisdiction of the Inquisition, 
and subjecting them only to the bishops. Yet even this did not 
enable them to live in safety. Hence Charles, duke of Burgundy, 
obtained a decree from Siatus IV., in the year 1472, by which the 
Cellitce or Lollhards were admitted among the religious orders, and 
were withdrawn even from the jurisdiction of the bishops: and 
Julius II., in the year 1506, conferred on them still greater privi- 
leges. Many societies of their kind still exist at Cologne and in the 
cities of the Netherlands, though they have essentially departed from 
their ancient manner of life.! 

§ 37. Among the Greek writers the following were the most dis- 
tinguished. Nicephorus Callistus, whose Ecclesiastical History has 
already been mentioned.” Matthew Blastares, who expounded and 
illustrated the ecclesiastical law of the Greek church.? Barlaam, a 
strenuous defender of the cause of the Greeks against the Latins.‘ 
Gregory Acindynus, who warmly opposed the sect of the Palamites, 
of which notice will be taken hereafter. John Cantacuzenus, 


racters, infected with abominable principles, 
and addicted to vices and crimes. Thus 
gradually the term Lollhard, in its common 
application, came to designate one who 
conceals either heretical principles or vicious 
conduct under the mask of piety. It is 
therefore certain, that this appellation was 
not anciently appropriated to any one sect, 
but was common to all sects and persons, in 
whom impiety towards God and the church 
was supposed to be concealed under an ex- 
ternal appearance of the contrary. [Dr. 
Maitland, Bight Essays, p. 203, thinks 
that the English Lollards derived their 
name from their attachment to the prophe- 
cies of one Reynhard Lollhardus, who may 
have been a German Lollard. d.] 

) Besides many others who cannot be 
here cited, see Adgid. Gelenius de admi- 
randa sacra et civili Magnitudine urbis 
Colonia, lib. iii. syntagm. li. p. 534, &e. 
598, 603, &e. Jo, Bapt. Gramaye, Antig. 


Belgice; Anton. Sanderus, Brabantia ct 
Flandria illustrate ; Aub. Mireeus, Opera 
Diplomatica; in many passages, and many 
other writers of those times. I will add, 
that those who were called Lollhards, were 
also called by many, in German, die Noll- 
briider, from the obsolete word Nodlen. 

2 [See above, c. i. § 1, note. Tr] 

8 | Matthew Blastares was a Greek monk 
and jurist, who flourished about 1335, His 
Alphabeticum Canonwm Syntagma, or Alpha- 
betical synopsis of the matter contained in 
the sacred canons, was published, Gr. and 
Lat., in Beveridge’s Pandecta Canonum, 
Oxon. 1672, t.ii. pt. ii. p. 1. His tract on 
matrimonial causes and questions, is extant, 
Gr. and Lat. in Leunclav. Jus. Gr. Rom. 
lib. viii. p. 478. He also translated the 
fictitious donation of Constantine into - 
Greek, Z7r.] 

4 (See above, ¢. i. § 2, note. 7Tr.] 

5 |Gregory Acindynus was a follower of 
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distinguished for the history he composed, and for his confutation of 


Mahumedanism.! 


of the Greek empire, and some other products of his genius.” 


Nicephorus Gregoras, who has left us a history 


Theo- 


phanes, bishop of Nice, who maintained the truth of Christianity 
against the Jews and other enemies of it. Nilus Cabasilas, Nilus 
Rhodius, and Nilus Damyla, all of whom zealously supported the 


cause of the Greeks against the Latins. 


Philotheus, who has left 


various tracts calculated to excite pious emotions. Gregory Palamas, 
of whom more will be said hereafter.® 


Barlaam, and assisted him in the council of 
Constantinople against Palamas and the 
Hesychists; and, together with Barlaam, 
was laid under censure by that council. 
Not ceasing to harass the Hesychists, he 
was arraigned by the patriarch, a.p. 1341, 
and ordered to keep silence, or he would be 
excommunicated. In 1347, he was actually 
excommunicated; and afterwards lived in 
obseurity. His Iambiec poem on the heresy 
of Gregory Palamas, is extant, Gr. and Lat., 
in Leo. Allat. Gr. Orthod. i. 756—770, and 
his two books, de Essentia et Operatione 
Dei, against Palamas, and others, were pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat., by Gretser, Ingolst. 
1616, 4to. Tr] 

1 [See above, c. 1. § 1, note. Z7.] 

2 [See above, c. i. § 1, note. TZr.] 

8 [Theophanes, archbishop of Nice, flou- 
rished a.p. 1347, and wrote <Adversus 
Judeos libri 11. also Concordia Vet. et Novi 
Testam. proving Jesus to be the Messiah ; 
besides some Epistles. A full analysis of 
the two first works is given by Possevin, 
Apparat. 1.470. Tr.] 

4 [Nilus Cabasilas was archbishop of 
Thessalonica, under John Cantacuzenus, 
about 1840. His tract, de Causis Divi- 
sionum in Ecclesia; and another, de Pri- 
matu Pape, have been repeatedly published, 
particularly by Salmasius, Gr. and Lat., 
with notes, subjoined to his work on the 
Primacy of the Pope, Leyden, 1644, 4to. 
He is reported to have written 49 books, de 
Processione Sp. 8. adversus Latinos.—Nilus 
Rhodius was metropolitan of Rhodes, 
perhaps about a.p. 13860. He took sides 
with the Palamites against Barlaam; and 
wrote Hnarratio Synoptica de Sanctis et 
cumenicis Synodis LX, which is extant 
in Justell’s Biblioth. Juris Canon. ii. 1155.— 
Nilus Damyla was a native of Italy, amonk 
in Crete, a violent opposer of the Latins, 
and flourished a.p. 1400. His works, from 
which only extracts have been published, 
are, de Ordine in Divina Triade, et de Pro- 
cessione Spir. S. Collectanca adversus eos 
qui contradicunt Spiritum 8. non ex Patre, 
sed ex Patre et Filio procedere; de Damaso 
Papa et fide antique Rome; and, de Syno- 
dis duabus Photianis: all of which exist in 
MS el] 

5 [Philotheus was a Greek monk, prior 


of the Laura of Mount Athos, metropolitan 
of Heraclea a.p. 1354; patriarch of Con- 
stantinople a.p. 1355; and died in 1371, 
greatly distinguished for reputed piety and 
for eloquence. His Liturgia et Ordo insti- 
tuendi Diaconum, and his Eulogy on the 
hierarchs, Basil, Gregory Theologus, and 
John Chrysostom, are given in a Latin 
translation in the Biblioth Patrum, t. xxvi. 
and the last, Greek and Latin, in Fronto 
Duceeus, Auctuar. Patrum, t. ti. His Ora- 
tio de Cruce, and Oratioin Tertiam Jejunior. 
Dominicam, Greek and Latin, are in Gret- 
ser, de Cruce, t. ii. He wrote 17 books, on 
Christ’s transfiguration, in defence of 
Palamas against Barlaam ; also discourses 
against Barlaam; a confession of faith; 
homilies on the Gospels for the year, and 
on all the saints; and some other things, 
which are preserved in manuscript. T7.] 

5 [Gregory Palamas, an Asiatic, educated 
at court, who renounced the world, gaye up 
all his property, and became a monk. He 
spent 10 years at Mount Athos, and 10 
more at Berrhcea; and then went to Thes- 
salonica, to recover his health, injured by 
his austerities. He now became the suc- 
cessful leader of the monks against Barlaam 
for a series of years, and was much at court 
and in councils. In 1347 he was imprisoned 
by a faction, but soon afterwards hberated 
by another faction, and nominated, but not 
ordained, patriarch. About 1354, by order 
of the emperor Cantacuzenus, he was conse- 
crated archbishop of Thessalonica, but the 
magistrates there would not admit him to 
his see, and he retired to Lemnos, where 
he was supported by the emperor’s bounty. 
His works are, two orations on the Proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, against the Latins; 
a refutation of the statements of John Vee- 
cus ; Prosopopeia, or two judicial pleas of 
the body and the soul, each against the 
others; two orations on the transfiguration 
of Christ; besides some pieces never pub- 
lished. 

Besides those hitherto mentioned, there 
were the following Greek writers in this 
century. 

Haiton, or Aiton, an Armenian prince, 
who served long in the wars of Palestine 
against the Saracens, and then, about a.p, 
1290, became a Premonstratensian in 
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§ 38. Of the vast host of Latin writers, we shall select only the 


most eminent. 


Among the scholastic doctors, who united theology 


with philosophy, John Duns Scotus, the great antagonist of Thomas, 
and a Franciscan monk, holds the first rank; and, if deficient in 
candour and ingenuousness of mind, he certainly was second to none 


of his age in subtilty.! 


Cyprus, and spent his life in retirement and 
devotion. About 1307, while resident at 
Poitiers, in France, he dictated a history of 
the Tartars, their customs, and their wars, 
which Nicolaus Falconius translated from 
the French into barbarous Latin, entitled 
Itinerartum et Flos Historiarum Orientis; 
with an Appendix, entitled Passagium Terre 
Sancte. It was printed repeatedly; e.g. 
by Reineccius, Helmst. 1585, and in Italian, 
Venice, 1553. 

Georgius Lecapenus, a monk, in Thessaly, 
was intimate with Gregory Palamas, and 
flourished about 1354. He wrote de Con- 
structione Verborum, published in Gr, 
Venice and Florence, 1526, 8vo; also many 
epistles, and grammatical works, which exist 
in manuscript. 

Callistus, a monk of mount Athos, sent 
to court by his monastery, and made patri- 
arch of Constantinople, by Cantaeuzenus, 
A.D. 1354, retired after two years; again 
resumed the chair, and died on an embassy 
to the Servian princess Elizabeth. To him 
is ascribed a homily on the exaltation of 
the cross, in Gretser de Cruce, ii. 1347, and 
some others, which exist in manuscript. 

Demetrius Cydonius, a native of Constan- 
tinople, and one of the principal counsellors 
of Cantacuzenus. He retired with that 
emperor to a monastery; and afterwards, 
leaving Greece, studied theology and the 
Latin writers at Milan; and then, selling 
his property, spent his life in a monastery 
in Crete. He has left a tract on the exe- 
erable doctrines of Gregory Palamas ; an- 
other on the Procession of the Holy Spirit ; 
two deliberative orations on public political 
affairs; an oration on contempt of death; 
and an epistle to Barlaam, against the pro- 
cession of the Spirit from the Son; all of 
which have been printed ; as also his Greek 
translation of Richard’s confutation of the 
Koran. He also translated into Greek St. 
Thomas’s Summa Theologie, and some other 
of St. Thomas’s works, as well as some of 
St. Anselm of Canterbury; which exist in 
manuscript. 

John the Wise, surnamed Cyparissiota, of 
an uncertain age, but supposed to have flou- 
rished about 1360. His Hxpositio mate- 
riaria eorum que de Deo atheologis dicuntur, 
in x. decades, is extant in a Latin transla~ 
tion, Biblioth. Patrwm, t. xxi. and two of his 
discourses, Greek and Latin, in Combefis, 
Auctuar. Noviss. 


VOL. Il. 


After him, the more distinguished in this 


Manuel Caleca, a Greek, who is reported 
to have become a Dominican nronk, and who 
lived about 1360. His four books against 
the Greeks, in regard to the procession of 
the Holy Spirit, in a Latin translation, are 
in the Biblioth. Patrum, t. xxvi. and his two 
tracts, one against the Palamites, and the 
other, de Principiis Fidei Christiane, Greek 
and Latin, are in Combefis, Auctuar. Noviss. 

Isaac Argyrus, a Greek monk, who flou- 
rished about 1373, whose Computus was 
published, Greek and Latin, by J. Christ- 
mann, Heidelb. 1611, 4to, and by Dionys. 
Petavius, de Doctrina Temporum, iii. 359. 

Manuel II., Paleologus, created Cresar 
A.D. 1384, and emperor a.p. 1391-1425, 
His works were published, Greek and Latin, 
by Leunclavius, Basil, 1578, 8vo, compris- 
ing one hundred precepts for the education 
of a prince; seven addresses to his son, on 
virtues and vices, and learning ; two prolix 
morning prayers, and several other tracts. 

Joseph, called Alshaher Biltabib, a na- 
tive of Alexandria, and minister of the 
Catholic church of the Holy Virgin, a.p. 
1390, and ordained a presbyter a.p. 1398. 
He translated paraphrastically nearly all 
the canons received by the Greek church 
into Arabic. The whole work, in manu- 
script, is in the Bodleian library. The 
canons of the first four general councils, 
Arabie and Latin, were printed in Beve- 
ridge’s Pandccta Canonum, Oxon. 1671, 
ii. 681. Tr. 

! The works of Scotus were first pub- 
lished, accurately, in the 17th century, by 
Iu. Wadding, a very laborious man, Lyons, 
1639, 12 vols. fol. See Wood’s Antig. Oxon. 
i. 86, &c. but especially Wadding’s Annales 
Min. Fratr. vi. 40,107. Boulay’s Hist. Acad, 
Paris. iv. 70, &e. [John Duns Scotus was 
probably born about a.p. 1265 ; but whether 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland, is uncer- 
tain. He studied first in a Franciscan 
monastery, in Neweastle, and then at Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, where he became a 
fellow, and, A.D. 1301, professor of theology. 
He greatly distinguished himself as a dis- 
putant, and was learned in philosophy, 
mathematics, civil and canon law, and theo- 
logy. His lectures on the Sentences of 
Lombard were greatly admired, and very 
fully attended, by the 30,000 students then 
said to be at Oxford. They are since 
printed, with notes, and fill six folio volumes, 
In 1804 the general of his order coms 
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class were, Durand of St. Porcain, who attacked the received doctrine 
respecting the co-operation of God in human actions;' Antony An- 
drea;? Herveeus Natalis;* Francis Mayron;* Thomas Bradwardine, 
an acute and ingenious man;° Peter Awreolus;® John Bacon,’ William 
Occam 3; Walter Burley,? Peter de Alliaco,° Thomas of Stras- 


manded him to remove to Paris, and there 
defend his doctrine of the immaculate 
conception of Mary, which he did with 
great success and applause. In 1308, his 
general sent him from Paris to Cologne, 
to defend his doctrine of Mary’s sinless 
birth. He died soon after his arrival, 
Noy. 8, 1808, aged 43 years. His 
works embrace, besides his commentaries 
on Lombard’s Sentences, commentaries on 
some works of Aristotle, and numerous 
tracts, theological, metaphysical, and philo- 
sophical. Tr.] 

1 See Jo. Launoi’s tract, entitled Sylabus 
Rationum, quibus Durandi causa defenditur : 
Opp. t. i. Gallia Christiana, li. 723. [Du- 
rand of St. Porgain, was born in the vil- 
lage of St. Porcain, in Auvergne, France ; 
was a Dominican friar, and a distinguished 
theologian at Paris, called Doctor resolutis- 
simus. In 1328 he went to Italy, became 
master of the Apostolic palace, bishop of 
Meaux, in 1326, and of Le Puy in 1327, and 
died a.p. 1833. He wrote commentaries on 
the four books of Sentences, often printed ; 
de Origine Jurisdictionwm,seu de Eeclesiastica 
Jurisdictione; andatract, de Legibus. Tr.| 

2-(Antonius Andreas was a Spaniard of 

Arragon, a disciple of John Duns Scotus, and 
a Franciscan; flourished a.p. 1308, and died, 
itis said, A.p.1320. His works are commen- 
taries on the Sentences, and on the works of 
Gilbert Porretanus, Aristotle, and Boethius, 
with some law tracts. Tr.] 
- §|Herveeus Natalis, a native of Brittany, 
a student and doctor at Paris, a Dominican, 
and, A.D. 1318, general of the order. He 
flourished A.p. 1312, and died a.p. 1323. 
He wrote commentaries on the Sentences, 
printed Paris, 1647, fol.; Quodlibeta Majora 
et Minora; Tracts on the power of the 
popes against the Franciscans; and on 
various theological, philosophical, and prac- 
tical subjects; a commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles; and a treatise on Logic. Zr. ] 

4 [Francis Mayron was born in Provence, 
studied under Duns Scotus at Paris, where 
he became a noted doctor. He was a Fran- 
ciscan, and died at Placentia, a.p. 1326, 
His commentaries on the Sentences, Qwodli- 
beta varia, de formalitatibus liber, de primo 
principio, de expositione divinorum nomi- 
num, et de univocatione entis, were published 
at Venice, 1520, fol. and his sermons, and 
various theological tracts, Basil, 1498. He 
also wrote commentaries on the Ten Com- 
mandments, on Genesis, on Augustine’s 


Civitas Dei, and on some books of Aristotle. 
Tr. 

Meee Rich. Simon, Lettres Choisies, iv. 
232, and his Critique de la Bibliotheque des 
Auteurs Ecclésiast. par M. du Pin, i. 360, 
and Steph. Souciet’s notes on this passage, 
p. 703. Nouveau Dictionnaire Hist. Critique, 
11. 500, &e.—[also ¢. i. § 5, and note there. 
Tr] 
6 [Peter Aureolus was a Frenchman, born 
at Verberie on the Oise, a Dominican theo- 
logian, became a public teacher in the uni- 
versity of Paris, A.p. 1318, and lectured on 
the Sentences, became archbishop of Aix in 
Provence A.D. 1321, and died after 1345. 
He wrote commentaries on the four books of 
Sentences; Quwuodlibeta varia; Breviarium 
Bibliorum, or Epitome of the Scriptures; a 
tract on the immaculate conception of Mary; 
besides other tracts and sermons. 77.] 

7 [John Bacon, or Baconthorp, an Eng- 
lishman, born at the obscure village of 
Baconthorp, in Norfolk. He early became 
a Carmelite; was sent to Oxford, and then 
to Paris, to study ; became celebrated as a 
jurist and theologian, returned to England, 
and was soon after made provincial of his 
order for England, a.p. 1329. Four years 
after he was called to Rome, to give his 
opinion on some difficult matrimonial ques- 
tions; and died at London a.p. 1346. He 
wrote commentaries on the Sentences; a 
Compendium of the law of Christ; Quodili- 
beta; on the rule of the Carmelites; and a 
historical defence of it, which have been 
published: also commentaries on the whole 
Bible, and on Augustine’s Civitas Dei; a 
tract against the Jews ; sermons, &c., never 
published. TZ?.] : 

8 [See above, § 30, note. Z>.] 

® [Walter Burley, an English secular 
priest, or, as some say, a Franciscan, called 
Doctor planus et perspicuus. He was of 
Merton College, Oxford, and afterwards 
studied at Paris. In both, he heard Duns 
Scotus; but on his return to Oxford, he 
dissented from Scotus. He was preceptor 
to king Edward III., and flourished a.p. 
1337, being then 62 years old. He wrote 
commentaries on the Sentences, and a great 
number of philosophical works, comments on 
Aristotle and others, lives of the philoso- 
phers, tracts on philosophical questions, &e. 
TH a part of his works have been printed. 

rr. 
° [Peter d’Ailly, or de Alliaco, born of 
slender parentage, at Compiégne, on the 
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burg,’ and Gregory of Rimini.? Among the mystics, John Tauler and 
John Ruysbrock excelled the others in wisdom and integrity, though 


they were not free from all errors.3 


already spoken.* 


Oise, 48 miles n.z. Paris, a.p. 1350; after 
a good previous education, he was admitted 
a bursar in the college of Navarre, Paris, 
1372; began to lecture on the Sentences 
and to preach in public in 1375; was crea- 
ted D.D. 1380, and head of the college of 
Navarre in 1384; pleaded the cause of the 
immaculate conception of Mary, before the 
pope, at Avignon, in 1387; became chan- 
cellor of the university, and confessor to the 
king, in 1389; treasurer of the royal chapel, 
and royal envoy to the pope in 1394; was 
appointed bishop of Le Puy in 1396, and of 
Cambray in 1396; attended the council of 
Pisa in 1409; was made cardinal in 1411, 
and papal legate to Germany in 1414; at 
the close of which year he repaired to the 
council of Constance, presided in the third 
session, and was very active during the 
three years of the sitting of that council, 
and often preached in it to the fathers. 
He died in 1425; and was called the eagle 
of France, and the mallet of errorists. He 
was strenuous for condemning John Huss, 
and also for restraining the ambition of the 
popes, and reforming the church and pre- 
serving its liberties. His writings are very 
numerous and yarious; comprising com- 
mentaries on the Sentences of Lombard, on 
the study of the Scriptures, on the power 
of the popes, pious meditations, sermons, 
expositions of Scripture, the mode of elect- 
ing popes, the authority of cardinals, the 
reformation of the church, the connexion of 
astrology with theology, on the calendar, 
comments on Aristotle, &c. many of which 
have been published. Z’.] 

1 [Thomas of Strasburg was a German, 
born at Strasburg, an Augustinian Eremite, 
a theologian of Paris; was made prior 
general of his order in 13465, and died at 
Vienne A.D. 1357. He wrote commentaries 
on the four Books of Sentences; the consti- 
tution of his order, and some other tracts. 
Lp: 

7 Of all these [scholastic doctors] there 
is an account given in the Hist. de ? Hglise 
Gallicane, xiv. 11, 12, &e. [Gregory of 
Rimini was an Italian, born at Rimini, 
an Augustinian Eremite, a Parisian doctor 
of theology, general of his order a.p. 1387, 
and died the year after at Vienne. He 
wrote on the first two Books of the Senten- 
ces, commentaries on the epistles of Paul 
and on the epistle of James, a tract on 
usury, and some others. 7’.] ”" 

* [John Tauler was a German Domini- 

can, and a popular preacher at Cologne and 


Of Raymund Lully, we have 


Nicolaus Lyranus obtained great reputation by 
his concise exposition of the whole Bible.® 


Raynerius Pisanus is 


Strasburg. He died at the latter place a-.p. 
1360. Luther and Melanchthon frequently 
quoted his writings, particularly his ser- 
mons. He left in German, Postills, or 
sermons for all the Sundays and festivals 
of the year (highly commended by Luther); 
Imitation of Christ in his poverty; Marrow 
of the Soul, or perfection in all the virtues; 
Spiritual Contemplation on the life and suf- 
ferings of Christ; the Noble Little Book, 
or the way to become in earnest, hearty, 
spiritual, and devout (the preceding were 
published, Francf. 1604 and 1703, 4to); 
also, The Soul-enlightening Mirror; with 
plates, 1713, 8vo. The other works as- 
cribed to him, are letters, hymns, prayers, 
dialogues, and other tracts; several of 
which are not his.—John Ruysbrock was 
born at Ruysbrock in Brabant, a.p. 1293; 
was presbyter of the great church at Brus- 
sels; became a regular canon of St. Augus- 
tine; and established and presided over 
the convent of Griinthal, two miles from 
Brussels, A.D. 1360, and died a.p. 1881, 
aged 88. He was at the head of the mys- 
tics, and was called a second Dionysius 
Areopagita. His writings were all in Dutch: 
but Laur. Surius translated most of them 
into Latin; in which form they were pub- 
lished, Cologne, 1552, fol. 1609, 4to, and 
1692, fol. These are, a Summary of the 
spiritual life; the Mirror of salvation ; Re- 
marks on the tabernacle of Moses, and its 
furniture; on the Principal Virtues; on 
Faith and the Judgment; on the four 
Temptations ; on the Seven Guards of the 
Spiritual School; on the Seven Degrees of 
Loye; on Spiritual Nuptials, three books ; 
the Perfections of the sons of God; the 
Kingdom of the friends of God; on True 
Contemplation; twelve Useful Epistles ; two 
Spiritual Cautions; Samuel, or deep con- 
templation; a short prayer. Several of the 
Protestants have commended his writings 
for their pious spirit. John Gerson accused 
him of heresy after his death; but Surius 
defends him. He was severe upon the 
vicious monks and clergy. See the Unpar- 
theyische Kirchenhistorie, Jena, 1735, vol.i. 
pe. 132971331; Zr.) 

4 [See c. i. § 9, above. Z7r.] 

5 {Nicolaus Lyranus, or de Lyra, was born 
at Lire, in Normandy, and, as some say, of 
Jewish parentage. He became a Francis- 
ean about 1292; was master in theology at 
Paris, A.D. 1320; expounded the Scriptures 
there, in the Franciscan convent, and died 
A.D. 1340. His great work is, Postille per- 
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known for his Summa Theologic,' and Astesanus for his Summa 


Casuum Conscientice.? 


petue, sive brevia Commentaria in universa 
Biblia, libris \xxxv. which he commenced 
A.D. 1293, and completed a.p. 1330. After 
several incorrect editions, in six vols, fol. it 
was published at Lyons, 1590, Douay, 1617, 
and Antwerp, 1634, in the Biblia Glossata, 
and Paris, 1660, in the Biblia Maxima. His 
other works are, Postille Minores, seu Enar- 
rationes in Epistolas, et Huang. Dominicalia 
Totius Anni; Venice, 1588, 8vo.; Tractatus 
de Idoneo Ministrante et Suscipiente S. Al- 
taris Sacramentum ; Disputatio contra Per- 
fidiam Judeorum; Tractatus contra Ju- 
deum quendam ; and Contemplatio de Vita 
ct Gestis S. Franeisct. His expositions of 
the Scriptures far exceeded all others of that 
age, and contributed so much to advance the 
knowledge of the Bible, that some have 
attributed the Reformation, in no small de- 
eree, to it: it was said, 
Si Lyra non lyrasset, 
Lutherus non saltasset ; 

i.e. Lyra’s lyreenabled Luther to dance. T7.] 

1 [Rayner was a native of Pisa, a Domi- 
nican, and an eminent theologian and jurist. 
He lived in the former part of this century, 
but the precise time is not ascertained. 
His Pantheologia, or Summa Universe Theo- 
logie, alphabetically arranged, has been 
repeatedly printed, though greatly interpo- 
lated and altered. Zr] 

2 |Astesanus, or Astensis, a Franciscan, 
born at Asti, who died about A.p. 1330. 
His eight books, entitled, Swmma de Casi- 
bus Conscientie, were printed at Venice, 
1519, fol, 

Besides those already mentioned, the fol- 
lowing Latin writers lived in this century ; 
according to Henry Wharton’s continuation 
of Cave’s Historia Litteraria. 

Andrew, an English Dominican, of New- 
castle, and doctor of theology, a.p. 1301, 
He wrote a commentary on the first Book 
of the Sentences, Paris, 1514, fol. and on 
Boethius, de Consolatione Philosophie, 

William of Nangis, a French Benedictine 
monk of St. Denys, Paris, who flourished a.p. 
1301, He wrote a chronology, from the 
creation to 1801, which others continued to 
1368, (D’Achery’s Spiecileg. xi. 406.), 
Chronicle of the kings of France, to a.p. 1801, 
(in Pithoeus’ Sertptores Francict), and his- 
tory of St, Lewis, king of France, and of 
his sons, Philip and Robert (also in Pi- 
thoeus; 1. ¢,). 

William Mandagot, a French cardinal, 
whom Boniface VIII. employed to compile 
the Liber Sextus Decretalium. He also 
wrote a tract_on the election of new pre- 
lates; printed, Cologne, 1573, 8vo. 

Henry Stero, a German Benedictine, who 


wrote, about A.D. 1301, Annals of Germany, 
from 1152 to 1273 (inter Scriptor. Ger- 
manicos, and in Canisius’ Lectiones Anti. 
t. i.), also, History of Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
Adolphus of Nassau, and Albert of Austria, 
from 1266 to 1300 (extant in Freher’s 
Scriptores German. ). 

Dinus Mugellanus, an Italian jurist, and 
professor at Bologna, a.p. 1301. He wrote 
several comments and tracts on different 
portions and subjects of the canon law. 

Jacobus de Benedictis, an Italian Fran- 
cisean, A.D. 1301, renowned for courting 
contempt and abuse, as the means of sanc- 
tification. He composed many uncouth 
religious poems in Italian; published, Ve- 
nice, 1617, 4to. 

John of Fribourg, in the Brisgau, a Do- 
minican, and .bishop of Ossero, in Hungary, 
distinguished, a.p. 1302, for his eloquence 
in preaching. He wrote Summa Predica- 
torum (Reutling, 1487), and Summa Major, 
seu Confessarorium, in four books (Lyons, 
1518), and some other things. 

Ptolemy of Lucea, disciple of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, a Dominican, confessor to the pope, and, 
A.D. 1818, bishop of Torcello, in the Venetian 
territory. He wrote Annals, civil and eccles., 
from 1060 to 13803, and a Chronicle of the 
popes and emperors (both printed, Lyons, 
1619, and the Annals in the Biblioth. Pa- 
trum, t. xxv.). His Historia Eccles. in 24 
books, was never published. 

Eberardus, a German Benedictine, 
Archdeacon of Ratisbon. He wrote, about 
1305, Annals of the Dukes of Austria, Ba- 
varia, and Swabia, from 1273 to 1305; 
extant in Canisius, Lect. Antig. t. i. 

Clement V., pope a.p. 13805-1314, au- 
thor of the Clementine, or Liber Septimus 
Decretalium, and of numerous epistles and 
bulls, 

Thomas Joyce, or Jorsius, D.D., a Do- 
minican of London, who taught theology at 
Paris and London, was provincial of his 
order, confessor to the king, became a car- 
dinal in 1305, was sent legate to the em- 
peror in 1311, and died on the way at Lyons, 
He wrote commentaries on Genesis, Isaiah, 
dj eremiah, Daniel, the books of Maccabees, 
Lamentations, the canonical epistles, the 
Apocalypse; and on Boethius, and on Aris- 
totle’s Logic; all of which are printed as 
the works of Thomas Aquinas. His work 
on 27 Psalms, and explanations of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, have been published, 
Many others are in manuscript. 

William of Paris, a Dominican, created 
general censor of the faith in France, by the 
pope, A.D. 1305, and commissioner to try the 
cause of the Templars, a.p. 1308. He was 
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probably the author of the Dialogues on the 
eight Sacraments, published as the work of 
William of Auvergne, Paris, 1587. 

Philip of Hichstadt, D.D., a native of 
Alsace, abbot of the Cistercian monastery at 
Paris, in Alsace, sent to Rome by the emperor 
A.D. 1305, and then made bishop of Eichstadt, 
where he died a.p. 1322. At the request 
of Anna, queen of Hungary, he wrote the 
life of St. Walpurgis; in Canisius, Lect. An- 
tique, t. iv. 

Siffiid, a presbyter of Meissen in Saxony, 
A.D. 1307. He wrote a Chronicle, from the 
creation to 1307; a large part of which is 
in Pistorius, Scriptores Germanic. 

Nicolaus Trivet, an English Dominican, 
born in Norfolk, studied at London, Oxford, 
and Paris, and was a prior of his order in 
London, where he died a.p. 1326, nearly 70 
years old. He wrote Annals of England, 
from 1135 to 1307 (Gn D’Achery’s Spicile- 
gium, t. vili.), [several times published. 
£d.| and commentaries on Augustine’s Ci- 
vitas Dei; published, Toulouse, 1488, and 
Venice, 1489. 

Malachias, an Trish Franciscan, and theo- 
logian of Oxford, a.p. 1310, and chaplain 
to the king. He wrote de Veneno Peccato- 
rum Mortalium deque Remediis ipsorum; 
published, Paris, 1518. 

William Durant, nephew to Durandus 
Speculator, bishop of Mende in France, by 
whom he was educated. He was distin- 
guished as a theologian and jurist; and 
was made canon, archdeacon, and A.D. 1296, 
bishop of Mende. In the year 1311, he 
wrote his famous tract, de Modo celehrandi 
Generalis Concilii; ed. Paris, 1635, 4to, and 
1671, 8vo. He expelled the Jews from his 
diocese in 1312, and died in 1328. 

Marinus Sanutus, or Sanudo, surnamed 


Torsellus, a Venetian patrician. He first 
constructed the organ called in Italian 
Torsello, whence his surname. He was a 


great traveller; and visited Cyprus, Arme- 
nia, Alexandria, Rhodes, Palestine, and was 
at various European courts. He wrote, be- 
tween A.D. 1306 and 1322, Secreta Fidelium 
Crucis super Terre Sancte Recuperatione et 
Conservatione, in three parts: in the first 
he proposes means for subduing the Sara- 
cens; in the second, the manner in which 
the Christian crusaders should conduct a 
sacred war; and in the third, the way to 
preserve Palestine when conquered, and 
also gives the history and geography of that 
country. This work, with 22 epistles of 
Marinus, nearly fills the second volume of 
Jac. Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos, 
Hanau, 1611, fol. 

Alexander de St. Elpidio, D.D., an Italian, 
and Augustinian friar, general of his order, 
from 1312 to 1325, when he was made 
archbishop of Ravenna. He wrote, by or- 
der of the pope, a tract, de Jurisdictione 
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Impertt et Auctoritate summit Pontificis ; 
published, Rimini, 1624. 

Vitalis é Furno, a Frenchman, a Fran- 
cisean, cardinal A.p. 1312; died at Avignon, 
A.D. 1327. He opposed the Spirituals, and 
wrote mystical expositions of the Proverbs, 
the Gospels, the Apocalypse, and various 
portions of the Bible. 

Hugo Pratensis, or de Prato Florido, 
born near Florence, a Dominican and a 
celebrated preacher. He died a.p. 1322; 
and left sermons for the Sundays, and others 
for the holy days, through the year; also 
Lent Sermons. 

Porchetus Salvaticus, a Carthusian, of 
noble Italian birth, supposed to have lived 
about 1315. He wrote a confutation of the 
Jews, borrowing much from Raymund Mar- 
tini’s Pugio Fidei; Paris, 1520, fol. 

Ubertinus de Cassalis, an Italian Fran- 
ciscan, leader of the Spirituals from 1312 
to 1317; then became a Benedictine in Bra- 
bant; and at last, it is said, a Carthusian. 
In 1321, he gave to the pope his famous 
Responsio circa Questionem de Paupertate 
Christi et Apostolorwm; namely, that to 
say, Christ possessed any property in the 
common and worldly manner, was heretical; 
but not so to say, he held possessions in the 
usual spiritual manner. It is extant in 
Wadding’s Annales Minor. t. iii. ad. ann. 
1321, and better in Baluze, Miscellanea, i. 
292, 307. 

John of Naples, a Dominican divine, 
doctor of theology at Paris, and a zealous 
follower of Thomas Aquinas, a.p. 1316. 
His Questiones varie Philosophice et Theo- 
logice were printed at Naples, 1618, fol. 

John XXII. pope, A.D. 1316 to 1334, has 
left us more than 400 epistles and bulls, 
besides his Hxtravagantes, which are in the 
Corpus Juris Canonici. 

Albert of Padua, an Augustinian eremite, 
teacher of theology, and preacher at Paris, 
where he died, a.p. 1828. He has left 
many sermons, printed; and extensive MS. 
commentaries on the Scriptures. 

James of Latisanne, a French Dominican 
friar, theologian of Paris, A.v. 1317, pro- 
vincial of his order for France, and bishop 
of Latisanne: a voluminous and diffuse 
writer. His twelve books of Morals, and 
various sermons, have been printed. His 
commentaries on the Scriptures remain in 
MS. 

Bertrand de Turre, a French Franciscan 
friar, archbishop of Salerno 1319; a car- 
dinal 1320, general of his order by papal 
appointment in 1328, died 1334. Several 
of his sermons were printed ; but others, as 
well as his commentaries on the Sentences 
of Lombard, slumber in MS. 

Thomas Morus, or de la Moor, an Eng- 
lish knight, of the household of king Edward 
II., under whom he served in the Scotch wars. 
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He flourished about A.p. 1320, and wrote a 
history of the reign of Edward I1., from a.p. 
1307 to 1326. Hecomposed in French, and 
had it translated into Latin by Geoffrey 
Baker. It is printed among the Seriptores 
Anglici, Frankf. 1602. , 

Albertinus Mussatus, an Italian historian 
and poet of Padua, who died a.p. 1329. 
He wrote de Gestis Henrici VIL. libri xyi.; 
and several poems; printed, Venice, 1635, 
fol. 

John Bassolis, a Scotch Franciscan and 
disciple of Duns Scotus, He lectured on 
the Sentences, at Rheims, a.p. 1313, and at 
Mechlin a.p. 1322. His commentaries or 
lectures on the four books of Sentences, and 
some miscellaneous pieces, were printed, 
Paris, 1517, fol. 

Bernard Guido, a French Dominican, 
porn near Limoges, 1261; became a friar 
1280, was successively prior of Albi 1294, 
of Careassone 1297, of Castres 1299, and of 
Limoges 1303: was appointed Inquisitor 
against the Albigenses 1305; represented 
his order at the papal court 1312; was pa- 
pal legate to Italy 1316; bishop of Tuy 
1323; and of Lodeve 1324; and died 1331. 
He wrote a concise history of the establish- 
ment of the Grandimontensians and some 
others (in Labbé’s Bzblioth. Nov, MS. t. ii.), 
Gesta Comitwm Tholosanorum (Toulouse, 
1623, fol.), Lives of various saints, lives 
of popes, &c. never printed. 

Peter Bertrand, a distinguished French 
jurist, counsellor, bishop, and cardinal, who 
died a.p. 1849. He composed a tract, de 
Jurisdictione Eeclesiasticd (defending the 
rights of the Gallic church against Peter de 
Cugneriis: ed. Paris, 1495, 4to), and another, 
de Origine et Usu Jurisdictionum, Both 
are in the Biblioth. Patr. t. xxvi. 

Peter de Dusburg, a priest and a Teuto- 
nic knight. He composed, a.p. 1326, his 
Chronicon Prussie; or, History of the Teu- 
tonic order, from its foundation a.p. 1190 to 
1826; edited with notes and dissertations, 
by Christoph. Hartknoch, Frankf. 1679, 4to. 

Gerhard Odonis, a French Franciscan, 
general of his order in 1829; died in 1349. 
He wrote commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Ethics; and the Offictwm de Stigmatibus 8. 
Francisci; still used by that fraternity. 

John Canon, or Canonicus, an English 
Franciscan theologian, who studied at Ox- 
ford and Paris under Scotus, and lectured 
at Oxford till his death. He flourished a.p. 
1329; and wrote commentaries on the Sen- 
tences; Lecture Magistrales; Questiones 
Disputate; and eight books on Aristotle’s 
Physies ; all printed, Venice, 1492 and 1516. 

Petrus Paludanus, a French Dominican 
theologian and preacher; became a licen- 
tiate at Paris, 1314, was made titular patri- 
arch of Jerusalem about a.p. 13830, and died 
in 1342, He wrote commentaries on the 
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four books of Sentences; of which, those on 
the third and fourth books were printed at 
Paris, 1530, 2 vols. fol.; also sermons; a 
treatise on ecclesiastical power; and an- 
other, on the right of the Franciscans to hold 
property ; besides several works never pub- 
lished. 

Guido of Perpignan, D.D., a Spanish Car- 
melite, studied at Paris, became general of 
his order 1318, bishop of Majorca 1321, and 
afterwards of Perpignan. He wrote Sum- 
ma de Heresibus omnibus et earum Confu- 
tationibus (ed. Paris, 1528, fol. and Cologne, 
1631); a Harmony and Commentary on the 
Decretum of Gratian, yet in MS. 

Adamus Goddamus, or Woddheam, D.D., 
an English Franciscan of Norwich, profes- 
sor at Oxford, died 1358. His commentary 
on the Sentences was published, Paris, a.p. 
1612, 

Walter Hemingburgh, an English Augus- 
tinian Canon of Guisborough, in Cleveland, 
Yorkshire, where he died. He wrote his- 
tory of the kings of England a.p. 1066 to 
1313; ed. among the Historie Anglice 
Scriptores quingue, Oxon. 1687, fol. and 
by Hearne and others, 

Ludolphus Saxo, of Saxon origin, a Do- 
minican, and then a Carthusian; a pious 
man and good writer; flourished a.p. 1340. 
His life of Christ has been often printed ; 
e. g. Paris, 1589, and also his commentary 
on the Psalms of David, in which he follows 
the spiritual sense; ed. Lyons, 1540. 

Monaldus, a Dalmatian, of Justinianople, 
a Franciscan, and archbishop of Benevento ; 
died about 1332. His Summa Casuum 
Conscienti@, called Aurea, and Monaldina, 
was published, Lyons, 1516, 8vo. 

Bartholomew of 8. Concordia, a Domini- 
can of Pisa, died 1847. His Summa Casuum 
Conscientie (written in 1318) and his Ser- 
mones Quadrigesimales were both printed, 
Lyéns, 1519, 8vo. 

Thomas Walleis, a Welchman, Dominican, 
and theologian of Oxford; often confounded 
with Thomas Jorsius, an Englishman and 
cardinal, who diedin 1311. He maintained 
before the papal court at Avignon, A.p. 1332, 
that deceased saints are admitted to the 
immediate vision of God; and accused John 
XXII. of heresy on this subject. His Ar- 
ticuli Hereticales, and Libellus de Theoria 
Predicandi, have been published. 

Richard of Bury, born at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, Suffolk, educated at Oxford, tutor 
to Edward IIL, bishop of Durham a.p. 1333's 
chancellor of England 1834; lord treasurer 
1336 ; died 1345, aged 59. He founded a 
library at Oxford; and wrote, a.p. 1344, 
Philobiblion, seu Liber de Amore Librorum, 
et Bibliothecarum Institutione; frequently 
printed, e. g. Oxon. 1599, 4to. 

Benedict XII., pope a.p. 1834—1342, has 
left us many epistles and bulls, ~ 
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Simon Fidatus de Cassia, an Italian Au- 
gustinian eremite, abbot at Florence, A.p. 
1335, till his death in 1348. Distinguished 
for sanctity, and as a preacher; he wrote 
Enarrationum Evangelice Veritatis libri xy. 
seu de Gestis Domini Salvatoris; ed. Cologne, 
1540, fol.; a traet de B. Virgine; another 
de Speculo Crucis, and several epistles. 

Gulielmus de Baldensel, a knight of Jeru- 
salem, composed A.D. 1337 his Hodeporicon, 
or Journey of his travels in the Holy Land; 
published by Canisius, Lectiones Antig. t. 
vy. pt. i. p. 96. 

Arnaldus Cescomes, archbishop of Tar- 
ragona, A.D. 1337; wrote Hpistole Due de 
Saracenis ab Hispania pellendis: extant in 
Baluze, Miscell. t. ii. 

Richard Rolle of Hampole, D.D., an Au- 
gustinian eremite of Yorkshire, who died 
A.D. 1349. He wrote a tract on Repentance, 
and brief expositions of the Psalter; the 
Canticles of the old Testament included in 
the public offices; on the 20th Psalm; on 
the Lord’s prayer; the Apostles’ and the 
Athanasian Creeds; some parts of Solo- 
mon’s Song; the Lamentations; some 
chapters of Job, &c. which are in the Bib- 
lioth. Patr. t. xxvi. 

Robert Holkot of Northampton, a Domi- 
nican, and professor of theology at Oxford; 
died a.p. 1349. He wrote a commentary 
on the Sentences (ed, Lyons, 1497, fol. 1510, 
4to); Moralitates Pulchre Historiarwm (ed. 
Paris, 8vo); 213 Lectures on the book of 
the Wisdom of Solomon (ed. Venice, 1509, 
1586, fol.); Lectures on the Canticles and 
seven chapters of Ecclesiastes (ed. Venice, 
1509); Commentaries on the book of Pro- 
verbs (ed. Paris, 1515); a tract on the im- 
putability of sin; and conferences on the 
Sentences, &c. (ed. Lyons, 1497, fol. 1518.) 
Several other of his works are still in MS. 

Philip de Monte Calerio, a Franciscan, 
first at Toulouse, and then at Padua; 
flourished a.p. 1340. His Conetones Do- 
minicales totius anni (abridged), and Qua- 
drigesimale, Conciones de Hucharistia and 
Sermones de Sanctis, were published, Lyons, 
1515. 

Henry de Urimaria, or de Frimaria, a 
German Augustinian eremite, and doctor of 
theology at Paris; flourished a.p. 1840, 
and was distinguished for his piety and for 
his liberality. He wrote additions to the 
books of Sentences ; on a fourfold Instinct ; 
and several sermons; published, Cologne, 
1513, Paris, 1514. 

Lupoldus Babenbergius, a noble German, 
a jurist, professor of civil and canon law, 
and bishop of Bamberg, a.p. 1340. His 
tracts, de Zelo Veterwm Regun Gallie et 
Germanie Principum, and de Juribus 
Regni et Imperii, were published, Paris, 
1540, Cologne, 1564, 8vo. &e. often. 

Alvarus Pelagius, or Pelagius Alvarus, a 
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Spanish Franciscan, who studied at Bologna, 
Pisa, and Paris, .p. 1304; was papal peni- 
tentiary in 1332, and afterwards a bishop 
in Portugal. He wrote de Planctu Ecclesia 
libri 11. (ed. Venice, 1560); Summa Theo- 
logie (ed. Ulm, 1474); and other works, 
neyer printed. 

Bartholomew of Urbino, an Italian Au- 
gustinian eremite, and bishop of Urbino ; 
died a.p. 1350. He collected flowers of 
Augustine and of Ambrose, which he pub- 
lished, each under the title of Milleloquiwm. 
Both were printed at Lyons; the former in 
1555, and the latter in 1556. 

John Honsemius, a canon and teacher at 
Liege, a.p. 1848. He continued Algidius’ 
History of the bishops of Liege, from 1247 
to 13848. 

Jobn de Beka, a canon of the church of 
Utrecht, a.p. 1850. He wrote a chronicle 
of the church and bishops of Utrecht, and 
of the counts of Holland, from St. Willi- 
brod to A.D. 1346; which was continued by 
William Heda, dean of Haarlem, to 1524; 
both printed, Utrecht, 1648, fol. 

Albericus de Rosate, an Italian doctor of 
canon law, A.D. 1350. He wrote Dic- 
tionarium Juris Civilis et Canonici, ed. 
Venice, 1573, 1601; commentaries on the 
Liber sextus Decretalium; de Testibus; and 
other tracts. 

Roger of Conway, or Connoyius, D.D., 
an English Franciscan, educated at Oxford, 
and provincial of his order for England. 
In the dispute between the mendicants and 
the regular clergy, respecting the right to 
hear confessions, A.D. 1350, Roger appeared 
in behalf of his order, in a work de Con- 
Jfesstonibus per Regulares Audiendis; pub- 
lished by Goldast, Monarch. t. ii. 

Petrus de Columbario, cardinal bishop of 
Ostia; sent by the pope to anoint and 
crown the emperor Charles IV. at Rome; 
of which mission he wrote the history, en- 
titled Historia [tineris Romani; im Labbé’s 
Biblioth. Nov. MSS. i, 354. 

Nicolaus Eymericus, aSpanish Dominican, 
inquisitor general for Arragon, 1356; chap- 
lain, and supreme Judge af Avignon, in 
1371; died in 1399. His Dérectoriwm In- 
quisitorum, in three parts, with the notes of 
Francis Pegna, was published, Venice, 
1595, fol. Rome, 1578 and 1587, 

Ranulph Higden, or Hikeden, an English 
Benedictine of Chester, who died a.p. 
1363, having been a monk 64 years. He 
compiled a universal history, from the 
creation to AD. 1357, entitled Polychroni- 
con, in eight parts or books. His history 
John de Trevisa translated into English, 
A.D. 1387; and that translation, with some 
amendment of the style, was printed by 
William Caxton, Lond. 1482, fol. 

Alphonsus Vargas, a Spanish Augustinian 
eremite, a doctor of Paris, bishop of Badajos, 
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and archbishop of Seville, where he died 
A.p. 1359. His commentary on the first 
book of the Sentences, was printed, Venice, 
1490; and his Questiones in Aristotelis 
Libros tres de Anima; Venice, 1566. 

Thomas Stubbs, or Stobeeus, D.D., an 
English Dominican of York, who flourished 
A.D. 1360, and died after 1373. He wrote 
the lives, or a. chronicle, of the archbishops 
of York, from St. Paulinus, the first arch- 
bishop, to 1873; published among the 
Scriptores X, Anglie, Lond. 1652, fol. 

John Calderinus, a famous canonist of 
Bologna, A.D. 1360, who wrote several 
works on canon law, published in the 16th 
century. 

Peter Berchorius, a Benedictine, born at 
Poitiers, and prior at Paris, where he died 
AD. 1862. He wrote Dictionariwm, seu 
Repertorium morale Biblicum (containing 
numerous biblical words and phrases, 
alphabetically arranged and explained, for 
the use of practical religion); Reductorium 
Morale witriusque Testamenti, libris xiv. 
(containing tropological and allegorical ex- 
positions of nearly the whole Bible); and 
Inductoriwm Morale. The three works have 
been frequently printed, e. g. Cologne, 
1620, 3 vols. fol. 

Bartholomew de Glanvilla, an English 
Franciscan, who studied at Oxford, Paris, 
and Rome, flourished a.p, 1360, and wrote 
Opus de Proprietatibus Rerum, seu Alle- 
goriarum ac Tropologiarum in utrumgque 
Testamentum; published with some other 
pieces frequently ; e. g. Paris, 1574, 4to. 

Nicolaus Oresmius, or Orem, the cory- 
pheus of the Parisian doctors in his times ; 
tutor to the dauphin; rector of the Gym- 
nasium of Navarte; dean of Rouen in 
1361, and bishop of Lisieux in 1377. He 
died about 13884. In 1363, he preached a 
sermon before the pope and cardinals, in 
which he boldly attacked their vices (ed. 
by Illyrieus, Catalogus Testiwm Veritatis, 
p. 612). He wrote de Mutatione Moncte 
liber; de Sphera; and translated the 
Scriptures into French, and also Aristotle’s 
Ethics, some works of Cicero, and some of 
Petrareh. 

Hainriets, a German monk of Rebdorf, 
about 1362, wrote Annals of Germany, 
from 1295 to 1863 ; published by Marq. Fre- 
her, Historict Germanie, Frankf. 1600, t. i. 

Saint Brigitta, a Swedish lady, who had 
visions from her childhood. She persuaded 
her husband to become a monk, while she 
became a nim in Spain; established the 
new order of St. Saviour. She had many 
visions and revelations. These led her to 
Rome, to Palestine, Sicily, &e. She died 
A.D. 1373, and was canonised a.p. 1391. 
She wrote Revelationum Libri viii. a Rule 
for her order, dictated by Christ himself; 
seyeral discourses and orations; besides 
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additional revelations; all printed fre- 
quently, e. g. Cologne, 1628, 2 vols. fol. 

St. Catharina, of Siena, an Italian lady, 
who early became a Dominican nun, was 
famed for her visions and revelations, by 
which she guided even popes and cardinals, 
whom she addressed with freedom. She 
died a.p. 1380, aged 33, and was canonised 
A.D. 1461. She wrote Dialogues on Provi- 
dence (ed. Venice, 1611, 8vyo); 364 epistles 
(printed in Italian, Venice, 1506, fol. and 
in French, Paris, 1644, 4to) ; several dis- 
courses, translated into Latin, published, 
Ingolst. 1583; and Divina Doctrina data 
per Personam Ziterni Patris Intellect 
loquentis, translated into Latin, by Ray- 
mund de Vineis, and published, Cologne, 
1553, fol. 

Philip Ribotus, a Spanish Carmelite who 
flourished a.p. 1368, was provincial of his 
order for Catalonia, and died a.p. 1391. 
He wrote Speculum Carmelitarum, in 10 
books ; in which he describes the establish- 
ment, progress, privileges, and history of 
his order; printed Antw. 1680, fol. He 
also wrote sermons and epistles. 

Philip de Leidis, a Dutch jurist, coun- 
sellor to the count of Holland, vicar to the 
bishop of Utrecht, died 1386; wrote Zrac- 
tatus de Reipublice Cura et Sorte Princi- 
pantium; printed, Leyden, 1516, fol. 

Gerhard Magnus, or Groot, in his native 
language, born at Deventer, studied theo- 
logy at Paris, was a canon of Utrecht and 
Aix-la-Chapelle; became a regular canon, 
and established several houses of that order. 
He died a.p. 1884, aged 44. His three 
tracts, Protestatio de Veridica Predicatione ; 
Conclusa et Proposita; and de Studio 
Sacror. Librorum; are usally published 
with the works of Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Philotheus Achillinus, a fictitious name, 
assumed by some pious counsellor of Charles 
V., king of France, a.p. 1870; who wrote 
against the ambition and tyranny of the 
pope, a work entitled Somnium Viridarii, 
or Libri I. de Potestate Regia et Sacer- 
dotali; in form of a dialogue between a 
clergyman and a soldier; printed in Gol- 
dastus, Monarchia, i. 58. 

Gallus, a German Cistercian, abbot of a 
monastery near Prague, a.p. 1370, He 
wrote a prolix work for the edification of 
his monks, entitled Malogranatum, in three 
books; printed 1481, 4to, and 1487, fol. 

Bartholomew Albizi, a native of Pisa, 
and a Franciscan, who flourished a.p. 1372, 
and died very aged, a.p. 1401. His 
book, entitled The Oonformities of St. 
Francis with the Life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, was presented to the general con- 
vention of the Franciscans at Assisi, a.p. 
1399, and approved by a unanimous vote ; 
and the author was rewarded with the 
entire wardrobe of St. Francis. The work 
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was printed at Bologna, 1590, fol. He 
also wrote The Conformities of the Blessed 
Virgin with our Lord Jesus Christ, or her 
life and praises, in six books; printed, 
Venice, 1596, fol. likewise Sermones Quad- 
rigesimales ; Milan, 1488, 4to. 

Bonaventura Baduarius, an Italian of 
Padua, who studied at Paris, became an 
Augustinian Eremite, general of his order 
in 1377, a cardinal in 1378, was often a 
papal legate, and was murdered at Rome 
A.D. 1386, or somewhat later. He wrote 
Speculum Beate Marie; printed, Augsburg, 
1476, 4 vols.; also, commentaries on the 
four books of Sentences; Meditations on 
the life of Christ, &e. 

Matthew, called Florilegus, a Benedictine 
monk of Westminster, the reputed author 
of Historiarum Flores, or annals from the 
creation to A.D. 1307, in two books, taken 
much from Matthew Paris; printed, Lond. 
1567, fol. 

Albertus de Argentina, or of Strasburg, 
where he was a doctor of divinity, and per- 
haps a presbyter, and the bishop’s legate to 
the pope. He wrote a Chronicle from 
1270 to 1378, published (imperfect at Bale) 
entire, by Urstisius, among the Scriptores 
Germanici, Frankf. 1585 and 1670, 1. 97; 
also the life of Berthold, bishop of Stras- 
burg, from 1318 to 1353; printed with his 
Chronicle. 

William Thorn, an’English Benedictine of 
Canterbury, a.p. 1380. He wrote a chro- 
nicle of the abbots of Canterbury from St. 
Augustine to a.p. 1397; printed with the 
Seriptores X. Historie Anglicane, Lond. 
1652, fol. 

Michael Angrianus, a Carmelite of Bo- 
logna, who studied at Paris, was general of 
his order from 1381 to 1386, and died at 
Bologna a.p. 1416. He wrote a tolerable 
commentary on the Psalms, in five books, 
often printed; e.g, Lyons, 1673; also com- 
mentaries on the Sentences, and some other 
works. 

Raymund Jordan, an Augustinian canon, 
in the diocese of Bourges, who concealed 
himself under the name of Idiotes. He 
flourished a.p. 1381, and wrote seven books 
of contemplations (devotional), and several 
ascetic tracts; published, Paris, 1654, 4to. 

John Tambacus, a German Dominican of 
Strasburg, then rector of the school at 
Prague, master of the palace to the pope 
A.D. 1366, died at the age of 80, the year 
unknown. He wrote Speculum Patientie, 
or de Consolatione Theologie, lib. xy. printed, 
Paris, 1493, &c. often. 

Marsilius ab Ingen, doctor at Paris, a 
canon at Cologne, and founder and first 
rector of the gymnasium of Heidelberg; 
flourished a.p. 1384, and died in 1394, 
He wrote commentaries on the Sentences, 
printed at Strasburg, 4.D. 1501. 
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John de Burgo, D.D., chancellor of the 
university of Cambridge, flourished a.p. 
1385. He wrote Pupilla Oculi, a book of 
instructions for clergymen in their functions; 
printed, Paris, 1510, and elsewhere, re- 
peatedly. 

Peter Herentalius, or de Herentalis, a 
canon, and prior of a Premonstratensian 
convent in Brabant; flourished a.p. 1390. 
He compiled a Catena on the Psalms; printed 
Rouen, 1504, 4to, and elsewhere, repeatedly; 
also a prolix commentary on the four Gos- 
pels, never printed. 

Radulphus de Rivo, of Breda in Brabant, 
dean of Tongres, flourished a.p. 1390, and 
died at Rome a.p. 1401. He wrote de Ca- 
nonum Observantia Propositiones xxiii. (in 
the Biblioth. Patr. t. xxvi.) and Historia de 
Rebus Gestis Trium Pontificum Leodiensium 
(from A.D. 13847 to 1386), in J. Chapeaville’s 
Rerum Leodiens. Historia, Liege, 1616, 4to, 
t. iil. 

Gerhard of Zutphen, a regular clerk of 
St. Jerome, and distinguished for his piety ; 
died a.p. 1398, aged 31, leaving two ascetic 
tracts, de Reformatione Interiori, and de 
Spiritualibus Ascensionibus; in the Biblioth. 
Patr, t. xxvi. 

William Wodford, or Wilford, an English 
Franciscan, appointed by the council of 
London, a.p. 1396, to answer Wickliffe’s 
Trialogus; which he did in his Lider ad 
Thomam Archiep. Cantuariensem adversus 
Articulos xviii. ex Wicklefi Trialogo Ex- 
cerptos; extant in the Fasciculus Rerum 
Expetendarum, Cologne, 1534, fol. p. 96. 
Several other tracts of his exist in MS. 

John Bromyard, of Herefordshire, an Eng- 
lish Dominican, theologian, and jurist, a 
doctor at Oxford, and professor of theology 
at Cambridge. He strenuously opposed 
Wickliffe in the council of London a.p. 1382, 
flourished a.p. 1390, and died after 1419. 
His Summa Predicatorum, in two parts, 
treats of nearly every subject in ecclesias- 
tical discipline, in alphabetic order ; printed 
Venice, 1586, 4to, Several other works of 
his exist in MS. 

Henry Knighton, a canon regular of 
Leicester, who flourished a.p. 1895. His 
Chronicon de Hventibus Angie Libris V. 
from A.D, 950 to 1394 (the second, third, 
and fourth books, from a.p. 1066 to 13877, 
are copied from Ranulph Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon), [and the fifth is wrongly attri- 
buted to Knighton, vide Shirley’s Fascie. 
Zizaniorum, p. 624, Hd.|, and his History 
of the deposition of king Richard II, a.p. 
1399, are extant among the Scriptores X. 
Historie Anglicane, Lond. 1652. 

Antonius de Butrio, a fumous jurist of 
Bologna and Ferrara, who flourished a.p. 
1398, and died at Bologna a.p. 1408. He 
wrote commentaries on the five books of the 
Decretals (ed. Venice, 1578, 7 vols. fol.) 
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and several other works on canon and civil 
law. 

Nicolas de Gorham, of Hertfordshire, 
studied at Merton College, Oxford, became 
a Dominican, went to Paris, was eminent 
both for learning and piety, and was pro- 
vincial of his order for France. He probably 
lived about 1400. He wrote commentaries 
on the books of the New Testament, and 
sermons for the whole year; all printed by 
John Keerberg. Antw. 1617, 1620, in two 
vols. fol. 

Jacobus Magni, an Augustinian eremite 
of Toledo, distinguished for his knowledge 
of the Scriptures and of the ancient theo- 
logians, confessor to Charles VII. king of 
France, and refused the archbishopric of 
Bourdeaux. He flourished about a.p. 1400. 
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His Sophologiwm, sew opus de Sermone et 
Inquisitione Divine Sapientie, in 10 books, 
was printed Lyons, 1495, 8vo. 

Franciscus Ximenes, of Catalonia, bishop 
of Perpignan, and titular patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, A.p. 1400. He wrote several works 
of mystic divinity. 

Franciscus Zabarella, an Italian of Padua, 
LL.D., a man of great respectability. He 
rejected two bishoprics and one rich abbacy, 
but was made cardinal a.p. 1411, and pre- 
sided through the council of Constance, and 
died at its close, A.D. 1417. He wrote com- 
ments on the Decretals, and several other 
works on canon law; and a tract, de Schis- 
matibus Authoritate Imperatoris Tollendis, 
which the Index Expurgatorius prohibits 
being read till it is expurgated. Z7.] 


CHAPTER III. 
HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


§ 1. Corruption of religion —§ 2. Exegetical theology — § 3. Dogmatic theology — § 4. 
Opposers of the scholastics. Biblical theologians—§ 5. Contest among the scholastics. 
Scotists and Thomists —§ 6, The Mystics — § 7. Moral or practical writers — § 8, 
Polemic writers — § 9. Controversies between the Greeks and Latins —§ 10. Contest 
of the university of Paris with the Dominicans. Montesonus. 


§ 1. Att those who are well acquainted with the history of these 
times must acknowledge the corrupt state of religion, both as taught 
in the schools, and as presented to the people to regulate their lives 
and actions. Scarcely any part of the Christian doctrine retained its 
native form and comeliness. And hence the Waldenses, and all those 
who desired a reformation in religion, and who separated from the 
Roman pontiff, though nowhere safe from the fury of the Inquisitors 
and the monks, yet could not be suppressed by any means whatever. 
Many of these people, after witnessing the destruction of an immense 
number of their brethren at the stake and by other forms of execu- 
tion, fled from Italy, France, and Germany, into Bohemia and the 
neighbouring countries; and afterwards became amalgamated with 
the Hussites and other dissentients from the Romish community. 

§ 2. At the head of the expositors of the Bible, stands Nicolas de 
Lyra; who explained the books of both the Old Testament and the 
New far better than was usual in that age; yet he succeeded better 
on the Old Testament than on the New, because he was familiar with 
Hebrew, but not with Greek! The others who undertook this 


1 Rich. Simon, Hist. des Principaua Com- 
mentateurs du N, T. p. 477, and Critique 
de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ecclés. par 


M. du Pin, i. 352. 


Wadding’s Ann. Minor 
aos g's Ann. Minor. 
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office were servile imitators of their predecessors; for they either 
collected flowers from the ancient doctors, or, neglecting the literal 
import of the Scriptures, drew from them, by forced interpretations, 
occult spiritual meanings. Those who desire to become acquainted 
with this exegetical art, may consult the Moral Mirror of the whole 
Scriptures, by Vitalis a Furno, or the Psalter spiritualised, by 
Ludolphus Saxo. The philosophic divines, who commented on the 
Scriptures, often proposed, and scientifically resolved, questions of the 
most profound erudition, according to the views of that age. 

§ 3. In explaining and inculeating the doctrines of religion, most 
of the Greeks and Latins followed the principles of the Peripatetic 
philosophy. And the Greeks, by their intercourse with the Latins, 
seem to have become acquainted with the modes of teaching adopted 
in the schools of the Latins. The Greeks now read Thomas Aquinas, 
and other distinguished scholastics, in their own language ;! Demetrius 
Cydonius, and others, having in this age translated them from Latin 
into Greek. The Latins, who adopted this mode of theologizing, were 
immensely numerous: the most distinguished of them for acumen 
were, John Scotus, Durand de St. Porgain, William Occam, and a 
few others. Here and there an individual, also, applied the light of 
Scripture and of tradition to the explanation of Divine truth; but 
these were overpowered and nearly silenced by the immense throng 
of the dialecticians. 

§ 4. Yet there were not wanting pious and good men, not only 
among the mystics, but others likewise, who censured this bold 
manner of philosophizing on religious subjects; and who endeavoured 
to draw the attention of students in theology to the Holy Scriptures 
and to the writings of the ancient fathers. Hence there were fierce 
disputes everywhere, especially in the more distinguished universities, 
as those of Paris and Oxford, between the biblical theologians and 
the philosophical. The biblical party, though greatly inferior in 
numbers, sometimes gained the victory. For the philosophical 
divines, the most eminent of whom were mendicant friars, Domini- 
cans and Franciscans, by philosophizing indiscreetly, not unfrequently 
so distorted and misrepresented the principal doctrines of revealed 
religion, as to subvert them, and to advance opinions manifestly 
impious and absurd. The consequence was, that some had to abjure 
their errors; others sought their safety by flight ; the books of some 
were publicly burnt; others were thrown into prison.? But as soon 
as the storm subsided, most of them returned to their former views, 


1 Rich. Simon, Créance de I’ Eglise Orien- 
tale sur la Transubstantiation, p. 166. 

2 See Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. t. iv. 
in many passages. In 1340, various opi- 
nions of the scholastic tribe, respecting the 
Trinity and other subjects, were condemned: 
p. 266, a.p. 1347, M. Jo. de Mereuria and 
Nic. de Ultricuria had to abjure their 
opinions, p. 298, 308, a. D. 1348, one Simon 


was convicted of very great errors, p. 322. 
A.D. 1854, Guido, an Augustinian, shared 
the same fate, p. 829; and likewise, a. p. 
1362, one Lewis, p. 374, and Jo. de Calore, 
p. 877; and a. p, 1366, Dionys. Soullechat, 
p- 382. The same scenes took place at 
Oxford. See Ant. Wood’s Antig. Oxon. i. 
1538, 183, &e. 
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and oppressed their adversaries by various arts, and deprived them of 
their influence, their profits, and their number of pupils. — 

§ 5. Moreover, the scholastic doctors, or the philosophical divines, 
had great controversies among themselves on various subjects. For 
these contests, abundant matter was supplied by that very acute 
man, of the Franciscan order, John Duns Scotus, an Englishman, 
who, being envious of the Dominicans, attacked certain doctrines of 
Thomas Aquinas, and maintained that they were untrue. The 
Dominicans united to defend the brother of their order, who was the 
oracle of the schools ; and, on the other hand, the Franciscans gathered 
around Scotus, as a doctor that descended from heaven. Thus the 
two most powerful orders, the Dominicans and the Franciscans, were 
again pitted against each other ; and those famous sects of the Scotists 
and Thomists were produced, which still divide the schools of the 
Latins. These schools disagree respecting the nature of Divine co- 
operation, the measure of Divine grace necessary to a man’s salva- 
tion, the unity of form in man,'! and many other subjects, which 
cannot be here enumerated. But nothing procured Scotus greater 
glory than his defence and demonstration, in opposition to the Do- 
minicans, of what is called the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary? 

§ 6. A great multitude of those called mystics lived and inculeated 
their doctrines in nearly every country of Europe. Some of these 
were good men and lovers of piety, who laboured to withdraw the 
minds of people from ceremonies, to guide them to real virtue and 
the love of God. Such were (though not all of them equally wise) 
Jo. Tauler, Jo. Ruysbrock, Henry Suso, and Gerhard of Zutphen ;3 
who must be acknowledged to have left us a considerable number of 
writings, suited to awake pious emotions, and to draw forth the soul 
towards God; though they all laboured under some infirmity of 
judgment, and were inclined to indulge their imaginations too far. 
But others of this kind were moving about everywhere, people bereft 
of reason, and fanatical, who dreamed of an unintelligible extinction 
of all the powers and faculties of the soul, and a transition of the 
mind into the Divine nature; and who led away their adherents into 
a senseless kind of piety that bordered on licentiousness. So great 
was the extravagance of these people, that the more sober mystics 
themselves detested their doctrine, and warned their followers against 
it.* 

§ 7. Concerning those who gave particular attention to moral 
theology, it is not necessary to say much; since their merits and 
those of the parties already mentioned are very closely on a par. 


1 [Or personal identity. 7Z.] 

2 See Wadding’s Ann. Minor. vi. 52, &e. 

® Concerning these, the reader may con- 
sult Peter Poiret’s Bibliotheca Mysticorwn, 
[p. 108, 111, 146, Schl] and Godfrey 
Arnold's History and Description of Mystic 
Theology [written in German, p. 895, 404, 
414, 421]. Of Tauler and Suso, Jac. 


Echard treats particularly, Seriptor. Pre- 
dicator. i. 658, 677. See also the Acta 
Sanctor. Januar., ii. 652. 

* John Ruysbrock inveighs _ strongly 
against them; in his works, published by 
Lau. Surius, p. 50. 878; and de Vera Con- 
templat. c. xviii. p. 608. : 
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Two things, however, may be noticed as illustrative of the state of 
this branch of theology. First, in this age, a greater number than 
before, collected and discussed what are called cases of conscience. 
The most noted of this class, were Astesanus, an Italian, Monaldus, 
and Bartholomew of St. Concordia. This species of writing accorded 
well with the education given in the schools; which taught men, not 
so much what to believe, and how to live, as to query, to dispute, and 
to wrangle. Secondly, those who treated of the duties men owe to 
themselves and others, and exhorted to the practice of them, were 
accustomed to derive arguments and illustrations from the brutes. 
For they first explained the prominent characteristics of some animal ; 
and then applied them to the life and conduct of men. Of this 
description are John Nieder’s Formicarius, Thomas of Brabant’s 
treatise de Apibus, Hugo of S. Victor’s Bestiariwm, Thomas Waleys 
de Nutura Bestiarum cum moralizatione, and some others.! 

§ 8. In most of the defenders of Christianity we find nothing 
perspicuous, elegant, and praiseworthy. Thomas Bradwardine, in 
his Books de Providentia, advances many ingenious and pertinent 
arguments in confirmation of the truth of religion in general. The 
Eye-salve of faith against the heretics,? by Alvarus Pelagius, does 
not come up to the magnitude of the subject; though it shows him 
to be an honest and well-disposed man. Against the Jews, came 
forth Porchetus Salvaticus, in his Victory of the Faith, transcribed 
in great measure from Raymund Martini; and also Nicolaus a Lyra. 
They were both excelled by Theophanes, a Greek; in whose Books 
against the Jews, and his Agreement between the Old Testament and 
the New, are many things that are not contemptible. 

§ 9. The contests between the Greeks and the Latins seemed at 
times to come near to an adjustment. For the Greeks, finding them- 
selves to need the aid of the Latins, in repelling the continually 
increasing power of the Turks, manifested occasionally a pretended 
willingness to subject themselves to the demands of the Latins. In 
the year 1339, Andronicus Junior sent Barlaam into the West, to 
negotiate a peace in hisname. In the year 1349, other Greek envoys 
came to Clement VI. to negotiate a treaty. In 1356, a similar embassy 
was sent to Innocent VI, at Avignon. In the year 1367, the Grecian 
patriarch came in person to Rome to press the business; and in the 
year 1369, the emperor, John Paleologus, came himself into Italy, 


1604, 8yo). De Reformatione Religiosorum, 
libri iii. Antw. 1611, 8vo. De Contractibus 
Mercatorum Liber ; and Sermons for the 


1 [John Nieder belonged to the following 
century. He was a German of Suabia, a 
Dominican, prior of Basle, an Inquisitor, 


and rector of the gymnasium of Vienne. 
He flourished a.p. 1481; and died a.p. 
1438. His works are, Consolatorium Timo- 
rate Conscientie (ed. Rome, 1604, 8vo). 
Formicarius, sew Dialogus ad Vitam Chris- 
tianam Exemplo Conditionum Formice in- 
citativus, (ed. Duaci, 1604, 8vo. Precepto- 
rium, (on the ten commandments; ed. 
Duaci, 1612, 8vo).  <Alphabetum Divini 
Amoris ; De Modo Bene Vivendi (ed. Rome, 


year.—For Thomas of Brabant, or Canti- 
pratensis, see above, cent. xiii. p. i. ¢. 2, § 
44, note. He flourished about the middle 
of the preceding century.— Hugo de 8. 
Victor lived in the 12th century. See 
cent. xil. p. li. c. 2, § 23, note. His work, 
De Bestiis, is in his Opp. tom. ii. p. 418 
(ed. Rouen, 1648, fol.). 
2 Collyrium Fidei contra hereticos. 
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published a confession of faith accordant with the views of the pontiff, 
and laboured to conciliate the friendship of the Latins. But the 
majority of the Greeks could never be persuaded to be silent and to 
submit themselves to the Romans; though some, from interested 
motives, manifested a disposition to yield to the terms imposed on 
them. Hence this century was spent amidst contests and vain nego- 
tiations for peace.' 

§ 10. In the year 1384, a violent contest arose at Paris, between 
the university and the Dominican fraternity. John de Montesono, a 
native of Arragon, a Dominican and professor of theology, by direction 
and in the name of his order, publicly denied that the Virgin Mary 
was conceived without sin or stain; and maintained that such as 
believed in her immaculate conception sinned against religion and 
the faith. The commotions that arose from this transaction would 
doubtless have subsided, if John had not renewed his asseverations, in 
stronger and bolder language, in a public discussion, A.D. 1387. The 
consequence was, that first the college of theologians, and then the 
whole university, condemned both this and some other opinions of 
Montesono. For the university of Paris, influenced especially by the 
arguments of John Duns Scotus, had, almost from the beginning of 
the century, publicly adopted the doctrine of the sinless conception of 
the Holy Virgin.? The Dominicans, with Montesono, appealed from 
the decision of the university to Clement VII, resident at Avignon: 
for they maintained that St. Thomas himself was condemned in the 
person of his fellow Dominican. But before the pontiff had passed 
sentence, the accused fled from the court of Avignon, and revolted to 
the party of the rival pontiff, Urban VI., who resided at Rome; and 
hence he was excommunicated in his absence. Whether the pontiff 
approved the judgment of the university of Paris is uncertain. The 
Dominicans deny it; and maintain, that Montesono was excluded 
from the church merely on account of his flight:* though there are 
many who assert that his sentiments were also condemned. As the 
Dominicans would not abide by the decision of the university respect- 
ing their companion, they were, in the year 1389, excluded from the 


university, and were not restored to their former honours till the year 
1404.4 


1 Henry Canisius, Lectiones Antique, iv. 
369. Leo Allatius, de Perpetwa Consen- 
stone Eeeles. Orient. et Occident. |, ii. e. 16, 
17, p. 782, &c. Lu. Wadding’s Ann. Minor. 


* See Jac. Echard’s Script. Predicator. 
de Oil 

* Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. iv. 599, 618, 
638, 


viii. 29, 40, 107, 201, 289, 303, 312. Steph. 
Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenion. i. 348, 380, 
388, 403, 407, 410, 772. 


? See Wadding’s Ann. Minor. vi. 52. 


&e. 


S. Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenion. i. 
521, 11.992, &e. Argentre, Collectio Judicior. 
de Novis Errorib.i. 61. Jac. de Longueval, 
Hist. del’ Eglise Gallicane, xiv. 347, &e. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HISTORY OF RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


§ 1. Alteration of the Jubilee.—§ 2. Feast days. Prayers. 

§ 1. Tue alterations and enlargements of the sacred rites will here be 
despatched in a few words, since the subject affords matter far too 
extensive to be compressed into the narrow space that can be given 
to it. The first thing worthy of notice is, that Clement VI., in the 
year 1350, in compliance with the request of the citizens of Rome, 
altered the period of the year of Jubilee, which Boniface VIII. 
directed to be kept every hundredth year, limiting the period to fifty 
years.' He could give a plausible reason to such as might ask one. 
For the Jews, it is well known, kept every fiftieth year as a sacred 
jubilee ; and the Roman pontiffs always copied from them, readily, in 
whatever related to the hierarchy and to magnificence. But Urban 
VI., Sixtus IV., and others, who subsequently assigned a much 
shorter period for the recurrence of this salutary and gainful year, 
would have found more difficulty in satisfying the demand for suffi- 
cient reasons for such inconstancy.? 

§ 2. Innocent V. commanded Christians to observe festal days, in 
memory of the spear that pierced the Saviour’s side, of the nazls that 
fastened him to the cross, and of the crown of thorns which he wore 
at his death. This was indeed irrational; yet it may in some mea- 
sure be overlooked, considering the ignorance of the times. But no 
honest and well-informed man can readily excuse the conduct of 
Benedict XII. in giving his sanction to the senseless fable of the 
Franciscans, respecting the impressment upon the body of their chief 
sent out 


and also 


1 Baluze, Vite Pontif. Avenion. i. 247, 287, 
312, 887. Muratori, Antig. Ital. tom. iil. p. 
344, 481, &c. [Clement alleged, that few 
persons lived so long as a hundred years; 
and too many Christians had to forego the 
privilege of this full indulgence. Von 
Hin. 

Z oon XI. thought of shortening 
the period still more ; notwithstanding the 
anathema, pronounced by his predecessors, 
against such as should make innova- 
tions upon it. He wished to limit the 
jubilee to every thirty-third year ; but death 
frustrated his purpose. Urban VI. in- 
tended to execute this design; but he also 
died before he had accomplished it. Boni- 
face IX. first attained the object. The 
concourse of people, however, was not great 
at this jubilee, because the adherents of his 
rival pope would not go to Rome. But he 
devised a remedy. He first instituted the 


secondary jubilee ; 
hawkers of indulgences everywhere, offer- 
ing his indulgences cheap to such as were 
unable to come to Rome. ‘The regular 
jubilee was fixed to every 38rd year, on the 
ostensible ground that Christ, in making 
atonement for the human race, lived 33 years 
on the earth. But the period of 33 years 
was still a long time. Paul II., therefore, 
ordered that the festival should be kept 
every 25 years. Yet the benefit of his al- 
teration he was compelled by death to resign 
to his successor, Sixtus IV. A more fre- 
quent recurrence of the jubilee no one has 
ventured to ordain. See Cramer's Bossuet’s 
History, v. 426, &e. Von Hin.] 

§ See Jo. Henr. a Seelen’s Diss. de festo 
TLancee et Clavorum Christi. Baluze, Vite 
Pontif. Avenion, i. 328, and his Miscellanea, 
i, 417, 
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and founder, by the almighty power of God, of the marks of the 
wounds of Christ, by ordaining a festival to commemorate the event. 
John XXII., besides sanctioning many other superstitious things, 
ordered Christians to annex to their prayers the words in which 
Gabriel saluted the Virgin Mary. 


CHAPTER V. 
HISTORY OF HERESIES. 


§ 1. Controversies of the Hesychasts —§ 2. State of the question between the Hesy- 
chasts and the Barlaamites — § 3. Severities of the Inquisition among the Latins — 
§ 4, Severe edicts against the Cathari, the Beghardi, Beghine, &e.—§ 6. Yet the 
Brethren of the free spirit could not be extirpated — § 6. Persecution of the Beguins. 
Its tragical issue —§ 7. The sect of Flagellants again appears —§ 8. The Dancers — 
§ 9. The Knights Templars are extirpated —§ 10. The alleged cause of the severity 
was the extreme impiety of the Knights. An estimate of their guilt. 


§ 1. Tur Hesychasts, or, as they may be called in Latin, the Quvetists, 
gave the Greeks much employment. Barlaam, a native of Calabria, 
a monk of the order of St. Basil, and afterwards bishop of Geraci in 
Calabria, travelled over Greece to inspect the conduct of the monks; 
and he found not a few things among them that were reprehensible ; 
but in none of them more than in the Hesychasts, at Mount Athos, in 
Thessaly, who were mystics, or more perfect monks, that sought for 
tranquillity of mind and the extinction of all the passions, by means 
of contemplation. For these Quietists, in accordance with the pre- 
scription of their early teachers, who said that there was a divine 
light hidden in the soul, seated themselves daily in some retired 
corner, and fixed their eyes stedfastly, for a considerable time, upon 
the middle of their belly, or navel; and in that situation they boasted 
that a sort of divine illumination beamed forth upon them from the 
mind itself, which diffused through their souls wonderful delight.! 


1 There is no reason for any to be sur- 
prised at this account, or to question its 
correctness. For among the precepts and 
rules of all those in the East who teach 
men how to withdraw the mind from the 
body and to unite it with God, or inculeate 
what the Latins call a contemplative and 
mystic life, whether they are Christians, or 
Mahumedans, or pagans, there is this pre- 
cept, viz. that the eyes must be steadily 
fixed every day for some hours, upon some 
particular object; and that whoever does 
this, will be rapt into a kind of ecstasy, 
and being thus united to God, will see won- 
derful things, and will enjoy pleasures which 
words cannot express, See what Engelb, 


Kaempfer states concerning the monks and 
mystics of Siam, in hisHstoriaJaponie, 1.30; 
and the account of those of India, by Francis 
Bernier, Voyages, ii. 127. Indeed, I can 
easily believe, that those who continue long 
in such a posture of the body will see and 
perceive what no sane and sober person 
can see and feel, For they must necessarily 
fall into a disordered and bewildered state 
of mind; and the images represented by 
the imagination, in this unnatural state, 
will form strange combinations. And this 
will be the more certain effect, because the 
same injunction that requires the eyes to be 
long fixed immoyeably on one object forbids 
these people, who wish to beholdGod,all use of 
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When asked what kind of illumination this was, they answered that it 
was the glory of God ; and they appealed, for illustration, to the light 
which appeared at the transfiguration of Christ. Barlaam, who was 
ignorant of the customs of mystics, regarded this as absurd and fanatical ; 
and to the monks who followed this practice he applied the names of 
Massalians and Euchites, and also the new name of ’Oudardoyvyor, 
Navel-souls. On the other hand, Gregory Palamas, archbishop of 
Thessalonica, defended the cause of the monks against Barlaam.! 

§ 2. To put an end to this contest, a council was held at Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 1341, in which the emperor Andronicus junior and the 
patriarch presided. Here the monks, with Palamas at their head, 
were victorious: Barlaam was condemned; and leaving Greece, he 
returned to Italy. Not long after, another monk, Gregory Acindy- 
nus, renewed the controversy, and denied what Palamas had main- 
tained, namely, that God dwells in an eternal light, distinct from his 
essence; and that this was the light seen by the disciples on Mount 
Tabor. The dispute was now no longer concerning the monks, [or the 
Hesychasts|, but concerning the Taboritic light, and the nature of 
God. This Gregory [Acindynus] was also condemned, as being a 
follower of Barlaam, in another council at Constantinople. There 
were several subsequent councils on this subject: among which was 
the distinguished one, held in 1351, in which the Barlaamites and 
their friends were so severely censured, that they gradually became 
silent, and left Palamas victorious. It was the opinion of Palamas, 
who came off conqueror in this combat, that God is surrounded by an 
eternal light, which is distinct from his nature or essence, and which 
he called his évépyesa, or operation; and that it was this light which 
he permitted the three disciples to behold on Mount Tabor. Hence 
he concluded, that the divine operation is really distinct from his 
substance; and he added, that no one can become a partaker of the 
divine essence or substance itself; but it is possible for finite natures 
to become partakers of this divine light or operation. Those called 
Barlaamites, on the contrary, denied these positions, and maintained 
that the divine operations or attributes do not differ from the divine 
essence ; and that there is no difference in fact, but only in our modes 
of conceiving of them, or in our thoughts, among all the things that 


are said to be in God.? 


their reason during the time. I have said 
that those in the eastern countries, who 
seek such intercourse with God, enjoin upon 
themselves this singular suspension of in- 
tellect and reason; but I might add, that 
very many of the Latins of the mystic class 
observe the same, and enjoin the obsery- 
ance of it on their disciples. And hence 
it is, that persons of this description some- 
times relate to us so many visions, destitute 
of all rationality and truth. But this is 
not the place to enlarge on these prodigies. 

1 Concerning both of these famous men, 
Barlaam and Gregory Palamas, see, besides 


VOL. II. 


others, Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Greca, 
y. 247, &e. and 454, &e. 

2 See Jo. Cantacuzenus, Hist. 1. ii. ec. 39, 
&e. p. 263, &e., and the notes there of Gre- 
gory [James] Pontanus. Nicephorus Gre- 
goras, Hist. Byzantina, 1. xi. ce. 10, p. 277, 
and in various other passages. But theso 
two writers differ in many particulars. 
Many documents relating to this contro- 
versy remain unpublished. See Bernh. 
Montfaucon’s Biblioth. Coisliniana, p. 150, 
174, 404. Nor have we as yet a well- 
digested and accurate history of this con- 
troversy. Till we have, may be consnlted 
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§ 3. In the Latin church, those papal ministers and judges, the 
Inquisitors, most industriously hunted out everywhere the remains of 
the sects that opposed the Roman religion, namely, the Waldenses, 
the Cathari, the Apostoli, and many others. Hence innumerable 
examples occur, in the monuments of those times, of persons who 
were burnt, or otherwise cruelly put to death by them. But none of 
these enemies to the church gave more trouble to the Inquisttors and 
the bishops than the Brethren and Sisters of the free spirit ; who, in 
Germany and the Low-countries, went bythe commonname of Beghardi 
and Beghine, and in other provinces were called by other names. For 
this class of people professing a sublime and austere kind of piety, 
and calling off men’s attention from all external and sensible objects 
to an internal worship of God, easily gained the confidence of the 
honest, simple, and devout, and everywhere brought over multitudes 
to their views. And hence it was that so many persons of this cha- 
racter perished on the blazing pyre in Italy, France, and Germany, 
during this century. 

§ 4. In no part of Germany were there greater numbers of this 
sect than in the cities on the Rhine, and especially in Cologne. 
Therefore Henry I., archbishop of Cologne, published a severe ordi- 
nance against them, A.D. 1306:' and his example was followed by 
the prelates of Mentz, Treves, Worms, and Strasburg.? And as there 
were acute and subtle men among this class of people, the very acute 
John Duns Scotus was sent to Cologne, in the year 1308, to dispute 
against them and confute them.* In the year 1310, Margaret Por- 
retta, a celebrated leader of this sect, was burnt at Paris, with one of 
the brethren. She had undertaken to demonstrate in a book she 
published, that the soul, when absorbed in the love of God, is free 
from all laws, and may gratify every natural propensity without 
guilt. Influenced by these, and numerous other examples, the 
sovereign pontiff Clement V., in the general council of Vienne, A.D. 
1311, published a special decree against the Beghardi and Beghine 
of Germany; in which he states the opinions held by this party, 
imperfectly indeed, yet so far as to render it clear, they were mystics, 
and Brethren and Sisters of the free spirit. Clement published 
another decree, in the same council, in which he suppressed the 
Beghinee of a far different class, namely, those who had previously 
been approved, and who lived everywhere in established houses.® 


Leo <Allatius, De Perpetua Consensione 


250, &e. [Harzheim, Concil. German. iv. 139, 
Orient. et Occident. Heclesie, 1. ii. ce. 22, p. 


824, Henr. Canisius, Lectiones Antique, 
iv. 361. Dion. Petavius, Dogmat. Theol. t.i. 
lie. 12, p.76. Steph. de Altimura, Pa- 
noplia contra Schisma Grecor. p. 381, &e. 
and others. [Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. 
xxxiv. 431, &e. Tr.] 

1 See the Statuta Ooloniensia, Colon. 
1554, 4to, p. 58. [Harzheim, Concilia 
German. iv. 99. Schl. 

2 John’s Seriptores Rerwm Moguntinar. 
il. 298. Martene’s Zhesawr, Anecdotor. iv. 


200, 234, 235, 407, 436, 438, 482, &e. Schi.] 

8 Waddine’s Ann. Minor. vi. 108, &e. 

* Lue, D’Achery, Spicileg. Veter. Scrip- 
tor. ill. 63. Jo. Baleus, De Scriptoribus 
Britannicis, cent. iv. No. 88, p. 367. Basil, 
1557, fol. 

5 It is extant in the Corpus Juris Canon. 
among the Clementine, l. v. tit. iii. De 
Hereticis, ¢. iii. p. 1088. 

§ In the Corpus Juris Canon. Clementine, 
L iii. tit. xi. De Religiosis Domibus, ec. i. p. 
1075, ed. Boehmer. 
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For the Brethren and Sisters of the free spirit had crept into most 
of the convents of the Beguinc, and inculcated their mysterious and 
sublime views on those women, who, being captivated with these novel- 
ties, prated absurdly and impiously about the mysteries and the true 
worship of God? 

§ 5. The Brethren of the free spirit, oppressed by so many decrees 
and ordinances, endeavoured to descend from upper to lower Ger- 
many, and they actually migrated to several provinces of the latter. 
Westphalia alone they were not able to disquiet. For Henry, the 
archbishop of Cologne, assembled a council in 1322, and warned the 
bishops in his province of the impending danger; and they, by their 
great vigilance, prevented the entrance of any of these people into 
Westphalia.? About the same time, also, the leader and champion of 
the Beghardi (as they were then called) living on the Rhine, Walter, 
a Hollander, an eloquent man, and distinguished for his writings, 
having come from Mentz to Cologne, was there seized and burnt. 
The death of this man was a great loss to the Brethren of the free 
spirit ; yet it by no means effected their ruin. For it appears from 
numberless testimonies that this class of people held clandestine 
meetings for a long time at Cologne, and in many other provinces of 
Germany; and that there were men among them distinguished for 
their learning and weight of character, among whom, besides 
others, was the celebrated Henry Aycard, or Eccard, a Domini- 
can of Saxony, and provincial of his order for Saxony, an acute 
man, who taught theology at Paris with applause. John XXII, 
in the year 1330, sought to remedy this evil by a new and se- 
vere ordinance, in which the errors of the sect of the free spirit 
were more distinctly and precisely stated than in the ordinance of 


1 Hence, in the German monuments of 
this age, we may often notice a distinction 
made between the reputable and approved 
Beguine, and the Beguine of the sublime 
or free spirit ; of whom the former adhered 
to the public religion, and the latter were 
corrupted by mystical opinions. 

2 Nicol. Schaten’s Annales Paderbornenses, 
li. 249. 

3 Jo. Trithemius, Annales Hirsaugens. ii. 
155. Schaten’s Annales Paderborn. 11. 250. 
This was the celebrated Walter, who so 
many ecclesiastical historians tell us was the 
founder of the sect of Lollhards, and a dis- 
tinguished witness for the truth. These and 
other conclusions the learned writers deduce 
from the language of Trithemius : Lohareus 
(thus it reads in my copy: but I believe 
the true reading to be Lollhardus; which 
term Trithemius often uses, in the manner 
common in his age, while treating of the 
sects that dissented from the church) autem 
iste Waltherus, natione Hollandinus, Latini 
sermonis parvam habebat notitiam. From 
these words, I say, those learned men infer 
that the name of the man was Walter, and 
his surname Lolihard; and hence they infer, 


farther, that the sect of the Lollhards de- 
rived its name from him as being its founder. 
But it is clear, from this and other passages 
of Trithemius, that Lol/hardus was not his 
surname, but an epithet of reproach, which 
was applied to all heretics who concealed 
the poison of error under the cloak of piety. 
This same Walter is called by Trithemius, 
a little before, Fratricellorum princeps. 
Yet the name Fratricelli he uses in a broader 
sense, or to include various sects. This 
Walter was a man devoted to mystic views, 
and a principal teacher among the Brethren 
of the free spirit along the Rhine. 

4 See Jac. Echard’s Sertpt. Predicator. i. 
507. Odor. Raynald’s Annales Eccles. t. xy. 
ad ann. 1329, § 70, p. 389 [and Harzheim’s 
Concilia German. t. iv. in the Digressio ad 
Secul. xiy. p. 635, &c., where we find the 
bull of John XXII. sent to the archbishop 
of Cologne, in which the 26 articles which 
Eccard taught, but afterwards had to retract, 
are stated; and are, almost word for word, 
the same as those propositions quoted in the 
history of the preceding century (part ii. ch. 
y. § 11, above), from the book De Novem Ru- 
pibus. Schl. ] 


x2 
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Clement;! but he could not by any means extirpate it. Both the 
Inquisitors and the bishops fought against it, quite to the end of the 
century, over the greater part of Europe. 

§ 6. From the ordinance of Clement, or of the council of Vienne, 
against the Beguines, or those females who associated in regular 
houses for united prayer and labour, originated that great persecution 
of the Beguines, which continued down to the times of the reforma- 
tion by Luther, and proved ruinous to both Beguines and Beghards 
in several countries. For although the pontiff, at the close of that 
ordinance, had allowed pious females to lead a life of celibacy, whether 
under a vow or not, and only forbidden the toleration of such females 
as were corrupted with the opinions of the Brethren of the free spirit, 
yet the enemies of the Beguines and Beghards, who were very nume- 
rous, both among the mechanics, especially the weavers, and among 
the priests and monks, took occasion from that ordinance of Clement 
to expel the Beguines from their houses, seize and carry off their 
goods, and to offer them many other insults and injuries. Nor were 
the Beghards treated with more indulgence. John XXII. first suc- 
coured the Beguimes in the year 1324, by a special ordinance, in 
which he explained that of Clement, and commanded their houses and 
goods to be left to them unmolested. And other pontiffs afterwards 
extended to them relief. Moreover the Beguines themselves, in order 
to escape more easily the machinations and violence of their enemies, 
embraced in many places the third rule of St. Francis, and of the 
Augustinians. But all these guards could not prevent them from 
suffering great injury, both as to character and property, from this 
time onward; and in many places they were oppressed both by the 
magistrates and by the monks and clergy, who were eager for their 
property.” 

§ 7. Some years before the middle of the century, while Germany, 
France, and other countries of Europe, were afflicted with various 
calamities, the Mlagellants, a sect long since forgotten, especially in 
Germany, appeared again, and, roaming through various countries, 
produced excitement among the people. These new Mlagellants, who 
were of every order, sex, and age, were worse than the old ones. For 
they not only supposed that God might be won over to compassion by 
self-inflicted pains, but also circulated other doctrines adverse to 
religion: for example, that flagellation was of equal efficacy with 
baptism and the other sacraments; that by it might be obtained from 
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1 This new constitution of John XXII. 
has never been published entire. Its first 
words were, Zn agro Domini; and its inscrip- 
tion was, Contra singularia, dubia, suspecta 
et temeraria, que Beghardi et Beghine pre- 
dicant et observant. A summary of it is 
given by Herman Coerner, Chronicon ; Ke- 
eard’s Corpus Histor, Medii Afvi, ii. 1035, 
1036. It is also mentioned by Paul Lan- 
gius, Chronicon Citizense; in Jo. Pistorius’ 
Seriptores Rerwm German. i. 1206. 

2 I have made yery extensive collections 


respecting this long and eventful conflict of 
the Beguins. The most copious of all the 
printed histories of it, and especially of the 
conflict at Bale, and of that most bitter 
enemy of the Beguins, John Milberg, a 
priest of Bale, is that of ChristianWurstisen 
or Urstisius, in his Chronicle of Bale, written 
in German, l. iv. e. ix. p. 201, &e. Bale, 
1580, fol. The writings of Miilberg, so fa- 
mous in the following century for his assaults 
on the Beguins, are before me in manuscript, 
and are preserved in many old libraries, 
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God the forgiveness of all sins, without the merits of Christ; that the 
old law of Christ was soon to be abolished, and a new law (of baptism 
with blood by means of the whip) was to be substituted in its place ; 
with other principles, of which some were better, and some worse. On 
these accounts-Clement VII. anathematized Flagellants, and some of 
them were burnt by the Jnquisitors in various places. But the 
coercion of them was found just as difficult as that of other bodies 
which held erroneous opinions.! 

§ 8. Directly the opposite of this melancholy sect was the merry 
one of the Dancers, which originated in the year 1373, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and thence spread through the district of Liege, Hainaul', 
and other Belgic provinces. Persons of both sexes, publicly and in 
private houses, suddenly broke into a dance, and holding each other 
by the hand, danced with great violence till they fell down nearly 
suffocated. Amidst those violent movements they declared them- 
selves to be favoured with wonderful visions. These also wandered 
about, like the Flagellants, and lived by begging; they esteemed the 
public worship of the church and of the priesthood of little value, and 
held secret assemblies. This appears to have been a singular species 
of disease; but the ignorant priests of that age supposed these people 
to be possessed by some evil spirit; and at Liege they endeavoured to 
cast him out by singing hymns and using incense. And it is reported, 
that the evil spirit was dislodged by these means.” 

§ 9. The Knights Templars, established near 200 years before this 
in Palestine, were far worse than all the heretics, and were the ene- 
mies and deriders of all religion, if the crimes and enormities charged 
upon them were real. Their accuser before the pontiff, Clement V., 
was no less than the king of France, Philip the Fair, an avaricious 
prince, extremely vindictive and fiery. The pontiff had to yield to 
the wishes of the king, although at first he made some resistance. 
Therefore in the year 1307, and afterwards, all the Knights, dispersed 
over the whole of Europe, while apprehending no such thing, were 
seized on a day appointed: many, who refused to confess the crimes 
and enormities charged upon them, were put to death ; others, who, 
being compelled by tortures and allured by promises, confessed the 
crimes, were dismissed. The whole order, in the year 1311, was 
extinguished by the council of Vienne. Its very ample possessions 
were transferred, in part, to other orders, especially to the Knights of 
St. John, now of Malta, and in part were confiscated by the reigning 


sovereigns. 


people fell down, if unexorcised, but the 


1 See Baluze, Vite Pontiff. Avenion. i. 
160, 316, 319; and Miscellanea, i. 50. Mat- 
theus, Analecta Veteris Avi, i. 50, ili. 241, 
iv. 145. Herm. Gyges, Mlores Tempor. p. 
139. 

2 See Baluze, Vite Pontiff. Avenion. i. 
485. Ant. Matthzeus, Analecta Veter, ivi, 
i. 61, where the Chronicon Belgicwm, ad ann. 
1374, obscurely says: gingen de Dansers. 
Gens impacata cadit, cruciata salvat. {These 


sign of the cross restored them,] These 
Dancing brothers and sisters were very much 
like the French Convulsionists [or Prophets] 
who in our age have produced so much dis- 
turbance, |Mosheim’s age has passed away, 
and with it many of its names. The things 
represented by them are of immortal mould, 
as in this case the modern Jumpers testify. 
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§ 10. The Knights Templars, if we may believe their judges, were 
a society of men who turned God and Christ, with everything sacred, 
into ridicule, and trampled upon all law and decency. Candidates 
for admission to the order were required to renounce Christ, and to 
spit upon his image; and when initiated, they paid divine honours 
to a gilded head of wood, or to a cat; were required to practise 
sodomy; burnt such children as happened to be the fruit of their 
commerce with women; and committed other crimes too horrid to 
be mentioned or even thought of. That there were impious and 
flagitious men in this, as well as in all other religious orders of the 
day, no one will deny. But that this whole order was so abominably 
corrupt, is so far from being proved by the records of the trials, which 
are now publicly extant, that the contrary rather is manifest from 
them. And if to this we add, that the accusations are evidently 
contradictory, and that many of these unhappy people most firmly 
attested their own innocence, and the innocence of their order, amidst 
the severest tortures, and even with their dying breath, it will appear 
most probable that king Philip set on foot this bloody tragedy to 
gratify his hatred against the order, and particularly against its 
general, who had offended him, and to satisfy his avarice.! 


1 We have Peter Puteanus’s Histoire de 
la Condamnation des Templiers, with the 
records of the trial annexed; which, with 
his other writings, relating to the history of 
France, was published at Paris, 1654, 4to. 
A second edition of the work appeared at 
Paris, 1685, 8vo, and a third at Brussels, 
17138, 2 vols. 8vo. The fourth and most 
ample was printed at Brussels, 1751, 4to, to 
which a great number of documents of dif- 
ferent kinds were added. Any one, by can- 
didly examining the records and documents 
annexed to this book, will clearly perceive 
that injustice was done to the Zemmplars. 


There is, also, Nicolaus Girtler’s Hist. Tem- 
plariorwm, Amstelod. 1703, 8vo; and the 
reader may likewise consult Stephen Baluze, 
Vite Pontiff. Avenion.i. 8, 11,12, &e. Gerh. 
du Bois, Hist. de ? Eglise de Paris, ii. 540. 
The principal cause of king Philip’s impla- 
cable hatred of the Templars was, that in his 
war with Boniface VIII. these knights took 
side with the pontiff, and furnished the 
pontiff with money to carry on the war. 
This was an offence which Philip could never 
overlook, More cannot be added in the 
present work. 
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THE EXTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE PROSPEROUS EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 
§ 1. The Moors and Jews—§ 2. The Samogete and Indians converted. 


§ 1. Tun new subjects added to the kingdom of Christ were altogether 
unworthy the name of Christians, unless we apply the appellation to 
all that make any kind of profession of Christianity. Ferdinand the 
Catholic, king of Spain, by the conquest of Granada, in 1492,! entirely 
subverted the dominion of the Moors or Saracens in Spain. Not long 
after he ordered an immense multitude of Jews into banishment ; 
and to escape this evil, a great number of them made an insincere 
profession of Christianity.? It is generally known, that to this present 
time Spain and Portugal are full of Jews, who pretend to be Chris- 
tians. The Saracens, who remained in vast numbers, were at first 
solicited by exhortations and discourses to embrace the Christian 
religion. But as few would yield to these efforts, the great Ximenes 
archbishop of Toledo, and prime minister of the kingdom, deemed it 


exchange, or merchandise not prohibited. 


1 [The terms on which Granada capitu- 
lated, were definitively settled and ratified 
on the 25th of November, 1491. Uneasi- 
ness within the city rather expedited the 
actual surrender, which took place on the 
2nd of January, 1492. Prescott’s Ferdinand 
and Isabella, Lond, 1839, ii. 84, 86. S.] 

2 Jo, de Ferreras, Histoire Générale d Es- 
pagne, viii. 123, &c. 132, e¢ alibi. [The 
edict for expelling the Jews was signed by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, at Granada, on the 
30th of March, 1492. It orders all unbap- 
tized Jews to leave the kingdom by the end 
of July next following, under pain of death 
and confiscation. They were, however, to 
be allowed to dispose of their effects, and 
to take the proceeds with them in bills of 


This exception rendered the seeming indul- 
gence of little value. Purchasers were not 
to be found, upon anything like fair terms, 
for the enormous mass of property suddenly 
forced into the market; and bills of exchange 
to meet such an unforeseen emergency were 
hopeless, to any adequate extent, in an age 
but imperfectly commercial. As usual, 
therefore, dishonesty was linked with cruelty. 
The numbers who suffered under the com- 
bined operations of these odious vices, haye 
been estimated at eight hundred thousand. 
They seem really to have been about one 
hundred and sixty thousand, Prescott, ii. 
126, 129, 135. S| f 
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necessary to employ civil penalties. But even this severity induced 
only a small part of the nation to renounce Mahumed.! 

§ 2. The light of Christianity was also carried among the inhabi- 
tants of Samogitia, and the neighbouring provinces, but with very 
little success.2. Near the end of the century, the Portuguese navi- 
gators penetrated to India and Ethiopia; and soon after, A.p. 1492, 
Christopher Columbus opened a passage to America, and discovered 
the islands of Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and some others.2 Americus 
Vespuccius, a citizen of Florence, now reached the [American] con- 
tinent.t These new Argonauts thought it their duty to impart 
the light of Christian truth to the inhabitants of these regions, 


which were before unknown to the Europeans. 


1 Esprit Flechier, Hist. dw Cardinal 
Ximencs, p. 89, &c. Mich. Geddes, History 
of the expulsion of the Moriscoes, in his Mis- 
cellaneous Tracts, i. 8, &e. [This last as- 
sertion is erroneous, if it mean an outward 
renunciation. After the conquest of Gra- 
nada, Ferdinand de Talavera, confessor to 
both Ferdinand and Isabella, was translated 
from the see of Avila to the archiepiscopate 
of Granada. He was a mild, liberal, and 
zealous prelate, whose sterling qualities 
proved an over-match for the Mahumedan 
prejudices of many among his new flock. 
The great majority, however, merely re- 
spected the man; pitying and abhorring, 
no less heartily than ever, the priest and 
his opinions. 'The fiery zeal of Ximenes de 
Cisneros, the famous archbishop of Toledo, 
who followed the court to Granada, in the 
autumn of 1499, was violently excited by 
this unpromising aspect of missionary affairs, 
and remaining behind, when the court re- 
moved to Seville, in November, he tried 
every expedient for the extirpation of Mahu- 
medanism. Among his endeavours was a 
liberality so profuse, as materially to cripple 
his ample resources for seyeral years, and 
this policy was, of course, found irresisti- 
ble in many cases. The bulk remained 
immoveable, and even regarded the arch- 
bishop’s proceedings as a virtual infringe- 
ment of that article in the capitulation which 
guaranteed full liberty of conscience to the 
people of Granada. At length, two of his 
servants were killed in the Moorish quarter 
of the city, and a tumult following, advan- 
tage of it was readily taken to force the 
alternative of receiving baptism, or leaving 
the country. About fifty thousand seem to 
have been baptized in consequence, and 
their former appellation of Moors was 
changed into that of Moriscoes; an un- 
happy class of persons, whose seeret Ma- 
humedanism was continually discovered by 
the Inquisition, until their final expulsion 
from the loved soil of Spain, Prescott, ii, 
372, 376, 888. S.] 


The first attempt of 


2 John Henry Hottinger’s Historia Ee- 
clesiast. see. xy. p. 856. [In these coun- 
tries the Teutonic knights distinguished 
themselves by their zeal to convert pagans : 
but their zeal was neither so pure, nor so 
disinterested, as it should be to deserve 
commendation. We have in Von der Hardt’s 
Acta Concil. Constant. iii. 9, &e., Paul 
Voladimiri, de Cracovia, academ. Cracoy. 
Rectoris, legati regis ad concilium, Demon- 
stratio, Cruciferis de Prusia opposita: infi- 
deles armis et bello non esse ad Christianam 
jidem convertendos, nec corum bona inva- 
denda; in Constant. Concil. 1415, die 6 
Juli proposita. In the first chapter of this 
paper is a confutation of the opinion, that, 
since the advent of Christ, the unbelieving 
have no rights, no honours, and no legiti- 
mate dominion over theirlands. The second 
chapter treats of the devices and pretexts of 
the Teutonic order, for subjecting to them- 
selves various countries, under the plea of 
religion. And the writer says: ‘The pagans 
haye now ceased to invade us: but these, 
twice a year, invade the territories of the 
infidels, whom they call Reisas (giants).— 
The most powerful of the pagan princes 
have received baptism through the ministry 
of the Poles, and a great multitude are still 
receiving it: yet the Crossbearers invade 
still the new converts, lest the object of 
their inroads should fail’ ScA/.] 

* See Charlevoix, Hist. de Isle de St. 
Domingo, i. 64, &e. [Hispaniola, or St. 
Domingo, was not the first American land 
seen by Columbus. He sailed from Palos, 
in Andalusia, August 3, 1492, and deseried 
San Salvador, or St. Saviour, as he piously 
called it, one of the Bahamas, Oct. 12, next 
following. He discovered Hispaniola in 
December. He did not discover the main- 
land of America until his third voyage, on 
which, Aug. Ist, 1498, he reached Zerra 
Firma. Prescott, ii. 119, 428. S.] 

* See Angelo Maria Bandini’s Life of 
Americus Vespuccius ; written in Italian 
but translated into German, i 
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the kind was made by the Portuguese among the Africans of the 
kingdom of Congo, whose king, with all his subjects, instantly received 
the Roman religion.’ But all good and considerate men must neces- 
sarily smile, or rather be grieved, at this so sudden abandonment 
of long-established errors. Afterwards, when the sovereign pontiff, 
Alexander VI., divided America between the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, he strongly exhorted both nations not to suffer the in- 
habitants of the islands and the continent to continue longer in 
ignorance of the true religion.2, And many of the Franciscans and 
Dominicans were sent to those countries to convert the natives to 
Christ. With what degree of zeal and success they performed the 
service is very generally known. 


CHAPTER II. 
ADVERSE EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Sinking of Christianity in the East —§ 2. Constantinople taken. 


§ 1. In the countries of the East, Christianity daily suffered a dimi- 
nution of its glory and prevalence by the inroads of the Mahumedans, 
both the Turks, and likewise the Tartars who had embraced the 
Koran. In Asiatic Tartary, among the Moguls, the inhabitants of 
Tangut, and the adjacent nations, the ground, which had long been 
occupied by the religion of Christ, was now the seat of the vilest 
superstitions. Nor were even the vestiges of Christianity anywhere 
visible in those vast countries, except in China, where some feeble 
remains of the Nestorians glimmered faintly amidst the thick sur- 
rounding darkness. For it appears, that so late as this century the 
Nestorian patriarch in Chaldea sent certain men to Cathai and China, 
to preside as bishops over the churches existing, or rather lying con- 
cealed, in the remoter provinces. Yet even this little handful of 
Christians must have become wholly extinct in the course of the 
century. ; ’ 

§ 2. The lamentable overthrow of the Greek empire brought in- 
calculable evils upon the Christian religion in a large part of both 
Asia and Europe. For after the Turks under Mahumed IT. (a great 
prince, religion only excepted) had captured Constantinople, in the 
year 1453, the glory of the Greek church was at an end; nor had the 


1 Jo, Bapt. Labat’s Relation de V Ethiopie et Antiquitt. Christiane, ii. 326, &e., where 
Occidentale, ii. 366. Jo. Franc. Lafitau’s the gradual introduction of Christianity into 
Hist. des Découvertes et Conquétes des Por- America is deseribed. Luke Wadding’s An- 
tugais dans le Nouveau Monde, i. 71, &e. nales Minor. xv. 1, 10, &c. 

2 See the Bull, in the Budlartwm Eoma- 4 This is from the letters of Theoph. Sigfr. 


num, 1. 466. Bayer, which he addressed to me. 


2 See Thom. Maria Mamachi, Origines 
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Christians any protection against the daily oppressions and wrongs of 
the victors, or any means of resisting the torrent of ignorance and 
barbarism that rushed in upon them. One part of the city of Con- 
stantinople the Turks took by storm; but another part of it surren- 
dered upon terms of capitulation.! Hence, in the former, all public 
profession of Christianity was at once suppressed ; but in the latter, 
during the whole century, the Christians retained all their temples, 
and freely worshipped in them according to their usages. This 
liberty, however, was taken away in the times of Selim I., and 
Christian worship was confined within very narrow limits.? The 
outward form and organisation of the Christian church was indeed 
left untouched by the Turks, but in everything else the Greek church 
was gradually so straitened, that from that time onward it lost 
pretty completely its vigour and efficiency. The Roman pontiff, 
Pius IT., addressed a letter to Mahumed II., exhorting him to 
embrace Christianity, but in a strain of little piety and prudence.’ 


1[*In this account Dr, Mosheim has 
followed the Turkish writers. And, indeed, 
their account is much more probable than 
that of the Latin and Greek historians, who 
suppose that the whole city was taken by 
force, and not by capitulation. The Turkish 
relation diminishes the glory of their con- 
quest, and therefore probably would not 
have been adopted, had it not been true.’ 
Macl.| 

2 Demetr. Cantemir. Hist. de Empire 
Ottoman, i. 11, 46, 54, 55. 

3 Peter Bayle, Dictionnaire, iii. 1872. 


[Art. Mahomet If. The letter is the 396th 
of the printed letters of Pius II.; and oceca- 
sioned a debate between the French Pro- 
testants and French Catholics, as to its 
piety and discretion. The pope promised 
to confirm the dominion of the sultan over 
the Greek empire, and assured him of the 
respect and esteem of the Christian world, 
by which he would become the greatest 
prince on earth, if he would only be bap- 
tized, and make a profession of Christianity. 
Lh 
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THE INTERNAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE STATE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


§ 1. Learning flourishes among the Latins — § 2. The Greeks aid its progress in the 
West— § 3. Elegant literature and languages — § 4. Philosophy, the Aristotelian and 
the Platonic —§ 5. The Platonic Syncretists —§ 6. The Aristotelian has still the pre- 
ponderance — § 7. The contests of the Nominalists and Realists continue. 


§ 1. Tar tyranny of the Mahumedans well-nigh imposed silence on 
the Grecian and Oriental muses. Among the Latins, on the con- 
trary, literature and the liberal arts returned under most favourable 
auspices to their long-lost lustre and glory. Some of the pontiffs 
themselves encouraged them, among whom Nicolas V. stands pro- 
minent: also many of the kings and princes aided literary men, by 
their protection and by extraordinary munificence; among whom 
the illustrious family of Medici, in Italy,’ Alphonsus VI, king of 
Naples, and the other Neapolitan sovereigns of the house of Arragon,? 
acquired permanent fame by their liberality and their attachment to 
learning. Hence universities were erected in Germany, France, and 
Italy; libraries were collected at great expense, and young men were 
excited to study by proffered rewards and honours. To all these 
means was added the incomparable advantage resulting from the art 
of printing, first with wooden blocks, and then with metal types, 
which was invented at Mentz, about the year 1440, by John Guttem- 
berg. For in consequence of this, the best Greek and Latin authors, 
who before had lain concealed in the libraries of the monks, were 
now put into the hands of the people, and awakened in very many a 
laudable desire of emulating their excellences, and purified the taste 
of innumerable individuals of a literary turn.? 


Alphonsi I, second ed. by Jo. Gerh. Meus- 


1 A direct treatise on the great merits of 
the house of Medici, in regard to all the 
liberal arts and sciences, is given us by 
Joseph Bianchini del Prato, Dee Gran-Ducht 
di Toscana della reale Casa de Medici, Pro- 
tettori delle lettere et delle belle arti, Ra- 
gionamenti Historict. Venice, 1741, fol. 

2 See Giannone, Hist. Civile du Royaume 
de Naples, iii..500, 628, &c. Anton, Pa- 
normitanus, Dicta et Facta Memorabilia 


chen, Vite Eruditor. Viror. ii. 1, &e. 

8 Mich, Maittaire’s Annales Typographici. 
Prosper Marchand’s Histoire de\l’ Imprimerie, 
4 la Haye, 1740, 4to, &e. [Jo. Dan. Schép- 
flin’s Vindicie Typographice, Hage Comit. 
1763, 2 vols. 4to. Breitkopf, aber der Ge- 
schichte der Buchdruckerkunst, Lips. 1779, 
4to. There has been much debate, where, 
and by whom, printing was first performed. 
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§ 2. The fall of the Greek empire likewise contributed much to 
the promotion of learning in the West. For the most learned men 
of that nation, after the capture of Constantinople, emigrated to 
Italy; and thence a part of them dispersed into the other countries 
of Europe. These men faithfully taught the Greek language and 
Grecian learning everywhere for their own support; and they diffused 
a taste for literature and science over nearly the whole Latin world. 
Hence there was no considerable city or university, in this age, in 
which some one or more of the Greeks were not employed as teachers 
of the liberal arts.!. But they were nowhere more numerous than in 
Italy, where they were encouraged and honoured by the munificence 
and ardent zeal for useful learning, as well of the Medicean family, 
as of several cities; which occasioned a great resort from other 
countries, of those who thirsted for knowledge, into the Italian 
peninsula.” 

§ 3. The greater part of the learned men in Italy, which was the 
chief seat of learning, were engaged in publishing, correcting, and 
elucidating the Greek and Latin authors; in forming both a prose 
and poetic style after their model; and in illustrating antiquities. 
And in these departments many attained such eminence, that it is 
very difficult to come up to their standard. Nor were the other 
languages and sciences neglected. In the university of Paris, a 
public teacher of the Greek and Hebrew languages was now esta- 
blished.? In Spain and Italy there were many who were distinguished 
for their knowledge of Hebrew and oriental literature. Germany 
was renowned for John Reuchlin or Capnio, John Trithemius, and 
others, eminent both in those languages, and in other branches of 
learning.’ Latin poetry was revived, especially by Antony of Pa- 
lermo, who had many followers.6 The principal collector of ancient 
monuments, coins, gems, and inscriptions, among the Italians, was 


Haarlem, Mentz, and Strasburg, each claims 
the honour of being the first seat of the art ; 
and Laurence Coster, John Gensfleisch, or 
Guttenberg, and John Faust, besides others, 
have been honoured as inventors of the art. 
The probability is, that Coster first printed 
at Haarlem with carved wooden blocks 
(much in the Chinese manner), in or before 
the year 1430; that Guttenberg invented 
forged metal types at Strasburg, A.p. 14386, or 
later; and that afterwards, on his forming a 
partnership with Faust and others, at Mentz, 
Faust invented the cast types, one Peter 
Schoeffer having devised the iron matrixes 
and punches to facilitate the casting of the 
types; and the company began to print in 
1450; and in 1459, printed Durant’s Ra- 
tionale Divinor. Officior, at Mentz. See 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. xxx. 175, and 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, art. Printing. Tr— 
Laurence Coster is evidently the inventor of 
printing; the others only rendered the art 
more perfect, Macl.] 


1 Jo. Henr. Maius, Vita Reuchlini, p. 11, 
18, 19, 28, 152, 153, 165, &e. Caspar Barth, 
on Statius, ii, 1008. Boulay’s Hist. Acad. 
Paris. v. 691. 

* Happily illustrative of these facts is 
Humphrey Hody’s Liber de Grecis illustri- 
bus Litterarum Instauratoribus, edited by 
Sam. Jebb, Lond. 1742, 8vo. Very inter- 
esting and accurate is Christ. Fred. Boerner, 
de Doctis Hominibus Grecis Litterarum 
Grecarum in Italia Instauratoribus, Lips. 
1750, 8vo. Sam. Battier, Oratio de Instau- 
ratoribus Grecar. Iitterarum, in the Mu- 
seum Helveticum, iv. 163, &e. 

* Rich. Simon, Critique de la Bibliotheque 
Ecelés. par M. du Pin, i. 502, 512, &e. 
Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. v. 852, &c. 

* Paul Colomesius, [talia Orientalis, p. 4, 
&e., and Hispania Orientalis, p. 212. 

° Rich. Simon, Lettres Choisies, i. 262; 
iv. 131, &e. p, 140, and in other passages. 

° Peter Bayle, Dictionnaire, art. Panor- 
mitanus, iii, 2162, ; 
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Cyriacus of Ancona, whose example prompted others to do the 
same. 

§ 4. It is not necessary here to be particular respecting the other 
departments of erudition, but the state of philosophy deserves to be 
briefly noticed. Before the Greeks came into Italy, Aristotle alone 
was the admiration of all; he was extolled immoderately, and many 
were not ashamed to compare him, foolishly, with the precursor of 
Jesus Christ.2 But about the time of the council of Florence some 
of the Greeks, and especially the celebrated Gemistius Pletho, re- 
commended to certain great men of Italy, instead of the contentious 
philosophy of the Peripatetics, what they called the divine and mild 
wisdom of Plato. And these Italians being charmed with it, took 
pains to have a number of noble youths imbued with it. The most 
distinguished among them was Cosmo de Medicis, who, after hearing 
Pletho, formed the design of establishing a Platonic school at Florence. 
For this purpose, he caused Marsilius Ficinus, the son of his phy- 
sician, to be carefully educated and instructed in order to translate 
the works of Plato from the Greek into Latin. He therefore first 
published a Latin version of Hermes Trismegistus, and then of Plo- 
timus, and finally of Plato. This same Cosmo prompted other learned 
men, as Ambrosio of Camalduli, Leonard Bruno, Poggio, and others, 
to engage in similar labours; that is, to translate Greek authors into 
Latin. In consequence of these efforts, there soon appeared two 
schools of philosophy in Italy, which for a long time contended zea- 
lously with each other whether Plato or Aristotle ought to hold the 
pre-eminence in philosophy.? 

§ 5. A middle course between the two parties was taken by certain 
eminent men among both the Greeks and the Latins, such as John 
Francis Picus, Bessarion, Hermolaus Barbarus, and others, who 
indeed honoured Plato as a kind of oracle in philosophy, yet did not 
wish to see Aristotle trodden under foot and despised, but contem- 
plated a union of the two. These followed, both in their manner of 
teaching and in their doctrines or principles, the later Platonic school, 
which originated with Ammonius.t| This kind of philosophy was for 
a long time held in high estimation, and was especially prized by the 
mystic theologians; but the scholastic and disputatious divines were 
better pleased with the Peripatetic school. Yet these Platonists were 
not truly wise; they were not only infected with anile superstitions, 
but they likewise abandoned themselves wholly to the guidance of a 
wanton fancy. 


225. Leo Allatius, de Georgiis, p. 391. 


1 See the Itinerarium of Cyriacus Anco- ) ' 
Matur. Veiss. la Croze, Hntretiens sur Divers 


nitanus, published from a manuscript, with 
a preface, notes, and the epistles of this first 
antiquary, by Laur. Mehus, Florence, 1742, 
8vo. Add Leonard Aretin’s Epistles, t. ii. 
1. ix. p. 149, recent edition, Florence. 

2 See Christ. August. Heumann’s Acta 
Philosophorum, in German, iii. 346. 

3 John Boivin, in the Hist. de 7 Acad. des 
Inscript. et des Belles Lettres, iv. 381. Jo. 
Launoi, de Varia Fortuna Aristotelis, p. 


Sujets, p. 884, &c. Joseph Bianchini, in 
his Italian work above quoted, On the merits 
of the house of Medici in regard to learn- 
ing, the Preface. Jac. Bricker’s Historia 
Critica Philos. tom. iv. p. 62, &e. 

* See Bessarion’s Letter, in the Hist. de 
V Acad. des Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres, 
vy. 456. Jac. Thomasius, de Syneretismo 
Peripatetico, in his Orationes, p. 340. 
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§ 6. These Platonists, however, were not so bad as their adver- 
saries, the Aristotelians, who had the upper hand in Italy, and 
instructed the youth in all the universities. For these, and especially 
the followers of Averroes, who maintained (according to the opinion 
of that philosopher) that all men have one common soul, cunningly 
subverted the foundations of all religion, both natural and revealed, 
and approximated very near to the impious tenets of the pantheists, 
who hold that the universe, as consisting of imfinite matter and 
infinite power of thought, is the deity. The most noted among this 
class was Peter Pomponatius, a philosopher of Mantua, a crafty and 
arrogant man, who has left us many writings prejudicial to religion ;* 
yet nearly all the professors of philosophy in the Italian universities 
coincided with him in sentiment. When pressed by the Inquisitors, 
these philosophers craftily discriminated between philosophical truth 
and theological; and said that their doctrines were only philosophi- 
cally true, that is, accordant with sound reason; but that never- 
theless they considered them liable, when viewed theologically, to 
be accounted false. On this impudent subterfuge, Leo X., in the 
Lateran council held in the following century, at length laid re- 
strictions. 

§ 7. In France and Germany the philosophical sects of Realists 
and Nominalists everywhere had fierce contests with each other; in 
which they employed not only ratiocination and argument, but also 
accusations, penal laws, and the force of arms. There was scarcely a 
university that was undisturbed by this war. In most places, how- 
ever, the Realists were more powerful than the Nominalists, or the 
Termunists, as they were also called.? In the university of Paris, so 
long as John Gerson lived, and his immediate pupils, the Nomi- 
nalists were in high authority; but when these were dead, a.p. 1473, 
Lewis X1., the king of France, at the instigation of the bishop of 
Avranches, who was his confessor, prohibited the doctrine of the 
Nonunalists by a severe edict, and ordered. all books composed by 
men of that sect to be seized and locked up from the public? But 
he mitigated his decree in the year 1474, and allowed some books 
of the Nominalists to be let out of prison.‘ And in the year 1481 
he restored all the books of the Nominalists to liberty, and reinstated 
the sect in its former privileges and honours in the university.° 


1 See Jac. Briicker’s Hist. Crit. Philos, 
iv. 158, &e. 

2 See Jac. Briicker’s Hist. Crit. Philos. v. 
904. Jo. Salabert’s Philosophia Nomina- 
lium Vindicata, ei. Steph. Baluze, Mis- 
cellanea, iv. 631, &e. Argentre, Collectio 
Documentor. de Novis Erroribus, i. 220, &e. 

3 Gabr. Naudé, Additions al Hist. de 


Louis XT. p. 208. Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. 
y. 678, 705, 708, &e. John Launoi, Hist, 
Gymnasii Navarr. Opp. iv. pt. i. p. 201, 
378. 

4 Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris. y. 710. 

° The documents are published by Jo. 
Salabert, Philosophia Nominal, Vindicata, 
ce. 1. p. 104, Add Boulay, 1. c. v. 789, 747. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A 


HISTORY OF THE TEACHERS AND GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1. Vices of the clergy—§ 2. Continuance of the schism of the West— § 3. The 
council of Constance called by the emperor Sigismund — § 4. Its proceedings and 
issue — § 5. John Huss—§ 6. Causes of hatred against him —§ 7. John Huss is 
burnt. Jerome of Prague —g§ 8. Deeree of the council against the books and the 
ashes of Wickliffe —§ 9. Sentence against John Petit —§ 10. The Reformation of 
the churech— § 11. Council of Basil. Reformation of the Church again attempted in 
vain — § 12. Decrees and acts of this council—§ 13. Council of Ferrara under 
Eugene IV.—§ 14. Schism of the Church renewed — § 15. Schism terminates under 
Nicolas V— § 16. Pius Il.—g 17. Paul I1.—§ 18. Alexander VI.—§ 19. The 
monks —§ 20. The mendicants—§ 21. Condition of the Fratricelli —§ 22. New 
orders. Brethren and Clerks of the common life — § 23. Greek writers — § 24, Latin 
writers. 


§ 1. No teacher or writer of any eminence can be named in this age, 
who does not plainly and greatly lament the miserable state of the 
Christian church, and anticipate its ruin unless God should interpose 
for its rescue. The disorders both of the pontiffs, and of others in 
holy orders, were so manifest, that no one dared to censure such com- 
plaints. And even prelates of the highest rank, who spent their lives 
in idleness and vice of every kind, were obliged to hear with a placid 
countenance, and even to commend, those bold orators who publicly 
maintained that there was nothing sound in either the head or the 
members of the church, and who called for the amputation of the 
infected parts. And indeed he only was accounted an honest and use- 
ful man who, fearlessly and vehemently, declaimed against the court 
of Rome, the pontiff, and all his train.! 

§ 2. At the commencement of the century, the Latin church was 
two-headed, or had two pontiffs, Boniface LX., at Rome, and Benedict 
XIII, resident at Avignon. On the death of Boniface, the cardinals 
of his party elected, a.p. 1404, Cosmato dei Meliorati, who took the 


1 [Flacius (Matthias Flacius Illyricus, or 
Matthias Francowitz), in his Catalogus Tes- 
tium Veritatis, has collected many such 
testimonies. Still more may be found in 
Peter de Alliaco’s tract, de Reformatione 
Ecclesie ; and in the tract of Matthew of 
Cracovia, bishop of Worms, de Squaloribus 
Romane Curie: both of which tracts were 
published by Wolfgang Weissemburg, at 
Basil, 1551; likewise in the same Weissem- 
burg’s Antilogia Romana, Basil, 1555, 8yv0, 
in John Wolf’s Lectiones Memorabiles, t. 1. 
and especially in the Monwmenta Medii Avi, 

“by Dr. Walch, of Géttingen, where we have 
tom. i. fascic. i. p. 1, the tracts de Squaloribus 
Curie Romane ; and, p. 101, the Gravamena 


Nationis German. adversus Curiam Ro- 
manam, Joannt Cardinali S. Angeli, Nicolai 
V. Pontificis Rom. Legato, exhibita; and, p. 
156, James Junterberg’s tract, de Negligentia 
Prelatorum ; besides many of the speeches 
made in the council of Constance, which are 
in the second fasciculus, and are of a similar 
import. Even at the council of Constance 
itself, which assembled to reform the church, 
and in which so many testimonies were ex- 
hibited of the ecrrupt state of the church, 
there were present a great number of bu/- 
Jfoons, prostitutes, and public girls. See the 
Diariwm Belli Hussitict, in Ludewig’s Reli- 
quia Manuscrip, iy. 127. Schi.] 
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name of Innocent VII.1 And he dying after two years, or A.D. 1406, 
his place was filled by Angelo Corrario, a Venetian, who assumed the 
name of Gregory XII. Both of them promised, under oath, that they 
would voluntarily resign the pontificate if the interests of the church 
should require it; and each of them violated his pledge. Benedict’ 
XIIT., being besieged at Avignon by the king of France, a.p. 1408, 
fled into Catalonia, his native province, and thence removed to Per- 
pignan. Hence eight or nine cardinals of his party, finding them- 
selves deserted by their pontiff, joined the cardinals of the party of 
Gregory XII., and in conjunction with them, for the purpose of end- 
ing at last the protracted schism, appointed a council of the whole 
church to be held at Pisa, on the 25th of March, a.p. 1409. But this 
council, which was designed to heal the wounds of the divided church, 
unexpectedly inflicted upon her a new wound. On the dth of June, 
it passed a heavy sentence on each of the pontiffs; for it declared 
them both to be heretical, perjured, contumacious, unworthy of any 
honour, and no longer members of the church. As the next step, the 
council created Peter de Candia sovereign pontiff, in their place, on 
the 26th of June; and he assumed the name of Alexander V.2 But 
the two pontiffs spurned the decrees of this council; and continued 
still to perform their functions. Benedict held a council at Perpignan; 
and Gregory assembled another at Austria,® near Aquileia; but fear- 
ing the resentment of the Venetians, he went first to Gaeta, where 
he threw himself upon the protection of Ladislaus, king of Naples; 
and then fled, a.p. 1412, to Rimini. 

§ 38. The church was thus divided among three pontiffs; who 
fiercely assailed each other with reciprocal excommunications, re- 
proaches, and maledictions. Alexander V., who was elected in the 
council of Pisa, died at Bologna, A.p. 1410.4 The sixteen cardinals, 
who were present in the city, immediately filled his place with Bal- 
thasar Cossa,a Neapolitan, who took the name of John XXIII., a man 
destitute of principle and of piety. From this war of the pontiffs, 


1 Besides the common writers, see espe- 
cially, in regard to Innocent VII., Leonh. 
Aretinus, Hpistolar. 1, i. ep. 4, 5, p. 6, 19, 
21, 1. ii. ep. 2, p. 30, and Collucius Salu- 
tatus, Hpistolar. |. ii. ep. i. p. 1, or p. 18, ed. 
Florence; in regard to Gregory, the same 
Aretinus, Hpistolar. 1. ii. ep. 8, p. 32, ep. 7, 
p. 389, 41, 61, 1. i: ep. 17, p. 64, 56, 59. 
John Lamy, Delicie Kruditor, x. 494. 

2 See Jac. Lenfant’s Hist. dw Concile de 
Pise, Amsterd. 1724, 4to. rane. Pagi, 
Breviarium Pontiff: Romanor, iv. 350. Jae. 
Benign. Bossuet, Defensio Decreti Cleri Gal- 
licani de Potestate Eccles. . 17, &e., and 
elsewhere. 

3 [‘In civitatem Austrie et Utinum ?’ 
Labbé, xi. 2102; Udine, and the neigh- 
bouring city. Cividale di Friuli is twelve 
miles from Udine. d.] 

4 [Alexander committed two faults, which 
very much injured his cause. He published 


a bull for the advantage of the mendicants, 
in regard to hearing confessions, which was 
so offensive to the secular clergy, and par- 
ticularly to the university of Paris, that 
under the countenance of the king they set 
themselves against it; and his successor, 
John XXIII, found it necessary to repeal 
it. In the next place, by the advice of the 
cardinal legate of Bologna, Balthasar of 
Cossa, he ventured to go to Rome, which 
prepared the way for Lewis, king of Naples, 
to gain the victory over his enemy, king 
Ladislaus. Under him, likewise, a cardinal 
was allowed to hold many benefices, three or 
four deaconries, as many presbyterships, 
besides several bishoprics. Schi.] 

° [History represents him as a great vil- 
lain; and in the council of Constance he 
was accused, among other crimes, of procur- 
ing the death of his predecessor with poison. 
His persecution of Ladislaus, whom he very 
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vast evils arose, which afflicted both the church and the state. Hence 
the emperor Sigismund, the king of France, and other kings and 
princes of Europe, spared no pains or expense to restore harmony, 
and bring the church again under one head. From the pontiffs, it 
was found qwite impossible to obtain any personal sacrifice for the 
peace of the church: so that no course remained, but to assemble 
a general council of the whole church, to take cognisance of this great 
controversy. Such an assembly John XXIII, being prevailed on by 
the entreaties of Sigismund, and hoping that it would favour his 
cause, appointed to be held at Constance, a.p. 1414. In this 
council, were present, the pontiff John, the emperor Sigismund, many 
princes of Germany, and ambassadors from the absent kings and 
princes of Europe, and from the republics.! 

§ 4. The principal object of this great council was to extinguish the 
discord between the pontiffs ; and this business was accomplished suc- 
cessfully. For having established by two solemn decrees, in the 
fourth and fifth sessions, that a pontiff is subject to a council of the 
whole church; and having most carefully substantiated the authority 
of councils,’ the fathers, on the 29th of May, a.p. 1415, removed Joha 
XXIII. from the pontificate, on account of various offences and 
crimes:* for he had pledged himself to the council, to resign the 


unseasonably excommunicated, and offended et unione et reformatione ecclesize Dei in 
still more by proclaiming a crusade against capite et in membris, &c. ordinat, definit, 
him, obliged him to court the friendship of decernit, et declarat, ut sequitur. 


the emperor Sigismund, who, by a master- ‘Et primo declarat, quod ipsa in Spiritu 
piece of policy, induced him to call the Sancto legitime congregata, concilium gene- 
council of Constance. Schl. ] rale faciens, et ecclesiam catholicam repre- 


1 The Acts of this celebrated council were sentans, potestatem a Christo immediate 
published in six volumes, fol. by Herm. von habet, cm quilibet cujuscunque status vel 
der Hardt, Frankfort, 1700; an elaborate dignitatis, etiam si papalis existat, obedire 
work, yet imperfect; for very many Acts tenetur in his que pertinent ad fidem et 
are wanting in it; while many Acts are extirpationem dicti schismatis, et reforma- 
inserted which might have been omitted. tionem dict ecclesize in capite et in mem- 
James Lenfant composed an elegant history _ bris. 
of this council in French, which was printed, ‘Item declarat, quod quicunque cujuscun- 
2nd ed. Amsterd. 1728, 4to [alsoin English, que conditionis, status, dignitatis, etiam si 
2 vols. 4to. Zr.] A Supplement to it, papalis, qui mandatis, statutis seu ordina- 
composed, however, with little judgment, tionibus, aut preeceptis hujus sacre synod 
was added by Bourgeois du Chastenet, an et cujuscunque alterius concilii generalis 
advocate of Paris, entitled Nowlle Histoire legitime congregati, super preemissis, seu ad 
du Concile de Constance, ou Pon fait voir eapertinentibus, factis, vel faciendis, obedire 
combien la France a contribué al Extinction contumaciter contempserit, nisi resipuerit, 
du Schisme. Paris, 1718, 4to. condignee peenitentize subjiciatur, et debite 

2 Concerning these two celebrated decrees, puniatur, etiam ad alia juris subsidia (si 
which are extremely hateful to the pontiffs, opus fuerit) recurrendo.’— The decree then 
see Natalis Alexander's Historia Eccles. see. goes on to forbid pope John from dissolving 
xy. diss. iv. Jac. Benign. Bossuet’s De- or removing the council to any other place 
Jensio Sententie Cleri Gallicani de Potestate without its consent; or from withdrawing 
Eccles. ii. 2, 28, &e. and Jae. Lenfant’s Diss. any of his officers and servants from attend- 
Historique et Apologétique pour Jean Gerson ing on the council so long as it shall remain 
et le Concile de Constance, annexed to his at Constance. It further declares null and 
history of that council. [The second decree yoid all censures, deprivations of office, &e. 
of the 6th of April repeats the most essential passed, or that might be passed by the said 
parts of the first, or that of the 30th of pope, upon any persons whatever to the 
March, and is as follows: ‘ Heec sancta sy- prejudice of the council. See Harduin’s 
nodus Constantiensis generale concilium  Concilia, vill. 258, 269. Tr.] , 
faciens, pro extirpatione ipsius schismatis, $ [The crimes of this pope are laid down 
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pontificate; and yet withdrew himself by flight. Gregory XIT, volun- 
tarily resigned his pontificate, on the 4th of July, in the same year, 
through Charles de Malatesta. And Benedict XIIT., on the 26th of 
July, 1417, was deprived of his rank as a pontiff, by a solemn decree 
of the council. After these transactions, on the 11th of November, 
A.p. 1417, Otto de Colonna was elected pontiff by the unanimous 
suffrages of the cardinals, and assumed the name of Martin V. 
Benedict XIII., who resided at Perpignan, resisted indeed, and 
claimed the rights and the dignity of a pontiff, till his death, a.p. 
1423: and after the death of this obstinate man, under the auspices 
of Alphonsus, king of Sicily, Giles Munoz, a Spaniard, was appointed 
to succeed him, by only two cardinals. He assumed the name of 
Olement VIII, and wished to be regarded as the legitimate pontiff ; 
but in the year 1429, he was persuaded to resign the government of 
the church entirely to Martin V. 

§ 5. The things done in this council for the repression and extirpa- 
tion of Heretics, are not equally commendable ; some of them, indeed, 
are quite inexcusable. Before the council sat, great religious com- 
motions had arisen in several countries, but especially in Bohemia. 
There lived and taught at Prague, with much applause, an eloquent 
and learned man, by name John Huss, who acted as a professor of 
theology in the university, and as a minister of holy things in the 
church. Vehemently did he declaim against priestly vices of every 
kind; which was generally done in that age, and no good man dis- 
approved it. He likewise endeavoured, after the year 1408, to detach 
the university from acknowledging as pontiff Gregory XII., whom 
Bohemia had hitherto obeyed. This gave great offence to the arch- 
bishop of Prague, and to the rest of the clergy, who were devoted 
partisans of Gregory. Hence arose great hostility between Huss and 
the archbishop ; which the former kept up and increased, by his dis- 
courses against the Roman court and the vices of the clergy. 

§ 6. To these first causes of hatred against Huss, which might 
easily have been surmounted, others were added of greater magni- 
tude. First, he took the side of the Realists in philosophy, and, there- 
fore, according to the usage of the age, goaded and pressed the Nomi- 
nalists to the utmost of his power: yet their number was very con- 
siderable in the university of Prague, and their influence was not 
small! Afterwards, in the year 1408, he brought it about, that in a 
controversy between the Germans and the Bohemians, respecting the 


in certain articles in Von der Hardt’s Acta 
Cone. Constant. iy. 196, among which are 
the following: Simony, extortion, poisoning, 
adultery, incest, the sale of ecclesiastical 


Nominales expulsos de Bohemia eo tempore, 
quo heeretici voluerunt Bohemicum reg- 
num suis heeresibus inficere.—Quum dicti 


offices and bulls, &c.  Sch?.— Harduin’s 
Concilia, viii. 343, &e. and the judgment 
of the council upon them; zbed. p. 376, 
Ships 
vane is a letter of the Nominalists to 
Lewis XI., king of France, in Steph. Baluze’s 
Misecllanca, iy. 5384, which says, ‘Legimus 


heretici non possent disputando superare, 
mmpetrayerunt ab Abbisseslao (Wenceslao) 
principe Bohemia, ut gubernarentur studia 
Pragensia ritu Parisiensium. Quo edicto 
coacti sunt supradicti Nominales Pragam 
civitatem relinquere, et se transtulerunt 
ad Lipzicam civitatem, et ibidem universi- 
tatem erexerunt solemnissimam,’ 
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number of votes, the decision was in favour of the Bohemians. By 
the laws of the university, it was ordained, that in academic discus- 
sions, the Bohemians should have three votes, and the other three 
nations but one. The university was then divided into four nations, 
but the Bavarian, Polish, and Saxon were comprehended under the 
general name of the German nation. The usage had been, that the 
Germans, who far exceeded the Bohemians in numbers, gave three 
votes, and the Bohemians but one. Huss, therefore, either from par- 
tiality to his country, or from hatred of the Vominalists, whom the 
greatest part of the Germans preferred to the Realists, obtained, by 
means of the vast influence at court, which his eloquence gave him, a 
decree that the Germans should be deprived of the three votes, and 
should be bidden to content themselves with one. This result of a 
long contest so offended the Germans, that a great multitude of them, 
with the rector of the university, John Hofmann, at their head, left 
the university of Prague, and retired to Leipsic; where Frederic the 
Wise, elector of Saxony,' founded a university on their account, in the 
year 1409. This event contributed much to increase the odium 
against Huss, and to work his ruin. The Germans being ejected from 
Prague, Huss inveighed more freely than before against the vices of 
the clergy, and also publicly preached and recommended the opinions 
and the books of John Wickliffe, the Englishman. Being accused before 
John XXIITI.,in the year 1410, he was excommunicated by that pontiff. 
Spurning this thunderbolt, he continued, with general applause, first 
by word of mouth, afterwards in various writings, to lash the sores of 
the Roman church, and of the priests of every degree.” 

§ 7. This good man, who was in love with real piety, but perhaps 
had sometimes too much warmth, and not sufficient prudence, being 
summoned to the council of Constance, went thither on the faith of a 
safe-conduct, given by the emperor Sigismund, with a view to demon- 
strate his innocence, and prove them liars, who talked of him as an 
apostate from the Roman church. And certainly he had not departed 
in things of any moment from the religion of his times; but had only 
inveighed severely against the pontiffs, the court of Rome, the more 
considerable clergy, and the monks; which, in fact, had the sanction 
of his times, and was daily done in the council of Constance itself. 
Yet his enemies, who were numerous both in Bohemia and in the 
council, managed the procedure against him so artfully and success- 
fully, that, in violation of the public faith, he was cast into prison; 
and when he would not, according to tbe council’s order, confess him- 
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Schl.— Historians differ much in their ac- 


1 [Mosheim says, that Predericus Sapiens, 
Saxonie Septemvir, established the univer- 
sity of Leipsic in 1409. This was certainly 
a slip of memory. It was Frederic the 
Warlike that established the university of 
Leipsic ; and when he instituted it he was 
only Margrave of Meissen and Landgrave of 
Thuringia ; not Elector, to which dignity he 
did not attain till the death of Albert IIT, 
duke of Wittemberg, without issue, 4.p, 1428. 


counts of the number of Germans that 
retired from the university of Prague upon 
this occasion. ASneas Sylvius reckons 5,000, 
Trithemius and others 2,000, Dubrayius 
24,000, Lupacius 44,000, Lauda, a contem- 
porary writer, 36,000. Mac. | 

2 See Laur. Byzinius, Diariwm Belli Hus- 
sitict; in Jo. Pet. de Ludewig’s Reliquie 
Manuseriptorum, vi. 127, Se, 


ae 
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self guilty, he was adjudged a heretic, and burnt alive, on the 6th day 


of July, a.p. 1415. 


this punishment with admirable constancy." 


1 Learned men haye searched for the 
causes of go cruel a sentence being passed 
upon John Huss and his companion ; nor do 
they find them either in his opinions or in 
hig life and conduct. Hence they conclude 
that he was unrighteously oppressed by his 
enemies. And the conclusion of these ex- 
cellent men is most just; forit is not difficult 
to show whence arose the readiness of the 
Fathers assembled at Constance to inflict the 
punishment of a heretic on this good man, 
who by no means merited it. I. By his dis- 
courses and his writings, Huss had produced 
very great commotion in Bohemia, and had 
excited vast odium against the whole sacred 
order among the people. And the bishops, 
the priests, and the monks could readily see, 
that if this man should return to his country, 
and should go on to write and to teach, they 
must lose their honours, influence, and emo- 
luments. And therefore they strove to the 
utmost, and spared neither money nor pains 
and labour with his judges, to persuade them 
to destroy so dangerous an enemy. Laur. 
Byzinius, in his Diariwm Hussiticum (in 
Ludewie’s Reliquie, vi. 185), says: ‘ Clerus 
perversus preecipue in regno Boémize et mar- 
chionatu Moravire condemnationem ipsius 
(Hussi) contributione pecuniarum et modis 
aliis diversis procuravit, et ad ipsius con- 
sensit interitum.’ And in page 150 he says: 
“Clerus perversus regni Bohemie et mar- 
chionatus Moraviee, et preecipue Episcopi, 
Abbates, Canonici, plebani et religiosi, ipsius 
fideles ac salutiferas admonitiones, adhorta- 
tiones, ipsorum pompam, symoniam, avari- 
tiam, fornicationem, viteeque detestandz 
abominationem detegentes, ferre non valendo, 
pecuniarum contributiones ad ipsius extine- 
tionem faciendo procurarunt.’ II, In the 
council itself there were many individuals of 
influence and power, who thought themselves 
greatly injured by Huss; and who were will- 
ing to avenge those injuries by the death 
of the good man. Huss, being a Realist, 
had rendered himself extremely odious to 
the Nominalists. And, unfortunately for 
him, his principal judges were Nominalists ; 
and especially the oracle of the council, 
John Gerson, was the great champion of the 
Nominalists, and an enemy of Huss. These 
rejoiced to have, in the person of Huss, a 
man on whom they could take reyenge, more 
sweet than life itself. The Noménalists, in 
their letter to Lewis, king of France (in 
Baluze, Miscellanea, iv. 634), do not disguise 
the fact, that Huss fell by the hand and 
efforts of their sect. ‘Suscitavit Deus 
doctores Catholicos, Petrum de Allyaco, 
Johannem de Gersonno, et alios quamplures 


Full of faith and the love of God, he sustained 


The same unhappy fate 


doctissimos viros Nominales, qui conyocati 
ad concilium Constantiense, ad quod citati 
fuerant heeretici, et nominatim, Hieronymus 
et Johannes, dictos heereticos per quad- 
raginta dies disputando superaverunt.’ That 
it was really so, the history of the council 
of Constance shows. The hostility at that 
time between the Realists and the Nomi- 
nalists was deadly. Each sect, on every 
oceasion that offered, accused the other of 
heresy and impiety, and inflicted punishment 
accordingly. The Nominalists at Constance 
condemned Huss a Realist; and, on the 
other hand, the Realists condemned John 
de Wesalia a Nominalist, in 1479. See the 
Examen magistrale ac theologicale Mag. Joh. 
de Wesalia, in Ortvin Gratius, Fasciculus 
rerum expetendarum et fugiendar. Colon. 
1535, p. elxiii. I will transcribe from this 
Examen a memorable passage, illustrative of 
the deadly feud between the Nomiénalists 
and the fealists, p. clxvi. b. ‘Quis nisi 
ipse diabolus seminavit ilam zizaniam inter 
philosophos et inter theologos, ut tanta sit 
dissensio, etiam animorum, inter diversa 
opinantes? Adeo wt st universalia quisyuam 
realia negaverit, existimetur in Spiritum 
Sanctum peccavisse, immo summo et maximo 
peceato plenus creditur contra Deum, contra 
religionem, contra justitiam, contra omnem 
politiam grayviter deliquisse. Unde hee 
cecitas mentis, nisi a diabolo, qui phanta- 
sias nostras illudit?’? III. These, in other 
respects, excellent and devout men, Huss 
and Jerome, burned with hatred against the 
Germans. This hatred they publicly pro- 
fessed at Prague; this accompanied them 
to Constance, and they did not disguise it 
before the council. Theod. de Niem, Jnvec- 
tiva in Johan. XXII. (in Hardt’s Acta 
Concilit Constant. ti. 450), ‘Improperabat _ 
etiam in publico Alemannis dicendo, quod 
essent preesumptuosi et vellent ubique per 
orbem dominari.—Sicque factum fuisset 
seepe in Boémia, ubi volentes etiam dominari 
Alemanni, violenter exinde repulsi et male 
tractati fuissent.’ On the other hand, the 
Germans, mindful of the injuries they had 
receiyed at Prague, conceived the most vio- 
lent hatred against these men. Now, the 
influence of the Germans was very great in 
the council. And who can doubt that they 
exerted that influence against their adver- 
saries? IV. Finally, the very rector of the 
university of Prague, John Hofmann, who, 
together with the German nation, had been 
driven from Prague by Huss, and who was 
the principal enemy of Huss, was made 
bishop of Meissen, 1413, and held a high 
place among the representatives of the Ger- 
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was borne, with the same pious fortitude and constancy, by Jerome 
of Prague, the companion of John Huss, who had come to Constance 
to support and aid his friend. He yielded at first, through fear of 
death, to the mandates of the council, and renounced those opinions 
which the council had condemned in him: but being retained still 
in prison, he resumed courage, again avowed those opinions, and was, 
therefore, committed to the flames on the 30th of May, A.p. 1416.) 

§ 8. Before Huss and Jerome were condemned by the council, John 
Wickliffe, who was considered, and not altogether without reason, as 
their teacher, had been pronounced infamous, and condemned by a 
decree of the fathers. For on the 4th day of May, A.p. 1415, the coun- 
cil declared a number of opinions extracted from his writings to be 
abominable; and ordered all his books to be destroyed, and his bones 
to be burnt.? Not long after, on the 14th of June, they passed the 
famous decree, that the sacred supper should be administered to the 
laity under the kind of bread only, forbidding communion under both 
kinds. For in the preceding year, 1414, Jacobellus de Misa, incum- 
bent of St. Michael’s church, at Prague, by the instigation of a 
Parisian master, Peter of Dresden, had begun to celebrate the 


man church in this council, and undoubtedly 
he was an unlucky star to Huss in it. 
Although these were the real causes of 
the condemnation of Huss, yet it must be 
confessed, there appeared one mark of a 
heretic in him; for which, in the judgment 
of that age, he might with some colour of 
justice be condemned. I refer to hisinflexible 
obstinacy; which the Roman church usually 
regards, even in those who err very little, 
as the most grievous heresy. Huss was 
commanded by this council, which was sup- 
posed to represent the whole church, to con- 
fess his faults and to abjure his errors. He 
most pertinaciously refused to do this, unless 
first convinced of error. Thus he resisted 
the Catholic church; he wished the church 
to show a reason for the sentence passed 
upon him; and he not obscurely signified 
that the church might be in an error. This 
indeed was a great crime and intolerable 
heresy. For a true son of the church ought 
to subject his own judgment and pleasure, 
without reserve, to the will of his mother ; 
and to believe firmly that she could not 
possibly err. The Roman church, indeed, 
had for many ages followed Pliny’s principle, 
Epist. 1. .x. 97, p. 495, where he says, 
‘Perseverantes duci jussi. Neque enim 
dubitabam, qualecunque esset, quod fate- 
rentur, pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem 
obstinationem debere puniri.’ [Those whe 
persevered, I ordered to execution, for I 
had no doubt, whatever it might be they 
professed, such perverse and inflexible obsti- 
nacy ought certainly to be punished.—For 
the Life of Huss, see Wil. Gilpin’s Lives of 
the Reformers,vol. i. Middleton's Biographia 


Lvangelica, vol.i.p.29, &e. Tr.—A Bohemian 
Jesuit, who was far from being favourable 
to John Huss, and who had the best oppor; 
tunity of being acquainted with his real 
character, describes him thus: ‘He was 
more subtle than eloquent, but the gravity 
and austerity of his manners, his frugal and 
exemplary life, his pale and meagre coun- 
tenance, his sweetness of temper, and his 
uncommon affability towards persons of all 
ranks and conditions, from the highest to 
the lowest, were much more persuasive than 
any eloquence could be.’ See Bohus. Bal- 
binus, Lpitom. Rer. Bohem. 1. iv. ¢. v. p. 
431. Maclaine.| 

1 [For the history of Jerome of Prague, 
see Gilpin’s Lives of the Reformers, t. i. 
and Middleton’s Biographia Evangel. i. 47, 
&e. Dr.| 

2 [The forty-five articles extracted from 
Wickliffe’s writings, and condemned by the 
council, may be seen in all the collections 
of councils; e.g. Harduin’s, viii. 299, &e: 
Tr.—Wickliffe’s ‘opinions were not only 
maintained in England by the Lollards, but 
spread very much in Bohemia, The reason 
of their reaching thus far was occasioned by 
a Bohemian gentleman’s studying at Oxford 
in Wickliffe’s time. This foreigner, being 
one of his proselytes, carried his books with 
him at his return, and propagated his opi- 
nions in his own country. Not long after, 
one Peter Payne, an Englishman, and one 
of Wickliffe’s disciples, travelled into Bo- 
hemia, and brought over a great many people 
to that persuasion,’ Collier’s Eecl. Hist. i, 
586. S.] 
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communion under both kinds, at Prague ; which example many other 
churches followed.! The subject being brought before the council by 
one of the Bohemian bishops, it considered a remedy to be required 
even for this heresy. By this decree at Constance, the communion of 
the laity under one kind obtained the force and authority of law in 
the Roman church. 

§ 9. In the same year, the council placed among execrable errors, or 
heresies, an opinion of John Petit, a Parisian theologian, that tyrants 
might be lawfully slain by any private person. The author, however, 
from whom this opinion came, was not named, because he was sup- 
ported by very powerful patrons. John, duke of Burgundy, employed 
assassins, in the year 1407, to murder Lewis, duke of Orleans. A 
great contest now arose, and Petit, an eloquent and ingenious man, 
pleaded the cause of John of Burgundy at Paris; and in order to jus- 
tify his conduct, he maintained that it is no sin to destroy a tyrant, 
without a trial of his cause, by force, or fraud, or in any other manner, 
and even if the persons doing it are bound to him by an oath or cove- 
nant. By a tyrant, however, Petit did not understand the sovereign 
of a nation, but a powerful citizen, who abused his resources to the 
ruin of his king and country.? The university of Paris passed a stern 
and severe sentence upon the author of so dangerous an opinion. 
The council, after several consultations, struck at the opinion, with- 
out naming its author. The new pontiff, however, Martin V., from 
fear of the Burgundian power, would not ratify even this mild sen- 
tence.? 

§ 10. After these and some other transactions, the council proceeded 
avowedly to the subject of a reformation of the church, in its head 
and members, as the language of that age was. For all Europe saw 
the need of such a reformation, and most ardently wished for it. Nor 
did the council deny that chiefly for this important object it had been 
called together. But the cardinals and principal men of the Roman 
court, for whose interest it was, especially, that the disorders of the 
church should remain untouched, craftily urged, and brought the 
majority to believe, that a business of such magnitude could not be 
managed advantageously, until after the election of a new pontiff. 


1 Byzinius, Diariwn Hussiticwm, p. 124. 
| Peter of Dresden had studied at Prague, and 
been driven thence with the Germans. He 


Schlegel’s Note, here. TZr.] 
2 This is manifest from the oration of 
Petit, which Jae. Lenfant has subjoined to 


was afterwards driven from Saxony for his 
Waldensian doctrines, and now returned to 
Prague. He acted as a schoolmaster there, 
and was the friend of Huss and Jerome. 
The proper name of Jacobellus was Jacobus, 
the first being a nickname. The opposition 
made to his administering the Communion 
in both elements only rendered him more 
zealous; so that his party increased and 
had numerous adherents, not only at Prague 
but throughout Bohemia. Yet he was more 
fortunate than Huss and Jerome; and lived 
till 1429. His writings are in Von der 
Hardt’s Acta Conetléi Constant. t. iii. See 


his Hist. dw Concile de Pise, ii. 308, &e. See 
August. Leyserus, Dissert. gua Memoriam 
Joh. Burgundi et Doctrinam Joh. Parvi 
de Cede Perduelliwvm Vindicat. Wittemb. 
1735, 4to. ; 
® See Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. v. 118, 
&e. and many other passages. Argentre, 
Collectio Judicior. de Novis Erroribus, t. i. 
pt. i. p. 184, &e. The Opera of Jo. Gerson, 
published by Du Pin, t. v. Bayle, Diction- 
naire, ui, 2268, &e. [Article Petit] and 
nearly all the historians of France [e.g. 
Gifford’s Hist. of France, ii. 377 Tr. 
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The new head of the church, however, Murtin V., abused hig power 
to elude the design of reformation ; and manifested by his commands 
and edicts, that he did not wish the church to be purged and restored 
to a sound state. The council, accordingly, after deliberating three 
years and six months, broke up, on the 22nd of April, a.p. 1418, leav- 
ing the matter unaccomplished, and putting off that reformation, 
which all good men devoutly wished, to a council which should be 
called five years afterwards. 

§ 11. Martin V., being admonished on the subject, after a long 
delay, appointed this other council to be held at Pavia; and after- 
wards removed it to Siena, and lastly to Bale. But at its very begin- 
ning, on the 21st of February, 1431, he died; and was succeeded, in 
the month of March, by Gabriel Condolmeri, a Venetian, and bishop 
of Siena, who took the name of Eugene IV. He sanctioned all that 
Martin had decreed about holding the council at Bale: and accord- 
ingly, it began, on the 23rd of July, 1431, under the presidency of 
cardinal Julian, as representative of the pontiff. Two objects espe- 
cially were assigned to this celebrated council: first, a union between 
the Greeks and the Latins; and secondly, the reformation of the 
church, both in its head and its members, according to the resolution 
adopted in the council of Constance. Now, that the head, namely, 
the sovereign pontiffs, and all the members of the church, that is, the 
bishops, priests, and monks, were in a very unsound state, no one 
doubted. But when the fathers, by the very form of the council,! by 
its mode and order of proceeding, and by its first decrees, showed an 
intention of performing in earnest what was expected of them, Hugene 
IV. became uneasy for a corrupt church under such physicians, and 
twice attempted to dissolve the council. This the fathers most firmly 
resisted ; and they showed by the decrees of the council of Constance, © 
and by other arguments, that the council was superior in authority to 
a pontiff. This first contest, between the pontiff and the council, was 
brought to a close in the month of November, A.p. 1433: for the pon- 
tiff silently gave up the point; and in the month of December, by 
letters sent from Rome, gave the council his approbation.? 


But 


After him, by James Lenfant also. 
Its 


1 [‘By the form of the council, Dr. Mos- 


heim undoubtedly means the division of 
the cardinals, archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
&e. into four equal classes, without any 
regard to the nation or province by which 
they were sent. This prudent arrangement 
prevented the cabals and intrigues of the 
Italians, whose bishops were much more 
numerous than those of other nations, and 
who, by their number, might have had it in 
their power to retard or defeat the laudable 
purpose the council had in view, had things 
been otherwise ordered.’ Macl.] 59 
2 A history of this great council, which is 
so worthy of everlasting remembrance, is 
wanting. One was contemplated by Stephen 
Baluze. See the Hist. de Acad. des In- 
scriptions et des Belles Letires, v1. 544, 


neither of them fulfilled his promise. 
Acts were collected by Herm. von der Hardt, 
with vast labour, at the expense of Rudolph 
Augustus, duke of Brunswick, out of various 
archives and libraries, and put into many 
volumes; and they are said still to exist in 
the Wolfenbiittel library, and to be most 
worthy of publication, Till they appear, 
the more brief Acta Concilii may be con- 
sulted, which were published in various 
places, and among others, Paris, 1512, 8vo 
(which is the edition I have used in this 
history), also Aineas Sylvius, Libri Duo de 
Concilio Basiliensi; Edm. Richer’s Hist. 
Coneilior. Generaliwm, 1, 11. «1. Henry 
Canisius, Lectiones Antique, iv. p. 447, and 
others. [We have indeed Lenfant’s Histoire 
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§ 12. After this, the council prosecuted with energy the business 
upon which it had entered. The legates of the Roman pontiff were 
now admitted; but not until they had promised, under oath, to obey 
the decrees of the council, and particularly the decrees of the council 
of Constance, asserting the dominion and jurisdiction of councils over 
the pontiffs. These very decrees of Constance, so odious to the pon- 
tiffs, were renewed in a public meeting of the fathers, on the 26th of 
June, 1434. And on the 9th of June, 1435, annats, as they were 
called, were abolished, the pontifical legates in vain opposing it. On 
the 25th of March, 1436, a profession of faith was read, intended for 
the pope himself on the day of his election; the number of cardinals 
was reduced to twenty-four; and expectatives, reservations, and pro- 
visions were abolished. As other things were coming on little agree- 
able to the pontiff, Hugene concluded that this very audacious and 
troublesome council must either be removed into Italy, or be curbed 
by another council in opposition to it. Therefore, when these fathers 
decreed, May 7, 1437, that, on account of the Greeks, the council 
should be held either at Bale, or Avignon, or in some city of Savoy, 
the pontiff, on the contrary, by his legates, decided that the council 
should be held in Italy. Neither party would revoke its decision. 
Hence a violent conflict, from this time onward, existed between the 
pontiff and the council. On the 26th of July, 1437, the council 
ordered the pontiff to appear before them at Bale, and give account 
of his conduct. The pontiff, on the other hand, dissolved the council, 
and appointed another at Ferrara. But the fathers, with the appro- 
bation of the emperor, the king of France, and other princes, con- 
tinued their deliberations at Bale; and on the 28th of September, of 
the same year, pronounced the pontiff contumacious, for not obeying 
the decree of a council. 

§ 13. On the 10th of January, of the next year, A.D. 1438, Hugene 
IV., in person, opened the council which he had summoned to meet 
at Ferrara; and in the second session of it, excommunicated the 
fathers assembled at Bale. The chief business of this council was to 
negotiate a union between the Greeks and Latins. The Greek empe- 
ror himself, John Palcwologus, the patriarch of Constantinople, Joseph, 
and the principal theologians and bishops of the nation, had come 
personally to Italy, in order to facilitate the success of this important 
negotiation. For the Greeks, now reduced to extremities by the 
Turks, indulged the hope, that if their disagreements with the Roman 
pontiff were removed, the Latins would afford them succour. The 
business proceeded tardily, and with little success at Ferrara; but 
afterwards rather better at Florence. For Hugene, in the beginning 


de la Guerre des Hussites ct du Concile de 
Basle, in two vols. 4to, Amsterd, 1713. But 
the larger work expected from him has not 
appeared. It is also known that the entire 
Acts of this council still lie concealed in 
various libraries; e.g. in that of the college 
of Navarre, at Paris. See Schépflin’s Com- 


ment. Hist. et Crit. p. 541. Imperfect Acts 
may be found in Harduin’s Conciléia, viii. 
11038, &e, and in Mansi, Supplem. Coneil. 
iv. 159, &e. to v. 192, and vi. 578. Extracts 
from these Acts are given in Semler’s Selecta 
fist, Eccl. Capita, t. iii. sec. xv, p. 101— 
140, Sch?.] ’ 
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of the year 1439, on account of the pestilence at Ferrara, had ordered 
the council to remove to Florence. The fathers at Bale, provoked by 
these and other acts of Hugene, proceeded on the 25th of June, 1439, 
to deprive him of the pontificate; but this bold procedure of theirs 
was not approved by the kings and princes of Europe. Eugene, on 
the 4th of September, by a very severe bull, anathematized the 
Basilian fathers, and rescinded all their acts. Despising these thunders, 
on the 17th of September, 1439, they elected a new pontiff, Amadeus, 
duke of Savoy, who then led a retired life at Ripailles on the Leman 
lake. He assumed the name of Felix V. 

§ 14. Thus the lamentable schism, which had been extinguished 
after so much labour and toil at Constance, returned with new and 
greater misfortunes. For there were not only two pontiffs mutually 
condemning each other, but likewise, what was worse, two opposing 
councils, that of Bale, and that of Florence. The greater part of the 
church, indeed, adhered to Fugene; but most of the universities, and 
particularly the first among them, that of Paris, as well as some king- 
doms’and provinces, chose to follow Felix V. The council of Bale 
continued to deliberate and to pass laws and decrees till the year 
1443, notwithstanding all the opposition of Hugene and his adherents. 
And although the fathers separated in that year, they nevertheless 
publicly declared that the council was not at an end, but would 
assemble again at a proper time, either at Bale, or Lyons, or Lau- 
sanne. The council of Florence was chiefly occupied in settling the 
disputes between the Latins and the Greeks. This great business was 
committed to selected individuals of both parties. The principal one, 
on the part of the Greeks, was Bessarion, a very learned man, who 
was afterwards admitted into the order of cardinals in the. Roman 
church. This man being gained by the favours bestowed on him by 
the pontiff, exerted his influence, and the pontiff employed rewards, 
threats, and promises, to induce the other Greeks to accede to the pro- 
posed terms of accommodation, and to acknowledge that the Holy 
Spirit proceeded also from the Son, that departed souls undergo a 
purgation by fire before they are admitted to the vision of God, that 
bread which is without leaven may be used in the sacred supper, and 
lastly, what was most important of all, that the Roman pontiff is the 
head and the judge of the church universal. One of the Greeks, 
Mark of Ephesus, could not be persuaded, by entreaties or by bribes, to 
give his assent. After all, this peace, which was extorted by various 
artifices, was not stable. For the Greeks, on returning to Constanti- 
nople, stated to their fellow-citizens that everything had been carried 
at Florence by fraud, and they resumed their hostility. The council 
of Florence itself put an end to its deliberations on the 26th of April, 
A.D. 1442.!_ There were also negotiations in this council for bringing 


1 A history of this council and of its base Hague, 1660, fol. In opposition to this, 
artifices, was composed by a Greek, Syl- Leo Allatius wrote his Hxercitationes in 
vester Sgyropulus, and was published, with  Creightont Apparatum, Versionem, et Notas 
a Latin version, apparatus, and notes, by ad Historiam Concilit Florentini scriptam 
Robert Creighton, an Englishman, at the a Syuropulo, Rome, 1674, 4to. See also 
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the Armenians, and the Jacobites, but especially the Abyssinians, into 
union with the Roman church; which were attended with the same 
result as those respecting the Greeks. 

§ 15. The author of this new pontifical schism, Hugene IV., died 
in the month of February, 1447, and was succeeded, in the month of 
March, by Nicolas V., who was previously Thomas de Sarzana, bishop 
of Bologna, a man of learning himself, and a great patron of learning, 
and likewise moderate in temper, and disposed for peace.! Under 
him, by means of the persevering labours and efforts of the kings and 
princes of Europe, especially of the king of France, tranquillity was 
restored to the Latin church. For Felix V., on the 9th of April, 
1449, resigned himself the supremacy of the church, and retired to 
his former quiet at Ripailles; and the Basilian fathers, being assembled 
on the 16th of April, at Lausanne, ratified his voluntary abdication, 
and by a solemn decree directed the whole church to obey Nicolas 
only. On the 18th of June, Nicolas promulged this pacification; and, 
at the same time, confirmed by his sanction the acts and decrees of 
the council of Bale. This Nicolas was particularly distinguished for 
his love of literature and the arts, which he laudably exerted himself 
to advance and encourage in Italy, especially by means of the Greeks 
that came from Constantinople.? He died on the 24th of March, 1455, 
principally from grief, occasioned by the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks. 

§ 16. His successor, Alphonsus Borgia (Borja), a Spaniard, whose 
pontifical name was Calixtus III., performed nothing great or splen- 
did, if no account be taken of his anxiety to urge Christian princes upon 
a war against the Turks. He died in the year 1458. Much more 
celebrated was his successor, 4/neas Sylvius Piccolomini, bishop of 
Siena, who ascended the papal throne A.p. 1458, and took the name 
of Pius II.,a man of superior genius, and renowned both for his 
achievements and for his various writings and publications. Yet pos- 
terity would have accounted. him a much greater man, if he had not 
been guilty of gross inconsistency. For after strenuously maintain- 
ing the rights of councils against the pontiffs, and boldly defending 


his 1. ii. c. i. de Perpetua Consensione Eec- 
clesie Orientalis et Occidentalis, p. 875, &e. 
And compare Jo. Mabillon’s Musewm Ita- 
licum, i. 248. Fred. Spanheim, de Perpetua 
Dissensione Eeclesie Orientalis et Occiden- 
talis, Opp. ii. 491, &e. Jo. Gottfr. Her- 
mann’s Listoria Concertat. de Pane Azymo, 
pt. ii. c. v. p. 124, &e. [The acts of the 
council are in Harduin’s Concilia, ix. 533, 
&e. and in Mansi’s Concilia, vy. 197, &e. 
The most essential things in these acts are 
stated in a condensed form in Semler’s 
Selecta Hist. Kecles. Capita, t. iii. seec. xv. 
p. 140—163. Schl.] 

1 [Peace-loving as this pope may have 
been, he did what the chancery style of 
those times required, and issued a bull to 
all the faithful, in 1447 (Harduin, ix. 1318), 
in which he calls Felix iniguitatis alumnus, 


transfers the duchy of Savoy to the French 
king, exhorts that monarch or his dauphin 
to a crusade against the rival pontiff, and 
denies forgiveness and eternal salvation to 
all who co-operate with him. Notwith- 
standing this, he created this same Felix, 
in 1449, bishop of Sabina, cardinal and 
vicar of the apostolic see in Savoy, and con- 
firmed all the judicial sentences and acts of 
grace passed by him; nay, he revoked all 
that he had angrily written or spoken 
against Felix and the council of Bale. 
Schl. | 

? See Domin. Georgius, Vita Nicolai V. 
ad fidem veterwm monumentorum : to which 
is annexed, Disqguwisitio de Nicolai V. erga 
litteras et litteratos viros patrocinio. Rome, 
1742, 4to. 


. 
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the cause of the council of Bale against Hugene IV., upon being made 
pontiff, he apostatized from himself; and, January 18th, 1460, denied 
that a council is superior to a pontiff, and severely prohibited appeals 
to councils; and in the year 1461 obtained from Lewis XL, king of 
France, the abrogation of the pragmatic sanction, which was favour- 
able to councils;' and finally, April 26th, 1463, he expressed a public 
disapproval of all that he had himself written in favour of the council 
of Bale, and decreed that Pius I. was to be beard and obeyed, but 
that dineas Sylvius was to be condemned. After making this decla- 
ration, he died in the month of August, A.p. 1464.? 

§ 17. Paul L., previously Peter Barbo, a Venetian, who was raised 
to the chair of St. Peter in 1464, and died in 1471, performed some 
acts not unworthy of commendation, at least, according to the views 
of that age; but he also did many things that are scarcely excusable, 
if they are so at all, among the least important of which is that he 
made a jubilee year come once in every twenty-five years, in 1470. 
Hence his reputation with posterity is equivocal. The two subse- 
quent pontifts, Siatus IV., previously Francis de Albescola, who died 


1 [Lewis IX., or Saint Lewis, a. p. 1268, 
published the first Pragmatic Sanction, 
for securing the liberties of the Gallican 
church against the pontiffs, in six articles. 
But the Pragmatic Sanction here referred 
to was enacted by Charles VII. with the 
concurrence of the greater prelates and the 
nobles of his kingdom, assembled at Bour- 
ges, A.D. 1438, and during the session of 
the council of Bale. The king reported 38 
decrees of that council, and proposed to 
adopt the substance of them in 23 articles, 
which were readily agreed to. The 38 
decrees, as reported by the king, are in 
Harduin’s Concilia, viii. 1949. The 23 
articles were afterwards prohibited to be 
published, or to be kept anywhere, by au- 
thority of the popes. This Pragmatic 
Sanction, Pius II. prevailed on Lewis XI. 
to abrogate entirely. But the Parliament 
of Paris refused to register his decree: 
and the king soon found he had been 
duped by the pope, and therefore allowed 
the Pragmatic Sanction to stand. It was 
accordingly observed in France till 1517, 
when Julius II. persuaded Francis I. to 
substitute in its place the Concordat, which 
was approved by the council of the Lateran 
then sitting. This Concordat, which may 
be seen at large in Harduin, ix. 1867, &c. 
was a sort of compromise between the pon- 
tiff and the Gallican church, in which the 
latter yielded up a part of their rights as 
secured by the Pragmatic Sanction, and 
had the rest secured to them. The par- 
liament of Paris, however, resolutely re- 
fused to register it; and when at length 
compelled to do it, they expressed, that it 
was solely by command of the king, that 
they disapproved of it, and remonstrated 


against it. The Pragmatic Sanction of 
1438 secured in France the freedom of 
election to bishoprics and abbacies, the 
installation by the ordinaries, the abolition 
of reservations, annats, &c. The Concor- 
dat invested the king with the right of 
nominating bishops and abbots, yet under 
restrictions, and the pope was to confirm 
the election. Expectatives and reserva- 
tions were prohibited. Appealed causes 
were to be tried where they originated. 
No mention was made of annats.. In other 
respects the provisions of the Pragmatic 
Sanction were followed in the Concordat. 
Such has ever since been for substance the 
ecclesiastical law of France, See Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation, vol, iii. pt. 1. 
Duane, | Lr) 

2 Besides the common writers, see the 
Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, 
t. ii. art. Hnée Sylvius, p. 26. 

$ Paul IT. obtained in our times a great 
and learned patron, in the celebrated Angelo 
Maria, cardinal Quirinus, distinguished for 
his numerous writings and achievements. He 
has written Pauli IL. Vita ex codice Angelice 
Bibliothece desumpta, premissis ipsius vin- 
diciis adversus Platinam aliosque obtrec- 
tatores, Rome, 1740, 4to. [ Platina, who 
wrote a history of the popes, was put out of 
office, and twice imprisoned, by this pope ; 
and these personal collisions may have 
affected his impartiality. Yet Paul does 
not seem to have been a very estimable 
character, take him all in all. He had 
little regard for learning, was fond of inno- 
vations, partial to his friends, persecuted 
the Hussites, deposed the king of Bohemia, 
violated sworn compacts, encouraged car- 
nivals, &e. Tr.] 
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in 1484, and Innocent VIIL., previously John Baptist Cibo, a Genoese, 
who died A.p. 1492, were of the middle kind, being distinguished as 
popes neither for great virtues nor for great faults. Each, fearing both 
for Italy, and for all Europe, from the power of the Turks, prepared 
himself for a war upon them, and very earnestly urged one on the 
kings of Europe. But each met with such obstacles as disappointed 
an object so dear to his heart. Nothing else was done by them with 
much pretension to true greatness.’ 

§ 18. The pontifical series of this century is closed by Alexander 
VI, a Spaniard, whose true name was Roderic Borgia. He may not 
improperly be called the Nero of pontiffs. For the villanies, crimes, 
and enormities, recorded of this man, are so many and so great, as to 
make it seem clear that he was destitute, I will not say, of all religion, 
but even of decency and shame. Among the things charged upon him, 
though some may be false, and others overstated by his enemies, yet 
so many remain which are placed beyond all dispute, as are sufficient 
to render the memory of Alewander execrable in the view of all who 
have even a moderate share of virtue. A large part of his crimes, 
however, originated from his excessive partiality for his children ; for 
he had four sons by a concubine, among whom was the notorious 
Cesar Borgia, infamous for his enormous vices, and likewise one 
daughter named Lucretia; and he was intent solely on bringing for- 
ward and enriching these, without regarding honesty, reason, or reli- 
gion.? Alexander died in the year 1503 of poison, which he and his 
son Cesar had intended for others.? 

§ 19. That most of the monastic bodies were herds of ignorant, lazy, 
dishonest, and debauched people, appears from numerous documents, 


1 [Sixtus IV. earried nepotism to the 
highest pitch; and thus provoked the 
hatred of the family of the Pazzi in Florence, 
against that of the Medici; which was the 
source of oppression, robbery, assassina- 
tions, and destructive insurrections ; which 
commenced at Florence, and involved all 
Italy in a bloody war, in which the pope 
himself engaged, for the benefit of his 
nephews, and both laid Florence under anin- 
terdict, and himself besieged it. See Muratori, 
ad ann. 1478.—Innocent VIII. had lived so 
shamefully before he mounted the Roman 
throne, that he had sixteen illegitimate 
children to make proyision for. Yet on 
the papal throne he played the zealot 
against the Germans, whom he accused of 
magic, in his bull Swmmés desiderantes affec- 
tibus, &e., and also against the Hussites, 
whom he well-nigh exterminated. Sch/.] 

2 The life of this most abominable tyrant 
has been written by Alexander Gordon, an 
Englishman [a Scotchman. 1729, fol. Z7.], 
which appeared in a French translation, 
Amsterd. 1782, 2 vols. 8vo, but with far 
more moderation, by the learned and inge- 

nious author of the Histoire du Droit Public 


Ecclés. Francois ; towhich work are annexed, 
Lives of Alexander VI. and Leo X. Lond. 
1787, 8vo, and 1741, 4to. [Consult also Jo. 
Burchard’s Diariwm; in Eceard’s Corpus 
Hist. Medii ivi, ii. 2017, &e. Schl.—Sum- 
mary biographies of these monsters, Alex- 
ander and his son Cesar, may be seen in 
most of the biographical dictionaries. De- 
bauchery, incest, murder, profligacy, faith- 
lessness, &c., are charged upon them. Z?.] 

* Thus state all the historians of the 
highest credibility ; but Voltaire, not long 
since, attempted to show that Alexander 
died a natural death: [in his Annales de 
? Empire, t. ii. The common, and probable, 
statement is, that Alexander and his gon, 
in order to get the wealth of certain car- 
dinals, determined to poison them; and 
therefore invited them to dine. Before the 
arrival of the guests, they, by mistake of 
the servant (who, it is said, had been bribed 
by the destined victims), drank the poisoned 
cup themselves. Alexander died almost im- 
mediately ; but Cesar recovered in great mea- 
sure, and lived to perpetrate other crimes, 7’. ] 
See Ranke, Hist. de la Papauté pendant les 
XV1, et xvii. Steeles, Ed, Paris,1838,t. 1.83, S.] 
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and from all the best writers. The opulent monks, as the Benedic- 
tines of every sort, and the Augustinians, abused their wealth for the 
gratification of their lusts; and by the great licentiousness of their 
lives, in disregard to their rules, rendered themselves extremely 
odious! Some good and honest men, particularly in France and 
Germany, perceiving this, formed the purpose of reforming them.? 
Among the Germans, besides others who were solicitous to effect a 
reformation in particular monasteries, were Nicolas of Mazen, abbot 
of Moelk in Austria, and Nicolas Diinkelspiihl, a professor at Vienna, 
who with great earnestness attempted a reformation of the Benedic- 
tines throughout Germany: and they did, in fact, reduce many of the 
convents in Suabia, Franconia, and Bavaria to some appearance of 
decency and order.* In France, there were several individuals intent 
upon reforming the Benedictine order, among whom Guido Juvenal, 
aman of erudition, gained a name by writing. But most members 
of that body, as well there as elsewhere, would hear of no remedies, 
and did the physicians all the harm they could. 

§ 20. The mendicant monks, particularly the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, were just as offensive from their arrogance, their quarrel- 
some temper, their invasion of the rights of others, their propagation 
of superstition,’ and their vain and futile disputes about religion, as 
the opulent monks were from their luxury, their laziness, their hatred 
of learning and science, and their other vices. Hence the old contests 
of the bishops and priests with the mendicants, and the complaints of 
the theologians in most of the universities and provinces, respecting 
the errors of these orders, and their dangerous opinions on religious 
subjects, were scarcely ever at rest, and found constant occupation for 
the pontifical court. All the pontiffs of this century were not equally 
well disposed towards these friars; hence the fight occasioned by 
them, varied in its aspects.° The odium that fastened on the mendi- 


1 See Martin Senging’s Twitiones Ordinis 
S. Benedicti, or Oration delivered in the 
council of Bale, A.D. 1433, against the vices 
of the Benedictines ; in Bernh. Pez. Biblioth. 
Ascetica, viii. 517, &e. 

2 See Leibnitz’s Preefatio ad t. 1. Serzptor. 
Brunsv. p. 40. 

3 See, respecting these men, Martin Kropf, 
in the Bibliotheca Mellicensis sew de Vitis et 
Scriptis Benedictinor, Mellicensium, p. 148, 
&e. 163, &c., also p. 203, 206. [John Burch, 
a regular Augustinian canon, and provost of 
the cloister of Novum Opus, near Halle, in 
Saxony, undertook, by command of the 
famous cardinal and papal legate in Ger- 
many, Nicolaus de Cusa, the reformation of 
the Saxon monasteries, and wrote a history 
of the matter in 4 Books, De Reforma- 
tionibus et Visitationibus diversorum utri- 
usque Scans Monasteriorum; an extract 
from which is in Leibnitz’s Serdptores 
Rerum Brunsvicens. ii. 476, &c. and the 
work entire, p. 806, &c. Extracts from it 


are given by Semler, Selecta Lecl. Hist. 
Capita, t. iii. sec. xv. p. 42, &e. Schl.] 

4 See Gabr. Liron’s Singularités Histo- 
riques et Littéraires, iii. 49, &e. [In the 
Histoire de Languedoc, t. v. we are informed 
that, in 1411, the French parliament sent 
commissioners into Languedoc, to inquire 
into the shameful conduct of the Bene- 
dictines there; and that the archbishops 
of Narbonne and Toulouse in vain assem- 
bled a synod to excommunicate these com- 
missioners. Schl.] 

5 [The Franciscans preached in Lubeck, 
that whoever died clad in the Franciscan 
garb, would certainly be saved; and that 
St. Francis, every year, descended from 
heayen, in order to deliver his followers from 
purgatory, just as Christ descended into 
hell, to bring up thence the souls of the 
patriarchs. See Eccard’s Corpus Historic, 
Medit Avi, ii. 1101. Schl.) 

6 See Jo, Launoi’s tract, De Canone, 
Omnis utriusque Sexus ; in his Opp. t. i. pt. 
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cants was not a little increased by the persecution of the Beghards, 
which continued raging throughout this century. For the Beghards 
and Lollhards, being cruelly harassed by their enemies, the priests and 
others, frequently betook themselves to the third order of the Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, and Augustinians, hoping to find security under 
the protection of these powerful fraternities. Nor were their hopes 
entirely frustrated. But their persecutors now attacked also their 
protectors, that is, the mendicants ; and often caused the latter great 
trouble, involving them in very arduous contests.! 

21. The rebellious and more rigid Franciscans, who had revolted 
from the pontiff and the Roman church, that is the Fratricelli, as 
they were commonly called, with their Tertiaries or Beghards, con- 
tinued openly at war with the pontiffs. Their principal seat was 
Italy, and particularly Picenum, or the March of Ancona, and the 
neighbouring regions; for here the president of the sect resided. 
They were violently persecuted, about the middle of the century, by 
Nicolas V., who employed against them the Franciscan monks, 
soldiers, and judges, and inflicted upon many of them, whose obsti- 
nacy could not be overcome, the punishment of burning.? Succeed- 
ing pontiffs continued the persecution; and none of them more 
fiercely and resolutely than Paul IJ., who, however, is said to have 
taken vengeance upon their audacity more by imprisonment and 
exile than by fire and fagot.2 Yet the Fratricelli, whose great 
appearance of piety procured them supporters of much eminence, fre- 
quently repelled force by force; they also slew some Inquisitors; and, 
among others, Angelo, a Camaldulensian.* No less commotions were 
raised by this sect, which made conformity with Christ to consist in 
mendicity, in Bohemia, and in the adjoining Silesia.® Even the king 
of Bohemia himself favoured them; whence Paul IJ. excommuni- 
cated him.® In France, the Inquisitors condemned to the flames all 
whom they could lay hands on:’ for in the parts about Toulouse, 
many of these people lay concealed. Some also migrated to England 
and Ireland.6 This party continued to exist, amidst numberless 
troubles and calamities, till the times of the reformation in Germany, 
when such as remained espoused the cause of Luther. 

§ 22. Of the religious fraternities that were founded in this cen- 
tury, none is more worthy of notice, and none was more useful to the 


i. p. 287, &e. Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris. v. 
189, 196, 204, 522, 558, 601, 617, 752. Ant. 
Wood's Antigg. Oxon. i. 210, 212, 224, &e. 

1 See the preceding century. 

2 Maurus Sartius, De Antiqua Picentum 
Civitate Cupromontana, in Angelo Calogera’s 
Raceolta di Opusculi Scientifict, xxxix. 39, 
81, 97, where are some extracts from the 
manuscript dialogue of Jac. de Marchia, 
against the Fratricelli. 

3 Ang. Mar. Quirini Vita Pauli IZ. p. 
78, &e. Jo. Targionius, Preface to the 
Claror. Venetorum Kpistole ad Magliabe- 
chium, i. 48, &e, where there is notice of 


the writings of Nicolaus Palmerius, and 
others, against the Fratricelli, in the reign 
of Paul II., which haye never been pub- 
lished. 

4 See the Acta Sanctor. Maii, ii. 356, &e. 

5 Jo. Geo. Schelhorn’s Acta Historie 
Eccles. pt. i. p. 66, 283, &e, 

§ Quirini Vita Pauli IL, p. 73. 

7 I have in MS. the Acta Inquisitionis 
contra Jo. Gudulchi de Castellione et Franc. 
de Archata, Fratricellos; who were burnt 
in France, A.D. 1454. 

8 Wood’s Antigg. Oxon, i, 232, “&e. 
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Christian cause, than that of the Brethren and Clerks of the common 
life, living under the rule of St. Augustine. This society, indeed, 
was instituted in the preceding century by the pious, learned, and 
good Gerhard Groote or Great, of Deventer;! but it was first approved 
in this century at the council of Constance ; and was now propagated 


throughout Holland, Lower Germany, and other provinces. This sect 


was divided into the literary Brethren, or the Clerks, and the wn- 
learned Brethren; who lived in different houses, but in the bonds of 
the greatest friendship. The Clerks devoted themselves to the tran- 
scription of books, the cultivation of polite learning, and the instruc- 
tion of youth; and erected schools wherever they went. The 
[unlearned] Brethren laboured with their hands, and pursued various 
mechanic trades. Neither were under the restraint of religious vows; 
but they ate at a common table, and had a general community of 
goods. ‘The sisters lived in nearly the same manner; and what time 
was not employed in prayer and reading, they devoted to the educa- 
tion of female children, and to such labours as were suitable for their 
sex. The schools of these Clerks of the common life were very cele- 
brated in this century; and in them were trained nearly all the 
restorers of polite learning in Germany and Holland; and, among 
others, the great Hrasmus, of Rotterdam, Alezander Hegius, John 
Murmelius, and others.2 On the rise of the Jesuits, these schools, 
previously so very useful, ceased to flourish; and at this day only a 
few of them exist. These brethren were often designated by the 
appellations of Beghards and Lolhards, which were common to so 
many sects; and they endured great hatred from all the priests 
and monks, who had a violent prejudice against education and litera- 
ture.? 

§ 23. Of the Greeks who acquired reputation as writers, the most 
worthy of notice were the following; Simeon of Thessalonica, several 
of whose tracts, besides a book against Heresies, and some writings 
against the Latins, have been published.4 Joseph Bryennius, who 


1 The life of this famous Dutchman, 
Gerhard Groote, was written by Thomas 
4 Kempis, and is published in the works of 
Thomas, being the first of the lives of 
eleyen of his contemporaries. 

2 This order is treated of by Aub. 
Mireus, in his Chronicon, ad an. 1384; by 
Helyot, in his Histoire des Ordres Monas- 
tiques, t. iii. and by others. But I have 
here added some things, from monuments, 
never printed. For I possess some papers 
and records, which give a clearer account 
of the institution and history of the Clerks 
of the common life, than is to be found in 
the printed works. [For a very interesting 
account of them see J. M. Neale, Jansenist 
Church of Holland, Oxford, 1858. Ld.| 

3 Tn the records of this century, we fre- 
quently read that the Lolhards, and some- 
times that the Beghards, opened schools at 
Deventer, Brunswick, Kénigsberg, Minster, 
and various other places. These Lovhards 


were Clerks of the common life, who, being 
good, industrious, and useful schoolmasters, 
were often invited and sent for by the ma- 
gistrates of cities, for the sake of the public 
ood. 

me Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Greca, 
xiv. 49. Rich. Simon, Critique de la 
Bibliotheque Ecclés. par M. du Pin, i. 400. 
[Simeon, Archbp. of Thessalonica, died s.p. 
1429, six months before the capture of 
Thessalonica by the Turks. His principal 
works are a large treatise on the church, its 
ceremonies, ministers, &e.; a dialogue against 
all heresies; and Answers to 85 Questions 
of Gabriel, metropolitan of Pentapolis. 
Extracts, and imperfect copies of parts of 
these, were published by Allatius, Morin, 
and Goar; and his whole works much 
better, at Jassy, in Moldavia, 1683, small 
folio. He was one of the greatest men, 
among the Greeks, of his age. T.] 
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wrote on the Trinity, and against the Latins.! Macarius Macres, who 


likewise greatly hated the Latins.” 


George Phranza, noted for his 


History, which is printed among the Byzantine writers. Marcus, of 
Ephesus, a strenuous opponent of the council of Florence.* Bessarion, 
a cardinal, the distinguished supporter of the moderate Platonic school; 
renowned for his genius and erudition, but odious to the Greeks, 
because he favoured the cause of the Latins, and planned the union of 
the two nations, to the detriment of the Greeks.® George Scholarwes, 
who was also called Gennadius; he contended more learnedly and 
more lucidly than the rest of his countrymen against the Latins, and 
especially against the council of Florence.’ George Gemistius Pletho, 


1 [Joseph Bryennius was a Constantino- 
politan monk, and a distinguished preacher. 
He flourished a p. 1420, and died between 
1431 and 1438. His works were printed, 
Leips. 1768, in two vols. 8vo, and consist of 
various Discourses and Dialogues against 
the Latins. Those on the Trinity respect 
the procession of the Holy Spirit. 7.] 

2 | Macarius Macres was a monk of Mount 
Athos, prior of a monastery at Constanti- 
nople, and protosyncellus. His hostility to 
the Latins exposed him to vexations. The 
emperor, John Palzologus, sent him on an 
embassy to Rome, and he died on his re- 
turn, A.D. 1431. He wrote a tract on the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, in 10 chap- 
ters; mentioned by Leo Allatius, de Con- 
sensu, &e. 1, ii. c. 18,§ 10. TZr.] 

8 [George Phranza was nobly born, a.p. 
1401; was admitted to court, a.p. 1418; 
and filled various offices, civil, military, and 
diplomatic, till the eapture of Constanti- 
nople in 1453, when he was made a 
prisoner. Recovering his liberty, he fought 
and served his country in the Morea, till 
that was conquered by the Turks in 1466. 
He now retired to Italy, and thence to 
Coreyra, where he became a monk, assumed 
the name of Gregory, and spent his life in 
writing the history of his country. He 
died a.p. 1477. His history of Byzantine 
affairs, from 1260 to 1476, in four books, is 
brief, till he comes to his own times, and 
then full and minute. With some abridge- 
ment, and in a Latin translation, it was 
published by Jac, Pontanus, Ingolst. 1604, 
Ato, subjoined to Theophilus Simocatta. 
Tr, 

Rich. Simon. Critique de la Biblioth. 
Feclés. par M. du Pin, i. 481. [Marcus 
Eugenicus was a learned schoolmaster at 
Constantinople, bishop of Ephesus, a.p. 
1436, and imperial ambassador to the 
council of Ferrara, A.p. 1488, There he 
strenuously opposed the doctrines of the 
Latins, and was the only one of the Greeks 
that persevered in rejecting the terms of 
union between the two churehes. For this 
the emperor was displeased with him, and 


the pope demanded his punishment; but the 
nation applauded him, and he lived in 
honour, employing the rest of his life in 
exposing the corrupt proceedings at Fer- 
rara, and confuting the dogmas of the Latin 
church. His works, consisting of letters 
and tracts, are partly contained in the Acts 
of the council of Ferrara, partly in Leo 
Allat. De Consensu, &e. in the Orthodoxo- 
graphia, and partly in MS. Tr.] 

5 Concerning this celebrated man, and 
others here mentioned, see Christ. Fred. 
Boerner and Humphrey Hody, in their books 
De Grecis Erud. Prestantibus, also Jo. Alb. 
Fabricius, BibliothecaGreca. |Bessarion was 
a native of Trebizond, a monk of the order 
of St. Basil, bishop of Nice, a.p. 1436, and 
imperial envoy to the council of Ferrara in 
1438. Here he learnedly defended the 
doctrines of the Greek church for a time; 
but at length gave up to the Latins, and 
was the principal cause of the union agreed 
on. Returning to Constantinople, his popu- 
larity declined ; and he was obliged to re- 
fuse the patriarchate, offered him by the 
emperor. He now retired to Italy, was 
made a cardinal, bishop of Tusculum, 
legate at Bologna, patron cf the Dominican 
and Franciscan orders; was near being 
made pope in 1455, and again in 1471. He 
laboured to rouse the Europeans to war 
against the Turks, in 1458; was frequently 
papal legate ; and died on his return from 
France, A.D. 1472, aged 77. His works con- 
sist of orations, epistles, and tracts, chiefly 
in relation to the controversies between the 
Greeks and Latins (most of which are in 
the Collections of Councils), and a Defence 
of the Platonic Philosophy, a correction of 
Plato de Legibus, and a translation of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics; which were pub- 
lished, Venice, 1503, 1516. His private 
library, which was very valuable, he gave 
to the city of Venice. Tr.] 

° Rich. Simon, Croyance del Eglise Ori- 
entale sur la Transubstant. p. 87, and 
Critique de M. du Pin, i. 488, &c. [George 
Scholarius was one of the Greek’enyoys at 
Ferrara, in 1488, where he delivered three 
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alearned man, who awakened in many of the Italians an ardour for the 
Platonic philosophy, and for all the Grecian learning.!. Gregory Tra- 
pezuntius, who translated some of the best Greek authors into Latin, 
and also wrote some tracts in favour of the Latins, against the Greeks.? 
George Codinus, who has left us various contributions to the Byzan- 


tine history.® 


orations in favour of union with the Latins, 
extant in Harduin’s Coneilia, ix. 446. 
Some other speeches and tracts of a similar 
tenor are ascribed to him. But afterwards 
he changed sides, and wrote against the 
council of Ferrara, in 8 books; published, 
Gr. Lond. 4to. When the Turks captured 
Constantinople, a.p. 1453, he was made 
patriarch by the Sultan, assumed the name 
of Gennadius, reigned five years, and then 
retired to a monastery. As patriarch he 
was treated with attention by the Sultan 
Mahomet, and delivered before him an 
apologetic discourse, which was translated 
into Turkish, and has been frequently 
printed, Gr., Turkish, and Latin. This 
work, with a dialogue on the way of Sal- 
vation, a tract on Predestination, and an 
oration on the Trinity, may be found in 
Latin in the Biblioth. Patrwm, t. xxvi. But 
the learned have not all agreed that Gen- 
nadius the patriarch and George Scholarius 
were the same person ; and some have made 
two Georges instead of one. T7.] 

1 [George Gemistus, surnamed Pletho, 
was born at Constantinople, but spent most 
of his life in the Peloponnesus. He was an 
acute and learned Platonist, and a decided 
opposer of the Latins. He was employed 
by the Greeks in the council of Ferrara to 
unravel the subtleties of the Latin meta- 
physicians ; was preceptor in philosophy to 
cardinal Bessarion, and to the Medici of 
Florence ; and lived, it is said, to the age 
of one hundred years. His works are, de 
Differentia Philosophie Aristotelis et Pla- 
tonis; de Virtutibus Libellus; Seholia in 
Zoroastris Oracula; de Rebus Peloponne- 
siacis Constituendis Orationes II.; de 
Gestis Grec. post Pugnam ad Mantineam 
Lib. IT. and two tracts on the procession of 
the Holy Spirit. Zr.] 

2 [George Trapezuntius, whose parents 
were from Trebizond, was born in Crete, 
A.D. 1396. After obtaining a good educa- 
tion among the Greeks, he removed to 
Italy, where he spent his life as a teacher 
and writer. Pope Eugene employed him as 
a Greek secretary; and after the death of 
Eugene, Alphonso, king of Naples, was his 
patron. In 1465, he made a voyage to 
Crete and Constantinople. He returned, 
sank into idiocy, and died at the age of 90, 
at Rome, a.p. 1486. He wrote on the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit, in favour of the 
Latins; the martyrdom of Andrew of 
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Chios, a.p. 1465; on the eight parts of 
speech; a concise logic; a comparison of 
Plato and Aristotle ; five books on rhetoric; 
on the deceptions of astrology ; expositions 
of some of Cicero’s orations; and Latin 
translations of the works of St. Cyril, St. 
Chrysostom, Gregory Nyssen, St. Basil; 
also of Eusebius’ Preparat. Hvang., Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric, and Ptolemy's Almagest. 
Tr, 

. teases Codinus, surnamed Curopalates, 
probably wrote soon after the capture of Con- 
stantinople, a.p, 1453. He wrote on the 
offices and officers of the court and church of 
Constantinople (Paris, 1648, fol. by Goar), 
on the antiquities of Constantinople, a 
description of Constantinople; on the 
statues and curiosities of Constantinople ; 
on the edifices of Constantinople; on the 
church of St. Sophia, in that city; and a 
history of the Constantinopolitan emperors, 
from Constantine the Great to Constantine 
Palxologus, and the capture of the city by 
the Turks. All these, except the first, were 
published by Lambecius, 1646, fol. 

The following Greek writers are pussed 
over by Dr. Mosheim :— 

Joseph, archbishop of Ephesus, and pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, a.p. 1416—1439, 
He was long averse from a union with the 
Latins, but at length yielded, went to the 
council of Florence, argued for a union, 
signed the articles on a sick bed, repented, 
and died eight days after signing the in- 
strument. He has left us two epistles, ad- 
dressed to the council of Basil, and an 
address to the synod at Constantinople when 
about to go to Italy and Florence. 

John Cananus wrote a history of the 
siege of Constantinople by the Turks, in 
1422, extant, Gr. and Lat. subjoined to the 
history of George Acropolita, Paris, 1661, fol, 
[Bonn, 1838, Hd] 

Demetrius Chrysoloras, an eminent phi- 
losopher and astronomer, A.D. 1430, much 
esteemed by the emperor Manuel Palzeolo- 

s. He wrote an oration and two dialogues 
against the Latins, which are in the Vatican 
Library. 

Esaias of Cyprus, a Greek who espoused 
the cause of the Latins, about a.p. 1430, in 
a long epistle; extant, Gr. and Lat. in Leo 
Allat. de Consensu, Se. 1. ii. ec. 18, § 16, 
and inthe Greca Orthod. i. 396. 

John Anagnosta, of Thessalonica, who 
witnessed the siege and capture of that city 
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§ 24. The Latin writers form a host almost innumerable. We shall 
name only the principal of those who attempted by their pens to 


in 1480; of which he wrote a narrative and 
monody ; published by Leo Allat. Symmacta, 
pt. ii. p. 817, &c. [and by Bekker, Bonn, 
1838. Ed.] 

Andreas de Petra, born and educated 
among the Greeks, and by them made a 
bishop; he afterwards joined the Latins; 
and, as papal legate, argued against his 
countrymen, in the council of Basil, ap. 
1432, and in that of Ferrara, 1438. Both 
his speeches are in Bzovius’ Annales Kecles. 
ad ann. 1482, § 37, and 1438, § 8. 

John Eugenicus, nomophylax of the pa- 
triarchal church of Constantinople, and 


brother to Marcus of Ephesus, whom he 


accompanied to Ferrara, a.p. 1438. He 
wrote against that council; and Leo Allatius 
has given extracts from the work: de Pur- 
gatorio, p. 61, 220, 241, 265. 

Isidorus Ruthenus, or of Russia, born at 
Thessalonica, a Basilian monk, abbot of St. 
Demetrius at Constantinople; sent to the 
council of Basil in 1435, returned, and was 
made metropolitan of Kiow, and primate of 
all Russia; attended the council of Flo- 
rence, 1438; there opposed the Latins; 
then changed sides, and signed the articles 
of union; remained in Italy; was made a 
cardinal in 14389; soon after went to 
Russia, where he was arrested and impri- 
soned for betraying the cause of the Greeks; 
escaped with difficulty and fled; was, by 
the pope, made titular patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and papal legate in the east ; 
witnessed the capture of that city in 1453; 
escaped to Italy, became dean of the college 
of cardinals, and died at Rome a.p. 1463. 
He wrote an epistle describing the siege and 
capture of Constantinople, which was pub- 
lished in Reusner’s Hpistole Turcice, lib. 
iv. p. 104. 

Silvester Seuropulus, or, as he writes it, 
Syropulus, a deacon, diceeophylax, and one 
of the select council of the patriarch, at 
Constantinople. He attended his patriarch 
to Ferrara in 1438, was concerned in all 
that related to the Greeks, and decidedly 
and perseveringly opposed the union, but 
was compelled by authority to subscribe the 
articles of union. On his return, he found 
himself odious to the people for having 
yielded so far; resigned his office; and 
wrote a particular history of the transactions 
at Ferrara, which was published, Gr. and 
Lat. by Robert Creighton (afterwards bishop 
of Bath and Wells), at the Hague, 1660, fol. 

Joseph, bishop of Modon in Greece, 
A.D. 1436. He wrote an apology for the 
council of Florence against Marcus of 
Ephesus; extant, Gr. and Lat. in Harduin’s 
Concilia, tom. ix. p. 549, &e. 


John the Jacobite patriarch of Alex- 
andria, A.p. 1440. He wrote an adulatory 
epistle to pope Eugene IV., a Latin version 
of which is in Harduin’s Concilia, ix. 1018, 
&e. 

Nicodemus, an Ethiopian, and abbot of the 
Ethiopian monks at Jerusalem, a.p. 1440, 
wrote a similar epistle, which we have in 
Latin in Harduin’s Concilia, ix. 1031, 
&e. 

Gregory Melissenus, called Mammas, a 
monk, penitentiary of the church of Con- 
stantinople, and confessor to the emperor. 
He attended the council of Ferrara, was at 
first violent against the Latins, but being 
bribed, he turned about, and urged the 
union. In 1440, he was made patriarch 
of Constantinople, but, a few years after, 
found it expedient to resign that dignity. 
He wrote an Apology for the council of 
Florence against Marcus of Ephesus; ex- 
tant, Gr. and Lat. in Harduin’s Concilia, 
ix. 601, &c., also an epistle to Alexius Com- 
nenus, of Trebizond, on the procession of 
the Holy Spirit; printed, Gr. and Lat. in 
Leo Allatius, Grec. Orthod. 1. 419. 

John Argyropulus, of Constantinople. 
When that city was taken in 1453, he re- 
tired to Italy. Cosmo de Medicis made him 
preceptor to his son Peter and his nephew 
Laurence. After staying some time at 
Florence, the plague caused him to remove 
to Rome, where he lectured on Aristotle. 
He died near the close of thecentury. He 
was very learned, very vain, and a very 
great drinker and eater. Besides transla- 
tions and expositions of the works of Aris- 
totle, often printed, he wrote on the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit and the council 
of Florence ; extant, Gr. and Lat. in Allatius, 
Grec. Orthod. i. 400. 

Matthzus Camariota, a distinguished 
philosopher and rhetorician of Constanti- 
nople, who witnessed the capture of that 
city in 1453, and described the scene in 
a long epistle; a considerable part of 
which, Gr. and Lat., is in Crucius, Twr- 
cogrecia, |. i. p. 76. Many other writings 
of his exist in MS. 

John Dueas, nephew to Michael Ducas, of 
Constantinople. On the capture of that 
city, 1453, he retired to Lesbos, and entered 
the service of the tributary Christian 
prince, in whose service he performed se- 
veral embassies to the Turkish sovereigns, 
till the capture of Lesbos in 1462. He 
wrote Historia Byzantina, from 1341 to 
1462, preceded by a brief chronicle from 
the creation; published, Gr. and Lat., 
Paris, 1649, fol. [Bonn, 1834. Eid. | 

George, or Gregory, Hermonymus or 
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deserve well of religion. The greatest of these, by the acknowledg- 
ment of all, was John Gerson, chancellor of the university of Paris, a 
man of immense influence, the oracle of the council of Constance, and 
still in high estimation among such of the French as would maintain 
their liberties-against the Roman pontiffs.! He wrote and did much 
that was very useful to purify the religion, to excite the piety, and to 
cure the disorders of the church ; but in some things, he showed little 
acuteness in comprehending even the more obvious points of Christian 
discipline. Nicolaus de Clemangis,? aman in love with truth and 
rectitude, eloquently deplored the calamities of his day, and the 
miserable state of the Christian world.? Alphonsus Tostatus, of Avila, 
loaded the sacred Scripture with a ponderous commentary, and wrote 
some other things, in which there is a mixture of good and bad.4 


Charitonymus, a native of Sparta, who, on 
the capture of Constantinople, 1453, fled 
to France, and taught Greek in the uni- 
versity of Paris. In 1476, pope Sixtus IV. 
sent him as his legate into England. He 
translated into Latin Gennadius’s tract, de 
Via Salutis Hominuwm; the life of Ma- 
humed ; and some other things ; and wrote 
a demonstration, that Christ is the Son of 
God, and himself God; printed, Gr. and 
Lat., Augsburg, 1608, 8vo. 

Laonicus Chalcocondylas, or Chalcon- 
dylas, an Athenian; fl. a.p. 1468, and 
wrote a History of the Turks, in ten books, 
from 1300 to 1463; published, Gr. and 
Lat., Geneva, 1615, fol. and Paris, 16450, 
fol. [Bonn, 1834. £d.] 

Manuel, a native of Greece, pupil of 
Mattheus Camariota, and orator of the 
great church of Constantinople, a.p. 1500. 
He wrote a confutation of Friar Francis, 
the Dominican, respecting the procession of 
the Holy Spirit, unleayened bread, purga- 
tory, the primacy of the pope, &e. pub- 
lished, Gr. and Lat. by Steph. le Moyne, 
Varia Sacra, p. 270. Tr.] 

1 Lewis Ellies du Pin, Gersonianorwm 
Libri iy. prefixed to his edition of Gerson’s 
Works, Antwerp, 1706, 5 vols. fol. and in- 
serted by Jo. Launoi in his Historia Gym- 
nasti Regii Navarreni, pt. iii. lib. ii. eap. i. 
in his Opp. t. iv. pt. i. p. 514. Herm. von 
der Hardt, Acta Concilii Constant. t. 1. pt. 
iv. p. 26, &c. [John Charlier de Gerson 


was born, A.D. 1363, at Gerson, in the dio- - 


cese of Rheims, educated in the college of 
Navarre, at Paris, succeeded to the chan- 
cellorship of the university about 1395; 
was active in condemning John Petit and 
his doctrine in 1407; and subsequently 
laboured much to heal the divisions and 
correct the abuses of the church of Rome, 
He was at the councils of Rheims, Pisa, 
and Constance. When the last of these 
councils broke up, in 1418, he could not 
safely return to Paris, where the duke of 
Burgundy was in power, and he travelled 


through Germany and Switzerland, and 
settled at Lyons, where he died in 1429, 
He composed no large work, but left a vast 
number of tracts, speeches, sermons, letters, 
and poems, which are dogmatical, polemic, 
exegetic, mystic, opinions on questions of 
public interest at that day, projects for 
reforming abuses, &c. The most valuable 
are said to be those occasioned by the 
council of Constance. Tr.] 

? [Of Clamenge. T7.]| 

* See Launoi’s Historia Gymnasit Navarr. 
pt. ii. L. ii. ¢. iii. p. 555, &e. Longueval’s 
Hist. de ? Eglise Gallicane, xiv. 436. His 
works, though not entire, were published, 
with a glossary, by John Lydius, Leyden, 
1613, 4to. [Nicolaus de Clemangis was 
born at Clamenge, near Chalons, and edu- 
cated in the college of Navarre, where he 
became rector of the university of Paris in 
1393. He so distinguished himself for the 
elegance of his Latin epistles, that Benedict 
XIII. called him to Avignon, and made him 
his private secretary. But, in 1408, being 
suspected of composing the papal bull which 
laid France under an interdict, he endured 
violent persecution. He retired into the 
Alpine country; and though afterwards 
proved innocent, and invited back to France, 
he chose to spend his days in retirement. 
He died about 1440, an honest and pious 
man. His works, besides about 150 letters, con- 
sist of about a dozen tracts and poems ; the 
most important of which are, de Corrupto 
Ecelesie Statu; Deploratio Calamitatis Ke- 
clesiast. per Schisma Nefandissimwm, in 
heroic verse; de Fructu Eremi; de Novis 
Festivitatibus non Instituendis; de Anti- 
christo; de Studio Theologie, &e. Tr.) 

4 [Alphonsus Tostatus, a voluminous 
Spanish writer, who studied at Salamanca, 
attended the council of Basil in 1434, be- 
came bishop of Avila, and was advanced to 
the highest offices in the kingdom. He 
died in 1454, aged, some say, 40 years; 
others say 65 years. He was a man of im- 
mense reading, excellent memory, respect- 
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Ambrose of Camalduli acquired great fame by an accurate knowledge 
of the Greek language and literature, and by various efforts for esta- 
blishing harmony between the Greeks and the Latins.’ Nicolaus 
Cusanus, a man of various learning, and no contemptible genius, but 
not of a judgment proportionably vigorous and solid; as appears from 
his Conjectures concerning the last day.2 John Nieder distinguished 
himself by various writings, useful for learning the state of those 
times, by his travels also and achievements. John Capistranus was 
thought a great man by the Roman court, because he contended man- 
fully for the majesty of the pontiffs against opponents of every sort.’ 
John Wesselius and Jerome Savonarola are to be ranked among the 
best and wisest men of that age. The former was of Groningen, and 
his great penetration made people call him the Light of the world. 
The doctrines which Luther afterwards taught more clearly, he 
advanced to some extent; and he censured in a candid manner the 


defects of the Romish religion.’ 


able judement, and famed for his ascetic 
piety. His works, repeatedly printed, and 
first under cardinal Ximenes, fill 27 volumes 
folio. Of these, 24 are commentaries on the 
whole Bible. His style is crude. 7.] 

1 [Ambrosius Camaldulensis was born at 
Portico, not far from Florence; became a 
Camaldulensian monk at the age of 14; 
acquired a thorough knowledge of Greek 
under Emmanuel Chrysoloras; was made 
general of his order about 1440; was re- 
peatedly nominated a cardinal; served the 
popes faithfully, and with great ability, in 
the councils of Basil, Ferrara, and Florence ; 
and became almoner to the pope. He died 
in his monastery, at an advanced age, in 
high repute for sanctity. His life was 
written, at great length, by Augustine of 
Florence, in an Appendix to his Historia 
Camaldulensium. Besides numerous trans- 
lations from the Greek fathers, and many 
letters, he has left a Hodewporicon, or Jour- 
nal of his travels to inspect the monasteries 
of his order, and some of the public doeu- 
ments for uniting the Greek and Latin 
churches. T'r.] 

2 Peter Bayle, Réponse aux Questions d@ wn 
Provincial, t. i, cap. 117, 118, p. 517, &e. 
His works are published in one volume 
{three volumes. TZyr.] fol. Basil, 1665. 
[Nicolaus Cusanus was born of indigent 
parents at Cus, in the diocese of Treves, 
A.D. 1402, educated by eount de Mander- 
scheidt, made doctor of theology and of 
canon law; was dean of Coblentz, and arch- 
deacon of Liege. In the council of Basil, 
he at first opposed the papal pretensions, 
and wrote three books on the subject, en- 
titled de Catholica Concordantia. But he 
afterwards changed sides, became bishop of 
Brixen, fell out with the emperor Sigismund, 
was made a cardinal, and repeatedly papal 
legate. He died a.v. 1464, aged 638. He 


The latter was a Dominican of 


was very learned, understood Greek and 
Hebrew, and excelled in philosophy and 
mathematics. He wrote de Docta Ignoran- 
tia, lib. iii.; de Filiatione Dei; Idiote, lib. 
iv.; de Visione Dei; de Ludo Globi, lib. ii.; 
Exercitationwm lib. x.; Epistolarum Liber ; 
Cribrationum Alcoranit lib. iii,; on avith- 
metical and geometrical complements; on 
the quadrature of the circle; on sines and 
chords; on correcting the Kalendar, &e. 
&e. His works were printed, Paris, 1514, 
and Basil, 1565, in 8 vols. fol. The 
first volume is chiefly on theology; the 
second on controversial subjects; and the 
third on mathematics, astronomy, &e. 7. 

* [See cent. xiv. p. ii, c. 2, § 7, note. 
Tr.| 
‘See Jac. Lenfant’s Hist. de la Guerre 
des Hussites, ii. 254, &e. Wadding’s Ann. 
Minorwm, ix. 67. [John Capistranus was 
born in the village of Capistro, in Abruzzo, 
A.D. 1885; became a Franciscan of the 
regular observance, was repeatedly Cisalpine 
general of his order; was an inquisitor and 
papal legate, and, as such, preached and 
commanded crusades against the Fratricolli 
in Italy, the Hussites in Bohemia, and the 
Turks in Hungary, with dreadful effect. Ho 
died in 1456, aged 71. His writings are 
chiefly on different points of canon law, and 
= olka mostly in the Tractatus Juris, 

a 

° Jo, Hen. Mains, Vita Reuchlini, p. 156, 
&e. [John Wessel, called also Basilius, and 
Hermann, Gesvort, Goesvort, or Gansvort, 
was born at Gréningen, a.p. 1400, or rather 
1419. He studied long in the school of the 
Clerks of the common life, at Zwol, and then 
at Cologne; became very learned, understood 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; was a Platonist, 
anda Nominalist, and a contemner of the 
reigning scholastic theology. He vas very 
pious ; studied the Scriptures much and in 


cuar. u1.] 


Ferrara, a pious, eloquent, and learned man. 
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Having probed the 


Romish ulcers too freely, he suffered for his rashness, being burnt 


at the stake, in 1498, at Florence. 


cheerfulness. ! 
- 
the original languages, and based his faith 
upon them, in utter disregard for human 
authorities, doctors, traditions, popes and 
councils, or fathers. He was invited to 
Heidelberg; but not allowed to teach theo- 
logy there, because he had not taken the 
degree of D.D., nor would they give him 
that degree, because he was not in orders. 
He returned to Cologne; and thence went 
to Louvam, and thence to Paris, where 
he resided many years, and acquired great 
reputation as a learned, independent, 
honest, and truly Christian man. He 
once visited Rome; was never persecuted ; 
and died a.p. 1489, aged, some say, 89, and 
others, 70. His works are several theolo- 
gical tracts, chiefly on what he deemed the 
erroneous views in theology then prevailing. 
They are entitled, on the Providence of 
God ; why Christ became incarnate, and the 
greatness of his sufferings; on Penance, or 
the clerical power of binding and loosing ; 
on the Communion of saints; on the Trea 
sury of merits in the Church; on Fraterni- 
ties ; on Purgatory ; on papal Indulgences ; 
several epistles; on the Eucharist and the 
Mass; on Indulgences; on Prayer. These 
were published, Wittemb. 1522, and Basil, 
1523, folio, and 1525, 4to, under the title 
of Farrago Rerwm Theologicarum ; with a 
preface by Martin Luther: also at Amster- 
dam, 1617, 4to. In his preface Luther 
says: ‘Wessel appeared (who was called 
Basil), a Frisian of Groningen, a man of 
admirable talents, of great and rare genius, 
who was manifestly taught of God, as Isaiah 
prophesied that Christians should be; for 
he cannot be supposed to have followed 
men, even as I haye not, If I had pre- 
viously read Wessel, my enemies might 
have thought, Luther derived all his views 
from Wessel, so perfectly accordant are the 
two in spirit. And it inereases my joy and 
confidence, and I now have no doubt of the 
correctness of my doctrines, since with such 
uniform agreement, and nearly in the same 
words, though at a different period, in an- 
other clime and country, and with other 
results, he so harmonises with me through- 
out.’ See Seckendorf’s Historia Luthera- 
nismt, 1. i. sec. 54, § 133, p. 226, &c. Bayle, 
Dictionnaire Hist. et Critique, art. Wessel. 
John Wessel is too often confounded with his 
contemporary and friend John de Vesalia, or 
of Wesel, a doctor of theology, and a cele- 
brated preacher at Erfurth and Worms; who 
held nearly thesame sentiments with Wessel, 
and was at length condemned by an assem-~ 
bly at Mentz, A.p, 1479, and cast into prison, 


He died with constancy and 


Alphonsus Spina composed a book against the 


where he soon after died. His theological 
Opinions were condemned, yet a Roman 
Catholic, who witnessed the whole trial, 
says, he advanced nothing but what might 
be defended, except in regard to the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit, in which he agreed 
with the Greeks. His condemnation is 
attributed, by this writer, to his being a 
Nominalist, while his judges, all but one, 
were Realists. See Bayle, Dictionnaire 
Fist. et Critique, art. Wesalia, Jean de; and 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. xxxiii. 295, &e. 
fbi) 

' Jo. Frane. Buddeus, Parerga Historico- 
Theolog. p. 279. The life of Savonarola, 
written by Jo. France. Picus, was published 
with notes, documents, and letters, by Jac. 
Quetif, Paris, 1674, 2 vols. 8vo. In the 
same year, Quetif published, at Paris, the 
spiritual and ascetic Epistles of Savonarola, 
translated from Italian into Latin. See 
also Jae. Echard’s Seriptores Ord. Predicat. 
i, 884, &e. [Jerome Savonarola was born 
at Ferrara, Sept. 21, 1452; religiously edu- 
cated, and early distinguished for genius 
and learning, His father intended him for 
his own profession, that of physic, but he 
disliked it ; and, unknown to his parents, 
became a Dominican, A.p. 1474. Fora time 
he taught philosophy and metaphysies ; and 
then was made a preacher and confessor. 
He soon laid aside the hearing of confes- 
sions, and devoted himself wholly to preach- 
ing, in which he was remarkably interesting 
and successful. In 1489, he went to Flo- 
rence, where his preaching produced quite a 
reformation of morals. He attacked vice, 
infidelity, and false religion, with the utmost 
freedom, sparing no age or sex, and no con- 
dition of men, monks, priests, popes, princes, 
or common citizens. His influence was 
almost boundless. But Florence was split 
into political factions, and Savonarola did 
not avoid the danger. He was ardent, elo- 
quent, and so enthusiastic as almost to be- | 
lieve, and actually to represent, what he 
taught as being communicated to him by 
revelation. The adverse faction accused 
him to the pope; who summoned him to 
Rome. Sayonarola would not go; and was 
ordered to cease preaching. A Franciscan 
inquisitor was sent to confront him. The 
people protected him. But at length, vacil- 
lating about putting lis cause to the test of 
a fire ordeal, he lost his popularity in a mea- 
sure. His enemies seized him by force, put 
him to the rack, and extorted from him some 
concessions, which they interpreted as con- 
fessions of guilt, and then strangled him, 
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Jews and the Saracens, which he called Fortalitium Fidei. 
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Con- 


spicuous in the long list of those called Scholastics, were. John 
Capreolus, John de Turrecremata,’ Antoninus of Florence,‘ 
Dionysius a Ryckel,> Henry Gorcomius,® Gabriel Biel,’ Stephen 


burned his body, and threw the ashes into 
tho river. Thus he died, May 23, 1498. 
Tlis charactor has been assailed and de- 
fondod, most claborately, and by numerous 
persons, both Roman Catholies and Protes- 
tants. Tis writings wore almost all in 
Italian, They consist of more than 3800 
sermons, about 60 tracts and treatises, and 
a considerable number of letters; all dis- 
playing genius and piety, and some of them 
superior intellect, See especially Picus 
and Buddous, wt supra. CO. F. Ammon’s 
Geschichte der Homiletik, vol. i. p. 169— 
198, Géotting, 1804, 8vo.  Bayle’s Die- 
tionnaire, art. Savonarole; and Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. vol. xxxiii. p. 648, &e.  Tr.] 

1 | Alphonsus Spina was a Spanish Jew, 
convertod to Christianity, who became a 
Irancisean, rector of the university of Sala- 
manen, an inquisitor, and at last a bishop. 
Ho flourished about 1459. His book de- 
fonds the Roman religion against the argu- 
monts then used by Jews, Saracens, heretics, 
and infidels, It is a weak performance ; 
first published, anonymously, Nuremberg, 
1494, 4to, thon at Lyons, a.p. 1611. Zr] 

* | John Capreolus was a Dominican of 
Languedoe, profossor of theology at Tou- 
louse; fl. 1416, and is suid to have attended 
the council of Basil, 1431. He wrote Com- 
montaries on Lombard’s Four Books of 
Sonteneos ; published, Venieo, 1484, 1614, 
1688, fol. Z.] 

* |John de Turreeromata, a Spaniard, 
born at Torquomada, Ap, 1888; a Domini- 
can, sont to the university of Paris, wi ere 
ho studied and taught many years. From 
about 1431, he served the popes, first as 
mastor of the palaco; then (1437) as legate 
to the council of Basil, and afterwards to 
that of Florence; then as a cardinal and 
logato in France, and on various other em- 
bassios, Irom 1460 till his death in 1468, 
he hold various bishopries in Spain and 
Italy, Io wrote commentaries on the De- 
erctum of Gratian, on Paul’s Tpistles, on 
the Psalms; various tracts on scholastic 
theology, and disputed points of canon law 
and church government; against the Mahu- 
modans; a series of Sermons; and a num- 
bor of aseetie pieces. Lis works were first 
printed, Augsburg, 1472, in 8 vols, folio, Z).] 

" |Tlis true name was Antonius; but on 
account of his diminutive stature he acquired 
that of Antoninus. He was born at Florence 
in 1889, early studied canon law, became 
a Dominican at 16; afterwards presided 
over sovoral different monasteries, was 
made viear-general of his order, and in 1446 


archbishop of Florence. He was repeatedly 
envoy of his city to the court of Rome; and 
died May 2, 1459, aged 70; greatly esteemed 
for his piety. and erudition. He was canon- 
ised A.D. 1623. His piety was generally 
admitted; but his judgment as a writer 
has been questioned, and his works are said 
to be stuffed with silly stories collected from 
all quarters. He wrote Summa Historialis, 
or a universal history, from the creation to 
his own times; Lyons, 1586, 3 vols. folio. 
Summa Theologica, Strasburg, 1496, 4 vols. 
folio. Summa Confessionalis, Lyons, 1564, 
8yo. Notes on the donation of Constantine 
the Great; several law tracts; and one on 
the virtues. Tr.] 

5 [Dionysius a Ryckel, or de Leewis, or 
Carthusianus, He was born at Ryckel, in 
the diocese of Liege ; educated at Cologne; 
became a Carthusian monk at twenty-one ; 
and died March 12, 1471, aged 69, or, as 
some say, 77. He was a most voluminous 
writer ; and chiefly as an expositor, and a 
practical theologian. His commentary on 
the whole Bible was printed, Cologne, 1533, 
in 7 yols. folio; his commentary on Diony- 
sius Areopagita, ibid. 1636, fol. He also 
wrote eight books De Ide Catholica; two 
books on a Christian life, a treatise on the 
four last things, death, judgment, heaven, 
and hell; another on a particular judgment 
of souls; expositions of some works of John 
Cassian, and of the Climax of John Scho- 
lasticus; seven tracts on practical religion, 
printed at Louvain, 1577; and a work in 
five books, against the Alcoran and the 
Mahumedans: with tracts on war with the 
Turks, holding a general council, and 
the vices of superstition ; printed, Cologne, 
1638, 8vo. Z'r.] 

6 [Henry Gorcomius was a native of Gor- 
cum, in Holland, became distinguished as a 
theologian and philosopher, was vice-chan- 
cellor of the university of Cologne, and died 
in 1495. He wrote De Superstitiosis qui- 
busdam Casibus seu Ceremoniis Ecclesias- 
ticis ; De Celebritate Festorwm ; Conclusiones 
et Concordantie Bibliorum ac Canonum in 
Libros Magistri Sententiarum ; a Commen- 
tary on Aristotle de Calo and de Mundo; 
rhaieions Metaphysice de Ente et Essentia. 

vis 

7 [Gabriel Biel, D.D., a native of Speyer, 
one of the first professors of theology and 
philosophy of Titbingen, founded a.p. 1477. 
He died in 1495, leaying a commentary on 
the four Books of Sentences, Brixen, 1574, 
3 vols. 4to0; an Exposition of the Canon of 
the Mass; a series of Sermons; Defenso- 
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Brulifer,! and others. 
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Among the most respectable Mystics, were 


Vincentius Ferrerius,? Henry Harphius, Laurentius Justinianus,! 
Bernhardinus Senensis,® and more famous than all the rest, Thomas 
a Kempis, the reputed author of the well-known treatise on the 


Imitation of Christ.® 


rium Obedientie Pontificis; Historia Do- 
minice Passionis; De Monetarum Potestate 
et Utilitate; and an Epitome of the work of 
William Occam on the Sentences. 7] 

1 [Stephen Brulifer, born at St. Malo, a 
Franciscan, a doctor of Paris, a Scotist, pro- 
fessor of theology at Mentz and Metz, fl. a.p. 
1480, and died after a.p. 1500. He wrote 
on Lombard’s Sentences; on the Trinity ; 
Sermons on the Poverty of Christ ; and some 
other tracts; all published, Paris, 1499 and 
1600, 8vo. Tr.] 

2 [Vincentius Ferrerius was a Spanish 
Dominican of Valencia, renowned as a 
preacher, who travelled over Spain, France, 
and Italy, doing wonders, and converting 
multitudes from vice and error (if we may 
believe the Dominicans), was made con- 
fessor, and master of the palace to pope 
Benedict XIII. He was very metaphysical, 
poor in thought, and low in language; yet 
was esteemed a great saint; and was canon- 
ised in 1455. He died a.p. 1419. He 
wrote De Vita Spirituaii; Tractatus Con- 
solatorius; and several epistles (published, 
Valencia, 1591); and a volume of sermons, 
with several small pieces annexed, often 
published. Tr.] 

3 (Henry Harphius was a Franciscan, 
born in the village of De Herp, in Brabant, 
a theologian, provincial of his order, and 
- guardian of the convent of Mechlin, fi. 1468, 

and died in 1478. He wrote de Theologia 
Mystica, tum Speculativa tum Affectiva, 
libri iii. Cologne, 1611, 4to. Speculum 
Aureum in X. Precepta Decalogi; Speculum 
Perfectionis; and many Sermons. He 
wrote generally in Dutch; others translated 
him into Latin. 77.] 

4 [Laurentius Justinian was of patrician 
birth at Venice, a regular canon of St. Au- 
gustine for thirty years; then bishop of 
Venice, A.D. 1431, and promoted to the rank 
of a patriarch, a.p. 1450; died Jan. 8, 1455, 
aged 74, and was canonised a.p. 1524. He 
was a man of sincere piety, very zealous in 
religion, and yery liberal to the poor. His 
works, consisting of sermons, letters, and a 
number of tracts on metaphysical divinity 
and practical religion, were printed, Basil, 
1560, fol., Lyons, 1568, fol., and Venice, 

1606, fol. Zr.) : , 

5 [Bernardinus, Senensés, or of Siena, was 
nobly born at Massa, in the territory of 
Florence, Sept. 8, 1380; religiously edu- 
cated in monkish austerities, yet instructed 
by distinguished masters; became a Fran- 
ciscan in 1404; became very famous as a 


preacher; was sent legate of his order to 
Palestine; travelled there; returned, and 
travelled over Italy; fl. 1426; repeatedly 
refused bishopries ; died 1444, aged 64; and 
was canonised in 1450. His works are 
chiefly Sermons; but embrace a few mystic 
tracts, and a commentary on the Apocalypse. 
He appears to have been devout, and pos- 
sessed of considerable genius. His works 
were printed, Paris, 1636, in 6 vols. fol. Tr.] 

® Langlet de Fresnoy promised to show 
that this celebrated book, concerning the 
author of which there has been so much 
literary war, was first written in French, by 
one John Gersen, or John Gerson, and then 
translated into Latin by Thomas a Kempis. 
See Granet, in Lawnoiana, pt. ii. Opp. t. iv. 
pt. 1. p. 414, 416. A history of the dis- 
putes concerning this book was drawn up 
by Vincent Thuillier, in the Opera Posthuma 
of Mabillon and Ruinart, iii. 54, &e. [His 
real name was Thomas Hammerlein; 
in Latin, Malleolus. He was born at 
Kempis, or Kempen, in the diocese of 
Cologne, A.D. 1380; was sent to the school 
established by Gerhard Groot at Deventer, 
at 13; and seven years after, to the Augus- 
tinian convent at Mount St. Agnes, near 
Zwol; where he assumed the habit of a 
canon, A.D. 1406; was afterwards proctor 
and superior of the convent. He died a.p, 
1471, aged 92. He was a very religious 
man. His writings are all on practical and 
experimental religion, and consist of nume- 
rous sermons, several letters, religious bio- 
graphy, and tracts; collected and printed 
often, in folio, quarto, and oetuyo: e.g. Co- 
logne, 1728, 4to. The four books de Con- 
temptu Mundi (or De Imitatione Christi— 
on the imitation of Christ—from the subject 
of the first book), have been translated into 
English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Bohemian, Hungarian, Greek, Arabic, and 
Turkish ; and passed through innumerable 
editions. See Wharton’s Appendix to 
Cave’s Historia Litter. and Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. xxxiv. 312, &e. [It is al- 
most certain that Thomas was only the 
translator or transcriber of the De Jnita- 
tione. See Neale’s Jansenist Church of 
Holland, p. 98. Eid.] 

The following Latin writers are omitted 
in the preceding list by Mosheim :— 

John Huss, born at Hussinetz, in Bohe- 
mia, educated at Prague, where he com- 
menced A.B, in 1393, A.M. in 1896; be- 
came preacher in the Bethlehem church in 
1400; read the works of Wickliffe, began 


ad4 


to attack the prevailing views of religion in 
1408; was silenced by the archbishop of 
Prague, Sbinco Lupus; was accused before 
the pope, who summoned him to Rome. He 
sont his proctor, who was not heard; and 
Huss was condemned as an obstinate here- 
tic. In 1418, being driven from the city of 
Prague, he preached in the vicinity till the 
tumult in the city subsided. In 1414, he 
set out for the council of Constance, protected 
by a safe-conduct from the emperor; but 
was seized, imprisoned, condemned, and 
burnt at the stake, July 6, 1415. His works 
contain numerous theological, polemical, 
and devotional tracts; many letters and 
sermons, a Harmony of the Gospels, com- 
mentaries on some of the Epistles and 
Psalms, and on the Apocalypse; and were 
printed, Norimb. 1558, 2 vols. fol. 

Paulus Anglicus, an English doctor of 
canon law, 1404, wrote Awreum Speculum, 
or a Dialogue between Peter and Paul, on 
the abuses of clerical power; extant in 
Goldast, Monarchia, ti. 1527. 

John Latterburius, an English Francis- 
ean, edueated at Oxford. He wrote, A.D. 
1406, Moralia super Threnos Jeremie; 
printed 1482, fol. 

Richard Ullertone (Ulyerstone), of Lan- 
cashire, §.T.P. at Oxford, 1408. His Peti- 
tion for a Reformation of the Church exists 
in MS. at Cambridge. The Preface and 
considerable extracts are published by 
Wharton, Appendix to Caye’s Historia Lit- 
teraria. Some other works of his exist in MS. 

Theodorie de Niem, or Niemus, a German, 
seriyener to the pope A.p. 1372, bishop of 
Verden, and of Cambray; fl. a.p. 1408. 
He wrote a history of the papal schism in 
his own times, in four books; printed, 
Strasburg, 1608 and 1629, 8vo; also, the 
Life of Pope John XXIII., and some other 
pieces, respecting the state of his times. 

Thomas Netter, called Waldensis, because 
born at Walden, in Essex; a Carmelite of 
London, edueated at Oxford, confessor to 
Henry IV., and his envoy to the council of 
Pisa; provincial prior of his order in 1414 ; 
a strenuous opposer of the Wiekliffites ; sent 
by the king to the council of Constance in 
1416; and to the court of Poland, in 
1419, He attended Henry V. in his French 
war, A.D. 1422; and Henry VI. in 1430; 
and died at Rouen, Noy. 8rd, 1430. He 
wrote much; his Doctrinale Antiquitatwm 
Fidei Keclesie Catholice, a very prolix work 
against the followers of Wickliffe and Huss, 
was published, Venice, 1751, fol. and else- 
where. ['The Faseieuli Zizaniorum ascribed 
to him was edited by W. W. Shirley, Lon- 
don, 1858. Zd.] 

Petrus Ancharanus, a celebrated canonist 
of Bologna, A.p. 1410, who has left three 
large works on canon law; frequently 
printed, 
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Bostonus Buriensis, a Benedictine of Bury 
St. Edmunds, a.p. 1410. He visited all the 
monasteries in England, to make out a com- 
plete catalogue of all the works of the eccle- 
siastical writers. This manuscript catalogue 
was in the hands of archbishop Ussher, 
Thomas Gale, &c. 

John Grossius, or Grossus, a Carmelite of 
Toulouse, elected general of his order in 
1411, attended the council of Pisa, and died 
in 1424, at an advanced age. He wrote 
Viridarium Ordinis Carmelitani, in three 
books; describing the origin, progress, and 
distinguished men of his order; published 
with other similar works, Antwerp, 1680, 
4 vols. fol. 

Hieronymusa8S. Fide, a converted Spanish 
Jew, physician to Benedict XIIL., a.p. 1412. 
He wrote De Refellendis Judeorum Errori- 
bus; and Adversus Talmuth Judeorwn; 
published, Francf. 1602, 8vo, and in the 
Biblioth. Patruim, xxvi. 528. 

Hermann de Lerbeke, a German Domini- 
can of Minden, who wrote a Chronicon of the 
counts of Schauenburg, from 1006 to 1414, 
published by H. Meibomius, Francf.1620,8vo. 

Paulus Carthagena a S. Maria, a convert- 
ed Spanish Jew, bishop of Carthagena and 
of Burgos, high chancellor of Castile and 
Leon, and patriarch of Aquileia; died a.p. 
1435. He wrote additions to N. de Lyra’s 
commentary on the Scriptures; Serutiniwm 
Scripturarum, libri ii. and Questiones XII. 
de Nomine Tetragrammato. 

Gobelinus Persona, born in Westphalia, 
A.D. 1358, travelled over Italy, and resided 
some time at the Roman court; in 1389, 
became rector of Trinity chapel, at Pader- 
born ; retired to Bielefeld, and was made 
Dean ; fl. A.p. 1418, and died about 1428. 
Between 1404 and 1418, he composed his 
Cosmodromtum, or chronicle of the world 
from the creation to 1418; published with 
notes and an appendix, by H. Meibomius, 
Francf. 1599, fol. 

Leonard Brunus Aretinus, born at Arezzo, 
Tuscany; and one of the best Latin and 
Greek scholars of his age; epistolary secre- 
tary to the popes, from 1404; retired to 
Florence, to literary ease, and there died in 
1443, aged 74. He wrote Contra Hypocri- 
tas Libellus; History of Florence in xii. 
books; De Bello Italico adversus Gothos 
lib. iv. (which is a mere plagiarism from 
Procopius); De Bello Punico libri iii. 
(taken from Polybius, and intended to sup- 
ply the loss of Livy’s second Decade) ; Epi- 
stolarum libri vili.; a tract on Morals; 
Translation of Aristotle's Ethics; a history 
of his own times (or of the papal schism) ;* 
are several other things. His Latin is very 

ne. 

John Francis Poggius Bracciolinus, born 
near Arezzo, Tuscany, A.D. 1364; a fine 
Latin and Greek scholar, secretary ‘to eight 
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successive popes, from 1415 to 1455; then 
counsellor at Florence, till his death in 1459. 
He wrote numerous small works, deserip- 
tive, facetious (or rather obscene), funeral 
orations, letters, &c., besides a History of 
Florence in eight books. He was active in 
the council of Cofhstance: and quarrelled 
with Laurentius Valla; yet he promoted 
literature. His works are published, Stras- 
burg, 1511 and 1613, fol. and Basil, 1538, 
fol. 

Nicolaus Dinkelspulius, a Swabian. rector 
of the gymnasium of Vienna, A.p. 1420; and 
its representative in the council of Basil, 
A.D. 1431. He wrote sermons on the Deca- 
logue; on the Lord’s prayer; on penitence; 
on the eight Beatitudes ; on the seven mor- 
tal sins; a confessional; and on the five 
senses; printed, Strasburg, 1516, fol. 

Theodorie Engelhusius, a canon of Hil- 
desheim, a.p. 1420. He wrote Chronicon 
Chronicorum, a universal history, civil and 
ecclesiastical, from the creation to 1420, 
published by Joach. Jo. Maderus, Helmst., 
1671. 

William Lindwood, LL.D., a learned Eng- 
lish jurist, educated at Cambridge and Ox- 
ford; dean of the Arches to Chichely, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; lord privy seal to 
Henry V., and his ambassador, 1422, to 
Spain and Portugal; bishop of St. David's 
in 1442; died 1446. He wrote Provinciale, 
seu Constitutiones Anglia, libri v., being the 
constitutions of 14 archbishops of Canter- 
bury, from Stephen Langton to Henry 
Chichely, with notes and comments; Ox- 
ford, 1679, fol. 

John de Imola, a learned commentator on 
canon law, who died at Bologna, a.p. 1436. 
His comments were published, Venice, 1574, 
2 vols. fol. 

Julianus Cesarinus, LL.D., professor of 
law in several Italian universities; then 
filled various offices in the court of Rome; 
and became a cardinal a. p, 1426. He was 
papal legate in the Hussite war, in which 
he was unsuccessful; and then legate to the 
council of Basil in 1431; presided there ; 
refused to dissolve the council at the com- 
mand of the pope; but in 1488 again sided 
with the pope; attended the council of 
Florence; was sent legate to the king of 
Poland in 1444; advised him to violate his 
treaty with the Turks, and was himself 
slain leading the troops to battle. He died 
aged 46. His two letters to pope Eugene 
IV., written from Basil, with a long oration 
he delivered there, have been printed. 

Nicolaus Tudeschus, called Panormitanus, 
a Benedictine monk of Sicily, an abbot, and 
archbishop of Palermo; a very able canon- 
ist; who taught in Italy, and filled offices at 
Rome. In 1431, the king of Arragon sent 
him to the council of Basil; where he de- 
fended the supremacy of councils with great 
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ability. He was made a cardinal in 1440, 
and died in 1445. Except his defence of 
the rights of councils, his works are all 
upon canon law. They were repeatedly 
published ; e.g. Venice, 1617, 9 vols. fol. 

Raymundus Sabunde, a learned Spaniard, 
rector of the gymnasium of Toulouse. He 
wrote (A.D. 1434—1436) Theologia Natu- 
ralis, de Honine et Creaturis, seu Thesaurus 
Divinarwn Considerationum; often printed, 
e.g. Venice, 1581, 8yo. 

Petrus Jeremiz, a Dominican, and a 
celebrated preacher, born at Palermo, lived 
at Bologna, and died there, a.p. 1452. 
His sermons, with expositions of the Lord’s 
prayer, the decalogue, and tracts on faith, 
and Christ's sufferings, were printed, 
Hagenow, 1514. 

Nicolaus Auximanus Picens, an Italian 
Franciscan, vicar of his order in Palestine; 
pious and learned, a.p. 1430. He wrote 
Swnma Casuum Conscientie ; Supplemen- 
tum ad Summam Pisanellam; and Inter- 
rogatorium Confessorum; besides some 
things never printed. 

Egidius Carlerius, born at Cambray, 
fellow and professor of theology in the 
college of Navarre, Paris; dean of Cam- 
bray in 1431; opposer of the Hussites in 
the council of Basil, 1433. He died 
very aged, Noy. 23, 1473. His Sporta 
Fragmentorum, and his Sportula Fragmen- 
torum (two collections of tracts defending 
the Roman church), were printed, Brussels, 
1478, 2 vols. folio. His long argument at 
Basil against the Hussites is in Harduin’s 
Concilia, vill. 1759, &e. 

Catharina Bononiensis, an Italian Fran- 
ciscan abbess at Bologna; who thought 
she had many divine revelations ; fl. 1438, 
and died March 9th, 1468. Her Liber de 
Revelationibus sibi factis was printed, Venice, 
1583. 

John Lydgate, an English Benedictine, 
and teacher of youth, at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
He was the imitator of Chaucer, and ac- 
counted a good poet; born a.p. 1380, and 
lived till after 1460. 

Thomas Walsingham, an English Bene- 
dictine of St. Alban’s, where he was pre- 
centor, A. p. 1440. He wrote two Histories 
of England; the fuller from a. p, 1278 to 
1422; the more concise, entitled Mypo- 
digma Neustrie, from 1066 to 1417. Both 
are esteemed, and were printed, Lond. 
1574, fol. He also continued the Poly- 
chronicon of Ranulph Higden, from 1342 
to 1417. 

John de Anania, a celebrated canonist of 
Bologna, who died A.D. 1456, leaving seve- 
ral large works on canon law, which haye 
been printed. 

Laurentius Valla, of patrician rank, born 
at Rome, A. p. 1415, doctor of theology, 
and canon of St. John Lateran; a finished 
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scholar, but extremely sarcastic, and a 
severe critic. He made many enemies: 
among whom was Poggius, with whom he 
had long and severe quarrels. In 1443, he 
left Rome and went to Naples, where 
Alphonsus V. patronised him, The Inqui- 
sitors would have burned him at the stake, 
had not that king protected him. He was 
- at length permitted to return to Rome, and 
teach there till his death, a. p. 1466. He 
wrote Hlegantiarum Lingue Latine libri 
vi. on the use of Sai and Swus ; three works 
in controversy with Poggius; several other 
personal attacks ; three books on Logic ; on 
the spurious donation of Constantine the 
Great ; Annotations on the New Testament; 
on Man’s Supreme Good, three books; and 
a tract on Free-will. These works were 
printed at Basil, 1540, fol. He also wrote 
the history of Ferdinand of Arragon and 
Castile, from a.D. 1410 to 1415; besides 
notes on Sallust, Livy, Quintilian, and 
translations of the Iliad, Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, &e. 

Flavius Blondug, or Blondus Flavius, 
born in Italy a.p. 1888, a good classical 
scholar, secretary to various popes, died 
June 4th, 1463, aged 75. He wrote much, 
but so hastily, that his works are of little 
value. They are Historiarwm Decades LIL, 
or a general history of the western empire, 
from 410 to 1440; Rome Instaurate libri 
ii. (a description of Rome in his day) ; 
Italie Illustrate libri viii. (description of 
Italy in the middle ages); de Venetorwm 
Origine et Gestis (from 456 to 1291) ; Rome 
Triumphantis libri x. (a description of the 
Roman republic in its best days); all these 
were printed, Basil, 1559, folio. 

Meftrethus, a presbyter of the church of 
Meissen, A.D. 1448, who wrote Hortulus 
Regine (sermons for the year), printed 
Norimb. 1487, fol. Basil, 1488, 2 vols. fol. 

Reginaldus Payo (in English, Peacock), 
born in Wales, educated at Oxford, bishop 
of St. Asaph A. p. 1444, and of Chichester 
A.D. 1450, accused of heresy, and com- 
polled to retract in 1457, and died not long 
after. He laboured much to convince and 
conyert the Wickliffites, Hussites, Lolhards, 
and Waldenses; but disapproved all per- 
secution. He acknowledged the corrup- 
tions of the church; held the Scriptures to 
be the only rule of faith, yet allowed a place 
for natural religion; denied the infallibility 
of popes and councils, yet admitted their 
right to legislate on points left undecided 
in the Scriptures. He wrote, in English, 
two books on the faith, published, with 
abridgment, Lond. 1688, 4to; also a pro- 
lix work against the assailants of the clergy, 
the Wickliffites and others, written in 1449, 
and still preserved in the public library at 
Cambridge. See Wharton’s Appendix to 
Caye’s Historia Intterar. [Bp. Peatock 
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was deprived of his bishopric notwithstand- 
ing his recantation, and died a close pri- 
soner in Thorney abbey, Cambridgeshire. 
See his life by Lewis, reprinted in 1820, 
Oxford. S.—His Repressor of the Clergy 
was published in 1860. £d.] 

Leonard de Utino, Bellunensis, or Mi- 
censis, an Italian Dominican, rector of a 
gymnasium at Bologna, chaplain to Eugene 
IV., provincial of his order for Lombardy ; 
fl. av. 1444. He has left us two series of 
sermons, which are elaborate, learned, and 
ingenious, but infected with the bad taste of 
the times (see Ammon’s Gesch. der Homt- 
letik. Gotting. 1804, p. 91, &e.); also a 
treatise de Locis Communibus Predica- 
torum; and another, de Legibus. 

Petrus de Pilichdorf, a German professor 
of theology, about 1444, who wrote Contra 
Sectam Waldensium Liber; in the Biblioth. 
Patr. t. XV. 

Mapheus Vegius, an Italian poet and 
man of letters, datary to Martin V., and a 
canon of Rome, died 1458. He wrote de 
Perseverantia in Religione libri vii.; de 
Educatione Liberorum libri vi.; Dispu- 
tatio Terre, Solis et Aure, de Prestantia; 
Dialogus de Miseria et Felicitate; Veritas 
invisa et exulans; a poetic life of St. 
Anthony, the monk, in four books; on the 
Four Last Things; Paraphrases on the 
seven penitential Psalms. The preceding 
are in the Biblioth. Patr. t. xxvi.; also de 
Significatione Verborum in Jure Civili; and 
a thirteenth book of Virgil’s Hneid. 

Mattheeus Palmerius, a poet, orator, and 
historian of Florence, a.p. 1449; con- 
demned to the flames for some expressions 
savouring of Arianism, in his Italian poem 
respecting the angels. He wrote a Chroni- 
con from the creation to 1449; usually 
printed with those of Eusebius and 
Prosper. 

John Capgraye, an English Augustinian 
friar of Lynn, D.D. at Oxford, and pro- 
vincial of his order, A.p. 1450. He died in 
1464; was an eminent theologian, and a 
severe reprover of the dissolute clergy. He 
wrote a Catalogue, or Legend, of all the 
English Saints; printed, London, 1516, fol. 
[a History of England, and History of 
Mlustrious Henries, pub. 1858], and many 
other works yet in manuscript. 

Antonius de Rosellis, a Tuscan, professor 
of civil and canon law at Padua, papal 
legate to the council of Basil, and privy 
councillor to the emperor, Frederic III.; 
died, at an advanced age, at Padua, 1467. 
In his famous work, entitled Monarchia, he 
proves, from Scripture, the fathers, reason, 
and both civil and canon law, that the pope 
1s not supreme in temporal things, and that 
he has no more power than any other 
bishop. He wrote some other law tracts. 

John Canales, D.D., an Italian Fj Tanciscan, 
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much esteemed by the duke of Ferrara, 
A.D. 1450. He was a good scholar and 
divine ; and wrote several tracts on practical 
religion ; printed, Venice, 1494, fol. 

Gulielmus Vorilongus, a French Domini- 
can, called to Rome by Pius II. to defend 
his order against thé Franciscans, relative to 
the blood of Christ; where he died a.p. 
1464; leaving a commentary on the four 
books of Sentences (printed, Lyons, 1484, 
&c.) and a Collection of passages from the 
Sentences that are against Scotus. 

Nicolaus de Orbellis, or Dorbellus, a 
Franciscan professor of theology and 
scholastic philosophy at Poictiers, a.p. 1456; 
a strenuous defender of the opinions of 
Scotus, In a series of works, on the Sen- 
tences, logic, commentaries on Aristotle, &e. 

Gulielmus Houpeland, a French theo- 
logian, archpresbyter of S. Severin, Paris, 
and dean of the theological faculty there, 
died Aug. 2, 1492. His book de Immor- 
taiitate Anime, et Statu ejus post mortem, 
full of quotations from the ancients, was 
printed, Paris, 1499, 8vo. 

Jacobus de Paradiso, a Carthusian monk, 
and doctor at Erfurth, a.p. 1457, wrote a 
number of tracts on ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious subjects. 

Pius IL., better known as Aineas Sylvius, 
of the noble Italian family of Piccolomini, 
born 1405; went to Siena in 1423, where 
he studied the poets and orators, and then 
the civil law; in 1431 he went to the coun- 
cil of Basil, where, for ten years, he was one 
of the most active and efficient in restrict- 
ing the papal power, and urging a reform 
of the church. In 1439 he became a coun- 
sellor to pope Felix V., and in 1442 privy 
councillor and secretary of state to the 
emperor Frederic III. Here he slowly 
turned with the emperor to the side of 
Eugene IV., and was made a bishop in 
1447 ; yet continued to serve the emperor 
in public business. In 1452 he was made 
legate for Bohemia and the Austrian domi- 
nions; was honoured with a cardinal’s hat 
in 1456; and in 1458 was created pope; 
reigned nearly seven years, and died at 
Ancona, when ready to embark in an expe- 
dition against the Turks, Aug. 14th, 1464. 
His works are numerous and written with 
much ability (for he was, perhaps, the best 
scholar that ever wore the triple crown), 
but those written before he was pope are 
contradictory to those written afterwards, 
and are marked in the Index Kxpurgatorius. 
He wrote Bulla Retractationis Omniwn ab 
co olim contra Eugenium Papam in concilio 
Basiliensi Gestorum; de Gestis Concilit 
Basiliensis libri ii.; de Coronatione Felicis 
V.; de Ortu, Regione, ac Grestis Bohemorwm 
(a history of the Bohemians, from their 
origin to 1458 ; often printed, e. g. Amberg, 
1593, 4to); an Abridgment of Flay. 
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Blondus’ Roman History ; Cosmographie 
liber primus (on Asia Minor); Cosmo- 
graphie liber secundus (on Europe, in his 
age); a commentary on the history of 
Alphonsus king of Arragon, in four books ; 
432 epistles; and several other tracts. All 
the above were published, Basil, 1571, and 
Helmst. 1700, fol. 

John Gobelinus, counsellor to Pius IL. 
1458. His nameis annexed to the Commenta- 
riorum de Rebus Gestis Pit Il. Pape libri xii. 
which itis supposed Pius himself composed, 
and left with his secretary to correct and 
publish; printed, Francf. 1614, fol. 

Jacobus Piccolominzeus, counsellor to 
Callistus III. and Pius ID., a cardinal in 
1462, died in 1489, aged 57. He wrote 
Commentariorum de Rebus toto orbe per 
Quinguennium Gestis libri vii. (from A.D, 
1464 to 1469); also 782 epistles; both 
printed, Franef. 1614, fol. 

Andreas Barbatus, or Barbatias, a cele- 
brated jurist of Sicily, a.p. 1460, who 
taught and died at Bologna. He com- 
mented on the canon law, and wrote on the 
offices of cardinal and legate a latere; 
and on some other parts of ecclesiastical law. 

Gregory de Heimburg, a learned German 
jurist, active in the council of Basil, and 
much esteemed by Aineas Sylvius; a 
decided and firm opposer of the papal pre- 
tensions. His friend Sylvius, when pope, 
persecuted him for his adherence to the 
views that they had both held. His tracts 
against papal usurpations were printed, 
Francf. 1608, 4to. 

Roderie Sancius de Arevalo, a Spanish 
jurist, bishop, counsellor to the king of 
Castile, &e. fl. 1466. He wrote a History of 
Spain, in four books, from the earliest times 
to 1469; some law tracts; and Speculum 
Humane Vite (on the duties of all classes 
of people as immortal beings). 

Alexander de Imola, called Tartagnus, a 
famous Italian jurist, who lectured on both 
civil and canon law, with vast applause, for 
thirty years, at Pavia, Ferrara, and Bologna; 
and died a.p. 1487, aged 54; leaving much 
esteemed commentaries on civil and canon 
law. 

Jacobus Perezius, a Spanish Augustinian 
friar and bishop, who died in 1491. He 
wrote allegorical commentaries on the 
Psalms, the Canticles, and the Cantica 
Officialia, and a tract against the Jews; 
most of them printed together, Venice, 
1568, 4to. 

Petrus Natalis, or de Natalibus, a Vene- 
tian, and bishop, in that territory, a.p. 
1470. He wrote Historia, sive Catalogus 
Martyrum et Sanctorum; often printed. 

Gabriel Barletta, an Italian Dominican, 
and distinguished preacher, A.p. 1470. His 
two volumes of sermons were printed 1470, 
Venice, 1585, 8vo, 
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Martin, surnamed Magister, rector of the 
college of St. Barbara at Paris, and a cele- 
brated teacher of moral philosophy there, 
who died in 1482, aged 50, He wrote 
Questiones Morales de Fortitudine (Paris, 
1489, fol.) ; de Temperantia, &e. 

Rudolphus Agricola, born 1442, near 
Groningen; studied at Groningen, Paris, 
and in Italy ; became an elegant scholar ; 
jearned in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; a 
sound theologian, and a good philosopher. 
He taught a few years at Groningen, and 
then at Worms, and Heidelberg, where he 
died, Oct. 1485, aged 42. He wrote on 
Logical Invention; several orations and 
epistles ; translations from the Greek, and 
comments on the Latin classics. Most of 
his works were printed, Cologne, 1539, fol. 
He opposed the corruptions of Rome. 

Bartholomew Platina, an Italian, a sol- 
dier in his youth, then a man of letters, 
employed by cardinal Bessarion, and by 
Pius IL., who gave him yaluable benefices. 
Paul Il. discarded him, imprisoned him, 
put him to the rack, and left him in poverty 
and disgrace. Sixtus IV. raised him again 
to honour and affluence, and made him 
keeper of the Vatican Library. He died 
A.D. 1481, aged 60. He wrote Historia de 

“itis Pontificwm (from the Christian era to 
1471; continued by Onuphrius Panvinius 
to A.D. 1565; frequently printed, e.g. 
Cologne, 1611, 4to); de Honesta Voluptate 
et Valetudine libri x.; de Falso et Vero 
Bono dialogi iii. ; de Optimo Cive dialogi i. ; 
de Naturis Rerum; de Vera Nobilitate; 
a Panegyric on Bessarion; a number of 
letters, and other tracts: all collected, 
Cologne, 1574, fol. besides several pieces 
published separately. 

Robert Flemyng, an Englishman, edu- 
cated at Oxford, resided some time at Rome, 
became dean of Lincoln, where he died. 
While in Italy, a.p. 1477, he wrote a fulsome 
poetic Eulogy on Sixtus IV., in two books, 
entitled Lucubrationes Tiburtine ; printed, 
Rome, 1477, 8yvo. 

John Raulin, educated at Paris, president 
of the college of Navarre, A.p. 1481; be- 
came a Cluniacensian monk in 1497; was 
learned and pious; died at Paris aA.p. 1514, 
aged 71; leaving many sermons and ad- 
dresses, and 66 letters ; published, Antwerp, 
1612, 6 vols. 4to. 

Augustinus Patricius, a canon of Siena, 
and secretary to cardinal Francis Piccolo- 
mini; by whose direction he composed, 
A.D. 1480, a History of the councils of 
Basil and Florence; published in the Col- 
lections of Councils. 

Matthzeus Mareschaleus de Bappenheim, 
a German jurist and canon of Augsburg ; 
fi. 1480. He wrote Chronicon Australe (of 
Europe, from 852 to 1327); Chronicon 
Augustanum (of Augsburg, from 978 to 
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1104); and Chronicon Elwangense (from 
1095 to 1477); published by Freher, 
Scriptores German. t. i. 

Hermolaus Barbarus, a Venetian pa- 
trician, born a.p. 1454, an elegant Greek 
and Latin scholar; envoy to the pope in 
1491, who created him patriarch of Aquileia, 
without the consent of the senate of Venice. 
This involved him and his whole family in 
trouble, in banishment, and confiscation of 
property. He died at Rome a.p. 1494, aged 
39. He corrected several of the Greek and 
Latin classics; translated some, and wrote 
a number of orations, poems, and tracts. 

Baptista Salvis, or de Salis, an Italian 
Franciscan, A.D. 1480. He wrote Summa 
Casuwm Conscientie, usually called Bap- 
tistiana; printed, Paris, 1499. 

Angelus de Clavasio, an Italian Fran- 
ciscan, vicar-general of the Observants; a 
distinguished theologian and jurist; died 
1495. He wrote Summa Casuwm Con- 
scientie (Norimb. 1588, fol.), and De Re- 
stitutionibus ; and Arca Fidei (Complutum, 
1562, 4to). 

Baptista Trovamala, an Italian Fran- 
ciscan, resident at Louvain, A.D. 1480. He 
wrote Summa Casuwm Conscientie; Paris, 
1515, 8yvo. 

Bernardinus Aquilanus, an Italian Fran- 
cisean, a learned jurist, and court preacher 
at Rome, a.p. 1480. He wrote, besides 
sermons, several tracts on practical subjects, 
and on points of canon law. 

Antonius de Balocho, or de Vercellis, an 
Italian regular Observant Franciscan, and 
an eloquent preacher, A.p. 1480. He left 
several sermons and religious tracts. 

Bernardinus Tomitanus, surnamed Paryus, 
from his diminutive stature; an Italian 
Franciscan, in high repute at Rome, emi- 
nent for piety and eloquence. He died at 
Pavia, Sept. 28, 1494; leaving several 
Italian sermons, and a tract De Modo con- 
jitendi. 

Bernardinus de Bustis, an Italian Fran- 
ciscan preacher, learned and superstitious. 
He died after 1500, leaving several series 
of sermons, and offices for the festivals of 
the conception of Mary, and the name of 
Jesus. 

Robert Caracciolus, de Licio, an Italian 
Franciscan preacher, of very moving ad- 
dress. He died a.p. 1495, having preached 
fitty years; and left numerous sermons; 
printed, Venice, 1490, 3 vols. folio. 

Michael de Mediolano (or de Carcano; 
according to Wadding), a celebrated Italian 
Franciscan preacher, a.p. 1480; who has 
left numerous printed sermons. 

Andreas, a Dominican, and a cardinal; 
eminent for sanctity, eloquence, and zeal for 
reformation. Finding the pope and cardi- 
nals opposed to a reformation of morals, he 
in 1482 applied to the emperor Frederic 
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IIL, went to Basil, endeavoured to assemble 
a general council there ; was anathematized 
by the pope, seized, imprisoned, and stran- 
gled. Several of his letters and tracts on 
this subject are annexed to J. H. Hot- 
tinger’s Historia Ecclesiast. Secul. xv. 

Marsilius Ficinus, a Florentine, patronised 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici. He was a good 
classie scholar, the great reviver of Platonic 
philosophy ; a good theologian, and (after 
hearing Sayonarola) a pious man, and good 
preacher. He died ap. 1499; leaving 
numerous works illustrative of the classic 
authors, the Platonic philosophy, and the 
principles of sound piety. His Epistles, in 
twelve books, contain many sound and de- 
vout essays. His collected works have 
been often printed, e. g. Paris, 1641, in two 
vols. folio. 

Wernerus Rollwinck de Laer, a West- 
phalan, and Carthusian monk, at Cologne ; 
died a.p. 1502, aged 77. He wrote Fasci- 
culus Temporum, embracing all the ancient 
Chronicles, and coming down (in different 
copies) to 1470, 1474, 1480; and con- 
tinued by John Linturius, to 1514; in 
Pistorius, Rerum Germanicar. t. ii. De 
Westphalie Situ et Laudibus; Questiones 
xii. pro Sacre Theologie Studiosis; and 
some other things. 

Jacobus Gruytrodius, a Carthusian monk, 
and a prior near Liege, a.p. 1483. He 
wrote Speculum Quintuplec Prelatorum, 
Subditorum, Sacerdotum, Seculariwm Ho- 
minum, et Senum (on the duties of each). 

John Picus, a prince of Mirandula and 
Concordia, born 1463, became a very 
finished scholar, a great linguist and phi- 
losopher, a great disputant, and then a 
sober theologian, and at last a humble and 
zealous Christian ; resigned his office, re- 
tired from the world, and was cut off pre- 
maturely, a.p. 1494, aged 32. Besides his 
early disputations, he wrote Precepts for a 
Holy Life; on the 15th Psalm; on the 
Kingdom of Christ, and the vanity of the 
world; on the Lord’s Prayer; epistles, &e. 
all published, Basil, 1601, fol. t 

John Trithemius, or de Trittenheim, 
near Treves, born in 1462; educated at 
Treves and Heidelberg; became a Bene- 
dictine monk, a.p. 1484; presided over the 
monastery of Spanheim, a.p, 1485—1506 ; 
and over one at Wiirtzburg from 1506 till 
his death, a.p. 1518. He was a man of 
vast reading, and a very voluminous writer. 
He wrote Chronologia Mystica ; De Origine 
Gentis et Requm Francorum (from 433 B.c. 
to A.D.1514); Chronicon Ducum et Comi- 
tum Palatinorum; Catalogus Scriptorum 
Germanicorum; Catalogus Scriptorum 
Eeclesiasticorum (a work of much labour, 
embracing 970 articles); Chronicon Ceno- 
bit Hirsaugiensis; Chronicon Monasterit 
Sti Martini Spanheimensis; Lpistole 
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Familiares 140. The preceding were 
published, Francf. 1601, 2 vols. fol. Some 
other Chronicles, sermons, tracts, and 
letters compose another folio, printed at 
Mentz, 1604. Other pieces appeared, 
Cologne, 1624, 8vo. He also wrote Poly- 
graphie libri vi; Steganographia; De Pro- 
videntia Dei; Historia Belli Bavarict anno 
1504 geste; and Tractatus Chymicus. 

Carolus Fernandus, of Bruges, a professor 
at Paris, 1486, and a Benedictine monk. 
He wrote De Animi Tranquillitate libri ii. ; 
De Immaculata B. Virginis Conceptione 
libriu.; Collationum Monasticar, libri iv. ; 
Speculum Discipline Monastice; De Ob- 
servat, Regule Benedictine. 

Aflius Antonius Nebrissensis (Anthony 
de Lebrija, an Andalusian), a Spaniard, 
born in 1444, travelled in Italy, became a 
finished scholar, did much for the cause of 
polite learning in Spain; aided cardinal 
Xamenes in his literary labours; wrote 
much; and died at Alcala, a.p. 1522, aged 
77. He was a learned editor of classical 
and religious works; wrote the history of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, to 1509; on the 
war of Navarre, A.D. 1512; a Lexicon of 
Civil Law; a Medical Lexicon; a Latin- 
Spanish, and Spanish-Latin Lexicon; a 
Latin Grammar ; and several other things. 

Aurelius Brandolinus, of Florence, a dis- 
tinguished theologian, poet, and preacher, 
and at last an Augustinian eremite ; died at 
Rome, a.p. 1498. 

Henry Bebelius, a German, an elegant 
scholar, poet-laureat, teacher of Belles Let- 
tres at Tubingen, A.D. 1497. He wrote much, 
chiefly on rhetoric and poetry. His minor 
works were published, Strasb. 1513, fol. 

Gaufridus Bousardus, D.D., educated at 
Paris, chancellor there, travelled in Italy, 
beneficed near Le Mans a.p. 1618; died 
there A.D. 1520, aged 81. He wrote on 
Marriage of the Clergy ; on the Mass; and 
on the vii. Penitential Psalms. 

Donatus Bossius, of Milan, fl. a.p. 1489. 
His Chronicon (or universal history, from 
the creation to his own times), and Chroni- 
con de Episcopis et Archiepiscopis Medio- 
lanensibus (to 1489), were both printed, 
Milan, 1492, fol. 

Marcus Antonius Coccius Sabellicus, a 
schoolmaster at Rome and Udine, historio- 
grapher to the state of Venice; died of 
the venereal disease, A.D. 1506, aged 70. 
He wrote Rhapsodie Historiarum (from 
the creation to 1504); De Rebus Gestis 
Venetorum (from the founding of the city 
to 1487, in 33 books); Hxemplorum libri 
x.; De Aquileie Antiquitate libri vi.; De 
Venete urbis Situ libri iii.; De Venetis Ma- 
gistratibus Liber; De Pretoris Officio 
Liber; De Officio Scribe Liber; Epistolar. 
libri xii. besides orations and poems: col- 
lected, Basil, 1560, 4 vols. fol. 
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Bonifacius Simoneta, of Milan, a Cister- 
cian abbot, near Piacenza, a.p. 1490. He 
wrote on the persecutions of the Christians, 
and the history of the pontiffs, from St. 
Peter to Innocent VIII. in 279 letters; 
divided into six books, Basil, 1509. 

Petrus Apollonius Collatius, a presbyter 
of Novara, probably lived about 1490. 
He wrote De Hwxcidio Hierosolymorum (a 
Tito) libri iv. in the Biblioth. Patr. t. xii. 
Some refer him to the seventh century. 

Robert Guaguinus, of Belgium, educated 
at Paris, of the order of the Holy Trinity 
for the redemption of captives, general of 
his order in 1478, and envoy of Lewis XII. 
of France to Italy, Germany, and England ; 
died at Paris, a.p. 1501. He wrote Annales 
Rerum Gallicarum, in eleven books; on 
the immaculate conception; De Arte Me- 
trorum libri iii., orations, poems, &e. 

Felinus Sandeus, LL.D., of Ferrara, 
professor of canon law at Pisa, A.p. 1464— 
1481, then prefect of the Rota, at Rome, 
and bishop of Lucca in 1499; died 1503. 
He wrote largely on canon law; and an 
abridged history of Sicily. His works, in 
several folios, were printed, Venice, 1570. 

John Geiler, of Kaysersburg, born a.p. 
1445, educated at Freiburg and Basil; an 
eminent preacher, and religious man. He 
preached at Freiburg, Wirtzbureg, and for 30 
years at Strasburg, where he died in 1610. 
His numerous sermons are excellent, and 
have been frequently printed. See a 
critique upon them, with his biography, in 
Ammon’s Geschichte der Homiletik, Gotting. 
1804, p. 217—~268. 

John Reuchlin, or Capnio, born in Suabia, 
Jan. 1, 1454, educated at Baden, Paris, 
Basil, and Orleans ; and retired to Germany 
in 1481, a finished scholar. He next ac- 
companied the count of Wirtemberg to 
Rome, and returning, was sent envoy to the 
imperial court. Here he studied Hebrew 
under a Jew, but perfected himself in that 
language at Rome. He was an elegant 
Latin and Greek scholar, and a great pro- 
moter of literature in Germany ; likewise 
learned in the Hebrew, and a great promoter 
of Hebrew learning. His censures of the 
ignorance and stupidity of the clergy drew 
on him their persecution. They attacked 
him, as being inclined to Judaism, and also 
as one poisoned by the Greek and Latin 
poets. He opposed them with ridicule and 
sarcasm ; particularly in his two books of 
Letters of Obseure Men. The quarrel be- 
came serious, but at length was merged in 
that greater contest between the Romanists 
and Protestants. He wrote De Arte Cabba- 
listica libri iti. De Verbo Mirifico libri iii. 
(on the absurdities of Greek, Hebrew, and 

ristian philosophy); a Version of the 
seyen penitential Psalms, from the Hebrew; 
De Arte Concionandi Libellus ; an Judeorum 
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Talmud sit supprimendum? Breviloquium 
(a concise Latin dictionary); a Hebrew 
Lexicon and Grammar (Basil, 1554, fol.); 
Rudiments of the Hebrew language; on 
the accents and orthography of Hebrew ; 
Obscurorum Virorum ad Ortuinum Gratium 
Epistolarum libri ii.; and a few other things. 

Jacobus Wimphelingius, born in Alsace, 
A.D. 1449, studied theology at Freiburg, 
Basil, Erfurth, and Heidelberg; became 
an eloquent preacher ; settled at Speyer a.p. 
1494; and after several years removed to 
Heidelberg, where he wrote and instructed 
youth. He died a.p. 1528, aged 80. He 
was a pious man, and laboured for a refor- 
mation of morals, but shuddered at the 
concussions produced by the reformers. He 
wrote many historical, devotional, and 
literary pieces, which were published 
separately. 

Oliver Maillard, of Paris, a Franciscan, 
general of his order, and a noted preacher ; 
died a.p. 1502. He published his sermons 
and tracts, Lyons, 1499, fol. 

Antonius Bonfinius, an Italian, a fine 
Latin and Greek scholar, highly esteemed 
by Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, 
by whose suggestion he wrote Rerwn 
Hungaricarum libri xiv. (a history of Hun- 
gary, from the earliest times to 1498), re- 
peatedly printed; e.g. Basil, 1543. 

John Jovian Pontanus, born in Umbria, 
spent his life at the court of Naples, where 
he became epistolary secretary to the king ; 
and died 1508, aged 78. He wasa fine Latin 
scholar, and a poet, orator, and historian ; 
but exceedingly sarcastic, and rather a 
pagan than Christian moralist. He wrote 
largely on particular virtues and vices; De 
Sermone libri vi.; De Bello Neapolitano 
(between Ferdinand of Naples and John, 
Duke of Anjou) libri vi., some dialogues, 
and numerous poems; all collected, Basil, 
1556, in 4 vols. 8yvo. 

Nicolaus Simonis, a Carmelite of Haar- 
lem, who died, at an advanced age, A.p. 
1511. He wrote sermons on Canon Law, 
and on the power of the popes and councils. 

James Sprenger, a Dominican of Cologne, 
provincial of his order, a.p. 1495, inquisitor 
general for Germany. He wrote Malleus 
Maleficarum (against witchcraft) in three 
books; Franef. 1580, 8vo. 

John Nauclerus, LL.D. professor of 
canon law at Tubingen, fl. 1500. He 
wrote Chronicon Universale (from the crea- 
tion to 1500), enlarged and revised by Me- 
lancthon; often published, 

The preceding writers belong to the 15th 
century. The following, of the 16th cen- 
tury, and before Luther, are inserted to 
make the list reach to the time of the re- 
formation, 

John Lewis Vives, born in Spain, stu- 
died there, and at Paris and “Louvain. 
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In the latter place, he became an elegant 
Latin and Greek scholar, and a teacher of 
the liberal arts. He aided Erasmus in 
editing the fathers, and commented on 
Augustine’s Civitas Dei; went to England 
to be tutor to Mary, daughter of Henry 
VIII. ; returned, dnd lived at Bruges till 
his death, a.p. 1587. He wrote much on 
education, on the classics, and on deyo- 
tional subjects; collected, Basil, 1555, 2 
vols. fol. 

John Lewis Vivaldus, a Dominican, 
born in Piedmont, bishop in Dalmatia, 
A.D. 1519. He wrote several tracts on ex- 
perimental religion, printed, Lyons, 1548. 

Baptista Mantuanus, of Spanish extrac- 
tion, born in Mantua, a.p. 1448, became a 
Carmelite; general of his order, A.p. 1513; 
died in 1516, aged 68; a prolific poet, bio- 
grapher of saints and religious writers. 
His works were printed, Antwerp, 1576, 4 
yols. 8yo. 

Peter Martyr Anglerius, born at Milan, 
went to Spain a.p. 1487, served the king in 
various offices; was sent envoy to the 
Sultan of Egypt a.p.1501; and died after 
1525. He wrote de Navigatione Oceani 
libri xxx. (describing Columbus’s recent 
discoveries, written a.p. 1502), Paris, 1587, 
8vo. De Legatione sua Babylonica libri iii. 
(printed with the preceding) ; Hpistolarwm 
libri xxxviii. (nearly a complete history of 
Europe, from 1488 to 1526, in 813 letters), 
Amsterd. 1670, fol. 

Pelbartus Osvaldus, a Hungarian Fran- 
eisean, fl. 1501. He wrote Awreum S. Theo- 
logie LRosariwm, guaxta iv. Sententiarum 
Libros (Hagenow, 1508, 2 vols. fol.), and 
many sermons, printed at different times. 

John Meder, a German Franciscan; 
preacher at Basil a.p. 1501. He wrote 
sermons for the year, on the parable of the 
prodigal son; Paris, 1511, 8vo. 

Mauritius de Portu Fildeeus, of Irish 
birth ; his Irish name was Ophihilla. From 
his early childhood he lived about 40 years 
in Italy ; was a Franciscan, and taught theo- 
logy at Padua; flourished a.p. 1505. Pope 
Julius II. made him archbishop of Tuam. 
He was at the Lateran council in 1512; 
and died a.p. 1513, not quite 50 years old. 
He was a distinguished theologian of the 
school of Scotus; whose principles he 
illustrated in a series of works. 

Nicolaus Dionysii, or de Nyse, a French 
Franciscan, prior of the convent of Rouen, 
and provincial of his order, A.p. 1501 ; died 
at Rouen A.D. 1509; wrote Resolutio Theo- 
logorum, or comments on the four Books of 
Sentences, and many sermons. 

James Almain, a scholastic divine of 


Paris, a Scotist, and defender of the supe- . 


riority of councils over popes; a lecturer on 
dialectics, philosophy, and theology, in the 


college of Navarre; fl. 1502, died in 1515. 
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His lectures were published, also,tracts on 
morals, on the authority of councils, reply 
to cardinal Cajetan, &e. Paris, 1516. 

Finus Hadrianus, an Italian of Ferrara, 
secretary of the treasury of the duke. In 
1503, being then in years, he wrote Fagellus 
adversus Judeos libris ix., printed, Venice, 
1538, 4to. 

Albert Crantz, born at Hamburg, doctor 
of canon law and theology, a.p. 1490; 
rector of the university of Rostock, dean of 
Hamburg; died December 7, 1517. He 
ardently desired a reformation of the 
church ; but despairing of it, used to say to 
Luther-—‘ Brother, brother, go to your cell 
and say, “The Lord be merciful.”’ He 
wrote Metropolis (a history of the German 
churches, especially in Saxony, founded in 
the age of Charlemagne), Cologne, 1574, 
8vo. Historie Saxonice libri xiii. Frankf. 
1675. Historie Vandalice libri xiv. 
Frankf. 1575. Chronicon Gentium Septen- 
trionalium (Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way), Frankf. 1575. All these are prohi- 
bited by the Index Hapurgatorius, till 
purged of their heresy. 

John Stella, a Venetian priest, wrote in 
1505, Commentarium de Vita ac Moribus 
Pontificum Ronanorum; from St. Peter to 
1505, printed, Venice, 1507, and 1650, 
24mo. He dared not tell all he knew. 

Damianus Crassus, a Dominican of Lom- 
bardy, published, a.p. 1506, a prolix com- 
mentary on Job; with several theological 
essays. He died a.p. 1516. 

Francis Ximenes [Gonzalo Ximenes de 
Cisneros], a Spaniard, nobly born [but of a 
reduced family] at Alcalé [at Tordelaguna], 
A.D. 1437 [1436], and well educated for the 
ministry, at Alcala (where he was taught 
grammar), and Salamanca (where he was 
placed at fourteen). After visiting Italy, 
and filling some minor ecclesiastical offices, 
he forsook the world, became a Franciscan 
[Observantine friar] at Toledo [where a 
superb pile was then erecting for that strict 
order by Ferdinand and Isabella; he then 
assumed the name of Francis, after the 
founder of his order, and building a little 
hermitage with his own hands] retired to a 
sequestered spot; became an abbot, con- 
fessor to queen Isabella in 1492, provincial 
of his order, archbishop of Toledo a.p. 
1495, high chancellor of the empire, in- 
quisitor-general of Spain; founded the 
university of Aleala (Complutwm) in 1500 
[opened in July, 1508]; was keeper of the 

ueen of Castile, and guardian of the prince, 
in 1606; cardinalin 1507; ruledall Spain from 
1515; and died November 7, 1517, aged 80. 
He was learned, and a great promoter of 
learning ; an austere monk, a sound catholic, 
an able statesman, and a benefactor of his 
country. His great work was the Complu- 
tensian Polyglott Bible, in 6 yols, fol. printed 
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at Alcala (Complutwm), a.v. 1501—1515 ; 
on which" he expended 50,000 crowns, em 
ployed a great number of the best scholars, 
and had the best manuscripts from the 
Vatican library. [‘It was not brought to 
an end till 1517, fifteen years after its com- 
mencement and a few months only before 
the death of its illustrious projector.’ 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 11, 303. 
S. 
Ween Zamora, a Spanish Jew, and 
rabbi, converted to Christianity, and em- 
ployed by cardinal Ximenes on his Polyglott 
Bible; fl. 1506. He was the chief writer 
of the sixth volume of the Polyglott, con- 
taining the Apparatus for understanding 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Samaritan of the 
Old Testament. He also wrote another 
Hebrew Grammar, a concise Lexicon, and 
a treatise on Hebrew points; together with 
a letter to the Jews; all printed at Alcala, 
1526, 4to. 

Philippus Decius, LL.D. a famous Italian 
professor of canon law at Pisa, and other 
places; who died a.p. 1535, aged above 80. 
In 1511, he gave an opinion, that a general 
council may be called without the consent 
of the pope; an opinion which he defended 
at length. He wrote also extensive com- 
mentaries on Canon Law, which were 
printed. 

Thomas Radinus called Todiscus, an 
Italian Dominican of Piacenza, an acute 
theologian, and a distinguished poet and 
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orator; fl. 1510. He wrote De Pulchritu- 
dine Anime; Abyssus Sideralis; an Ora- 
tion against Luther; and another against 
Melanchthon. 

Cyprianus Benetus, a Spanish Dominican, 
professor of theology at Paris, a.p. 1511. 
He wrote several tracts respecting the 
papal power, and some other things. 

Marcus Vigerius, a Genoese Dominican, 
professor of theology at Padua and Rome, 
bishop of Sinigaglia, and a cardinal; died 
A.D. 1616, aged 70. He wrote various trea- 
tises respecting the death of Christ; 
printed, Douay, 1607, two vols. 

John Aventinus, born in Bayaria A.D. 
1466, studied at Ingolstadt and Paris; be- 
came a finished scholar; taught the classics 
at Vienna, Ingolstadt, and Munich; inti- 
mate with Erasmus. At the instigation and 
expense of the princes of Bavaria, he wrote 
Annales Boiorum libris vii, (from the 
earliest times to 1460), Ingolst. 1554, fol. 
and enlarged, Basil, 1580, fol. He died 
A.D. 1534, aged 68. His Annals are pro- 
hibited by the Index Expurgatorius, till 
purged of their heresies, 

Peter Galatinus, an Italian converted Jew, 
a Franciscan, doctor of theology, and Apo- 
stolic penitentiary ; fl. 1516 ; died after 1532. 
He wrote a Dialogue between Galatinus, 
Capnio, and Hocstratus, entitled Opus de 
Arcanis Catholice Veritatis; chiefly bor- 
rowed from Raymund Martini’s Pugio Fidei, 
printed often, e.g. Frankf, 1672, fol. Zr.] 


CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


§ 1. Corrupt state of religion— § 2. Witnesses for the truth everywhere— § 3. 
Commotions in Bohemia—§ 4. The Hussite war. Its conductors—§ 5, The 
Calixtines —§ 6. The Taborites — § 7. The Bohemian commotions terminated — 
§ 8. Expositors of the Seriptures—§ 9. The dogmatic and moral theologians much 
disliked —- § 10. especially by the well-educated — § 11. and by the Mystics — § 12. 
Polemic theology —§ 18. Schism between the Greeks and Latins, not yet healed — 
§ 14, Controversies among the Latins, 


§ 1. Tuar the public religion of the Latins had no longer auything - 
which could please pious and sensible men, is a fact so well attested, 
that even those who have the strongest inclination to do so, dare not 
deny it. Nor among the Greeks and Orientals was religious teaching 
much better. Nearly the whole worship of God consisted in cere- 
monies; and those in a great measure puerile and silly. The sermons 
that were delivered occasionally to the people, not only wanted sense 
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and reason, but even religion and piety ; while they were stuffed on 
the other hand with fables and offensive inventions.!. And he was 
accounted sufficiently well informed and pious, among the Latins, 
who reverenced the clergy, and especially the head of that body, the 
Roman pontiff; who secured the favours of the saints, by frequent 
offerings to them, that is, to their temples and ministers ; who attended 
the stated ceremonies; and who had, moreover, money enough to buy 
off the penalties of sins from those who sought supplies for the pope’s 
exchequer by the sale of indulgences. Any one who added occasionally 
to these. things a degree of severity towards his own body, was thought 
most closely connected with God. But it was made their business by 
very few to seek just views of divine subjects, to settle their minds 
according to the precepts of Jesus Christ, to make the sacred books 
their counsellor: and such as were in this minority had a hard matter 
to escape the pyre. 

§ 2. This cruel calamity and misery wise and religious men, in 
almost all the countries of the Latins, both saw and strove to alle- 
viate, although their plans and operations differed. In England and 
Scotland the followers of Wickliffe, who were popularly branded with 
the odious name of Lollhards, found continual fault with the deci- 
sions of the pontiffs, and the conduct of the clergy.? The Waldenses, 
though oppressed from every quarter, did not cease to cry aloud from 
the remote valleys and hiding-places into which they had been 
driven, that help must be given to religion and piety, which were 
almost extinct. Even in Italy itself, Jerome Savonarola, among 
others, asserted that Rome was a second Babylon; and had many to 
support him. But as most of the priests, together with the monks, 
well understood that no diminution of the public ignorance, super- 
stition, and folly, could take place without a corresponding one of 
their own emoluments and honours, they strenuously opposed all 
amendment; and employed fire and sword to force these inconvenient 
physicians into silence and inaction. 

§ 3. The religious dissensions and controversies in Bohemia, which 
originated from John Huss and Jacobellus de Misa, broke out into a 
fierce and deadly war, after the lamentable death of Huss and Jerome 
of Prague, at Constance. The friends of Huss and defenders of the 
[sacramental] cup, being persecuted in various ways by those who 
sided with the Roman pontiffs, chose a high and rugged mountain in 
the district of Bechin, where they held their religious meetings, and 
celebrated the Lord’s Supper in both kinds. This mountain they 
called Tabor, from the tents under which they lived there at first; 
but afterwards they built fortifications upon it, and a regular city. 
And now proceeding further, they put themselves under Nicolas of 
Hussinetz, lord of the place where Huss was born, and the celebrated 


1 [For a fullaccount of the preachers, and _ title Gesch. der praktischen Theologie. Tr.] 
the subjects and modes of preaching in this 2 See David Wilkins’s Concilia Magne 
century, see C. F. Ammon’s Gesch.der Homi= Britannia et Hihernie, t.iv. Anth. Wood's 
letik, vol. i. Gotting. 1804, 8vo, alsowiththe Antig. Oxon. i. 202, 204, &e. 
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John Ziska, a Bohemian knight, and a man of great valour: that 
under these leaders they might avenge the death of John Huss and 
Jerome, upon the friends of the Roman pontiff, and obtain the liberty 
of worshipping God in a different manner from that prescribed by the 
statutes of the Roman church. Nicolas died in the year 1420, and 
left Ziska alone to take the lead in this company, which increased 
every day. Among the first conflicts, and when greater ills were 
beginning, A.p. 1419, the Bohemian king and emperor, Wenceslaus, 
was removed by death. 

§ 4. His successor, the emperor Sigismund, employed edicts, arms, 
and penalties, to bring this war to a close; and he put many of the 
Hussites to a miserable death. Hence in the year 1420, the Bohe- 
mians revolted from him, and under John Ziska made war upon him. 
This Ziska, though blind, so managed the war as to render his very 
name terrible to his foes. On the death of Ziska, a.D. 1424, a large 
part of the Hussites chose for their leader Procopius Rasa; a man 
of equal energy, who successfully managed the cause of his party. 
On both sides, many things were done ferociously and cruelly—in 
fact, quite inhumanly. For the contending parties, though they 
differed in most of their opinions as to religion and religious worship, 
yet both held the common principle, that the enemies of true religion 
might justly be assailed with arms, and be extirpated with fire and 
sword. The Bohemians, in particular, who contended that Huss had 
been unjustly committed to the flames at Constance, still admitted, 
in general, that corruptors of religion and heretics ought to be sub- 
jected to capital punishments: Huss, however, they maintained, was 
no heretic. In this war, so great was the inhumanity on both sides, 
that it is difficult to say which beat the other in cruelty, and in the 
multitude of its crimes. 

§ 5. All the avengers of the death of Huss were in harmony at the 
commencement of the war: at least, they had the same views, and 
made the same demands. But when their number was increased, and 
multitudes of all sorts of persons joined their standard, great dissen- 
sion arose among them on many points; and in the year 1420, this 
produced an open schism, dividing the body into two principal 
factions, the Caliatines and the Taborites. The former, or Caliatines, 
who derived their name from the cwp! which they wished to have 
restored in the Eucharist, were of more moderate views, and did not 
wish to have the old constitution and government of the Church 
overturned, or the religion of their progenitors changed. All that 
they required, was comprehended in these four wishes:—I. That the 
word of God might be preached in its purity and simplicity to the 
people:—II. That the sacred supper might be administered in both 
kinds :—III. That the clergy might be recalled from the pursuit of 
wealth and power, to a life and conduct becoming the successors of 
the apostles:—IV. That the greater or mortal sins might be duly 
punished, Yet those who confined themselves within these limits, 


1 Calix. . 
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were not free from disagreements. In particular there was a great 
contest among them respecting the Lord’s Supper. For James de 
Misa, the author of the doctrine that the sacred supper should be 
administered in both kinds, maintained that the sacramental elements 
should be presented to infants; and many followed his views; but 
others were for prohibiting the admission of infants to the sacred 
supper.! 

§ 6. The Taborites, who derived their name from Mount Tabor, 
made far more extensive demands. For they wished to have both 
religion, and the government of the Church, restored to their original 
simplicity ; the authority of the pontiff put down, and the Roman 
form of worship abolished ; in short, they wished for an entirely new 
church and commonwealth, in which Christ himself should reign, and 
everything be conducted by divine instigation. This made their 
principal teachers, Martin Loquis, a Moravian, and his associates, so 
extravagant, as to indulge themselves in fanatical dreams, and to 
disseminate and teach publicly, that Jesus Christ was about to 
descend, to purge away the corruptions of the Church with fire and 
sword; and other similar fictions. On this party alone, fall all the 
horrid deeds, the murders, plunderings, and burnings, which have 
been charged upon the Hussites, and upon their leaders, Ziska and 
Procopius. At least, a great portion of this class had imbibed cruel 
sentiments, and breathed nothing but war and blood against their 


enemies.2 


§ 7. The council of Bale, 4.p. 1433, attempted to put an end to 
this dreadful war in Bohemia; and accordingly invited the Bohe- 


mians to the council. 


their general Procopius was one.? 


1 See Byzinius, Diariwm Hussiticum, p. 
130, &e. 

2 J will here transcribe some of the Ta- 
dorite sentiments which Laur. Byzinius has 
faithfully stated, in his Diariwm Hussiticwmn, 
p- 203, &c, ‘All the opposers of Chrisé’s 
law ought to perish with the seven last 
plagues, to inflict which the faithful are to 
be called forth. In that time of vengeance, 
Christ is not.to be imitated in his mildness 
and pity towards those sinners, but in his 
zeal, and fury, and just retribution. In 
this time of vengeance, every believer, even 
a presbyter, however spiritual, is accursed, 
af he withholds his material sword from the 
blood of the adversaries of Christ’s law; for 
he ought to wash and sanctify his hands in 
their blood. From men of such sentiments, 
who could expect anything of equity, justice, 
or kindness ?—On this most calamitous war, 
besides the ancient writers, Sylvius, Theo- 
baldus, Cochleus, and others, James Len- 
fant has written an appropriate work; 
Histoire dela Guerre des Hussites, Amsterd. 
1731, 2 vols. 4to. But to this should be 
added, a work that Lenfant did not consult, 
Laur. Byzinius, Diariwm Belli Hussitict; a 


They appeared by their envoys; among whom 


But after much discussion, the 


tract written with great fidelity, and pub- 
lished, though mutilated, by Jo. Peter de 
Indewig, in his Reliqguie Manuscriptor. t. 
vi. and also Beausobre’s Supplément aU Hist. 
dela Guerre des Hussites; Lausanne, 1746, 
Ato. 

$ [The Bohemians appeared at Constance, 
300 men on horseback; among whom were, 
besides Procopius, William Cosea, John 
Rockyzanus, a Calixtine priest, Nicholas 
Galaccus, a Taborite priest, and Peter An- 
glicus. In the name of their countrymen, 
they proposed the four following articles :— 
I. Whoever would be saved, must receive 
the Eucharist in both kinds, II. Temporal 
authority is forbidden to the clergy by the 
divine law. III. The preaching of the word 
of God should be free to every man. IV. 
Public crimes must by no means go unpun- 
ished. On these points, four Bohemian 
divines and four members of the council 
disputed for fifty days. Their speeches may 
be seen in Harduin’s Concilia, viii. 1655, &c. 
The council answered their demands so equi- 
yoeally, that they deemed it expedient to 
break off the negotiation and return home. 
Schl, 
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Bohemians returned home, nothing being accomplished. The Calia- 
tines were not averse from peace: but the Taborites could not be 
moved at all to yield. Afterwards, Hneas Sylvius, who, with others, 
was sent by the council into Bohemia, managed the matter more suc- 
cessfully. For by granting the use of the cup to the Caliatines, 
which was the chief object of their wishes, he reconciled them to the 
Roman pontiff. But with the other party, the Taborites, neither the 
shrewdness and eloquence of Sylvius, nor the numberless menaces, 
sufferings, and persecutions to which they were afterwards exposed, 
could avail anything. From this time, however, they regulated both 
their religion and their discipline more discreetly and suitably; 
abandoned war; discarded those tenets which were at variance with 
genuine Christianity ; and rejected and excluded all those who were 
either beside themselves, or of blemished morals.! These are those 
Bohemian Brethren, or, as they were called by their enemies, Pic- 
cards, i.e. Beghards, who at the time of the Reformation entered 
into alliance with Luther and his associates, and whose posterity still 
exist in Poland and in some other countries. 

§ 8. In most of the interpreters of the sacred volume, whom this 
age produced in abundance, there is nothing to be commended, except 
their good intentions. Those who relied upon their own resources, 
and did not plunder from the writings of their predecessors, amused, 
or rather beguiled their readers, with what were called mystical, 
anagogical, and allegorical contemplations. At the head of all the 
interpreters, stood Alphonso Tostatus, bishop of Avila; whose pon- 
derous volumes on the Holy Scriptures are extant, but contain nothing 
remarkable, except a prodigious mass of writing. Lawrentius Valla, 
by his little book of critical and grammatical Notes on the New 
Testament, did more for the cause of sacred literature; for he there 
showed subsequent interpreters how to remove the difficulties that 
attend the reading and understanding of the sacred books. It is 
proper to add here, that in most of the countries of Europe, as in 
France, Italy, Germany, and Britain, the Holy Scriptures were trans- 
lated into the vernacular languages; which portended a great change 
in the prevailing religion, and a reformation of it, from the sources 
of religious knowledge. 

§ 9. In the theological schools, those almost exclusively reigned 
who loaded the memory with dialectical terms and distinctions, in 
order to dispute in a regular manner on divine subjects; which, 
however, they did not understand themselves. Very few remained 
of those who were inclined to demonstrate the doctrines and precepts 
of religion by the declarations of the sacred volume and of the ancient 


1 See Adrian Regenvolscius, Historia He- 
eles. Provinciar, Slavonicar. 1. ii. e. 8, p. 165. 
Joach. Camerarius, Historica Narratio de 
Fratrum Keclesiis in Bohemia, Moravia, et 
Polonia, Heidelb. 1605, 4to. Jo. Lasitius, 
Historia Fratrum Bohemicorum; which 1 
have before me in manuscript; the 8th book 


of it was printed at Amsterd. 1649, 8vo. 
[See also Jo. Theo. Elsner’s Dissertations 
relative to the ereed, the usages, and the 
history of the Bohemian Brethren ; in Dan. 
Gerdes’ Miscellanea Groningana, t. vi. vii. 
and viii, Zr] 
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divines. There were, however, wise and learned men whom the 
faults of the prevalent mode of teaching did not escape, and who 
pronounced it ruinous to religion and piety. Hence, various plans 
were formed, by different persons, for either abolishing or reforming 
it; and the seholastics had no small number of enemies. The mystics, 
of whom we are presently to speak, were of opinion that all this kind 
of wisdom ought to be banished from the Christian Church. Others, 
who were more moderate, thought that it ought not to be wholly 
suppressed, but that vain and idle questions should be excluded, the 
delirious rage for wrangling and disputation be restrained, and the 
scholastic subtlety be seasoned and tempered with the mystic sim- 
plicity. This was the opinion of the great John Gerson, who is known 
to have been assiduous in correcting the faults of the scholastic tribe.! 
Of the same opinion was Vicolas Cusanus, whose tract on learned 
ignorance is still extant; and likewise Peter de Alliaco, Savonarola, 
and others. 

§ 10. The restorers of the belles lettres and elegant composition 
were no less hostile to this wrangling tribe. Yet they did not all 
possess the same views. For some of them treated the discipline of 
the schools with ridicule and contempt; and thought it deserved to 
be banished altogether, as being nugatory and pernicious to the culture 
of the mind. But others thought it might indeed be suffered to 
exist, but that it ought to be exhibited with the charms of eloquence 
and a purer diction. Of this class was Paul Cortesius, who composed 
a splendid work on the Sentences; in which, as he says, he united 
eloquence with theology, and explained the principal subtleties of the 
scholastics in a polished style of composition.? But the designs of all 
these persons were resisted by the very powerful influence of the 
Dominicans and Franciscans; who excelled in this species of learning, 
and who would not suffer the glory which they had acquired, by 
wrangling and disputing, to become tarnished. 

§ 11. While the scholastics were thus sinking in the estimation of 
men of genius, the mystics were gaining strength, and obtaining 
many friends and supporters. And there were among them several 
excellent men, who can be taxed with but few of the faults of that 
kind of doctrine which they followed; such as Thomas a Kempis, 
the author of the Theologia Germanica, which was commended by 
Luther himself; also Laur. Justinianus, Jerome Savonarolu, and 
others. Yet there were other mystics, as Vincent Ferrerius, Henry 
Harphius, and Bernhardin of Siena, in whom we must carefully 
separate from the precepts of divine wisdom such things as they 
derived from an over-excited imagination, and from that Dionysius 


1 Rich. Simon’s Lettres Choitsies, ii. 269, 1518, fol. [He was of Dalmatia, protono- 


and Critique de la Bibliotheque Eeclés. par 
M. Dupin, i. 491. Jac. Thomasius, Origines 
Histor. Philos. p. 56, and especially, John 
Gerson’s Mithodus Theologiam Studendi, in 
Jo. Launoi’s Historia Gymnasii Navarreni, 
in his Opp. t. iv. P. i. p. 330, &e. ” 
2 It was printed, Rome, 1512, and Basil, 


tarius apostolicus under Alexander VI. and 
Pius II1., and bishop of Urbino, and died 
in 1510, Besides his commentary on the 
Sentences of Lombard, he wrote a Dialogue 
concerning learned men, which was first 
printed at Florence, 1734, Schi.] 
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whom all the mystics held in reverence. The mystics were aided 
against the attacks of the dialecticians, partly by the Platonists, who 
were now in high credit in several places, and partly by certain wise 
and religious men, who were themselves ornaments to the schools. 
For the former extolled Dionysius as being of their way of thinking ; 
and some even commented upon him, as Marsilius Ficimus, that high 
ornament of the Platonic school. The latter advised, and in fact 
attempted, a conjunction of the two kinds of theology; as John 
Gerson, Nicolas Cusanus, Dionysius the Carthusian, and others. 

§ 12. Eminent men now laboured, much more than before, to 
confirm and establish the truth and divinity of the Christian religion 
in general, against all the assaults of its adversaries. ~The prevalence 
of a desire to be useful in this way, appears from such works as the 
treatise on the Truth of the Christian Religion, by Marsilius Ficinus, 
the Triwmph of the Cross by Jerome Savonarola, the Natural 
Theology of Raymund de Sabunde, and other tracts of similar 
character. Against both the Jews and the Saracens, Alphonso de 
Spina contended in his Fortalitium Fider; against the former only, 
James Perezius and Jerome de Ste. Foi; and against the latter only, 
John de Torquemada. And that these labours were needed, will not 
be questioned by one who is aware that the Aristotelians in Italy had 
not a little unsettled the foundations of all religion in their schools ; 
that the senseless jangling of the scholastics had produced, in the 
minds of the more crafty, a contempt for all religion; and that the 
Jews and Saracens lived intermingled everywhere with the Christians. 

§ 13. Of the vain and fruitless endeavours of the Greeks and Latins 
to terminate their disagreements, we have already spoken. After the 
council of Florence, and the violation of the agreement by the Greeks, 
Nicolas V., indeed, again exhorted them to a union; but they turned 
a deaf ear; and three years after this last letter, Constantinople was 
taken by the Turks. And the pontiffs, in all their consultations on 
the subject of a union, since the overthrow of the Greek empire, have 
found the Greek bishops more obdurate and intractable than they 
were before. For there has grown up, in the minds of the Greeks, a 
hatred of the Latins, and especially of the pontifts; because they 
believe that the evils which they experience from their Turkish 
tyrants might have been repelled, if the Latin pontiffs and kings had 
not refused to bring them succour against the Turks. As often, 
therefore, as they deplore their misfortunes, so often also they throw 
blame on the Latins for their insensibility, and their fatal tardiness 
to afford them succour in distress. 

§ 14. Among the Latins, not to mention several minor contests, 
there was brought up again the celebrated controversy respecting the 
blood of Christ, and the worship of it ; which had been moved between 
the Dominicans and the Franciscans, in the preceding century, 
A.D. 1351, at Barcelona; and had not been decided by Clement VI} 
James of Marchia, a celebrated Franciscan, .p. 1462, taught publicly 


‘1 Lu. Wadding’s Ann. Minor. xiii, 58, &e. Jac. Echard’s Seript. Predicat. 1. 650, &e, 
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at Brescia, in a sermon to the people, that the blood shed by Chirist 
was distinct from his divine nature; and of course that it ought not 
to receive divine honours, or the worship called latria. The contrary 
opinion was espoused by the Dominicans. Hence James of Brescia, 
the inquisitors arraigned that Franciscan upon a charge of heresy. 
The pontiff, Pius II., attempted in vain to suppress this controversy 
at the outset ; and, therefore, he ordered it to be investigated by some 
selected theologians. But there were many obstacles, especially the 
power and influence of the two orders who made this a party question 
between them, that prevented any final decision. Therefore, after 
many altercations and disputes, Pius II, in the year 1464, imposed 
silence on both the contending parties; declaring that both opinions 
might be tolerated until the vicar of Christ should have leisure and 
opportunity for examining the subject, and determining which was 
the more correct opinion. Such an opportunity the pontiffs have 
not yet found.! 


CHAPTER IV. 


HISTORY OF RITES AND CEREMONIES. 
§ 1. Rites of the Greeks — § 2. Rites of the Latins. 


§ 1. Tue state of opinion among the Greeks as to the proper way of 
worshipping God, may be learned from the treatise of Simeon of 
Thessalonica on Heresies and Rites.2 From this book it is evident, 
that true religion being lost, a sort of splendid shadow was substi- 
tuted in its place by the leading clergy; and that all religious 
arrangements were made with a view to pomp, and to gratify the 
eyes and the senses of the people. Reasons were, indeed, offered for 
all the ceremonies and regulations which are called sacred. But not- 
withstanding a degree of subtlety and ingenuity, which runs through 
these interpretations of the ceremonies, there is little or nothing of 
truth and good sense in any of them. The origin of the numerous 


1 Waddinge’s Ann. Minor. xiii. 206, &e. 
Natal. Alexander, Hist. Hecles. sec. xv. p. 
17. [The preacher’s doctrine was, that: our 
Lord’s blood, shed during his passion, lost 
the hypostatie union, and consequently, 
during three days, became neither divine 
nor adorable. The inquisitor, being a Do- 
minican, could not overlook the opening, 
thus given by a famous man of the rival 
order, for fastening some stigma upon Fran- 
ciscan divinity. The question, however, 
soon assumed a violent party character 
between the two great mendicant bodies 
and their respective admirers. Hence papal 


interference became indispensable, and Pius 
II. desired to hear a solemn argument upon 
it, by some of the ablest men that each side 
could produce. After a debate of three 
days, Pius’s own judgment, and that of most 
around him, inclined to the Dominicans, but 
his head was full of a crusade, which could 
not be successfully preached up, if the Fran- 
ciscans were opposed or neutral. He there- 
fore adroitly put off both parties. Moreri, 
in voc. Jaques de la Marche. S.] 

2 The contents of it are stated by Jo, Alb, 
Fabricius, Biblioth. Greca, xiv. 64. 
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rites, by which the native beauty of religion is obscured rather than 
adorned, is obscure and not very honourable; and those who would 
fain add splendour to it, by taxing their own ingenuity, are commonly 
forsaken by their wits when they make the attempt. stig 
§ 2, Among the Latins, though all good men wished for a dimi- 
nution of the multitude of ceremonies, feast-days, sacred places, and 
other minutio, yet the pontiffs considered it their duty to enact new 
laws and regulations respecting them. In the year 1456, Caliatus I/1., 
in perpetual remembrance of the raising of the siege of Belgrade, by 
the Turkish emperor Mahomet IJ., ordered the festival of Christ’s 
transfiguration, which had previously been celebrated in some pro- 
vinces by private authority, to be religiously observed over the whole 
Latin world.!. In the year 1476, Situs IV., by a special edict, pro- 
mised remission of sins to those who should religiously keep, from 
year to year, the memorial of the immaculate conception of the 
blessed Virgin. No preceding pontiff had thought proper to ordain 
anything on the subject.2 The other additions that were made to 
the worship of the holy Virgin, to the public and private prayers, to 
the traffic in indulgences,® and the like, are better omitted than 
enumerated particularly ; for there is no need of proof, that, in this 
age, religion was made to consist chiefly in mimic shows and trifling.‘ 


1 [This festival had been observed as 
early as the seventh century, hy the Greeks, 
on the sixth of August; and because, on 
that day, the Turks raised the siege of Bel- 
grade, therefore this festival must be every- 
where celebrated through all future time, 
Lr. 

2 [The doctrine of the wmmaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary was first ad- 
vanced in the twelfth century, by Peter 
Lombard. Thomas Aquinas disputed the 
doctrine; but Scotus maintained it, and 
gave it general currency. The festival of 
her birth was kept as early as the eleventh 
century; and was then observed by certain 
bishops, as by Anselm of Canterbury. By 
other bishops of that age it was opposed, 
Tr. 

ithe popes now caused indulgences to 
be preached in all provinees. The ordinary 
price was five ducats. They promised to 
apply the money to a Turkish war; but they 
often expended it in wars against their 
Christian enemies, in enriching their family 
connexions, and supporting their voluptuous 
extravagance. Neither intelligent princes, 
nor the clergy, looked upon this sale of in- 
dulgences with approbation, They accord- 
ingly made ordinances of various kinds 
against it. For instance, the council of 
Soissons, in the year 1466, says: ‘ Prohi- 
bemus quibuscunque queestoribus, ne in hae 
provincia, pretextu indulgentiarum, praedi- 
cent verbum Dei—aut nihil in suo sermone 
guestuosum exponant.’ In the council of 
Constance, A.D, 1476, the clergy complained 


of the sale of indulgences as a grievance, 
and said of it: ‘Absurda et piarwm awrium 
offensiva, in cancellis, verbum Dei evangeli- 
zando committunt.’ And they enacted, ‘ut 
deinceps queestores ad ambones ecclesiarum 
non Scam oe omnes debent guartam 
partem rectoribus et plebanis solvere.”’ And 
in Harzheim’s Concilia, t. v. Suppl. p. 946, 
it is said of these venders of indulgences :— 
‘Tales collectores emunt et mereantur col- 
lecturas ab ecclesiis, x. xiii. libris denariorum, 
et per annum xl. 1, accumulant—multo 
ampliores pecunias colligunt; facinora et 
scandala committunt, bibunt, noctu ludunt, 
blasphemant, in tabernas per noctes integras 
turpiter consumentes, quod ad Dei honorem 
fideles porrexerunt.’ Sch. ] 

* [To elucidate this by a single example, 
I adduce the following from the Anecdotes 
Eeclésiastiques, Amsterd. 1771, 8vo, ad ann. 
1499. Among the statutes of the cathedral 
of Toul, there is an article with the title, 
Sepelitur Halleluia, It is well known that, 
during the seasons of fasting, Hallelwia, as 
being an expression of joy, was not sung in 
the ancient church. Hence, to honour this 
Halleluia, which, in time of the fasts, was, 
as it were, dead, a solemn funeral was in- 
stituted. On the Saturday night before Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday, children carried through 
the chancel a kind of coffin, to represent 
the dead Hadleluia. The coffin was attended 
by the eross, incense, and holy water. The 
children wept and howled all the way to 
the cloister, where the grave was prepared, 
A custom equally ridiculous was introduced 
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sung for the last time, the boy took a whip 
in his hand, and whipped the top along the 
floor of the church, quite out of the house, 
And this was cilled the Halleluia whip, 


Souctter 0 Alitluia, Schl.) 


into a cathedral near Paris. On the same 
day a boy of the choir brought into the 
church @ top (toupie), around which was 
written Halleluia, in golden letters. And 
when the hour arrived that Halleluia was 
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CHAPTER Y. 
HISTORY OF HERESIES. 


§ 1. The Manichwans and Waldenses —§ 2. Beghards, Schwestriones, Picards or 
Adamites — § 3. The White Brethren —§ 4. The Men of Understanding —§ 6, The 
new Flagellants, 


§ 1. Nerruer the edicts of the popes and emperors, nor the vigilance 
and cruelty of Inquisitors, could prevent in this age ancient sects 
from lurking still in many places, or some new ones from starting 
up. We have already seen the Franciscans waging war against the 
Roman church. In Bosnia and the neighbouring countries, the 
Manichwans or Paulicians, the same as those who were called 
Cathar in Italy, formed new societies without molestation. Stephen 
Thomascus, indeed, the king of Bosnia, abjured the heresy of the 
Manicheans, received baptism from John Carvajal, a Roman cardinal, 
and then expelled the Manichsans from his kingdom.' But he soon 
after changed his mind; and it is certain, that this sect continued to 
inhabit Bosnia, and the adjacent provinces, till the end of the cen- 
tury. The Waldenses collected brethren and adherents, as well in 
other countries of Europe, as in lower Germany, particularly in the 
territories of Brandenburg, in Pomerania, the district of Mecklenberg, 
and Thuringia. Yet it appears, fromm unpublished documents, that 
very many of them were seized by the Inquisitors, and delivered over 
to the secular authorities to be burnt.? 

§ 2. The Brethren and Sisters of the free spirit, or Beghards and 
Schwestriones, as they were called in Germany, or Turlupins, as in 
France,—that is, persons whose mystical views had thrown them into 
a species of frenzy,—did not cease from wandering privately over 
certain parts of France, Germany, and the Netherlands, and especially 
of Suabia and Switzerland, beguiling the minds of the people. Tew 
of their teachers, however, escaped the eyes and the hands of the 


1 See Raph. Volaterranus, Oomment. Ur- 
banus, 1. viii. fol. 289, &c. Aineas Sylvius, 
de Statu Europa sub Krederico IM, ¢. x. in 
Freher's Seriptores Ierum Germanicarun, 
ii. 104, &c. ; 

* (Boniface VIII. had already promised 
an indulgence to every one that should de- 
liver over a heretie to the inquisition; and 

he ordained that this should be considered 


ag equally meritorious with a crusade to the 
Holy Land. This ordinance was renewed 
by the council of Pavia. See Harduin, viii. 
1013, &c. So the provincial council of 
Constance, A.D. 1483, promised indulgences 
to all those who should lend their personal 
aid against the heresies of Wickliffe and. 
Huss. See Harzheim’s Concilia German. 
y, 646, Schl.| 
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Inquisitors.! Upon the breaking out of the religious war in Bohemia, 
between the Hussites and the adherents to the pontiffs, in the year 
1418, a company of these piously-infatuated people went into Bo- 
hemia; and they held their secret meetings, first at Prague, then 
also in other places, and lastly in a certain island. It was one of the 
tenets of this sect, as has been already stated, that those instincts of 
nature, bashfulness, and modesty, indicate a mind not duly purified, 
and not yet brought back to the divine nature, whence it originated : 
hence, that those only are perfect, and in close union with God, who 
are no longer moved by the sight of naked bodies, and who can 
associate with persons of a different sex in a state of complete nudity, 
just as our first parents did, while still uncorrupted. These Beghards, 
accordingly, who by a slight change in the pronunciation of the name, 
conformably to the harder utterance of the Bohemians, were called 
Picards, ordinarily went to their prayers and their religious worship 
without clothing. For this precept, so entirely accordant with their 
religion, was frequently upon their lips: They are not free (that is, 
not duly rescued from the bonds of the body, and converted to God,) 
who wear garments, especially such as cover the thighs. Although 
these people, in their assemblies, committed no offence against chas- 
tity, yet, as might be expected, they fell under the greatest suspicion 
of extreme turpitude and lasciviousness. Credit being given to such 
imputations by John Ziska, the fierce general of the Hussites, he 
attacked this unhappy company of absurdly-religious and delirious 
people in the year 1421, slew some of them, and expressed a wish 
that the rest might be cut off by fire. This punishment the unhappy 
men cheerfully endured, according to the fashion of their intrepid 
sect, which looked upon death with astonishing indifference.2? They 


1 Felix Malleolus, or Hiimmerlein, in his 
Descriptio Lolihardorum, which is subjoined 
to his book Contra Validos Mendicantes, 
Opp. signat. ¢ 2, a. has drawn up a cata- 
logue, though an imperfect one, of the Beg- 


inquisitorem judicio seculari traditus et 
incineratus fuit. Alius fuit, qui velut 
Beghardus infra Rhenum—tandem Vi- 
eune in Pictaviensi diccesi incineratus 
est. Dicebat, Christum in se, et se in 


hards burnt in Switzerland and the adjacent 
countries during this century. This Felix, 
in his books against the Beghards and Loll- 
hards (either intentionally, or being deceived 
by the ambiguity of the terms), has con- 
founded the three classes of persons on whom 
the appellation of Beghards or Lollhards 
was usually bestowed ; viz. (1)the Tertiaries 
of the more rigid Franciscans; (2) the 
Brethren of the free spirit; and (3) the 
Cellite Brethren, or Alexians. The same 
error occurs in numberless other writers. 
[See also Harzheim’s Concil. v. 464, where 
thereisan ordinance of the provincial council 
of Constance, a.p. 1468, and another A.p, 
1476, against the Lollhards and Begutte, 
and especially the Zertiarii. Here doubt- 
less belongs what John Nieder states, in his 
Formicariwm, lib. iii. ‘Fuit Fratricellus seu 
Beghardus secularis, qui in eremo austeram 
vitam vixit, et durissimam regulam tenuit 
a Constantino episcopo captus, per 


= 


Christo esse-—Currit in partibus Suevie, 
inter personas utriusque sexus, seculares et 
ecclesiasticas, heeresis et hypocrisis tam 
enormis, ut eam ad plenum exprimere non 
audeam. Omnia licere; non jejunant, occulte 
laborant in festis ecclesize ; caeremonias om- 
nes, tanquam animalium hominum, spernunt; 
virginitatem — superstitiones esse; pro mi- 
nimo ducunt, non obedire paps aut pastori- 
bus aliis. Sacerdos quidam feminis persuasit, 
verecundiam abnegandam; coram clericis 
talibus se denudarent sed sine coitu—con- 
jacebant clerici uno lecto, nee ad lapsum 
carnis procedebant. De alta perfectione lo- 
quuntur — stilum librorum subtilissimorum 
in nostro vulgari periculose, ut vereor, scrip- 
torum didicerunt — czeremonias, festivitates, 
missas, contemnunt,’ &e. Schi.] 

2 See Jo. Lasitius, Historia Fratrum 
Bohemorum Manuscripta, lib. ii. § 76. &e. 
who shows fully, that the Hussites and the 
Bohemian brethren had no connexion with 
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were also commonly called Adamites, because they wished to follow 
the example of Adam in his state of innocence. The ignominious 
name of Beghards, or, as the Bohemians pronounced it, Picards,! 
which was the appropriate designation of this little company, was 
afterwards transferred by their enemies to all those Hussites and 
Bohemians that contended with the Roman church; for these, as is 
well known, were called by the common people the Picard Brethren. 

§ 3. In Italy, a new sect, that of the White-clad Brethren, or the 
Whites,’ produced no little excitement among the people. Near the 
beginning of the century, a certain unknown priest descended from 
the Alps, clad in a white garment, with an immense number of people 
of both sexes in his train, all clothed like their leader, in white linen; 
whence their name of the White Brethren.2 This multitude marched 
through various provinces, following a cross borne by the leader of 
the sect; and, by a great show of piety, so captivated the people, 
that numberless persons of every kind joined its ranks. Their chief 
exhorted them to appease the wrath of God, inflicted on himself 
voluntary punishments, recommended a war against the Turks, who 
were in possession of Palestine, and pretended to have divine visions. 
Boniface [X., fearing some plot, ordered the leader of this host to be 
apprehended, and committed to the flames. After his death, the 
multitude gradually dispersed. Whether the man died in innocence 
or in guilt, is not ascertained. For some writers of the greatest 
fidelity assert, that he was by no means a bad man, and that he was 
put to death from envy; but others declare him to have been con- 


victed of the most atrocious crimes.°® 


these Picards. The other writers on the 
subject are mentioned by Isaac de Beausobre, 
Dissert. sur les Adamites de Bohéme; an- 
nexed to Jac. Lenfant’s Histoire de la Guerre 
des Hussites. This very learned author takes 
the utmost pains to vindicate the character 
of the Bohemian Picards or Adamites, who 
he supposes were Waldenses, and holy and 
excellent men, falsely aspersed» by their 
enemies. But all his efforts are vain. For 
it can be demonstrated from the most unex- 
ceptionable documents, that the fact was as 
stated in the text; and any one will readily 
think so, who has a fuller knowledge of the 
history and the sects of those times than 
this industrious man possessed, who was not 
well versed in the history of the middle ages, 
nor altogether free from prepossessions. [See 
especially Aineas Sylvius, Historta Bohemica, 
cap. 41. Schi.] 

1 The Germans alsofrequently pronounced 
the word Beghard, Pyckard. See Mencke- 
nius, Scriptores German. ii. 1521. 

2 Fratres albati, seu Candidi. 

8 [*Theodoric de Niem tells us, that it 
was from Scotland that this sect came, and 
that their leader gave himself out for the 
prophet Elias. Sigonius and Platina in- 
form us that this enthusiast came from 
France; and that he was clothed in white, 


carried in his aspect the greatest modesty 
and seduced prodigious numbers of people 
of both sexes and of all ages; that his fol- 
lowers (called penitents), among whom were 
several cardinals and priests, were clothed 
in white linen down to their heels, with caps 
that covered their whole faces, except their 
eyes ; that they went in great troops of ten, 
twenty, and forty thousand, from one city 
to another, calling out for mercy and singing 
hymns; that wherever they came they were 
received with great hospitality, and made 
innumerable proselytes; that they fasted, or 
lived upon bread and water, during the time 
of their pilgrimage, which continued gene- 
rally nine or ten days. See Annal.Mediol. 
ap. Muratori,—Niem, 1. ii. c. 16. Macel.] 

41° What Dr. Mosheim hints but obscurely 
here, is further explained by Sigonius and 
Platina, who tell us that the pilgrims men- 
tioned in the preceding note stopped at 
Viterbo, and that Boniface, fearing lest the 
priest, who headed them, designed by their 
assistance to seize upon the pontificate, sent 
a body of troops thither, who apprehended 
the false prophet, and carried him to Rome, 
where he was burnt.’ Macl.] 

5 See Jae. Lenfant’s Hist. dw Concile de 
Pise, i. 102. Poggius, Hist. Florentina, 
1], iii. p. 122, Mare, Anton, Sabellicus, 
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§ 4. In the year 1411, there was discovered in the Netherlands, 
and especially at Brussels, a sect which was projected and propagated 
by digidius Cantor,' an illiterate man, and William of Hildenissen, 
a Carmelite; the members of which wished to be known as the Men 
of Understanding. Among this body of men there were not a few 
things deservedly reprehensible; which were derived, perhaps, in a 
great measure from the mystic system. For these people professed 
to have divine visions; denied that anyone can correctly understand 
the holy Scriptures, unless he is divinely illuminated; promised a 
new divine revelation, better and more perfect than the Christian ; 
taught that the resurrection had taken place already in the person of 
Christ, and that another, of the bodies of the dead, was not to be 
expected; maintained that the internal man is not defiled by the 
deeds of the external; and inculcated that hell itself will have an 
end, and that all, both men and devils, will return to God, and 
attain to eternal felicity. This sect appears to have been a branch of 
the Brethren and Sisters of the free spirit; for they asserted, that a 
new law of the Holy Spirit, and of spiritual liberty, was about to be 
promulged. Yet there were opinions held by its members which 
show that they were not entirely void of understanding. They 
inculeated, for example (I.), that Jesus Christ alone had merited 
eternal life for the human race; and, consequently, that men could 
not acquire for themselves future bliss by their own deeds; (II.) 
that presbyters, to whom people confess their iniquities, cannot pardon 
sins, but that only Jesus Christ forgives men their sins; (III.) that 
voluntary penances are not necessary to salvation. Yet these and 
some other tenets, Peter de Alliaco, the bishop of Cambray, who 
broke up this sect, pronounced to be heretical, and commanded 
William of Hildenissen to abjure.? 

§ 5. In Germany, and particularly in Thuringia and lower Saxony, 
the Flagellants were still troublesome; but they were very different 
from those earlier /lagellants who travelled in regular bands from 
province to province. These new Flagellants rejected almost all 
religion, and the external worship of God, together with the sacra- 
ments; and founded all their hopes of salvation on faith and flagel- 
lation ; to which, perhaps, they might add some strange notions 
respecting an evil spirit, and some other things, which are but ob- 
securely stated by the ancient writers. The leader of the sect in 
Thuringia, and particularly at Sangerhausen, was one Conrad Schmidt, 
who was burnt in the year 1414, with many others, by the zeal and 


Enneades Rhapsodie Historice, Enneas LX, 
lib. ix. Opp. i. 839, Basil, 1560, fol. 

1 [Gilles le Chantre. Z| 

2 See the records in Steph. Baluze’s Mis- 
cellanea, ii. 277, &e. [The mystical principles 
of these people are evinced by a passage of 
these records, in which A%gidius is said to 
have taught: ‘Ego sum salvator hominum; 
per me yidebunt Christum, sicut per Chris- 
tum Patrem:’ and also by their coincidence 


with the Brethren of the free spirit, as 
teaching, that the period of the old law was 
the times of the Father; the period of the 
new law, the times of the Son; and the 
remaining period, that of the Holy Ghost, 
or Elias. Yet it is manifest from these 
records, that William of Hildesheim or Hil- 
denissen, as being a man of learning, would 
have been able to state his tenets more 
clearly and distinctly, Schl. 
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industry of Henry Schonefeld, a famous inquisitor, at that time, in 
Germany.' At Quedlinburg, one Nicolas Schaden was committed 
to the flames. At Halberstadt, a.p. 1481, Berthold Schade was seized, 
but escaped death, it appears, by retracting.? And from the records 
of those times a long list may be made out of Flagellants, whom the 


Inquisitors, in Germany, put to death by fire. 


1 Exeerpta Monachi Pirnensis, in Jo. 
Burch. Menckenius, Seriptores Rerwm Ger- 
manicar. U. 1521. Chronicon Monaster. in 
Anton. Matthzus, Analecta Veter. vi, v. 
71.  Chronicon Magdeb. in Meibomius, 
Scriptores Rerwm Germanicar. ii. 362, &e. 
I have before me sixteen Articles of the 
Flagellants, which Conrad Schmidt is said 
to haye copied from the manuscript at Wal- 
kenried, and which were committed to writing 
by an Inguisitor of Brandenborch, a.p. 1411. 
The following is a concise summary of these 
articles. All things that the Roman church 
teaches respecting the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments, purgatory, prayers for the dead, and 
the like, are false and vain. On the con- 
trary, whoever believes, simply, what is con- 
tained in the Apostles’ Creed, frequently 
repeats the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ave Maria, 
and at certain periods lacerates his body 


with scourging, and thus punishes himself 
for the sins he commits, will attain eternal 
salvation. [The same thing appears also 
from the fifty Articles of this Flagellant, 
which were condemned in the council of 
Constance, and may be seen in Von der 
Hardt’s Acta Concilii Constant. t. i. pt. 1. p. 
127. In the same Acts (iii. 92, &c.) we find 
a letter of John Gerson, addressed to Vin- 
cent Ferrerius, who was much inclined 
towards the sect of the Flagellants, dated 
July 9th, 1417. This letter is also in the 
works of Gerson, published by Du Pia, t. ii. 
pt. iv. together with his tract, Contra Sectam 
Flagellantium. Schl.) 

2 The records of this transaction were 
published by Jo. Erh. Kappius, in his Re- 
latio de Rebus Theologicis Antiquis et Novis, 
A.D. 1747, p. 475, &e. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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§ 1. The order of the narration must be changed —§ 2. The history divided into the 
general and the particular — § 3. The general history — § 4. The particular history — 
§ 5. History of the Reformation. 


§ 1. In narrating the Christian history of more modern times, it is 
out of our power to keep up the same order that we followed in 
detailing transactions of an earlier date. For since the face of Chris- 
tian affairs underwent a signal change in the sixteenth century, and 
many more societies than there had been before, arose among those 
who worship Christ, widely differing in doctrines and institutions, 
and regulating their conduct by different principles, all the various 
transactions among professed Christians can by no means be exhibited 
so as to form, as it were, a single and continuous picture. On the 
contrary, as the bond of union among Christians was completely rent 
asunder, their history must be unfolded in compartments; and of 
these there must be as many as the sects of any name that started 
into being. 

§ 2. Nevertheless, much that happened belongs to the whole Chris- 
tian world, and religion generally considered, nor is any single body 
exclusively concerned in it. And as the knowledge of these general 
facts throws much light on the history of the particular communities, 
as well as on the general state of the Christian world, they ought to 
be treated by themselves. Hence the work before us will be divided 
into two principal parts: the one, the general history of the Christian 
church ; and the other, the particular. 

§ 3. The general history will embrace all those facts and occur- 
rences which may be referred to the Christian religion as such, or 
absolutely considered; and which, in some sense, acted upon the 
whole body of Christ’s disciples, deplorably disunited as they were in 
other things. We shall, therefore, mention both additions to the. 
Christian commonwealth, and diminutions of it, without regard to the 
particular sects that were instrumental in these changes. Nor shall 
we omit those institutions and doctrines which were received by all 
the Christian communities, or, at least, by most of them, and which, 
consequently, wrought some alteration almost everywhere. 

§ 4. In the particular history, we shall take a survey of the several 
communities into which the Christian world is divided. Then, again, 
the matter will not inaptly fall into two divisions. First, it is fitting 
to consider what occurred in the more ancient communities of Chris- 
tians, whether in the East or in the West. Secondly, what occurred 
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in the more recent communities, which arose after the reformation of 
both doctrine and discipline in Germany. In describing the condition 
and character of each particular sect, we shall pursue, as far as prac- 
ticable, the method pointed out in the general Introduction to these 
Institutes. For, according to our conceptions, the less any one re- 
cedes from this method, the less likely will he be to miss information, 
upon which depends an accurate knowledge of some Christian society’s 
affairs. 

§ 5. At the head of all the things that have happened among 
Christians since the fifteenth century, stands that highly celebrated 
amendment of religion and its appendages, which is commonly called 
the Reformation. This has had, in fact, more influence on the 
Christian body than any other event since the date of our Saviour’s 
birth. Commencing from small beginnings in Saxony, it not only 
spread in a short space of time over all Europe, but also affected, in 
no slight degree, the other quarters of the globe; and it may be 
justly regarded as the first and principal cause of all those great 
ecclesiastical, and even those civil revolutions and changes, which 
have rendered the history of the subsequent times, quite to the 
present day, so interesting and important. The face of all Europe 
was changed after that event; and our own times are experiencing, 
and future times will experience, both the inestimable advantages 
that arose from it, and the inconveniences to which it gave occasion.! 
Wherefore, the history of an event so great as to be intimately con- 
nected with almost every other, demands a distinct and prominent 
place. Let us now, then, enter upon the task, and give a compen- 
dious view of the modern history of the Christian church, according 
to the method here proposed.’ 


1 [See C. Villiers, on the Spirit and Influ- 
ence of the Reformation, from the French, 
1807, 8vo. Zr.] 

* [Dr. Mosheim still proceeds by centuries. 
On the sixteenth century he divides his his- 
tory into three Sections. I. The history of 
the Reformation, in four chapters. II. The 
general history of the church, in a single 
chapter. III. The particular history of the 
several sects or communities, in two parts. 
Part first embraces the ancient communities, 
viz. the Latin and the Greek, or Oriental 
churches, in distinct chapters. Part second 


includes, in separate chapters, the history of 
the Lutheran, the Reformed, the Anabaptist, 
or Mennonite, and the Socinian churches. 
On the seventeenth century he makes but two 
sections: I. The general history, in a single 
chapter. II. The particular history, di- 
vided into parts and chapters, as in the 
preceding century; except that, among the 
modern sects, he assigns distinet chapters 
to the <Arminians, the Quakers, and an 


ne chapter to several minor sects. 
Pal 


” 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


SECTION I. 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THIS SECTION. 


Tue history of the Reformation, as it is called, is too extensive to be 
comprehended in one unbroken narrative, without wearying the 
reader. For the convenience, therefore, of such as are just entering 
upon the study of it, and as an assistance to their memories, we shall 


divide it into four parts. 


The First of these will describe the state of the Christian Church 


before the Reformation began. 


The seconp will detail the history of the incipient Reformation, 
till the presentation of the Augsburg Confession to the envperor. 


The ratrp will continue the history from that period till the com- 
mencement of the war of Smaleald. 


The rourta will carry it down to the peace granted to the friends 
of the Reformation, a.v. 1555.—This distribution arises naturally 


from the history itself.! 


1 The historians of the Reformation, as 
well the primary as the secondary, and both 
the general and the particular, are enume- 
rated by Phil. Fred, Hane (who is himself 
to be ranked among the better writers on 
thissubject), in his Historia Sacrorum a B. 
Luthero Emendatorwum, pars i. cap. i. p.1,&e. 
and by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, in his Centi- 
JSolium Lutheranum, pt. i. ¢. 187, p. 863. 


[Also by Walch, Biblioth. Theol. iti, 618.] 
The principal of these historians must be 
consulted by those who desire proof of what 
we shall briefly relate in this section. For 
it would be needless to be repeating every 
moment the names of Sleidan, Seckendorf, 
and the others, who ‘stand pre-eminent in 
this branch of history. 
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CHAPTER I. 
STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH WHEN THE REFORMATION COMMENCED. 


§ 1, At the beginning of the century, all was tranquil —§ 2. Complaints against the 
pontiffs and the clergy were ineffectual — § 3. Revival of learning — § 4. The pontiffs, 
Alexander VI. and Pius IUI.—§ 5. Julius II. —§ 6. The council of Pisa — § 7. 
Leo X.—§ 8. Avarice of the pontiffs— § 9. They are inferior to councils — § 10. 
Corruption of the inferior clergy —§ 11. State of the monks — § 12. The Dominicans 
— § 13. State of the universities and of learning — § 14. Theology —§ 16. Liberty to 
dispute about religion — § 16. The public religion — § 17. Miserable condition of the 
people — § 18. A reformation desired — § 19, The mystics. 


§ 1. Wuen the century began, no danger seemed to threaten the 
pontiffs. For those grievous commotions which had been raised in 
the preceding centuries by the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the Beg- 
hards, and others, and afterwards by the Bohemians, had been sup- 
pressed and extinguished by the sword and by management. The 
Waldenses, that survived in the valleys of Piedmont, fared hard, and 
had few resources; and their utmost wish was, that they might 
transmit, as an inheritance to their posterity, that obscure corner of 
Europe which lies between the Alps and the Pyrenees. Those 
Bohemians who were displeased with the Romish doctrines, from 
their want of power and their ignorance, could attempt nothing; and 
therefore were rather despised than feared. 

§ 2. Complaints indeed were uttered, not only by private persons, 
but also by the most powerful sovereigns, and by whole nations, 
against the uncontrollable domination of the Roman pontiffs; the 
frauds, violence, avarice, and injustice of the Roman court; the in- 
solence, tyranny, and eagerness to grow rich of the papal legates; the 
crimes, ignorance, and enormous licentiousness of priests of every 
kind, as well as of the monks; and finally, of the unfairness and 
pressure of the Roman laws. Hence desires were now publicly ex- 
pressed, as had been the case in generations long gone by, that some 
general council would undertake a Reformation of the Church, in its 
head and in its members.’ But these complaints the pontiffs could 
safely set at defiance. For they came from those who entertained no 
doubt of the sovereign pontiff’s supreme power in matters of religion ; 


1 These accusations have been collected the pontiffs and the clergy, are exhibited by 
in great abundance by the most learned Jac. Fred. Georgius, in his Gravamina Im- 
writers. See, among many others,Val. Ern, peratoris e¢ Nationis German. adversus 
Léscher’s Acta et Documenta Reformationis, Sedem Roman. ec. vii. p. 261, &e. Nor do 
t. i. c. v. We. p. 105, &e. c. ix. p. 181, &e. the more intelligent and candid among the 
and Ern, Salom. Cyprian’s Preface to Wm. adherents to the pontiffs at this day deny 
Ern. Tenzel’s Historia Reformat. Lips.1717, that the church, before Luther arose, was 
8vo. The complaints of the Germans in grossly corrupt. 
particular, respecting the wrongs done by 
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nor did the parties go themselves about the work which was so much 
desired. They determined upon waiting for relief, either from Rome, 
or from a council. Yet it was manifest, that so long as the power of 
the pontiffs remained inviolate, the opulence and the corruptions of 
the church and of the clergy could not be diminished in any consider- 
able degree. . 

§ 3. Nor were the pontiffs any more alarmed by that most aus- 
picious revival of learning in many countries of Europe, which 
brought forward an unusual supply of able men. This event, by 
dissipating the clouds of ignorance, awakened in many minds the 
love of truth and liberty. Among these, there were several, as 
appears from the examples of Hrasmus and others, who ridiculed and 
exposed, good-humouredly but poignantly, the wrong-headedness of 
the priests, the superstitions of the times, the corruptions of the 
Roman court, the clownish manners and barbarism of the monks, 
The root itself, however, of all the evil, and of the public calamity, 
namely, the jurisdiction of the pontiffs, which was falsely called 
canonical, and the inveterate prejudice respecting a vicegerent of 
Christ located at Rome, no one dared resolutely attack. And the 
pontifis very justly concluded, that so long as these ramparts remained 
entire, their sovereignty and the tranquillity of the church would be 
secure, whatever even of menace and assault some individuals might 
put forth. Besides, they had at their disposal not only punishments 
with which to coerce the refractory, but also honours and emolu- 
ments with which to conciliate the more daring and contentious. 

§ 4. Hence, the Roman bishops reigned securely and free from 
every fear, giving way to their lusts, and vices of every sort, just as 
they were impelled by an innate depravity of mind. Alexander VI., 
a monster of a man, and inferior to no one of the most abandoned 
tyrants of antiquity, marked the commencement of the century with 
his horrid crimes and villanies. He died suddenly, a.p. 1503, from 
poison which he had prepared for others, if the common report is 
true, or from old age and sickness, if others are to be believed.' His 
successor, Pius I1I., dying at the end of twenty-six days, was followed 
by Julian de Roveria, who took the name of Julius II., and whom 
artifices and bribes placed upon the papal throne. 

§ 5. That this Julius II. possessed, besides other vices, very great 
ferocity, arrogance, vanity, and a mad passion for war, is proved by 
abundant testimony. He first, after negotiating an alliance with the 
emperor and the king of France, made war upon the Venetians,’ 


[‘ Le 


1 See Alexander Gordon’s Life of Alex- 
ander VI.; in French, from the English, 
Amsterd. 1732, 2 vols. 8vo; also another 
life of him, by a very learned and ingenious 
man, written with more candour and more 
moderation, and, together with a Life of Leo 
X., subjoined to the first volume of the 
Histoire du Droit Public Heclésiastique Fran- 
gots, par M. D. B, Lond. 1752, 4to. . 

® See Du Bos, Histoire de la Ligue de 


Cambray, Hague, 1710, 2 vols. 8yo. 
pape Jules IT. avait Pinappréciable avantage 
de rencontrer l’oceasion de satisfaire, sans 
employer la violence, les prétentions de sa 
famille ; il lui procura le patrimoine d’Urbin, 
Aprés il put se livrer, sans étre troublé, 4 
sa passion personnelle ; au penchant de faire 
la guerre, de conquérir, mais en fayeur de 
lFelise, du siége papal lui-méme, Quelques 
autres papes avaient cherché 4 donner deg 
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He next Jaid siege to Ferrara. At last, drawing the Venetians, the 
Swiss, and the Spaniards to engage in the war with him, he made an 
attack upon Lewis XII, king of France. Nor, so long as he lived, 
did he cease from disturbing and agitating every part of Europe. 
Who can doubt, that, under a vicar of Jesus Christ, who followed 
camps, and sought renown from eminence in war, all things, divine 
and human, must have gone to ruin, leaving subverted and obscured, 
not only external discipline, but even the very spirit of religion itself 
besides ? 

§ 6. Amidst these ills, however, there sprang up some slender 
prospect of the reform so long ardently desired. For Lewis XIJ., king 
of France, threatened, on some coins issued by him, that he would 
completely overthrow the Romish power, which he designated by the 
name of Babylon.’ Moreover, some cardinals of the Roman court, 
relying on the authority of this king and of the emperor, summoned 
a council at Pisa, in the year 1511, to curb the madness of the 
pontiff, and to deliberate on measures for a general reformation of 
the inveterate corruptions in religion. But Julius, confiding in the 
power of his allies and in his own resources, laughed at this angry 
undertaking. Lest anything, however, should be omitted likely to 
render its efforts unavailing, he called another council in the Lateran 


palace, a.D. 1512.? 


principautés 4 leurs neveux, a leurs fils; 
Jules II., au contraire, fit consister toute 
son ambition 4 étendre l'état de lKglise. 
Tl doit en étre regardé comme le fondateur.’ 
(Ranke, Hist. de la Papauteé, i. 84.) Every 
pope, then, was to be thought little concerned 
with views of his station as a public trust, 
until he had made a selfish provision for 
the importunate crayings of his own illegiti- 
mate children or other relatives, Julius was 
more highly principled than many of his 
predecessors, because he set bounds to the 
ereediness of kindred, and being so fortunate 
as to secure a reasonable aggrandisement for 
his family at the outset, he laboured after- 
wards for the aggrandisement of his see. 
He wasthus enabled to secure a considerable 
degree of popularity for his turbulent ambi- 
tion. ‘Le monde de cette époque regardait 
comme une entreprise glorieuse et méme 
religieuse, celle de youloir rétablir l'état de 
lEglise ; toutes les actions du pape ayaient 
ce seul et unique but: toutes ses pensées 
étaient identifiées et exaltées par lidée de 
cette mission.’ Ranke,i.87. S| 

1 See Christ. Sigism. Liebe’s Commentatio 
de Numis Ludovict XII. Epigraphe, Pur- 
pam Bapytonis Nomun, tnsegnibus, Lips. 
1717, 8vo. Compare, however, the The- 
saurus Epistolicus Crozianus, i. 288, 248. 
Colonia’s Hist. Littér. de Lyon, ii. 443, &e. 
and others: for it is well known that there 
has been much dispute respecting these 
coins, and the object of them. [Liebe has 
given engravings of these coins. On the 


In this body, the acts of the assembly at Pisa 


one side was the king’s likeness, and his 
title ; on the other side, the arms of France 
surrounded with the inscription: Perdam 
Babillonis (instead of Babylonis) Nomen ; 
or also simply, Perdam Babillonem. Har- 
duin understood Babylon here to denote 
the city of Cairo in Egypt; and he explained 
the coin of a military expedition, which 
Lewis contemplated against the Turks. But 
Liebe has fully confuted this ingenious 
Jesuit; and has shown, that Babylon means 
Rome together with the pope, and that the 
threatened yengeance was aimed by the 
king against the pontiff And that the 
French church was not opposed to the de- 
signs of the king, appears from the con- 
clusions of the council of Tours, which are 
mentioned in the following note. See Du 
Pin’s Nowvelle Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ke- 
clésiast. xiii. 18, 14, and Gerdes, Historia 
Hvangelit Seculo XVI. per Europam Reno- 
vati, t. iv. Append. No. 1. Schl.) 

2 Jo. Harduin’s Concilia, ix. 1559, &e. 
[Lewis XII. was not an enemy to be de- 
spised. He made preparations for a war 
against the pope, which were certainly great 
and imposing. He assembled the clergy of 
France, first at Orleans, and then at Tours 
(see Harduin, le. p. 1655); and proposed 
to them the following questions :—1. Is it 
lawful for the pope to make war upon tem- 
poral princes, whose territories do not belong 
to the church? No.—2. May the prince, in 
such a case, lawfully oppose ferce to force, 
and fall upon the territories of the church, 
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were indignantly condemned and annulled. And, undoubtedly, very 
dire decrees against Zewis and others would have followed, if death 
had not overtaken this most daring pontiff, a.p, 1513, while actually 
employed in the preparation of them. 

§ 7. His successor, Leo X., of the Medicean family, who was elected 
in the year 1513, was of a milder disposition, but no better guardian 
of religion and piety. The friend of learned men, and himself 
learned, according to the standard of that age, he devoted a part of 
his time to conversation with persons of erudition, but a larger por- 
tion of it to such things as gratify the senses and amuse the mind. 
Of all care and business he was impatient, but extravagant, luxurious, 
and vain; perhaps also, as no obscure report would have us think, 
positively impious. Yet he did not neglect the interests and the 
grandeur of the Roman see. For he took good care that nothing 
should be sanctioned in the Lateran council, which Julius had as- 
sembled and left sitting, favourable to the long-wished-for Reforma- 


not to conquer and retain them, but to 
disable the pope from carrying on the war? 
Yes.—3. May a prince refuse obedience to 
a pope, who is his enemy, and who makes 
unjust war upon him? Yes: so far as is 
necessary for his own security and that of 
his people-—4. In that case, how are those 
affairs to be conducted, which, ordinarily, 
are referred to the decision of the pontiff? 
Answer: in the manner prescribed by the 
Pragmatic Sanction.—6. May a Christian 
prince defend with arms another prince, who 
is under his protection, against the assaults 
of the pope? (This question referred to the 
duke of Ferrara, who was involved in war 
with the pope.) Yes—6. If the pope and 
a prince disagree, whether a case between 
them belongs to the ecclesiastical or the 
civil jurisdiction, and the prince wishes to 
leave it to referees, and the pope will not 
consent, but draws the sword, may the 
prince stand on the defensive, and call on 
his allies to help him? Yes.—7. If a pope 
pronounces an unjust sentence against a 
prince [with whom he is at variance, and 
who cannot safely appear at Rome to defend 
his cause], is that sentence binding? No. 
—8. If the pope, in such a case, should lay 
the prince and his realm under an interdict, 
what is to be done? Such an interdict 
would be itself a nullity. [See the questions 
and answers at full length, in Gerdes’ Hist. 
Evangelii Seculo XVI. per Europam Reno- 
vati, t.iv. Append. No.1. Tr.] After these 
preparatory steps, Lewis went still further, 
and purposed to haye a general council called 
against the pope. The emperor Maximilian 
united in the measure, and three cardinals 
lent their aid to the business. The council 
was opened at Pisa, a.p. 1d1l; and after a 
few sessions removed to Milan. The pope 
was cited by the fathers to appear at Milan ; 


and was afterwards suspended. But as the 
pope had now brought about a reconcilia- 
tion with the emperor, and as nearly all the 
assembled prelates were from France, the 
decrees of this council were nowhere re- 
ceived except in France. The council 
assembled by the pope in the Lateran 
church at Rome, to oppose that of Pisa, was 
somewhat larger than the other, yet too 
small for a general g¢ouncil; and besides, 
was composed almost exclusively of Italians. 
It may therefore be regarded rather as a 
provincial than as a general council. It 
held eleyen sessions in all. In the first, it 
was determined to take up the subjects of 
the division caused by the council of Pisa, 
the reformation of the church, a pacification 
among Christian princes, and a war against 
the Turks. In the second, the convention 
of Pisa was declared to be irregular. In 
the third, the emperor haying now sided 
with this council, severe bulls were issued 
against France. In the fourth, the abroga- 
tion of the Pragmatic Sanction was taken 
up. In the fifth, simony in the election of 
popes was forbidden, and the French church 
cited to appear on the subject of the above- 
named Sanction. Soon after, Julius died; 
and in the sixth and seventh sessions, the 
council was adjourned, both by the new 
pope, Leo X., and by the votes of its mem- 
bers. In the eighth session, Lewis XII. 
was present by his envoys; and the pope 
forbade the studying of philosophy, more 
than five years, without proceeding to 
theology and jurisprudence. The ninth 
and tenth sessions were devoted to trivial 
matters, which did not satisfy the expecta- 
tions raised concerning a reformation of the 
church, At length the council closed, in its 
eleventh session, May 16th, 1517. Sch/.] 
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tion; and at Bologna, A.p. 1515, he persuaded Francis J., king of 
France, to allow the abrogation of the ordinance called the Pragmatic 
Sanction, which had long been odious to the pontiffs, and to cause 
others, under the name of Concordats, to be imposed upon his sub- 
jects, in spite of their extreme indignation.' 

§ 8. Besides the intolerable lust of dominion, and for oppressing 
every one, which allowed these pontiffs no repose, they had also an 
insatiable desire to draw money from every province of the Christian 
world into Rome, in order to support their power, and purchase 
friends. They might seem, indeed, as heads of the Christian state, 
entitled, upon reasonable and creditable grounds, to demand tribute 
from their subjects. For who can deny that the sovereign ruler of a 
commonwealth (and such the pontiffs claimed to be) is entitled to a 
revenue from the whole state? But as the term tribute was too 
offensive, and would excite the indignation of the temporal sovereigns, 
the pontiffs managed the affair more discreetly, and robbed the un- 
wary of their money by various artifices concealed under an appearance of 
religion.? Among these artifices, what were called indulgences, that 
is, liberty to buy off the punishments incurred by sins by contributing 


money to pious uses, held a distinguished place. 


And to these re- 


course was had, as often as the papal treasury became exhausted, to 


1 The Pragmatic Sanction of the French 
is extant in Harduin’s Concilia, viii. 1949. 
The Concordat is in the same work, ix. 1867, 
also in Godfr. Will. Leibnitz, Mantissa Co- 
dicis Diplomat. pt. 1. p. 158, &e. Add pt. 
i. p. 858, &e. For a history of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, and of the Concordat that 
succeeded it, see Gilbert Burnet’s History 
of the Reformation of England, 111. 3. Bou- 
lay’s Hist. Acad, Paris. vi. 61—109,. Du 
Clos, Hist. de Lows XI. Hist. du Droit 
Keclésiastique Francois, t.i. diss, ix. p. 415, 
Add Menagiana, iii, 285, [See also cent. 
XVe pr il, @, 2,,9 16, move. 27] 

2 [Whoever would learn the whole art 
and mystery of the financial concerns of the 
Roman court, may consult Le Bret’s Maga- 
zine for Civil and Ecclesiastical History, 
and the Kecelesiastical Laws of Catholic 
States, ii. 605, and iii. 8, where is an essay, 
entitled History of the Roman chancery 
regulations; and also an essay by a learned 
Neapolitan, on the Roman chancery regu- 
lations and the reservation of benefices. 
And if any one wishes to form an idea of 
the productiveness of these chancery regu- 
lations, he need only compute the part of 
them relating to Annates. Of these Luther 
made a computation, in his tract entitled, 
Legatio Adriant Pape, §c., which contains 
an essay on the nature of Annates; Wit- 
temb. 1538, 4to. A still fuller account may 
be seen in the tract published by Marcellus 
Silver, at Campo Flore, near Rome, 1514, 
under the title of Tawa Cancellarie Apos- 
tolice, et Taxa Sancte Penitentie, and 


which was republished at Cologne by Colini, 
1515, and at Paris, 1520, and afterwards 
in the Supplement to the Councils, vol. vi. 
It occurs also in the Oceanus Juris, or the 
Tractatus Tractatuum, t. xv. pt. 1. p. 368, 
&e. [It has been frequently published, 
with notes and comments, and some di- 
versity in the text; whence the Catholics 
placed it in the list of bocks prohibited, as 
being perverted by the Protestants. See 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire Hist. Crit. art. Pinet 
and Bank (Lawrence). Tr.] It contains 
the tariff of dues to be paid to the papal 
chancery for all absolutions, dispensations, 
&e. According to this book, a dean may 
be absolved from a murder for twenty 
crowns. A bishop or abbot may, for three 
hundred livres, commit a murder whenever 
he pleases. And for one-third of that sum 
any clergyman may be guilty of unchastity, 
under the most abominable circumstances. 
The ingenuous French catholic divine, 
Claude Espence, in his Comment. in Hpist. 
ad Titum, Opp. i. 479, indignantly wrote 
concerning this book, ‘ Prostat et veluti in 
queestu pro meretrice sedet palam,’ &c. that 
is, ‘there is a book extant, which, like a 
venal prostitute, appears openly before the 
public here at Paris, and is now for sale, as 
it long has been, entitled, Taxa Oamere seu 
Cancellarie Apostolice, from which more 
crimes can be learned than from all the 
writings concerning the vices ; and in which 
licence is promised to very many, and abso- 
lution offered to all purchasers.’ Schi.] 
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the immense injury of the public interests. Under some plausible, 
but, for the most part, false pretext, the ignorant and timorous 
people were beguiled with the prospect of great advantage by men 
raising money for the pope, who were in general base and profligate 
characters. ! 

§ 9. But although the reverence for the sovereign pontiffs was ex- 
tremely high, yet the more intelligent, and especially among the 
Germans, French, English, and Flemings, denied their entire exemp- 
tion from error, and their superiority to all law. For after the period 
of the councils of Constance and Bale, the belief prevailed among all, 
except the monks, the Romish parasites, and the superstitious vulgar, 
that the pontiff’s authority was inferior to that of a general council ; 
that his decisions were not infallible; and that he might be deposed 
by a council, if he were guilty of manifest errors and gross crimes, 
and plainly neglected the duties of his station. And hence arose that 
eager expectation and intense desire of a genéral council, which burst 
forth from minds of the wiser sort in this age. Hence too those 
frequent appeals to such a future council whenever the Roman court 
committed any offence against justice and piety. 

§ 10. The subordinate rulers and teachers of the church eagerly 
followed the example of their head and leader. Most of the bishops, 
with the canons their associates, led luxurious and jovial lives, in the 
daily commission of sins, and squandered, in the gratification of their 
lusts, those funds which the preceding generations had consecrated 
to God, and purposes beneficial to the poor. Most of them likewise 
treated the people subject to their control much more rigorously and 
harshly than the civil magistrates and princes treated their de- 
pendents. The greater part of the priests, on account of their indo- 
lence, their unchastity, their avarice, their love of pleasure, their 
ignorance, and their levity, were regarded with utter contempt, not 
only by the wise and the good, but even by the common people like- 
wise.? For, as sacred offices were now everywhere bought and sold, 
it was difficult for honest and pious men to get possession of any 
considerable post in the church, but easy for the vicious and un- 
principled. 

§ 11. The immense swarms of monks produced everywhere great 
grievances and complaints. Yet this age, which stood intermediate 
between light and darkness, would patiently have borne with this idle 
crowd, if it had only exhibited some show of piety and decorum. 
But the Benedictines, and the other orders which were allowed to 
possess lands and fixed revenues, abused their wealth, and rushed 
headlong into every species of vice, regardless altogether of their 


_ 1 [The German princes and states, both 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran, assembled 
in the diet at Nuremberg, a.p. 1522, com- 
plained loudly of the papal indulgences, as 
exhausting the resources of the country, and 
subyerting piety and good morals; in their 


Centum Gravamina Nationis Germanice, 
No. 4, &e. Tr.] 

2 See, besides others, Cornelius Aurelius, 
Gaudanus, Apocalypsis sew Visio Mirabilis 
super Miserabili Statu Matris Keclesie ; in 
Casp. Burmann’s Analecta Historica de Ha- 
driano VI, p. 246, &e. Utrecht, 1727, 4to. 
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rules. The Mendicants too, as they are called, especially those whose 
discipline was that of Dominic or Francis, by their clownish impu- 
dence, ridiculous superstitions, ignorance, and cruelty; in short, by 
senseless and discreditable conduct, alienated the minds of most people 
from them. They were all strongly averse from literature and eru- 
dition, and very unfriendly to the proceedings of certain excellent 
men who laboured to improve the system of education, and who 
assailed the barbarism of the times, both orally and in their writings. 
This is evident from what befel Reuchlin, Erasmus, and others.} 

§ 12. No order of monks was more powerful and influential than 
that of the Dominicans. For they filled important offices in the 
church ; they presided everywhere over the terrible tribunal of the 
Inquisition; and in the courts of all the kings and princes of Europe 
they had the cure of souls, or, to use the common phrase, they held 
the office of confessors. Yet about this time they incurred very 
great odium, among all good men, in various ways, but especially by 
their base artifices and frauds (among which, the tragedy at Bern, 
A.D. 1509, stands conspicuous) ;? likewise by persecuting learned and 


1 [Reuchlin was the great promoter of 
Hebrew and Rabbinic learning in Germany. 
The Dominicans of Cologne, to bring it into 
disgrace, prompted John Pfefferkorn, a con- 
verted Jew, to publish a work on the blas- 
phemies contained in the books of the Jews. 
This induced the emperor Maximilian, in 
1509, to order all Jewish books to be burnt, 
which, however, Reuchlin happily prevented 
from taking place.—Erasmus published the 
Greek New Testament, as well as many 
works of the fathers, which the ignorant 
monks represented as sinning against the 
Holy Ghost. Zr.] 

2 On the notorious imposture of the Do- 
minicans of Bern, see, among many others, 
Jo. Henr. Hottinger’s Hist. Eccles. Helvet.i. 
334, &e. [Historia Eccles. Nov. Test. seee. 
xvi. pt. i. p. 384, &c. The narrative here 
printed, was drawn up by a Franciscan of 
Bern, in 1509, The substance of it is this. 
A Dominican, named Wigand Wirt, preach- 
ing at Frankfort, a.p. 16507, so violently 
assailed the doctrine of the immaculate con- 
ception, that he was summoned to Rome, 
to answer for his conduct. The Dominicans, 
in their convention at Wimpfen, formed a 
plan to aid him, and to convince the world 
that the Franciscan doctrine of the imma- 
culate conception was false. The prior, 
subprior, preacher, and steward of the Do- 
minican cloister at Bern, undertook to get 
up miracles and revelations for the occasion. 
A simple, honest rustic, by the name of 
John Jetzer, who had just entered upon his 
novitiate in the monastery, was selected as 
their tool. The subprior appeared to him 
one night, dressed in white, and pretending 
to be the ghost of a friar, who had been a 
hundred and sixty years in purgatory. He 


wailed, and entreated of Jetzer to afford 
him aid. Jetzer promised to do so, as far 
as he was able; and the next morning 
reported his vision to his superiors. They 
encouraged him to go on, and to confer 
freely with the ghost, if he appeared again. 
A few nights after, the ghost made his 
appearance, attended by two devils, his tor- 
mentors; and thanked Jetzer for the relaxa- 
tion of his sufferings, in consequence of 
Jetzer’s prayers, fasting, &ce. He also in- 
structed Jetzer respecting the views enter- 
tained in the other world, concerning the 
immaculate conception, and the detention 
of some pontiffs and others in purgatory, 
for haying persecuted the deniers of that 
doctrine ; and promised him, that St. Bar- 
bara should appear to him, to give him 
further instruction. Accordingly, the sub- 
prior assumed a female garb, on a succeed- 
ing night, and appeared to Jetzer. She 
revealed to him some parts of his secret 
history, which the preacher, his confessor, 
had drawn from him at his confessions. 
Jetzer was completely duped. St. Barbara 
promised, that the virgin Mary should 
appear to him. The subprior personating 
her, did so; and assured him, that she was 
not conceived free from original sin, though 
she was delivered from it three hours after 
her birth; that it was a grievous thing to 
her, to see that erroneous opinion spread 
abroad. She blamed the Franciscans much, 
as being the chief cause of this false belief, 
She also announced the destruction of the 
city of Bern, because the people did not 
expel the Franciscans, and cease to receive 
a pension from the French king. She 
appeared repeatedly, gave Jetzer much in- 
struction, and promised to impress on him 
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good men, whom they branded as heretics ; lastly, by extending their 
own privileges and honours at the expense of others, and most un- 
justly oppressing their adversaries! It was these friars especially 
who prompted Leo X. to the imprudent step of publicly condemning 
Martin Luther. 

§ 13. Many of the mendicant monks held the principal chairs in 
the universities and schools: which was the great cause that the light 
of science and polite learning, which had begun to diffuse itself 
through most countries of Europe, could not more effectually dispel 
the clouds of ignorance and stupidity from them. Most of the 
teachers of youth, decorated with the splendid titles of Artists, Gram- 
marians, Philosophers, and Dialecticians, in a most disgusting style, 
loaded the memories of their pupils with a multitude of barbarous 
terms and worthless distinctions; and when the pupil could repeat 
these with volubility, he was regarded as eloquent and erudite. All 
the philosophers extolled Aristotle beyond measure; but no one fol- 
lowed him; indeed none of them understood him. For what they 
called the philosophy of Aristotle, was a confused mass of obscure 
notions, sentences, and divisions, the force of which not even the 
chiefs of the school had mastered. And if, among these thorns of 
scholastic wisdom, there was anything that had the appearance of 
fruit, it was crushed and destroyed by the senseless altercations of 
the different sects, especially the Scotists and Thomists, the Realists 


and Nominalists, from which no university was free. 


the five wounds of Christ, which she de- 
clared were neyer impressed on St. Francis, 
or any other person. She accordingly seized 
his right hand, and thrust a nail through 
it. This so pained him, that he became 
restive under the operation; and she pro- 
mised to impress the other wounds without 
giving him pain. The conspirators now 
gave him medicated drugs, which stupefied 
him; and then made the other wounds upon 
him, while senseless, Hitherto the sub- 
prior had been the principal actor. But 
now the preacher undertook to personate 
St. Mary: and Jetzer knew his voice; and 
from this time began to suspect the whole 
to be an imposture. All attempts to hood- 
wink him became fruitless: he was com- 
pletely undeceived. They now endeayoured 
to bring him to join voluntarily in the plot. 
He was persuaded to do so. But they im- 
posed upon him such intolerable austerities, 
and were detected by him in such impious 
and immoral conduct, that he wished to 
quit the monastery. They would not let 
him go; and were so fearful of his betray- 
ing their secret, which was now drawing 
crowds to their monastery, and promised 
them great advantage, that they determined 
to destroy him by poison. Jetzer, by lis- 
tening at their door, got knowledge of the 
fact, and wag so on his guard, that they could 
not sueceed, though they used a consecrated 


host as the medium of the poison. He 
eloped from the monastery, and divulged 
the whole transaction. The four conspi- 
rators were apprehended, tried for blas- 
phemy, and profaning holy ordinances, de- 
livered over to the civil power, burnt at the 
stake in 1509, and their ashes cast into the 
river near Bern. T7.] 

1 See Bilib. Pirckheimer’s Epistle to the 
pontiff Hadrian VI. de Dominicanorum fla- 
gittis; in his Opp. p. 372, whence Dan. 
Gerdes copied it in his Jntroduct. ad His- 
toriam renovati Kvangelii, t.1. Append. p. 170. 
[This learned and candid civilian, and Roman 
Catholic of Nuremberg, who corresponded 
with all the leading men of Germany, 
both Catholics and Protestants, a few years 
before his death (which was in 1530), wrote 
a respectful and excellent letter to pope 
Adrian VI., in which he endeavours to 
acquaint him with the true state of things 
in Germany. The grand cause of all the 
commotions there he supposed to be the 
Dominicans, who, by their persecution of 
Reuchlin and of all literary men, and by 
their pride, insolence, and base conduct, 
particularly in trumpeting the papal indul- 
gences, alienated almost all the intelligent 
and honest from the church, and then by 
their violent measures drove them to open 
opposition to the pontiffs. TZr.] 
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§ 14. How perversely and insufficiently theology was taught in 
this age, appears from all the books that it has transmitted to us, 
which are conspicuous for nothing but their bulk. Of the Bzblical 
doctors, or expounders of the precepts of the Bible, only here and 
there an individual remained. Even in the university of Paris, 
which was considered as the mother and queen of all such institu- 
tions, not a man could be found, when Luther arose, able to dispute 
with him out of the Scriptures. The only commentators to be found, 
neglecting the literal sense, which they were quite unequal to investi- 
gate, from ignorance of the sacred languages, and of the laws of 
interpretation, senselessly ran after abstruse and hidden meanings. 
Nearly all the theologians were Positiva and Sententiariv; who 
deemed it a great achievement, both in speculative and practical 
theology, either to overwhelm the subject with a torrent of imappo- 
site quotations from the fathers, or to force it under the laws and 
distinctions of dialectics. Whenever, accordingly, these men had 
occasion to say something about the meaning of any text, they appealed 
invariably to what was called the Glossa Ordinuria; and the phrase, 
the Glossa says, was as common and decisive in their lips, as anciently 
the phrase, vpse diwit, in the Pythagorean school. 

§ 15. These public teachers, nevertheless, disputed among them- 
selves, with sufficient freedom, on various questions in religion, and 
even upon those which comprise the essentials of salvation. For a 
great many points of doctrine had not yet been determined by the 
authority of the church, or, as the phrase ran, by the holy see; and 
the pontiffs were not accustomed, unless there was some special 
reason, to make enactments that would restrain liberty of opinion on 
subjects not connected either with the supreme power of St. Peter’s 
chair, or with such matters as give good opportunities to the clergy. 
Hence many persons of the highest character might be named, who 
advanced the same opinions with applause, before Luther’s day, that 
were afterwards charged upon him asa crime. Nor, doubtless, would 
Luther have been deemed inexcusable in using a liberty which these 
men had already used, had he not attacked the system of Roman 
finance, the wealth of the bishops, the supremacy of the pontiffs, and 
the reputation of the Dominican order. 

§ 16. The public worship of God consisted almost wholly in a 
round of ceremonies; and those, for the most part, vain and useless, 
being calculated not to affect the heart, but to dazzle the eye. Those 
who delivered sermons (which not many were able to do), filled, or 
rather beguiled the ears of the people, with any pretended miracles, 
ridiculous fables, crude sophistries, and other such trash, that came 
in their way.' There are still extant many examples of such dis- 


1 [In the Easter sermons the preachers 
were emulous to provoke laughter among 
the audience, by repeating ludicrous stories. 
This was called emphatically Laster laughter, 
and it still has its admirers in some portions 
of the Roman catholic church. John Gico- 


lampadius, in 1518, published at Basil a 
tract of 32 pages, 4to, entitled, De Risu 
Paschali Ccolampadii_ad W. Capitonem 
Theologum Epistola. See J. C. Fiisslin’s 
Beytrige zur Kirchen-Reformationsgesch.des 
Switzerlandes, v. 447, &e. Schi.] 
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courses, which no good man can read without indignation. If among 
these declaimers there were some rather graver than the rest, for 
them certain commonplaces had been prepared and made ready for 
use, on which they almost perpetually rang changes by the hour; for 
instance, on the authority of holy mother church, and on paying 
obedience to her ; on the influence with God of saints in heaven, their 
virtues and merits; on the dignity of the blessed Virgin Mary, her 
glory and kindness; on the efficacy of relics; on the enriching of 
churches and monasteries; on the necessity of what were then called 
good works in order to salvation ; on the intolerable heat of purgatory; 
on the utility of indulgences. To preach to the people nothing but 
Christ Jesus our Saviour, and his merits, and true love to God and 
men, springing from faith, would have added little to the treasures 
and emoluments of good mother church. 

§ 17. From these causes there was among all classes and ranks, in 
every country, an amazing ignorance on religious subjects; and no 
less superstition, united with gross corruption of morals. Those who 
presided over the ceremonies willingly tolerated these evils; and 
indeed encouraged them in various ways, rather than strove to stifle 
them; well knowing that their own interests were depending on 
them. Nor did most of them think it advisable to oppose strenuously 
the corruption of morals; for they could see, that if the crimes and 
sins of the people were diminished, the sale of indulgences would 
also decrease, and they would derive much less revenue from s«atis- 


factions and other similar sources.! 


1 [Schlegel inserts the following history 
of indulgences, derived undoubtedly from 
Mosheim’s public lectures. Z7.—The origin 
of indulgences must be sought in the earliest 
history of the church. In the first centuries 
of the Christian church, such Christians as 
were excluded from the communion, on ac- 
count of their relapses in times of persecution, 
or on account of other heinous sins, had to 
seek a restoration to fellowship by a public 
penance, in which they entreated the 
brethren to forgive their offence, standing 
before the door of the church clothed in the 
garbof mourning. This ecclesiastical punish- 
ment, which was regarded as a sort of satis- 
faction made to the community, and was 
called by that name, and which prevented 
much irregularity among Christians, was 
afterwards moderated, and sometimes re- 
mitted, in the case of infirm persons; and 
this remission was called indulgence, indul- 
gentia. Originally, therefore, indulgences 
were merely the remission of the penances 
or ecclesiastical punishments, imposed on 
the lapsed and other gross offenders. When 
persecutions ceased, and the principal ground 
of this ecclesiastical regulation no longer 
existed, these punishments might have been 
laid aside. [Not so; for relapsing into 
idolatry, was only one among the many of- 


fences for which penance was imposed; and 
as persecutions ceased, and the church be- 
came rich and corrupt, other sins were 
multiplied, so that the ground for inflicting 
church censures rather increased than dimi- 
nished. Z.] They continued; and the 
doctrine gradually grew up, that Christ had 
atoned for the eternal punishment of sin, 
but not for its temporary punishment. The 
temporary punishment they divided into 
that of the present life, and that of the 
future life or of purgatory. It was held 
that every man who would attain salvation, 
must suffer the temporary punishment of his 
sins, either in the present world, or in the 
flames of purgatory; and that the confessor 
to whom a man confessed his sins, had the 
power to adjudge and impose this temporary 
punishment. The punishment thusimposed 
consisted of fasting, pilgrimages, flagellation, 
&e. But among the persons lable to such 
punishments, were frequently persons of dis- 
tinction and wealth. And for these, the 
principle of admitting swbhstitutes was intro- 
duced. And there were monks who, for 
compensation paid them, would endure these 
punishments in behalf of the rich. But as 
every man could not avail himself of this 
relief, they at last commuted that penance 
into a pious mulet, pia mlcta. Whoever, 
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§ 18. In proportion to the pestilential operation of these disorders 
upon everything Christian, was the earnestness with which all longed 
for amendment and cure, who were either governed by good sense 
and solid learning, or by love of piety. Nor was the number of 
these, throughout. the Latin world, by any means small. The majority 
of them, indeed, did not wish to have the constitution and organi- 
sation of the church altered, nor the doctrines which had become 
sacred by long admission to be rejected, nor the rites and ceremonies 
to be abrogated; but only, to have some bounds set to papal power, 
the corrupt morals and the impostures of the clergy corrected, the 
ignorance and the errors of the populace dispelled, and the burthens 
imposed on the people under colour of religion removed. But as 
none of these things could be effected without first extirpating various 
absurd and impious opinions which gave birth to those evils, and 
purging the existing religion from its corruptions, all those are con- 


for instance, was bound to whip himself for 
several weeks, might pay to the church or 
to the monastery a certain sum of money, 
or give it a piece of land, and then be re- 
leased from the penance. Thus Pepin of 
France, having dethroned the lawful monarch 
of that country, with the consent of the pope, 
now gave to the church the patrimony of St. 
Peter, As the popes perceived that some- 
thing might be gained in this way, they 
assumed wholly to themselves the right of 
commuting canonical penances for pecuniary 
satisfactions, which every bishop had before 
exercised in his own diocese. At first they 
released only from the punishments of sin in 
the present world; but in the fourteenth 
century, they extended this release also to 
the punishments of purgatory. Jesus, they 
said, had not removed all the punishments 
of sin. An indulgence frees a person from 
both penances and purgatory. The first, 
the pope remits by his papal power, as sove- 
reign lord of the church; just as the sovereign 
of a country can commute the corporeal 
punishment, which the inferior judges decree, 
into pecuniary mulcts. The last he remits 
(as Benedict XIV. says, in his bull for the 
jubilee), jure suffragtz ; that is, by his pre- 
valent intercession with God, who ean deny 
nothing to his vicegerent. Yet this release 
from the punishments of sin cannot be be- 
stowed gratis. There must be an equivalent; 
that is, some money, which is given to the 
pope for religious uses. Princes indeed 
never release a man from corporeal punish- 
ment unless he petitions for it. But the 
vicegerent of Christ is more gracious than 
other judges, and causes his indulgences to 
be freely offered to the whole church, and to 
be proclaimed aloud throughout the Chris- 
tian world. These principles carried into 
operation drew immense sums of money to 
Rome. When such indulgences were to be 


published, the disposal of them was com- 
monly farmed out. For the papal court 
could not always wait to have the money 
collected and conveyed from every country 
of Europe. And there were rich merchants 
at Genoa, Milan, Venice, and Augsburg, 
who purchased the indulgences for a parti- 
cular province, and paid to the papal chancery 
handsome sums for them. Thus both parties 
were benefited. The chancery came at once 
into possession of large sums of money, and 
the farmers did not fail of a good bargain. 
They were careful to employ skilful hawkers 
of the indulgences, persons whose boldness 
and impudence bore due proportion to the 
eloquence with which they imposed upon 
the simple people. Yet that this species of 
traffic might have a religious aspect, the 
pope appointed the archbishops of the several 
provinces to be his commissaries, who in his 
name published that indulgences were to be 
sold, and generally selected the persons to 
hawk them, and for this service shared the 
profits with the merchants who farmed them. 
These papal hawkers enjoyed great privi- 
leges, and however odious to the civil 
authorities, they were not to be molested. 
Complaints indeed were made against these 
contributions, levied by the popes upon 
all Christian Europe. Kings and princes, 
clergy and laity, bishops, monasteries, and 
confessors, all felt themselves aggrieved by 
them ; the former, that their countries were 
impoverished, under the pretext of crusades 
that were never undertaken, and of wars 
against heretics and Turks; and the latter, 
that their letters of indulgences were ren- 
dered inefficient, and the people released 
from ecclesiastical discipline. But at Rome 
all were deaf to these complaints; and it 
was not till the revolution produced by 
Luther, that unhappy Europe obtained the 
desired relief. Sch. ; 
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sidered as implicitly demanding a reformation of religion, who are 
recorded to have called for a reformation of the church, both in itg 
head and in its members. 

§ 19. What residue of real piety still existed, lived as it were under 
the patronage-of those called mystics. For this class of persons, 
both orally, and by their writings, avoiding all scholastic disputations, 
and demonstrating the vanity of mere external worship, exhorted 
men to strive only to obtain holiness of heart and communion with 
God. And hence they were loved and respected by most of those 
who earnestly and seriously sought for salvation. But as all of this 
party associated the vulgar errors and superstitions with their 
precepts of piety, and many of them were led into strange opinions 
by their excessive love of contemplation, and were but little removed 
from fanatical delirium, more powerful auxiliaries than they were 
necessary to the subjugation of errors which had grown inveterate. 


CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMENCEMENT AND PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION, 
TILL THE PRESENTMENT OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION [OR FROM 


A.D. 1517—1530 |. 
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§ 1. WuiILE the Roman pontiff thought everything safe and settled, 
and all pious and good men were nearly in despair of the religious 
reformation, so earnestly desired, a certain obscure and inconsiderable 
monk in Saxony, a province of Germany, suddenly opposed himself 
single-handed with incredible resolution to the power of Rome. This 
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was Martin Luther, of Eisleben, born of reputable but humble 
parentage,! a member of the Augustinian body, known as Eremites, 
which is one of the four mendicant orders, and professor of theology 
in the university of Wittemberg, established a few years before? by 
Frederic the Wise, elector of Saxony. The papal chair was then filled 
by Leo X. Mawximilian I., of Austria, governed the Romano- 
German empire; and Frederic, from depth of understanding, sur- 
named The Wise, ruled over Saxony. The year since our Saviour’s 
birth was 1517. Many applauded the courage and heroism of this 
new adversary; but hardly any one anticipated his success. For it 
was not to be expected that this light-armed warrior could harm a 
Hercules whom so many heroes had assailed in vain. 

§ 2. That Luther was possessed of extraordinary talents, uncommon 
genius, a copious memory, astonishing industry and perseverance, 
superior eloquence, a greatness of soul that rose above all human 
weaknesses, and consummate erudition for the age in which he lived, 
even those among his enemies who possess any degree of candour do 
not deny. In the philosophy then taught in the schools, he was as 
well versed as he was in theology; and he taught both, with great 
applause, in the university of Wittemberg. In the former, he followed 
the principles of the Nomialists, which were embraced by his order, 
that of the Augustinians ; in the latter, he was a follower for the most 
part of St. Augustine. But he had long preferred Holy Scripture 
and sound reason to everything that rested upon the authority of 
individuals. No wise man, indeed, will pronounce him entirely 
faultless; yet if we except the imperfections of the times in which he 
lived, and of the religion in which he was trained, we shall find little 
to censure in him.? 


1 [Luther's family appears to have been 
of the class known in England as yeomanry. 


history of Luther's life and achievements 
are enumerated by Jo, Alb. Fabricius in his 


Its long-established residence was at Mohra, 
on the edge of the Thuringian forest. The 
usage of that class made the eldest brother 
of a family heir to the paternal residence 
and fields. Martin Luther’s father, Hans, 
or John, was a younger brother, and there- 
fore obliged to seek a subsistence away from 
his native home. He married Margaret 
Lindemann, of Neustadt, in the bishopric of 
Wiirtzburg, and went to reside at Eisleben, 
a little town in Saxony, where the future 
reformer was born in the evening of Noy. 
10, 1483. This was the eve of St. Martin’s 
day ; a circumstance that found him a Chris- 
tian name. He was under six months old 
when his parents removed to Mansfeld, a 
distance of about five leagues, and a place 
famous for its mines. It was there that he 
passed his childhood. D’Aubigné’s Hist. of 
the Great Reformation, Eng. trans. Lond. 
1843, 1.47. Ranke’s Hist. of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, Eng. trans. Lond. 1846, i. 
317. SJ 

2 (In 1602. SJ 

3-All the writers who have given the 


Centifolium Lutheranum, of which the first 
volume appeared at Hamburg, in 1730, 8vo. 
[Melancthon, de Vita Lutheri, ed. Heumann, 
Gotting. 1741, 4to, Schroeckh’s Kirchen- 
gesch, seit der Reformation, i. 106, &e. J. 
and I, Milner’s Church History, cent. xvi. 
Alex. Bower's Life of Luther, Edinb. 1813, 
and numerous others ; among which are the 
following, particularly recommended by 
Schlegel. (Zr.) —J. G. Walch’s Ausfiihr- 
liche Nachricht von D. Mart. Luther, pre- 
fixed to the 24th vol. of his edition of Luther's 
works, p. 1—875, which exceeds all others 
in fulness and learned fidelity. The earlier 
work of F. S. Keil, Merkwiirdige Lebenswn- 
stinde D, Mart. Luther's, Leipsic, 1764, iv. 
vol. contains much that is good, with some 
things that are censurable. Also, from its 
historical connexion, O.W. F. Walch’s Gesch. 
der Frau Catharina von Bora, Martin 
Luther's Ehegattin, 2 vols. Gétting. 1758— 
54, 8yo. and Prof. Schroeckh’s Life of Luther, 
in his Abbildungen der Gelchrten. From 
these writings we adduce these ,principal 
circumstances,—Luther’s father was a miner 
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§ 3. The first occasion for publishing the truths that he had dis- 
covered, was presented to this great man by John Tetzel, a Dominican 


of Mansfeld. He was born at Eisleben, 
A.D. 1483. After attending the schools of 
Magdeburg and Eisenach, he studied scho- 
lastiephilosophy and jurisprudence at Erfurt, 
and at the same time read the ancient Latin 
authors. [His love of the world was first 
checked by the shock that he received from 
the violent death of a young college friend, 
whom he greatly loved. Before his spirits 
had recovered from this unexpected blow, he 
was overtaken, in the summer of 1504, while 
returning from his father’s house to the 
‘university, by a dreadful thunder-storm, from 
which he thought himself to have had a very 
narrow escape with life. S.] Thinking 
now of nothing but religion, he joined him- 
‘self, much against the will of his father, to 
one of the most rigid orders of mendicants, 
that of the Augustinian Eremites. In this 
situation he so conducted himself, that his 
superiors were well satisfied with his indus- 
try, good temper, and abilities. In 1508, 
John von Staupitz, his vicar-general, sent 
him from Erfurt to Wittemberg, contrary to 
his inclinations, to be professor of philo- 
sophy. He now applied himself more to 
biblical theology, discovered the defects of 
the scholastic philosophy, and began to reject 
human authorities in matters of religion ; 
and in these views, his baccalaureate in 
theology, which he took in 1509, confirmed 
him still more. A journey to Rome, which 
he undertook in 1510, on the business of his 
order, procured him knowledge and experi- 
ence, which were afterwards of great use to 
him. After his return he took, in 1512, his 
degree of doctor in divinity; and he now 
applied himself diligently to the study of 
the Greek and Hebrew languages. All these 
pursuits were preparations for that great 
work which Divine Providence intended 
to accomplish by him; and they procured 
him a degree of learning that was great for 
those times. He was not inexpert in philo- 
sophy, and he understood the Bible better 
than any other teacher in the catholic church. 
He had critically read the writings of the 
fathers, and had studied among the modern 
writers, especially William Occam and John 
Gerson, together with the mystics of the 
two preceding centuries, and particularly 
John Tauler; and from the two former 
(Oceam and Gerson) he learned to view the 
papal authority differently from the mass of 
people; and from the latter (the mystics), 
he learned many practical truths relating 
to the religion of the heart, which were not 
to be found in the ordinary books of devo- 
tion and piety. Of church history he had 
as much knowledge as was necessary for 
‘combating the prevalent errors, and for 
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restoring the primitive religion of Christians. 
In the Belles Lettres also he was not a novice. 
He wrote the German language with greater 
purity, elegance, and force than any other 
author of that age; and his translation of 
the Bible and his hymns still exhibit proof 
how correctly, nervously, and clearly he could 
express himself in his native tongue. He 
possessed a natural, strong, and moving 
eloquence, These acquisitions and talents 
resided in a mind of uncommon ardour, and 
of heroic yirtue in action; and he applied 
them to objects of the greatest utility, both 
to mankind at large and to the individual 
members of society. He saw religion to be 
disfigured with the most pernicious errors ; 
and reason and conscience to be under into- 
lerable bondage. He chased away these 
errors, brought true religion and sound rea- 
son again into repute, rescued virtue from 
slavish subjection to human authorities, and 
made it obedient to nobler motives, vindi- 
cated the rights of man against the subverters 
of them, furnished the state with useful 
citizens by removing obstructions to mar- 
riage, and gave to the thrones of princes 
their original power and security. By what 
means he gradually effected all this good 
for mankind will appear in the course of 
this history. It is true, the man who per- 
formed these heroie deeds for Europe had 
his imperfections. or heroes are but men. 
But his faults were not the fruits of a cor- 
rupt heart, but of a warm, sanguine, choleric 
temperament, and the effects of his educa- 
tion, and of the times in which he lived. 
He answered his opposers with too great 
acrimony und passion, even when they were 
kings and princes, and often with personal 
abuse. He acknowledged this as a fault, 
and commended Melancthon and Brentius, 
who exhibited more mildness in their con- 
versation and writings. But it was his zeal 
for the truth that enkindled his passions ; 
and perhaps they were necessary in those 
times; perhaps also they were in conse- 
quence of his monastic life, in which he had 
no occasion to learn worldly courtesy. And 
were not the harsh and passionate terms, 
which he used towards his opposers, the 
controversial language of his age? We do 
not say this to justify Luther; he was a man, 
and he had human weaknesses ; but he was 
clearly one of the best men known in that 
century. This is manifest, among other 
proofs, from his writings, the most important 
of which we shall here enumerate. Theses 
de Indulgentiis, or Disputatio proDeclaratione 
Virtutis Indulgentiarwm, 1617. A sermon on 
Indulgences and Grace, 1518. Resolutiones 
Thesium de Indulgentiis. Among his exegetical 
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monk of boundless impudence, whom Albert, archbishop of Mentz and 
Magdeburg, had hired, because he had face enough for anything, to 
solicit the Germans, in the name of the Roman pontiff Leo X., to 
oxpiate with money their own sins, and those of their friends, and 
future sins as well as past ones; or, in other words, to preach im- 
dulgences.' This fraudulent declaimer so conducted his business as 
not only to forget all modesty and decency, but also to detract im- 
piously from the merits of Jesus Christ. Hence Luther, moved with 
just indignation, publicly exposed at Wittemberg, on the 31st of 
October, Av. 1517, ninety-five propositions; in which he chastised 
the madness of these indulgence-sellers generally, and not obscurely 
censured the pontiff himself, for suffering the people to be thus diverted 


from looking to Christ. 


This was the beginning of that great war 


Which obscured no small portion of the poutitical splendour? 


writings, his Commentary on the Npisile to 
the Galatians, and that on Genesis, ave the 
most important. tn his own estimation, 
his best work was his Posts, which were 
published in 1627, THis essays de Libertate 
mea, de Capiioiiate Badbylonica, and 


Car 
De Votis Monasticis, ave very polemic; as 
also his book against Erasmus, De Serto 
Apdlérvo, in whieh he closely follows Augus- 
tino in the doctrine concerning grace, while 
the earliest among the Reformed defended 
universal grace, His translation of the 
Bible, which was first publishod by parcels, 
and appeared entire for the first time in 
L584; his larger and smaller Catechisms ; 
the seventeen Articles of Sehwalbach ; the 
Articles of Schmatkald ; and his Letters, are 
very noticeable, The best edition of his 
writings is that ot Halle, 1787—838, in 24 
vols, 4to, by Waleh, Sead.) 

* The writers who give account of Tetuel, 
and of his base methods of deluding the 
multitude, arg enumerated by Jo, Alb, Pa- 
brictus, in his Cendiforiem Lrtheranwn, pt. 
i, p. 47, and pt. tip. 680. What is said of 
this {ile man iy Jac, Rohard and Jac. Quetif} 
in their Soripe Ont Pree@icaton ti. 40, 
betrays eat, eh and ignoble partiality. 
Tetvel was distinguished by a fine person, 
‘posing manner, and sonorous voice. He 
was the son of a goldsmith at Leipsic, named 
Diew, and was called Diozel, or Teteel At 
tho time when Luther's attack gave him an 
unonviable immortality, he was sixty-three 
yours of age, but might have passed fora 
much younger man, as there was little or 
NO APpearance ot decay about him, D'Au- 
bigne’s ist, Ref i 267. 8] 

* [The pope offered, as a pretext for this 
now spiritual tax, the completion of the 
ohureh of St, Peter, which had been com- 
moneed by Julius TL; and he appointed for 
his first commissary, Albert, archbishop of 
Monta and Magdeburg, and margrave of 
Brandenburg, who, thom the oxpensiveness 


of his court, had not yet paid the fees for 
his pall, and was to pay them out of his 
share of the profits of these indulgences. 
The second commissary was Jo. Angelus 
Arecembold. In Saxony, John Tetzel, who 
had before been a successful preacher of 
papal indulgences, was appointed to this 
service, He was a profligate wretch, who 
had once fallen into the hands of the Inqui- 
sition, in consequence of his adulteries, and 
whom the elector of Saxony rescued by his 
intercession, He now cried up his mer- 
chandise, in a manner so offensive, so con- 
trary to all Christian principles, and so 
acceptably to the inconsiderate, that all 
upright men were disgusted with him; yet 
they dared to sigh over this unclerical traffic 
only in private. He pursued it as far north 
as Zerbst and Jiiterbock, and selected the 
annual fairs for its prosecution. He claimed 
to have power to absolve, not only from 
chureh censures, but likewise from all sins, 
transgressions, and enormities, however 
horrid they might be, and even from those 
of which the pope only can take cognisance. 
He released trom all the punishments of 
purgatory ; gave permission to come to the 
sacraments ; and promised to those who 
purchased his indulgences, that the gates 
of hell should be closed in regard to them, 
and the gates of paradise and of bliss open 
to them, See Herm. von der Hardt, Hisé. 
Litter, Reformat. pt. iv. § 6, 14, &e. Some 
Wittembergers, who had purchased his wares, 
eame to Luther as he was sitting in the 
confessional, and acknowledged to him very - 
ross sins, And when he laid upon them 
reavy ecclesiastical penances, they © pro- 
duced Tetzel’s letters of indulgence, and 
demanded absolution, But he declined 
giving them absolution until they had sub- 
mitted to the penance, and thus given some 
evidence of repentance. and amendment ; 
and he declared that he put no value upon 
their letters of indulgence. These senti- 
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§ 4. This first controversy between Luther and Tetzel was in itself 
of no great importance, and might have been easily settled, if Leo X. 


ments he also published in a discourse from 
the pulpit ; and he complained to the arch- 
bishop of Mentz, and to some of the bishops, 
of this shameful abuse of indulgences; and 
published his theses, or propositions, against 
Tetzel; in which he did not indeed discard 
all use of indulgences, but only maintained 
that they were merely a release by the pope 
from the canonical penances for sin, as estab- 
lished by ecclesiastical law, and did not 
extend to the punishments which God inflicts; 
that forgiveness of sins was to be had only 
from God, through real repentance and 
sorrow, and that God requires no penance 
or satisfaction therefor. The enemies of 
the Reformation tell us that Luther was 
actuated by passion, and that envy be- 
tween the Dominicans and the Augustinians 
was the moving cause of Luther’s enterprise. 
They say the Augustinians had previously 
been employed to preach indulgences, but 
now the Dominicans were appointed to this 
lucrative office; and that Luther took up his 
pen against Tetzel, by order of John von 
Staupitz [provincial of the order], who was 
dissatisfied that his order was neglected on 
this occasion. The author of this fable was 
John Cochleus (in his Historia de Actis et 
Scriptis Mart. Lutheri, p. 3, 4, Paris, 1665, 
8vo), and from this raving enemy of Luther, 
it has been copied by some French and 
English writers, and from them by a few 
German writers of this age, but the evi- 
dence of this hypothesis is still wanted. 
It is still unproved that the Augustinians 
ever had the exclusive right of preaching 
indulgences. (See Fred. Will. Kraft, De 
Luthero contra Indulgentiarwm Nundina- 
tores haudquaquam per Invidiam disputante, 
Gotting. 1749, 4to.) Luther was far too 
openhearted, not to let something of this 
envy appear in his writings, if he really was 
urged on to act by it; and his enemies were 
far too sharp-sighted, if they had even the 
slightest suspicion of it, not to have re- 
proached him with it in his lifetime, yet 
not one of them did this, for what Coch- 
lus has said on this subject did not appear 
till after Luther’s death. [Pallavicimi, in 
his Historia Concilii Trident. pt. i. lib. 1. 
ce. 8, § 6, &c. Graveson, Historia Eccles. 
seecul. xvi. p. 26, and other catholics, violent 
enemies of the Reformation, expressly deny 
and confute this charge against Luther. 
Tr.| Others tell us, with as little evidence 
of truth, that Luther was prompted to take 
this step by the court of Saxony, which had 
a design to draw into its own coffers the 
religious property situated in Saxony, an 
objection which the whole series of subse- 
quent eyents will confute. Luther at first 


had no thought of overthrowing the papal 
hierarchy ; and Frederic the Wise, who was 
opposed to all innovations in ecclesiastical or 
religious matters, would evidently bé one of 
the last persons to form such a plan. Sch/.] 

|My. Hume, in his History of the Reign of 
Henry VILL, tells us that the ‘Austin friars 
had usually been employed in Saxony to 
preach indulgences, and from this trust had 
derived both profit and consideration; that 
Arcemboldi gave this occupation to the 
Dominicans ; that Martin Luther, an Austin 
friar, professor in the university of Wittem- 
berg, resenting the affront put upon his 
order, began to preach against the abuses 
that were committed in the sale of indul- 
gences, and being provoked by opposition, 
proceeded even to decry indulgences them- 
selves. In the first place, it is not true 
that the Austin friars had been usually 
employed in Saxony to preach indulgences. 
The commission had been offered alternately, 
and sometimes jointly, to all the Mendicants, 
whether Austin friars, Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, or Carmelites. Nay, from 1229 it 
was principally entrusted with the Domini- 
cans; and in the records which relate to 
indulgences we rarely meet with the name 
of an Austin friar, and not one single act 
by which it appears that the Roman pontiff 
ever named the friars of that order to the 
office under consideration. More particu- 
larly, it is remarkable, that for half a 
century before Luther (7c. from 1450 to 
1517), during which period indulgences were 
sold with the most scandalous marks of 
avaricious extortion and impudence, we 
scarcely meet with the name of an Austin 
friar employed in that service : if we except 
a monk named Palzius, who was no more 
than an underling of the papal questor, 
Raymond Peraldus; so far is it from being 
true, that the Augustin order were exclu- 
sively or even usually employed in that 
service. But it may be alleged, that sup- 
posing it was not usual to employ the Austin 
friars alone in the propagation of indulgences, 
yet Luther might be offended at seeing such 
an important commission given to the Do- 
minicans exclusively. To show the injustice 
of this allegation, I observe, 

Secondly, That in the time of Luther the 
preaching of indulgences was become such 
an odious and unpopular matter, that it is 
far from being probable that Luther would 
have been solicitous about obtaining such a 
commission either for himself or for his 
order. The princes of Europe, with many 
bishops, and multitudes of learned and pious 
men, had opened their eyes upon the turpi- 
tude of this infamous traffic; and even the 


ce 3 
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had possessed either the ability or the disposition to treat it prudently. 
It was, in fact, a private contest between two monks, as to how far 
the Roman pontiffs were empowered to remit the punishments of sins. 
Luther admitted the pope’s authority to excuse the human penalties 
for sin, or those appointed by the church and the papal see; but 
denied his power to release from the divine penalties, either of the 
present, or the future world; maintaining, on the contrary, that these 
divine punishments must be removed either by the merits of Jesus 
Christ, or by voluntary penances undertaken by the sinner. Tetzel, 
on the other hand, expressed a belief in the pontiff’s power to release 
also from divine punishments, whether in the present, or the future 
life. This subject had in preceding times been often discussed, and 
the pontiffs had passed no decrees about it. But the present dispute, 
being at first neglected, and then treated unwisely, gradually increased, 
till from small beginnings it involved consequences of the highest 
importance. 

§ 5. Luther was applauded by the best part of Germany, which 
had long borne, very impatiently, the various artifices of the Roman 
pontiffs for raising money, and the impudence and impositions of papal 
tax-gatherers. But loud murmurs rose from sycophants of the pontifts, 
and none made more noise than the Dominicans, who considered, like 
all monks, their whole order grievously injured by Luther, in the 
person of Tetzel. In the first place, Tetzel himself made an early 
attack upon Luther, in two disputations at the university of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, when he took his degree of doctor in theology.! The 


Franciscans and Dominicans, towards the 
conclusion of the fifteenth century, opposed 
it publicly, both in their discourses and in 
their writings. Nay more, the very com- 
mission which is supposed to have excited 
the envy of Luther, was offered by Leo to 
the general of the Franciscans, and was re- 
fused both by him and his order, who gaye 
it over entirely to Albert, bishop of Mentz 
and Magdeburg. Is it then to be imagined, 
that either Luther or the other Austin friars 
aspired after a commission of which the 
Franciscans were ashamed? Besides, it is 
a mistake to affirm that this office was given 
to the Dominicans in general ; since it was 
given to Tetzel alone, an individual member 
of that order, who had been notorious for 
his profligacy, barbarity, and extortion. 
But that neither resentment nor envy was 
the motive which led Luther to oppose the 
doctrine and publication of indulgences, will 
appear with the utmost evidence if we con- 
sider, in the ¢hird place, that he was never 
accused of any such motive, either in the 
edicts of the pontiffs of his time, or amidst 
the other reproaches of contemporary writers, 
who defended the cause of Rome, and who 
were far from being sparing of their invee- 
tives and calumnies. All the contemporary 
adversaries of Luther are absolutely silent 


on this head. From 1517 to 1546, when 
the dispute about indulgences was carried 
on with the greatest warmth and animosity, 
not one writer ever ventured to reproach 
Luther with those ignoble motives of oppo- 
sition now under consideration. I speak 
not of Erasmus, Sleidan, De Thou, Guieci- 
ardini, and others, whose testimony might 
perhaps be suspected of partiality in his 
favour, but I speak of Cajetan, Hogstrat, De 
Prierio, Emser, and even the infamous John 
Tetzel, whom Luther opposed with such 
vehemence and bitterness. Even Cochleus 
was silent on this head during the life of 
Luther; though after the death of that 
great reformer, he broached the calumny I 
am here refuting. But such was the sean- 
dalous character of this man, who was noto- 
rious for fraud, calumny, lying, and their 
sister vices, that Pallavicini, Bossuet, and 
other enemies of Luther, were ashamed to 
make use either of his name or testimony. 
Maclaine.| 

' [Tetzel arrived at Frankfort in Novem- 
ber, 1517. The university there, ‘like that 
of Wittemberg, was an offshoot from Leipsie, 
only founded at a later date, and belonging 
to the opposite party. Determined oppo- 
nents to all innovation had found appoint- 
ments there, ‘Tetzel did not -confine his 
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following year, A.D. 1518, produced violent refutations from two 
celebrated Dominicans, one at Rome, from Sylvester Prierias,’ an 
Italian, the general of his order; the other, at Cologne, from James 
Hochstraten, a German. They were followed by a third adversary, a 
great friend of the Dominicans, John Eck, a theologian of Ingolstadt.? 
To these assailants, Luther replied with spirit; and at the same time 
he addressed very modest letters to the Roman pontiff himself, and 
to some of the bishops; in which he not only set forth the justice of 
his cause, but also promised a change in his views and opinions, if he 
could be convicted of error.? 

§ 6. Leo X. at first looked with contempt upon this controversy, 
but being informed by the emperor Maaimilian I. that it was an 
affair of no little consequence, and that Germany was splitting into 
parties, he summoned Luther to appear at Rome and take his trial.4 
Against this mandate of the pontiff, Frederic the Wise, elector of 
Saxony, interposed, and requested that Lwther’s cause might be tried 
in Germany, according to the ecclesiastical laws of the country. The 
pontiff yielded to the wishes of Frederic; and ordered Luther to 
appear before his legate, cardinal Thomas Cajetan,°> then at the diet 
of Augsburg, and there defend his doctrines and conduct. The Roman 
court here exhibited an example of the greatest indiscretion that 
appeared in the whole transaction. For Cajetan being a Dominican, 
and of course the enemy of Luther, connected besides with Tetzel, a 


demonstration to assertion and argument, 
on the 20th of January, 1518, which is the 
real date of his disputation. He likewise 
had a pulpit and scaffold set up in the 
suburbs of Frankfort, and going thither in 
solemn procession as inquisitor, he thundered 
violently from the pulpit against Luther and 
his opinions. Luther, he declared, ought 
to be burnt alive, and he actually set fire to 
his publications against indulgences on the 
scaffold; an act, no doubt, intended to in- 
timidate. D’Aubigné, i. 350, Ranke, i. 
344. S.J 

1 [Silvestro da Prierio. (Pallavicini, Zs¢. 
del Cone. di Trento, i. 98.) Silvester Man- 
zolini, of Prierio, (Ranke, 1. 343.) He 
was master of the sacred palace and general 
inquisitor. 8S.] 

? (Eck, though either it or the Latin form, 
Eckius, is the usual designation of this di- 
vine, was really not his surname, but Mayr. 
Eck was the name of his native place, of 
which his father, Michael Mayr, a substan- 
tial yeoman, was Ammann, or magistrate. 
John Mayr, of Eck, the son, was one of the 
first scholars of his day, and justly possessed 
of great reputation. He had been a very 
laborious student; but was quite unable to 
see the possibility of shaking the positions 
with which his learning had made him 
familiar. Hence he depended chiefly upon 
his memory, and thought himself secure of 
victory, from its stores, in any disputation. 


Of disputations he was immoderately fond ; 
viewing them (especially if he could find 
any new subject) as one of the surest roads 
to advancement. Ranke, i. 444, 449. S.] 

$ (Luther attended the general convention 
of the Augustinians at Heidelberg in 1518; 
and in a discussion there defended his Para- 
doxes (so he entitled his propositions) with 
such energy and applause, that the seeds of 
evangelical truth took deep root in that part 
of the country. See Martin Bucer’s Relatio 
de Disputatione Heidelbergensi, in Dan, 
Gerdes, Append. ad t. 1. Historie Lvangelit 
Renovati, No. 18. p. 175, &e. After his re- 
turn from Heidelberg, he wrote to the pope 
in very submissive terms. See his works, 
ed. Halle, xv. 496. He also wrote to Jerome 
Secultetus, bishop of Brandenburg, to whose 
diocese Wittemberg belonged; and likewiso 
to Staupitz; using in both instances very 
modest language. Sch. | 

4 [Here is undoubtedly a slip of the me- 
mory. Before Maximilian’s letter arrived 
at Rome, Leo had cited Luther to appear, 
within sixty days, at Rome, and take his 
trial before Jerome, bishop of Ascoli, and his 
enemy, Sylvester Prierias, as his judges. 
See Seckendorf’s Hist. Lutheranism, p. 41, 
and Luther’s Works, xv. 527, &c.  Maxi- 
milian was himself friendly to Luther; but 
was now pushed on by some of his courtiers. 
Schi.] 


5 [Thomas de Vio of Gaeta. Tr.] 
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more unfit person could not have been named to sit as judge and 
arbiter of the cause. 

§ 7. Luther repaired to Augsburg in the month of October, A.p. 
1518; and had three interviews with Cajetan, the pontifical legate.’ 
Now, if Luther had even entertained a thought of yielding, undoubt- 
edly this Dominican was not the person to gain that point from a 
high-spirited man. For he treated him imperiously ; and peremptorily 
required him humbly to confess his errors, although unconfuted in 
argument, and to submit his judgment to that of the pontiff. And 
as Luther could not bring himself to this, the result of the discussion 
was, that previously to his departure from Augsburg, he appealed, as 
might be done without compromising the papal dignity, from the 
pontiff ill-informed, to the same when better informed.* Soon after, 
on the 9th of November, Leo X. published a special edict, requiring 
all his subjects to believe that he had the power of remitting the 
penalties of sins. On learning this, Luther, perceiving that he had 
nothing to expect from Rome, appealed, at Wittemberg, November 28, 
from the pontiff to a future council of the whole church. 

§ 8. The Roman court seemed now to be sensible of its error in 
appointing Oajetan. It committed, accordingly, about the same time, 
this business of leading Luther back to the pontiff, to another legate, 
who was not a party in the case, and who possessed more knowledge 


1 Of Cajetan, a full account is given by 
Jac. Quetif and Jac. Echard, in their Seript. 
Ord. Predicator. 11. 14, &e. [He was born 
A.D. 1469, at Gaeta, in Latin Cajeta (whence 
his surname Cajctanus), in Naples; at the 
age of 29, wrote a book to prove that a 
general council could not be called without 
the authority of a pope; and was rewarded 
with the bishopric of Gaeta, and then with 
the archbishopric of Pisa; and in 1614, 
with a eardinal’s hat. In 1522, he was papal 
legate to Hungary, and died a.p. 1584, aged 
65. He was fond of study, and wrote much 
on the Aristotelian philosophy, scholastic 
theology, and in the latter years of his life, 
extensive commentaries on the Scriptures. 
Dn: 

hag etan’s proceedings with Luther were 
dissatisfactory, even to the court of Rome. 
See Paul Sarpi’s Historia Coneilit Trident. 
1. i. p. 22. Yet Echard apologizes for 
Cajetan, in his Seript. Ordin. Predicator. 
ii. 15; but I cannot say whether wisely and 
solidly. The court of Rome, however, erred 
in this matter as much as Cajetan. For it 
might easily have foreseen that a Domi- 
nican would not have behaved ingenuously 
with Luther. [Cajetan was one of the most 
learned men of his church; but he was a 
scholastic divine, and undertook to confute 
Luther by the canon law and the authority 
of Lombard. The electoral court of Saxony 
proceeded very circumspectly in this affair. 
Luther was not only furnished with a safe 


conduct, but was attended by two counsellors, 
who supported him with theirlegal assistance. 
The cardinal required Luther to revoke, 
in particular, two errors in his Theses ; 
namely, that there was not any treasury of 
the merits of saints at Rome, from which 
the pope could dispense portions to those 
that obtained indulgences from him; and 
that, without faith, no forgiveness of sin 
eould be obtained from God. Luther would 
admit of none but Seripture proofs; and as 
the cardinal, who was no biblical scholar, 
could not produce such proofs, Luther held 
fast his opinions; and when the Cardinal 
began to be restless, and to threaten eccle- 
siastical censures, Luther appealed a Ponti- 
fice male informato ad melius informandum 
~-a legal step, which was nowise harsh, and 
one which is resorted to at the present day, 
by those who do not question the infallibility — 
of the pope. By this appeal he recognised 
the jurisdiction of the pope, and at the same 
time secured this advantage, that the car- 
dinal, as a delegated judge, had no longer 
jurisdiction of the case.  Schi.] b 

% See Christ. Fred. Boerner’s Diss. de 
Colloquio Lutheri cum Oajetano, Lips. 1722, 
4to, also among his Dissertations, collected 
in one volume; and Val. Ern. Loescher’s 
Acta et Documenta Reformat. t. iii. e. xi. p. 
435, &e., and Jo. Geo. Walch’s Nachricht 
von Luthero, in the Works of Luther, xxiy. 
409, &e. 
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of human nature. The individual was Charles von Miltitz, a Saxon 
knight,who belonged to the court of Leo X.;! a discreet and sagacious 
man. Him the pope sent into Saxony, that he should both offer to 
the electoral prince Frederic the consecrated golden rose, which the 
pontiffs sometimes gave to distinguished men whom they were disposed 
to honour; and also should negotiate with Luther for terminating his 
contest with Tetzel, or rather with the pontiff himself. And he managed 
the business not without some success. For immediately, in his first 
interview with Luther at Altenburg, in the month of January, 1519, 
he prevailed on him to write a very submissive letter to Leo X., dated 
March 3rd, in which he promised to be silent, provided his enemies 
would also be silent. Miltitz had other discussions with Luther in 
October of this year, in the castle of Liebenwerda ; and in the following 
year, 1520, October 12, at Lichtenberg.? Nor was the prospect 
utterly hopeless, that these threatening commotions might be stilled.3 
But the insolence of Luther’s foes, and the haughty indiscretion of 
the court of Rome, soon afterwards dissipated all these prospects of 
peace. 

§ 9. The incident which caused the failure of Miltitz’s embassy, 
was a conference or dispute at Leipsic, in the year 1519, from the 
27th of June to the 15th of July. John Eck, that famous papal 
theologian, disagreed with Andrew Carlstadt, the friend and colleague 
of Luther, in regard to free will. He therefore challenged Carlstadt, 
according to the custom of the age, to a personal dispute, to be held 
publicly at Leipsic; and also invited Luther, whom he had already 
assailed by writing. For the martial spirit of our ancestors had made 
its way into the schools, and among the learned; and heated dissentients 
on points of religion or literature, were accustomed to challenge one 
another to single combats, like knights and warriors. These literary 
combats were usually held in some distinguished university, and the 
rector of the university, with the masters, were arbiters of the contest, 
and adjudged the victory. Carlstadt consented to the proposed con- 
test, and on the day appointed he appeared on the arena, attended 
by Luther. After Carlstadt had disputed warmly for many days 
with Eck, in the castle of Pleissenburg, before a large and splendid 
assembly, on the powers of free will; Luther engaged with the same 
antagonist in a contest respecting the supremacy and authority of the 
Roman pontiff‘ But the disputants accomplished nothing; nor 


1 [He was chamberlain to the pope, and 
held canonriesat Mentz,Treves, and Meissen. 
D’Aubigné, ii. 2. S.J 

2 The documents relating to the embassy 
of Miltitz, were first published by Ern. Sa- 
lom. Cyprian, in his Additiones ad With. 
iirn. Tenzelii Historiam Reform. t. i. et 
ii. They are also contained in Val. Ern. 
Loescher’s Acta Reformat. t. ii. ce. xvi. and 
t. ili. ¢. ii. &e. 

3 Leo X. himself wrote a very kind letter 
to Luther in the year 1519; which memor- 
able document was published by Loescher, 


in his Unschuldigen Nachrichten, 1742, p. 
133. It appears clearly from this epistle, 
that no doubt of a final reconciliation was 
entertained at Rome. 

4 [Hck was a great talker, and one of the 
most ready disputants of his times. In one 
of his theses proposed for discussion, he had 
asserted that the pope was, by divine right, 
universal bishop of the whole church; and 
that he was in possession of his ghostly 
power before the times of Constantine the 
Great. In this disputation, Luther main- 
tained the contrary, from passages of Scrip- 
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would Hofmann, the rector of the university of Leipsic, take upon 
him to say which party was victorious; but the decision of the cause 
was referred to the universities of Paris and Erfurth.! Eck, however, 
carried away from this contest a feeling entirely hostile to Luther ; 
and, much to the detriment of the pontiff and the Roman church, 
became resolved upon his ruin. 

§ 10. Among the witnesses and spectators of the Leipsic contest 
was Philip Melancthon, professor of Greek at Wittemberg; as yet, 
indeed, a partisan on neither side, and from the mildness of his 
temper, and his love of elegant literature, averse from such disputes ; 
still, friendly to Luther and to his efforts for rescuing the science of 
theology from the subtleties of the scholastics.2 As he was doubtless 
one of those who went home from this discussion, more convinced of 
the justice of Luther’s cause, and afterwards became, as it were, the 
second reformer, next to Luther; it is proper here to give some brief 
account of his talents and virtues. All know, and even his enemies 
confess, that few men of any age: can be compared with him, either 
for learning and knowledge of both human and divine things, or for 
richness, suavity, and facility of genius, or for industry as a scholar. 
He performed, for philosophy and the other liberal arts, what Luther 
performed for theology; that is, he freed them from the corruptions 
which they had contracted, restored them, and gave them popularity 
in Germany. He possessed an extraordinary ability to comprehend, 
and to express in clear and simple language, the most abstruse and 
difficult subjects, even such as were exceedingly complicated. This 
power he so happily exerted on questions pertaining to religion, that 
it may be truly said, no literary man, by his genius and erudition, 


has done more for them. 
induced most ardently to wish, 


ture, from the testimony of the fathers and 
of church history, and even from the decrees 
of the council of Nice. And when, from 
the subject of the pope, they came to that 
of indulgences, Luther denied their absolute 
necessity ; and so of purgatory, he acknow- 
ledged, indeed, that he believed in it, but 
said he could find no authority for it in the 
Scriptures, or in the fathers. In fact, it was 
in 1630 that Luther first pronounced purga- 
tory to be a fable. The dispute with Carl- 
stadt related to freedom in the theological 
sense, or to the natural power of man to do the 
will of God. Carlstadt maintained that, since 
the fall, the natural freedom of man is not 
strong enough to move him to that which is 
morally good. Eck, on the contrary, asserted 
that the free will of man produces good 
works, and not merely the grace of God; 
or that our natural freedom co-operates with 
divine grace inthe production of good works; 
and that it depends on man’s free power, 
whether he will give place to the operations 
of grace, or will resist them. It thus ap- 
pears that Carlstadt defended the doctrine 


From his native love of peace, he was 
that religion might be reformed 


of Augustine in regard to divine grace, 
Eck claimed to himself the victory ; and he 
gave a very unjust account of this dispute ; 
which occasioned many controversial pamph-* 
lets to be published. The chief advantage 
he gained was, that he drew from Luther 
assertions which might hasten his condem- 
nation at Rome; assertions, which a man 
of more worldly cunning than Luther would 
have kept concealed a long time. But still 
he lost much of his popularity by this dis- 
eussion ; and on the other hand, the truth 
gained more adherents, and Luther’s zeal 
became more animated. Schi.] 

1 The fullest account of this dispute at 
Leipsie is in Val. Ern. Loescher’s Acta et 
Documenta Reformat. t. iii. ce. vii. p. 208. 
[Bower's Life of Luther, ch. v. p. 126—130. 
Tr.| 

2 See his letter on this conference, in Val. 
Ern. Loescher’s Acta et Documenta Refor- 
mat. t, iii. e. viii, p. 215 [and in Gerdes, 
Hist. Evang. Renovati, t. i. append. p. 208 
—209. It exhibits a lucid and candid state- 
ment of the whole proceeding. Z7.] 
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without any public schism, and that the visible brotherhood among 
Christians might remain entire. And hence it was, that he frequently 
seemed to be too yielding. Yet he by no means spared great and 
essential errors; and he inculcated with great constancy that unless 
these were clearly exposed and plucked up by the roots, the Christian 
cause would néver flourish. In the natural temperament of his mind, 
there was a native softness, tenderness, and timidity. And hence, 
when he had occasion to write or to do anything, he pondered most 
carefully every circumstance; and often indulged fears, where there 
were no real grounds for them. But, on the contrary, when the 
greatest danger seemed to impend, and the cause of religion was in 
jeopardy, this timorous man feared nothing, and opposed an un- 
daunted mind to his adversaries. And this shows, that the power of 
truth which he had learned, had diminished the imperfections of his 
natural temperament, without entirely eradicating them. Had he 
possessed a little more firmness and fortitude, been less studious to 
please everybody, and been able wholly to cast off the superstition 
which he imbibed in early life, he would justly deserve to be accounted 
one of the greatest of men.! 

§ 11. While the pontiff’s empire was thus nodding to its fall in 
Germany, another mortal wound was inflicted on it, in the neighbour- 
ing Helvetia, by the discerning and erudite Ulric Zwingle, a canon 


1 There is a Life of Melancthon, written 
by Joach. Camerarius, which has been often 
printed. But the cause of literature would 
be benefited by a more accurate history of 
this great man composed by some impartial 
and discreet writer; and also by a more 
perfect edition of his whole works, than 
we now possess. [This great man (whose 
German name was Schwartzerd, in Gr. 
Melanchthon, Tr.) was born at Bretten, in 
the Lower Palatinate, a.p. 1497, studied at 
Heidelberg, and was teacher of Belles Let- 
tres at Tiibingen, when he was invited, 
A.D. 1518, by Reuchlin and Luther, to 
become professor of Greek at Wittemberg. 
He taught, wrote, and disputed, in further- 
ance of the same objects with Luther; but 
with more mildness and gentleness than he. 
He composed, so early as 1521, the first 
system of theology that appeared in our 
schools, under the title of Loci Communes 
Rerum Theologicarwm (which passed through 
60 editions, in his lifetime. 77.) and greatly 
helped forward the Reformation. He also 
composed the Augsburg Confession, and the 
Apology for it. During the Reformation, 
he rendered service to many cities of 
Germany. He was also invited to France 
and England, but declined going. In the 
latter years of his life, from his love 
of peace, he manifested more indulgence 
towards the Reformed than was agreeable 
to the major part of the divines of our 
church; and his: followers were therefore 


called Philippists, to distinguish them from 
the more rigid Lutherans. In 1530, he did 
not entertain such views. There is a letter 
of his, to John Lachman, a preacher at 
Heilbron, in which he warns him to beware 
of the leaven of Zwingle; and says, ‘Ego 
non sine maximis tentationibus didici, quan- 
tum sit yitii in dogmate Cinglii. Scis mihi 
veterem cum Ccolampadio amicitiam esse. 
Sed optarim eum non incidisse in hane con- 
Jurationem. Non enim vocari aliter libet, 
quia pretextu ejus dogmatis vides, quos 
tumultus excitent Helvetii.’ See Dr. But- 
tinghausen’s Beytrige zur Pfilzischen Ge- 
schichte, 11.189, &c. But the death of 
Luther, correspondence with Calvin, his 
timid and mild character, and perhaps also 
political considerations, rendered him more 
indulgent. Among the superstitious no- 
tions imbibed in his youth, and of which 
he could not wholly divest himself, was his 
credulity in regard to premonitions and 
dreams, and his inclination towards astro- 
logy, with which he even infected some of 
his pupils. (The most learned men of that 
age, Melancthon, Chemnitz, Neander, were 
believers in this art; indeed, such as were 
not, could scarcely pass for learned men. 
Henke’s Kirchengesch. iii. 580.) He died 
in 1560. His works were published, col- 
lectively, A.p. 1562 and onwards, in 4 vo- 
Iumes fol. See also Theodore Strobel’s 
Melancthoniana, Altdorf, 1771, 8vo. Schd.] 
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and priest of Zurich. The fact must not be disguised, that he had 
discovered some portion of the truth before Luther openly contended 
with the pontiff. But afterwards being excited and instructed by the 
example and the writings of Luther, he not only expounded the Holy 
Scriptures in public discourses, but also, in the year 1519, successfully 
opposed Bernardin Sampson of Milan, who was impudently driving, 
among the Swiss, the same shameful traffic that had awakened Luther's 
ire.) This was the first step towards purging Switzerland of supersti- 


1 See Jo. Hen. Hottinger’s Helvetische 
Reformationsgeschichte, p. 28, &c. Or his 
Helvetische SKirchengeschichte, t. ui. 1. yi. 
p. 28, &e. For the former (which is often 
published separately) differs very little from 
the latter; though it is often sold as being 
the first part of the latter work. [Also his 
Historia Ecclesiast. N. T. sec. xy. pt. i. p. 
198, &c. Zr.] Abr. Ruchat’s Hist. de la 
Réformation de la Suisse, t. 1. livr. i. p. 4, 
&e. p. 66, &e. Dan, Gerdes, Hist. Renovati 
Evangelit, ii. 228, &e. [or rather i. 99, &e. 
Tr.| Jo. Conrad Fuesslin’s Beytrige zu der 
Schweitzer-Reformations Geschichte, in five 
parts. [Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit der 
Reformation, 1. 103, &e. and H. P. C. Henke’s 
Allgem. Geschichte der Christl. Kirche, ii. 
74, ed. Brunsw. 1806.—Luther and his fol- 
lowers had long and severe contests with 
Zwingle and the Reformed, respecting the 
corporeal presence of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist; and this caused much alienation and 
prejudice between the two bodies, during 
the whole of the sixteenth century; nor has 
entire harmony been restored between them 
to this day. Hence, for more than two 
centuries, the Lutherans and the Reformed 
contended, whether Luther or Zwingle was 
entitled to the honour of leading the way to 
the Reformation. Mosheim manifestly gives 
the precedence to Luther. Hottinger, Gerdes, 
and others, give it to Zwingle. Schroeckh, 
Henke, Schlegel, Von Einem, and others, of 
the Lutheran church, now divide the praise 
between them. The facts appear to be 
these. Zwingle discovered the corruptions 
of the church of Rome at an earlier period 
than Luther. Both opened their eyes gra- 
dually, and altogether without any concert; 
and without aid from each other. But 
Zwingle was always in advance of Luther 
in his views and opinions; and he finally 
carried the Reformation somewhat further 
than Luther did. But he proceeded with 
more gentleness and caution, not to run 
before the prejudices of the people; the 
circumstances in which he was placed, did 
not call him so early to open combat with 
the powers of the hierarchy; Luther there- 
fore has the honour of being the first to 
declare open war with the pope, and to be 
exposed to direct persecution. He also 
acted in a much wider sphere. All Ger- 


many, and even all Europe, was the theatre 
of his operations. Zwingle moved only in 
the narrow circle of a single canton of Swit- 
zerland. He also died young, and when 
but just commencing his career of public 
usefulness. And these circumstances have 
raised Luther’s fame so high, that Zwingle 
has almost been overlooked. Luther, doubt- 
less, did most for the cause of the Reforma- 
tion, because he had a wider field of action, 
was more bold and daring, and lived longer 
to carry on the work. But Zwingle was a 
more learned, and a more judicious man, 
commenced the Reformation earlier, and in 
his little circle carried it further.—Ulric 
Zwingle was born at Wildhausen, county of 
Toggenburg, and canton of St. Gall, a.p. 
1484. At the age of ten, he was sent to 
Basle, for education, and afterwards to 
Berne. Here the Dominicans endeayoured 
to allure him into their order; and to 
prevent this, his father sent him to 
Vienna. Returning to Basle, at the age of 
eighteen, he became a schoolmaster; and 
prosecuted theology, at the same time, 
under Thomas Wittenbach, who was not 
blind to the errors of the church of Rome, 
and who instilled principles of free inquiry 
into his pupils. He preached his first 
sermon in 1506; and was the same year 
chosen pastor of Glarus, where he spent 
ten years. He had been distinguished in 
every branch of learning, to which he had 
apphed himself, and particularly in classical 
and elegant literature. He now devoted 
himself especially to Greek and Hebrew; 
and had no respect for human authorities 
in theology, but relied wholly on the Serip- 
tures, which he read and explained to his 
people from the pulpit, with great assiduity. 
His fame as a preacher and divine rose 
high. In 1516, he was removed to the 
abbey of Hinsiedeln as a field of greater 
usefulness. He had before cautiously ex- 
posed some of the errors of the Roman 
church, and he now more openly assailed 
the doctrines of monastic vows, pilgrimages, 
relics, offerings, and indulgences. The next 
year he was chosen to a vacancy in the 
cathedral of Zurich: and before accepting 
the office, stipulated that he should not be 
confined in his preaching to the lessons 
publicly read, but be allowed to explain 
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tion. Zwingle now vigorously prosecuted the work that he had 
begun: and having obtained several learned men, educated in Ger- 
many, for his associates and fellow-labourers in the arduous task, he 
brought, by their assistance, the greatest part of his fellow-citizens to 
renounce their subjection to pontifical domination. Yet Zwingle 
proceeded in a different way from Luther; for he did not uniformly 
oppose the employment of force against the more pertinacious 
defenders of the old superstitions; and he is said to have conceded to 
magistrates more authority in religious matters than is consistent with 
the nature of religion.1| But in general he was an upright man, and 
his intentions are worthy of the highest praise. 

§ 12. We now return to Luther. While Miltitz was negotiating 
with him for a peace, and with some prospect of success, John Eck, 
burning with rage after the debate at Leipsic, hurried away to Rome, 
in order to hasten his destruction. Connecting himself there with the 
most powerful Dominicans in the pontifical court, and particularly 
their two first men, Cayetan and Prierias, he pressed Leo to excom- 
municate Luther forthwith, for the Dominicans most eagerly thirsted 
to avenge the very great injury which they conceived Luther had done 
to their whole order, first, in the person of their brother Tetzel, and 
then in that of Cajetan. Overcome by their importunate applications 
and by those of their friends and abettors, Leo X., most imprudently, 
issued the first bull against Luther, on the 15th of June, 1520; in which 
forty-one tenets of his were condemned, his writings adjudged to the 


every part of the Bible. He continued to 
read the best Latin and Greek classics, 
studied diligently the more eminent fathers, 
as Augustine, Ambrose, and Chrysostom, 
and pressed the study of Hebrew and the 
kindred dialects. He now publicly ex- 
pounded the scriptures, as the Gospels, the 
Epistles of Paul and Peter, &e., and incul- 
cated, that the Bible is the only standard 
of religious truth. While he was thus lead- 
ing the people gradually to better views 
of religion, in 1518, Sampson came into 
Switzerland to sell indulgences; and the 
year following, on his arrival at Zurich, 
Zwingle openly opposed him, and procured 
his exclusion from the canton. The pro- 
gress of the people in knowledge was rapid, 
and the Reformation went forward with great 
success. Luther's books were circulated 
extensively, and by Zwingle’s recommenda- 
tion, though he chose not to read them 
himself, lest he should incur the charge of 
being a Lutheran. He was however as- 
sailed by the friends of the hierarchy, and 
at length accused of heresy before the 
council of Zurich, Jan. 1523. He now 
presented 67 doctrinal propositions before 
the council, containing all the fundamental 
doctrines since held by the reformed church ; 
and offered to defend them against all op- 
posers, by scripture. His enemies wished 
to bring tradition and the school-men to 


confute him. But the council declared, 
that the decision must rest on the scriptures. 
Zwingle of course triumphed ; and the coun- 
cil decreed, that he should be allowed to 
preach, as heretofore, unmolested ; and that 
no preacher in the* canton should inculeate 
any doctrine, but what he could prove from 
the scriptures. The next year, 1524, the 
council of Zurich reformed the public wor- 
ship, according to the advice of Zwingle. 
Thus the reformation of that canton was 
now completed, Zwingle continued to guide 
his flock, and to lend aid to the other por- 
tions of the church, till the month of Oct. 
1531; when «a Roman Catholic force, from 
the popish cantons, marched against Zurich ; 
and Zwingle, according to the usage of his. 
country, bore the standard amidst the 
citizens that attempted to repel them. The 
enemy were victorious, and Zwingle was 
wounded near the commencement of the 
battle, and his body eut to pieces and 
burned to ashes. See the writers before 
referred to, particularly Hottinger, Gerdes, 
and Schroeckh; also the article Zwingle, 
in Rees’s Cyclopedia—His works were 
printed, Zurich, 1544-45, 4 vols. fol. 7Z.] 

1 [This charge against Zwingle in both 
parts of it, appears to be wholly groundless. 
See Gerdes, Hist. Huang. Renovati, i. 237. 
Supplementa. Tr.] 
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flames, and he was commanded to confess his faults within sixty 
days, and implore the clemency of the pontiff, or be cast out of the 
church.! 

§ 13. As soon as Luther heard of this first sentence of the pontiff, 
he consulted for his own safety, by renewing his appeal from the pon- 
tiff to the supreme tribunal of afuture council. And foreseeing that 
this appeal would be treated with contempt at Rome, and that as 
soon as the time prescribed by the pontiff was elapsed, he would be 
excommunicated by another bull, he soon formed the resolution to 
withdraw from the Roman church, before he should be excommuni- 
cated by a new rescript of the pontiff. In order to proclaim this 
secession from the Romish community, by a public act, he caused a 
fire to be kindled on the 10th of December, 1520, without the walls 
of the city, and in the presence of a vast multitude of spectators, com- 
mitted to the flames the bull issued against him, together with a copy 
of the pontifical canon law. By this act he publicly signified, that he 
would be no longer a subject of the Roman pontiff; and consequently, 
that the second decree, which was daily expected from Rome, would 
be nugatory. For whoever publicly burns the statute-book of his 
prince, protests by so doing that he will no longer respect and obey 
his authority; and one who has excluded himself from any society, 
cannot afterwards be cast out of it. I must suppose, that Luther 
acted in this matter with the advice of the jurists. Luther withdrew, 
however, only from the Roman church, which looks upon the pontiff 
as infallible, and not from the church universal, the sentence of 
which, pronounced in a legitimate and free council, he did not refuse 
to obey. And this circumstance will show, why wise men among the 
papists, who were attached to the liberties of Germany, looked upon 
this bold act of Luther without offence.2 Before one month after 


1 The friends of the pontiff confess that 


latius serpat. Heec causa fuit, cur bulla 
Leo erred greatly in this matter. See Jo. 


tam atrox. emanaverit, multis bonis et pru- 


Fred. Mayer’s Diss. de Pontifictis Leonis X. 
Processum adversus Lutherum Improbanti- 
bus; which is a part of the work he pub- 
lished at Hamburg, 1698, 4to, with the 
following title, Heclesia Romana Reforma- 
tionis Lutherane Patrona et Cliens. And 
there were, at that time, many wise and 
circumspect persons at Rome, who did not 
hesitate publicly to avow their disapproba- 
tion of the violent councils of Eekius and 
the Dominicans, and who wished to wait 
for the issue of Miltitz’s embassy. [See 
Riederer’s Nachrichten zur Kirchen-Ge- 
lehrten-und Bichergeschichte, stiick ii. n. 18, 
p. 178, where there is an anonymous letter 
from Rome to Pirckheimer, saying, ‘Scias 
neminem Rome esse, si saltem sapiat, qui 
non certo certius sciat et cognoscat, Mar- 
tinum in pluribus veritatem dicere, verum 
boni ob tyrannidis metum dissimulant, mali 
vero, quia veritatem audire coguntur, in- 
saniunt. Inde illorum oritur indignatio 
pariter et metus ; valde enim timent, ne res 


dentibus yiris reclamantibus, qui suadebant 
maturius consulendum, et Martino potius 
modestia et rationibus quam detestationibus 
oceurrendum esse, hoe enim decere man- 
suetudinem, illud vero tyrannidem sapere, 
et rem mali exempli videri.’ Sch/. 

2 [Some modern jurists, as Schlegel tells 
us, have condemned this act of Luther, as 
being a treasonable act, against the estab- 
lished laws of the land. But it was not so, 
in that age. For the canon law contained 
enactments only of the popes and councils, 
with which the civil powers were supposed 
to have no concern. It was the statute- 
book of a foreign and spiritual sovereign, 
who claimed jurisdiction equally over the 
temporal sovereigns of Germany and over 
their subjects. To burn this book, there- 
fore, was treason against that foreign sove- 
reign, the pope; but not so, against the 
temporal sovereigns of Germany.—Luther’s 
motives for this act, he himself stated in a 
tract on the subject. Among thém, were 
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this heroic deed of Luther had elapsed, on the 4th day of January, 
1521, the second bull of Leo against Luther was issued; in which 
he was expelled from the bosom of the Roman church, for having 
violated the majesty of the pontiff.! 

§ 14. When these severe bulls had been issued against the person 
and doctrines of Luther and his friends, nothing remained for him, 
but to attempt to found a new church opposed to that of Rome, and 
to establish a system of doctrine consonant to the Holy Scriptures. 
For to subject himself to the dominion of his most cruel enemy would 
have been madness; and to return again, contrary to the convictions 
of his own mind, to errors that he had rejected and opposed, would 
have been base and dishonest. From this time, therefore, he searched 
for the truth with redoubled ardour, and not only revised and con- 
firmed more carefully the doctrines which he had already advanced, 
but likewise boldly attacked the very citadel of the pontifical autho- 
rity, and shook it to its foundation. In this heroic enterprise, he had 
the aid of other excellent men in various parts of Europe, as well as 
of the doctors at Wittemberg who joined his party, and especially of 
Philip Melancthon. And as the fame of Luther's wisdom and 
heroism, and the great learning of Melancthon, drew a vast number 
of young men to Wittemberg, the principles of the Reformation were 
spread with amazing rapidity through various nations.” 

§ 15. While these things were in progress, the emperor Maximilian 
I, died ;? and his grandson Charles V., king of Spain, was elected his 
successor, on the 28th of July, a.p. 1519. Leo X. therefore reminded 
the new emperor of the office that he had undertaken, of advocate 
and defender of the church, and called upon him to inflict due 
punishment upon that rebellious member of the church, Martin 
Luther. On the other hand, Frederic the Wise, of Saxony, conjured 
him to abstain from everything unfair and rash against Luther, and 
to conduct the whole business according to the rights of the Germanic 
churches, and the laws of the empire. Charles was under greater 
obligations to Frederic than to any other of the German princes, 
for it was chiefly by his efforts and zeal, that he had obtained the 
imperial dignity, in preference to his very potent rival Francis I., 
king of France. In order, therefore, to gratify both this friend, to 


these, first, that his enemies had burned 
his books, and he must burn theirs, in order 
to deter the people from reyerencing them, 


consequence of this appeal, the pope could 
no longer have jurisdiction of the case, 
Hence the number of Luther’s friends in- 


and being led astray by them; and secondly, 
that he had found thirty abominable asser- 
tions in the canon law, which rendered the 
book worthy of the flames. T77.] 

1 Both these bulls are in the Bullarium 
Romanum, {ed. Cherub, Luxemb. 1742, t. i. 
p. 610, &e. p. 614, &e. Tr.] and also in 
Christ. Matth. Pfaff's Histor. Theol. Lit- 
terar. ii. 42, &e. [The excommunicating 
bull was an attack upon the rights of the 
German churches. For Luther had ap- 
pealed to an ecclesiastical council; and in 


creased the more, after the publication of 
this bull. Schl.] 

2 On the rapid progress of the Refor- 
mation in Germany, Dan. Gerdes treats par- 
ticularly, in his Hist. Renovati Hvangelit, 
t. ii. also Benj. Grosch, in his Vertheidigung 
der Evangelischen Kirche gegen Arnold, p. 
156, &e. 

8 [January 12th, 1519. Zr] 

* [During the five months of the znter- 
regnum, Frederic had been at the head of 
the empire, had refused the imperial crown 
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whom he owed everything, and the pontiff as well, he determined to 
give Luther a hearing in the diet to be assembled at Worms, before 
any decree should be passed against him. It may seem strange and 
contrary to ecclesiastical law, that a religious cause should be dis- 
cussed and subjected to examination before a diet. But it must be 
recollected, that as the archbishops, bishops, and some of the abbots 
had seats among the princes, those Germanic diets were likewise 
provincial councils of the German nation, to which, according to 
ancient canon law, the trial of such causes as that of Luther properly 
belonged. 

§ 16. Luther, therefore, appeared at Worms, protected by a safe- 
conduct from the emperor; and on the 17th and 18th of April, 
pleaded his cause most resolutely before the diet. Being called upon 
and admonished to renounce the opinions that he had hitherto defended, 
and to become reconciled to the pope, he replied with great con- 
stancy, that he would never do so unless first convinced of error, by 
proofs from the Holy Scriptures or from sound reason. And, as 
neither promises nor menaces could move him from his purpose, he 
obtained indeed from the emperor the liberty of returning home 
unmolested; but, after his departure, on the 27th of May, by the 
joint voices of the emperor and the princes, he and his adherents 
were proscribed, and declared to be enemies of the Romano-Germanic 
empire. His prince, Mrederic, foreseeing the storm, caused him to 
be intercepted on his return, near Eisenach, and to be conducted to 
the castle of Wartburg (perhaps with the emperor’s privity), and in 
that castle, which he called his Patmos, he lay concealed ten months, 


beguiling the time very profitably with writing and study.' 


offered to himself, and had greatly exerted 
himself to secure the election of Charles. 
TY. 

see the writers, mentioned by Jo, Alb. 
Fabricius, Centifoliwm Lutheranum, pt. i. 
ec. xliii. p. 79—84, and pt. ii. p. 563, &e. 
(‘This journey to Worms was a very perilous 
undertaking for Luther. His friends ad- 
vised him not to go; and eyen the electoral 
prince, his sovereign, did not allow him to 
go till he had obtained for him a safe- 
conduct from the emperor. This safe-con- 
duct, however, would have afforded him no 
protection against the operations of the 
papal bulls, and the snares of his enemies, 
if the high-minded emperor had been willing 
to listen to those who whispered in his ear 
‘the inhuman and unchristian maxim, that a 
man is not to keep his promise to a heretic. 
But the emperor had nobler views; and 
Luther himself was so unshaken, that he 
would let nothing deter him from the 
journey; and when arrived in the territory 
of Worms, and some persons, in the name 
of his friend Spalatin, warned him of his 
danger, he replied, that he would go thither, 
if there were as many devils there, as tiles 
on the roofs of their houses. 


He therefore. 


proceeded fearlessly to Worms, and, when 
there, showed indescribable fortitude. He 
was conducted, in his monkish dress, from 
his lodgings, to the assembled diet, by the 
marshal of the empire, Von Pappenheim; 
and two questions were now put to him, by 
the official of the archbishop of Treves, 
namely, whether he acknowledged those 
books, that were laid upon a bench before 
him, to be his productions; and whether he 
would recall the opinions contained in them. 
To the first question, Luther was on the 
point of answering, at once, affirmatively; 
but Dr. Jerome Schurf, a jurist of Wittem- 
berg, who had been assigned to him as his 
counsellor, reminded him, that he should 
first ascertain whether there were not some 
books among them that were not his. So 
he heard the titles read over; and then 
answered to the first question, Yes. But 
to the second question, at the suggestion of 
his counsellor, he requested to be allowed 
till the next day to consider of his answer. 
The following day he appeared, and the 
question being repeated, he answered by 
making distinctions. Some of his writings, 
he said, treated of a Christian’s faith and 
life, others were directed against the papacy, 
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§ 17. From this Patmos of his, Luther returned to Wittemberg, 
in the month of March, 1522, without the knowledge or consent of . 
the elector Frederic; being influenced by the pestilent commotions, 
which he had heard were then set on foot by Carlstadt and others, 
equally to the disadvantage of religion and the commonwealth. For, 
in Luther’s absence Andrew Carlstadt, a doctor of Wittemberg, a man 
of learning, and not ignorant of the truth, whom the pontiff, at Eck’s 
instigation, had excommunicated in conjunction with Luther, but a 
hasty person that knew not how to be moderate, had: begun to destroy 
images, and put himself at the head of a fanatical sect, who in several 


places greatly abused, as usual, the dawning of liberty.} 


and others against private individuals, 
who defended the Romish tyranny, and 
assailed his holy doctrines. As for the 
first, he could not renounce them, because 
even his enemies admitted, that they con- 
tained much good matter; nor could he 
renounce the second, because that would be 
lending support to the papal tyranny; in 
those of the third class, he freely acknow- 
ledged, that he had often been too vehement; 
yet he could not at once renounce them, 
unless it were first shown that he had gone 
too far. As the official now demanded of 
him a categorical answer, whether he would 
renounce, or not, he replied, that he could 
not, unless he was first convicted of error, 
either by Scripture, or by reason. And the 
official alleging, that he must have erred, 
because he had contradicted the pope and 
the councils, he answered: The pope and 
ecclesiastical councils have often erred, and 
have contradicted themselves. He at last 
closed with his declaration: Here I stand: 
Lcan say no more; God help me. Amen. 
After this, Luther appeared no more before 
the diet; but the emperor caused him to be 
informed, that as he would not be reconciled 
to the church, the emperor would do as law 
required; he must, however, repair to his 
usual residence within 21 days. On the 8th 
of May, the bill of outlawry was drawn up 
against him, which was published, a few 
days after his departure. (Pallavicini says, 
Fist. Concil. Trident. 1.1. c. 28, § 7, that 
the bill was drawn up May 25th, and signed 
May 26th, but dated back to May 8th. The 
reason, it is said, was, that the bill was 
passed at the close of the diet, and when 
many of the members had retired, and it 
was wished to disguise that fact. Zr.) By 
virtue of this bill, after the 21 days of 
the safe-conduct expired, no man might 
harbour or conceal Luther, on pain of 
treason ; but whosoever might find him in 
any place, was to apprehend him, and 
deliver him up to the emperor; and all his 
adherents were to be seized in the public 
streets, imprisoned and stripped of all their 
goods. This arbitrary decree of the emperor 


He therefore 


contravened all the laws of humanity, as 
well as the rights of the German churches, 
For it required a man to renounce what he 
was not convinced was wrong; and on the 
assumption of the infallibility of the pope, 
condemned him, against an intervening 
appeal to a council. This bill of outlawry, 
however, produced very little effect; and 
indeed the emperor does not seem to have 
been much in earnest in respect to it. For, 
although the perplexed state of his affairs, 
the political movements of Europe, and the 
internal disquietude of his private terri- 
tories, might call his attention to very 
different subjects from the execution of the 
edict of Worms, yet it is difficult to com- 
prehend how Luther could safely return to 
Wittemberg, and there preach, and write, 
and teach, if the emperor wished in earnest 
to give him trouble. Nay, he might easily 
haye discovered his retreat at Wartburg. 
But probably the emperor took no pains to 
discover him, in order to avoid collision, 
either with the pontiff, or the elector of 
Saxony. At Wartburg, Luther prosecuted 
the study of the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, commenced his German translation 
of the Scriptures, expounded some portions 
of the Bible, composed his Postills, and some 
other works. Seh/.} 

1 [Andrew Bodenstein, born at Carlstadt 
in Franconia (and hence ealled, in Latin, 
Carolostadius), was a doctor of biblical 
learning, a.canon and archdeacon of the 
church of Allsaints, at Wittemberg, and 
professor in the university there. He sup- 
ported Luther in the work of Reformation, 
as appears from the history of the confer- 
ence at Leipsic, and was highly esteemed 
by him, and is mentioned with praise in his 
writings. But in respect to the manner of 
effecting the Reformation, these two men 
had very different views. Carlstadt would 
have the abuses of popery abolished at once, 
but Luther preferred a gradual process. 
Luther's fraternity at Wittemberg, the Au- 
-eustinians, bad, during his absence, begun 
to reform their monastery, and to abolish 
the mass; and they now wished to effect 
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first energetically repressed the impetuosity of this man; wisely 
declaring, that it is necessary to extirpate errors from the minds of 
men, before such objects as those errors have set up can be advan- 
tageously removed. And to establish this principle by facts, and by 
his own example, inviting certain learned men to aid him, he pro- 
ceeded gradually to perfect and to finish the German translation of 
the Bible, which he had commenced.! The event confirmed the 
excellence of his plan: for the parts of this work being successively 
published and circulated, the roots of inveterate errors were soon 
extirpated from the minds of vast numbers. 

§ 18. In the mean time Leo X. died, a.p. 1522. Hadrian VI, of 
Utrecht, succeeded him, by the aid of Charles V., whose tutor he had 
been. He was an honest man; and so ingenuous as to confess, that 
the Christian church laboured under ruinous maladies; and to promise, 


readily, that he would correct them.? 


the same reform in the city. But the court 
were afraid, lest it should give offence, both 
to other princes and cities, and also to the 
citizens themselves ; and the elector, there- 
fore, called for the opinion of the professors 
at Wittemberg. ‘Their opinion was in favour 
of abolishing the mass; but this did not 
satisfy the court. Luther, whose opinion 
was also asked, assumed the rational prin- 
ciple, that the reformation should commence, 
not with the pictures, nor with other external 
things, among which he accounted the mass, 
but with the understandings of the people; 
and to his opinion all the professors now 
subscribed, except only Carlstadt. He ga- 
thered around him the common people; 
and as soon as he thought himself strong 
enough, he broke out, and with a throng 
of enthusiastic followers, rushed into the 
cathedral church, destroyed the pictures and 
the altar, and hindered the clergy from any 
longer saying mass. Melancthon was too 
timid to control this uproar. Luther there- 
fore came forward, preached against these 
violent innovations, and restored tranquil- 
lity. From that time onward, there was a 
coldness between Luther and Carlstadt, 
which at length broke out into hostilities, 
that were no honour to either of them. 
Schl.—Luther has been taxed with opposing 
Carlstadt from motives of ambition, or un- 
willingness that another should take the 
lead in anything. And this censure is re- 
peated by Maclaine, Bower, &e. But Seck- 
endorf (Historia Lutheranism, lib. i. § 121, 
p. 197, 198,) seems to have confuted the 
charge; which has no support, except a 
single sentence in one of Luther's letters, in 
which he charges Carlstadt with wishing 
to be foremost; a charge, which Melancthon 
advanced in quite as strong terms. For 
an account of Carlstadt prior to 1522, see 
Gerdes, Miscellan. Groning. i. 1, &e. Tr.] 

1 A history of Luther’s German trans- 


By his legate to the diet of 


lation of the Holy Scriptures, which con- 
tributed more than anything else to establish 
the Lutheran church, was published by Jo. 
Fred. Mayer, Hamb. 1701, 4to. A much 
fuller history was long expected from Jo. 
Melchior Kraft, than whom no one laboured 
upon the subject with greater care, assiduity, 
and success, during many years. But a 
premature death frustrated our expectations. 
Compare Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Centifoliwm Lu- 
theranum, pt. 1. p. 147, &e. and pt. i. p. 
617, &e. [What Kraft was prevented by a 
premature death from accomplishing, has 
since been performed by Jo. Geo. Palm, in 
his Historie der Deutschen Bibeliibersetzung 
Luthers ; which was published, with notes, 
by Jo. Melchior Gétze, Halle, 1772, 4to, 
and Gottl. Christ. Giese, Historische Nach- 
richt von dieser Bibeliiberseteung; pub- 
lished by Riederer, Altdorf, 1771, 8vo. 
Schl. 

* See Casper Burmann’s Hadrianus VI. 
sive Analecta Historica de Hadriano VI. 
Papa Romano; Utrecht, 1727, 4to. [Ha- 
drian was of humble parentage, but of great 
attainments in scholastie theology; and 
therefore long filled the office of a professor 
at Louvain. He had a natural aversion to 
pomp, extravagance, and luxury, and a very 
upright disposition. He therefore did not 
grasp the fire and sword, in order to still 
the complaints of the Germans, but com- 
menced with the reformation of his own 
court, curtailed his own table, dismissed all 
superfluous servants, and required of the 
cardinals a more retired life, and retrench- 
ment in their expenses. But this was so 
displeasing to the Romans, that they not 
only lampooned him much during his life- 
time, but spoke very ill of him after his 
death. Indeed, it has been suspected, that 
they were instrumental in causing his death. 
So gratifying to the Roman populace was 
his decease, that the night after it took 
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Nuremberg, A.p. 1522, and onwards, Francis Cheregato, he indeed 
earnestly entreated, that the punishment decreed against Luther and 
his adherents, by the edict of Worms, might no longer be delayed; 
but at the same time he showed himself ready to correct the evils 
which had armed so great an enemy. The German princes, deeming 
this a favourable opportunity, while the emperor was absent in Spain, 
demanded a free council; which should be held in Germany, and 
should deliberate in the ancient manner on a general reformation of 
the church. They also exhibited, under one hundred heads, the 
grievances of which their country had to complain from the Roman 
court; lastly, they passed a decree, forbidding any further innova- 
tions in religious matters, till the council should decide what ought 
to be done.' So long, in fact, as the princes of Germany did not per- 
ceive that plans were under consideration in Saxony, for establishing 
a new church in opposition to that of Rome, they were pretty well 
united in opposing the pontifical power, which they all felt to be 
excessive ; nor were they much troubled about Luther’s contro- 
versy with the pontiff, which they regarded as little else than a pri- 
vate affair. 

§ 19. The honest pontiff, Hadrian, after a short reign,? died in the 
year 1523 ;3 and was succeeded, on the 19th of November, by Clement 
VII., a man less ingenuous and open-hearted.* He censured immo- 
derately, by another legate, Laurence Campegio, in the same diet, 
A.D. 1524, the lenity of the princes, in tolerating Luther ; at the same 
time, craftily suppressing all notice of the promise of a reformation 
made by Hadrian. The emperor seconded the demands of Campegio, 
requiring by his minister adherence to the decree of Worms. Over- 
come by these remonstrances, the princes changed indeed the language 
of the decree, but in reality corroborated it. For they engaged to 
enforce the edict of Worms, to the extent of their power; but at the 
same time renewed their demand for a council, and referred all 
other questions to the next diet, to be held at Spire. After the 


place, the front door of his principal phy- 


sician was decorated with a wreath of 


flowers, surmounted with the inscription: 
For the deliverer of his country. Schl.— 
This pontiff was deeply sensible of vast 
corruption in the Roman church, and he 
was sincerely resolved to reform it, as fast 
as possible. In his instructions to his 
legate to the diet of Nuremberg, a.p. 1522, 
he authorised him to say: ‘Scimus in hac 
sancta sede aliquot jam annis multa abomi- 
nanda fuisse, abusus in spiritualibus, ex- 
cessus in mandatis, et omnia denique in 
perversum mutata. Nee mirum si egritudo 
a capite in membra, a summis pontificibus 
in alios inferiores preelatos descenderit. 
_ Omnes nos (the prelates) et ecclesiastici de- 
clinavimus, unusquisque in vias suas, nee 
fuit jam diu, qui faceret bonum, non fuit 
usque ad unum.’ See Raynald’s Annales 
Eccles. ad. ann. 1522, § 70. Tr] 


VOL, II. 


1 See Jac. Fred. George, Gravamina Ger- 
manorum adversus Sedem Roman. |, ii. p. 
327. [The Gravamina are also in Flacius, 
Catalogus Testiwm, No. 187. Schl. ] 

2 [Of two years and eight months. 

8 [September 24th. Z*r.] 

4 See Jac. Ziegler’s Historia Clementis 
VIL. in Jo. Geo. Sehelhorn’s Amenitatcs 
Hist. Eccles. ii. 210, &c. [Clement VII. 
was a kind of Leo X., and was previously 
called Julius de Medicis. He was of a very 
different spirit from Hadrian; was crafty 
and faithless, and made it his great aim, 
through his whole reign, to advance the 
interests of the pontifical chair. He there- 
fore took all pains to thwart the designs of 
the Germans, in regard to a general council 
for reforming the abuses of the papal court, 
See Walch’s Hist. der Romischen Piipste, 
p. 879, &e. Schl.] 
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diet, the pontifical legate retired with a number of the princes, most 
of whom were bishops, to Ratisbon; and from them he obtained 
a promise, that they would enforce the edict of Worms in their terri- 
tories. 

§ 20. While the religious reformation by Luther was thus daily 
gathering strength, in almost all parts of Europe, two very serious 
evils arose to retard its progress, the one internal and the other 
external. Among those whom the Roman bishop had excluded from 
the privileges of his community, a pernicious controversy, respecting 
the manner in which the body and blood of Christ are present in the 
sacred supper, produced very great disunion. Luther and his adherents, 
while they rejected the dogma of the Romish school, that the bread 
and wine are transmuted into the body and blood of Christ, yet main- 
tained, that persons coming to the sacred supper participated truly, 
though in an inexplicable manner, of the body and blood of Christ, 
together with the bread and the wine.! His colleague, Carlstadt, held a 
different opinion.? And after him Ulric Zwingle much more fully 
and ingeniously maintained, in published writings, that the body and 
blood of the Lord are not present in the holy supper; but that the 
bread and the wine are merely symbols or emblems, by which people 
should be excited to commemorate the death of Christ, and the bless- 


ings resulting to us from it.? 


1 [Luther denied transubstantiation, that 
is, a transmutation of the substance of the 
bread and wine into the flesh and blood of 
Christ; yet held to consubstantiation, that 
is, toa real and corporeal presence of the 
body and blood of Christ, 72, wnder, or along 
with, the bread and'‘wine; so that the sacra- 
mental substances, after consecration, became 
each of them twofold; namely, the bread 
became both bread and the flesh of Christ, 
and the wine became both wine and the 
blood of Christ. Sometimes, however, he 
represented the union of the two substances 
in each element, as constituting but one 
substance; just as the union of the divine 
and human natures in Christ, still constituted 
but one person. The ubiquity of Christ's 
body was an obyious consequence of his 
doctrine, and one which he did not hesitate 
to admit. See Hospinian’s Historia Sacra- 
mentaria, pt. ii. p. 5, &e. Tr.) 

2 [Carlstadt supposed, that when Christ 
said, This is my body, he pointed to his 
body ; so that the affirmation related solely 
to his real body, and not to the sacramental 
bread. His foes charged him with denying 
any kind of presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament, even a spiritual or sacramental 
presence. See Hospinian, |. c. p. 50, &e. 
Dp. 

: See Val. Ern. Loescher’s Historia Mo- 
tuum inter Lutheranos et Reformatos, pt. 1. 
lib. 1. c. ii. p. 65. And on the other side, 
add Abraham Seultetus, Annales Lvangeliz ; 


As this doctrine was embraced by 


in Herm. von der Hardt’s Hist. Litt. Refor- 
mat. p. 74, &e. Rud. Hospinian [Historia 
Sacramentaria, pt. 11.] and the others among 
the Reformed, who give account of the origin 
and progress of the controversy. [The 
Roman doctrine of the real or corporeal 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist, which 
was brought into the church principally by 
the efforts of Paschasius Radbert, in the 
ninth century (see above, cent. ix. pt. ii. ¢. 
3, § 19), but which was warmly contested 
by Berengarius in the eleventh century, 
and openly denied by Wickliffe in the 
fifteenth, early engaged the attention of the 
Reformers. As early as a.p. 1518, Conrad 
Pellican and Wolfe. Fabr. Capito, in a private 
interview, disclosed to each other their con- 
viction of the absurdity of this doctrine. 
(See Gerdes, Hist. Evang. Renov, i. 118.) 
Luther, however, while he denied the Ro- 
mish doctrine of transubstantiation, yet held 
to the real presence in the way called con- 
substantiation. Mostof the other Reformers, 
especially in southern Germany and Switzer- 
land, disbelieved the corporeal presence of 
Christ, and maintained only a spiritual 
presence. Yet they did not think it expe- 
dient to write or preach on the subject, till 
the public mind should be ripe for such a 
discussion. Indeed they were not fully 
settled in their own minds what form to 
give to the doctrine, or what interpretation 
to put upon the texts relied on in proof of 
the real presence. In Jan. 1524, Zwinegle 
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nearly all the Swiss, and by not a few divines in upper Germany, and 
as Luther and his friends, on the other hand, strenuously contended 


offered to the senate of Zurich his sixty- 
seven doctrinal theses; in No. 18 of which 
he declared the Eutharist to be not a sacrifice 
(non esse sacrificium), but a commemoration 
of the sacrifice once offered on the cross, 
and a seal of the redemption by Christ (sed 
sacrificii in eruce semel oblati commemora- 
tionem et quasi sigillum redemptionis per 
Christum). (See Gerdes, l.c. Append. p. 223.) 
These theses were cordially adopted by the 
senate of Zurich; and they met the general 
approbation of the Reformed in that vicinity. 
As early as 1521, Cornelius Hone, a learned 
Dutch jurist, in a letter which was privately 
circulated, explicitly denied the corporeal 
presence, and maintained that the word 7s, 
in the declaration of Christ, This is my body, 
is equivalent to represents or denotes. (See 
the Letter, in Gerdes, 1. c. Append. p. 228— 
240.) This letter Zwingle first read in 1524, 
and approving of it perfectly, he the next 
year caused it to be published. The same 
year, 1524, Zwingle wrote a letter to a friend, 
in which he fully declares his belief, that 
the bread and wine were merely emblems 
or representatives of Christ’s body and blood; 
but he charged his friend not to make the 
letter public, lest it should produce commo- 
tion. The letter, however, was published 
the next year. At Wittemberg, Carlstadt 
was the first to reject and impugn the doc- 
trine of the real presence. After his rebuke 
from Luther (for destroying the altars and 
images at Wittemberg, in 1522), he retired 
to Orlamund, not far from Leipsic, and there 
became a parish minister, inveighed against 
images and the mass, and denied the doc- 
trine of. the real presence. The people fell 
in with his views, to the great dissatisfaction 
of the elector and Luther. Therefore, in 
Aug. 1524, Luther was sent to reclaim the 
wandering people. At Jena he declaimed 
against the innovators, with great warmth. 
Carlstadt was present, and, feeling himself 
injured by this public attack,went to Luther’s 
lodgings, and complained of his abuse. Hard 
words were used on both sides. Carlstadt 
taxed Luther with erroneous doctrine, par- 
ticularly in regard to the real presence. 
Luther challenged him to a public contro- 
versy on the subject. Carlstadt accepted 
the challenge; but being soon banished 
from Saxony, and retiring first to Strasburg, 
and then to Basle, it was from the last of 
these places he issued his first publications. 
(See the account of the dispute at Jena, in 
Luther's Works, vol. ii. fol. 446, &c. ed. 
Jena, 1580.) Among the tracts here pub- 
lished by Carlstadt, one was entitled: On 
the words of Christ; Zhis is my body. He 
supposed Christ to have pointed to his body, 


when he uttered these words; and to have 
intended to indicate, that the sacramental 
bread was an emblem of his body. Luther 
now wrote to the Strasburgers, against 
Carlstadt. Capito and Bucer both published 
tracts on the dispute between Luther and 
Carlstadt, endeavouring to exhibit the dif- 
ference in doctrine as not material, and to 
stop controversy on the subject. But early 
the next year, 1525, Luther issued his 
full and keen reply to Carlstadt, entitled, 
Against the Heavenly Prophets, in two parts. 
Gicolampadius, Zwingle, and others in south 
Germany and Switzerland, viewed Carlstadt 
as substantially correct in doctrine, but not 
happy in his statements and reasonings. 
Zwingle compared him to a new recruit, 
who did not know how to put on his armour, 
And as the subject of the Eucharist was now 
under discussion, and the writings of both 
Luther and Carlstadt circulating around 
them, they deemed it proper to engage in 
the controversy, and endeavour to enlighten 
and guide their people to right conclusions. 
Both Cécolampadius and Zwingle, therefore, 
published their views of the controversy. 
And in March, 1525, Zwingle published his 
Commentarius de Vera et Falsa Religione ; 
in which he distinctly but concisely stated 
his views of the Eucharist; and in June 
following enlarged on that point, in his 
Subsidium de Hucharistia, Scolampadius’ 
principal publication was in the form of a 
letter, addressed to his friends in Swabia, 
and entitled, A Genuine Exposition of the 
Words of our Lord, This is muy body, accord- 
ing to the most ancient authors. Zwingle 
and Qicolampadius both maintained the 
bread and wine to be mere symbols or re- 
prescentatives of Christ’s body and blood. 
But they differed as to the interpretation 
of the words, This is my body. Zwingle 
adopted Hone’s opinion, that the word 7s, 
is used catachrestically, for represents ; but 
(Ecolampadius placed the trope in the word 
body, supposing it to be used metonymically, 
for memorial, or emblem of my body. Bu- 
genhagius of Wittemberg now wrote against, 
Zwingle and Ccolampadius ; and Zwingle 
replied to him, In 1526, Brentius and 
fourteen other ministers of Swabia replied 
to GEcolampadius, in a work entitled Syn- 
gramma Suevicum; which was soon trans- 
lated into German, and published with a 
harsh preface by Luther. Ccolampadius 
and Zwingle both replied to Luther’s pre- 
face.. Luther now published his sermon 
against the Enthusiasts; to which Zwingle 
wrote two letters in reply. Martin Bucer 
also wrote to Brentius and the otherSwabians, 
censuring their indiscreet zeal. On the other 
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for his doctrine, a long and unmanageable controversy burst forth in 
the year 1524, which at last, after many fruitless attempts at a com- 
promise, produced a lamentable schism among those that separated 


from the papal jurisdiction. 


21. Quite unconnected with Luther’s followers, was a rising which 


took place, like some sudden tornado, in the year 1525. 


An innu- 


merable multitude of seditious and senseless people then declared war, 
in various provinces of Germany, by a series of murders, robberies, 
and conflagrations, against the laws, the magistrates, and the whole 


side, Jo. Pomeranus of Wittemberg pub- 
lished a letter against Zwingle and the 
Reformed ; to which Zwingle and also 
Michael Cellarius of Augsburg replied. 
Conrad Pellican and Leo Juda appeared on 
the side of the Reformed; and Erasmus, 
Bilianus, and Osiander, on that of the 
Lutherans. In 1527, Zwingle addressed a 
work to Luther, entitled, Amica Exegesis, 
id est, Hxpositio Eucharistie Negoti. And 
about the same time Luther published his 
very severe German work, entitled, ‘ That 
the Words of Christ, This 7s my body, still 
stand fast against the enthusiastic spirits.’ 
(Heolampadius replied, and also Zwingle ; 
the latter ina German work, entitled, ‘That 
the Words of Christ, &c., will ever have 
their ancient and only meaning, and that 
M. Luther, in his last work, has not sub- 
stantiated his and the pope’s sense.’ In 
this year Pomeranus, Pirkheimerus, Clich- 
toveus, and bishop Fisher of England, came 
out against the Reformed; but Regius and 
Billicanus espoused their cause. In 16528, 
Luther published his most methodical work 
on this subject, entitled, A Confession of 
Faith respecting the Lord’s Supper ; to which 
both Cscolampadius and Zwingle replied ; 
the latter in a long and elaborate work, 
addressed to John, elector of Saxony, and 
Philip, landgrave of Hesse. Bucer also 
replied to it. And Gieolampadius wrote to 
Melancthon, requesting him to use efforts 
for moderating the hostility of the Lutherans 
towards the Reformed, who only claimed 
toleration and brotherly affection. In 1529, 
several letters passed between Cicolampa- 
dius and Melancthon. The Strasburgers 
and Erasmus also exchanged polemic letters 
on the doctrine. In September of this year, 
Philip, landgrave of Hesse, invited the 
Lutheran and Reformed champions to a 
friendly conference at Marpurg. The Lu- 
therans reluctantly attended, being resolved 
not to make peace with those who should 
deny the real presence, and despairing of 
convineing the Reformed on that subject. 
Luther, Melancthon, and Justus Jonas, 
from Saxony, Andrew Osiander of Nurem- 
berg, Brentius of Halle, in Swabia, and 
Stephen Agricola of Augsburg, were present 
on the side of the Lutherans. On the side 


of the Reformed, Zwingle, Gicolampadius, 
Bucer, and Hedio, attended, without hesi- 
tation. In the discussion, Luther and co- 
lampadius were pitted against each other, 
and also Zwingle and Melancthon. They 
agreed perfectly on fourteen essential articles 
of faith ; but could not agree respecting the 
real presence. The landgrave wished them, 
nevertheless, to view each other as brethren. 
Zwingle and his friends consented ; but 
Luther refused. In November of this year, 
the Lutheran states entered into an alliance, 
called the league of Smalcald; but refused 
to admit the Strasburgers and the other 
reformed cities and states intoit. In 1530, 
the Lutherans, the Strasburgers, and also 
Zwingle, severally presented confessions of 
their faith to the diet of Augsburg ; all 
drawn up with moderation and care. The 
princes perceived their agreement in all 
essential points, and were disposed to admit 
the Reformed to the league, But Luther 
and Melancthon opposed it, and prevailed. 
Philip, however, landgraye of Hesse, entered 
into a league with the Reformed, for mutual 
defence against the papists. And Strasburg, 
Zurich, Bale, and Bern, formed an alliance 
for the same purpose, for fifteen years. In 
this year, Melancthon published his testi- 
monies from the fathers in favour of the real 
presence ; and Cicolampadius replied, elabo- 
rately, in the form of a dialogue, In 1581, 
Zwingle and Geolampadius both died ; and 
the Reformed, weakened by the loss of these 
two great men, and pressed with danger 
from the papists, against whom their Luther- 
an brethren would not defend them so long 
as they denied the real presence, began to 
waver, and to try to swallow the Lutheran 
creed, Bucer led the way, and the Stras- 
burgers followed him. The controversy sub- 
sided in a great measure. Yet the Swiss 
and numerous others continued to deny the 
real corporeal presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. This controversy it was, produced 
the division of the Protestants into the two 
great bodies of Lutherans and Reformed. 
See, for the facts here condensed, the authors 
mentioned at the beginning of this note, 


and Sehroeckh’s Kirchengeschichte seit der 


Reformation, i. 351, &e., and 420, &e. Tr.] 
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framework of society. The greatest part of this furious rabble con- 
sisted of peasants, who were discontented under the government of 
their lords: and hence this calamity has been commonly called the 
war of the peasants.! There is, however, no question, that not a few 
persons were engaged in it of various descriptions: some were fana- 
tics; others vicious and idle characters, who were brought forward by 
nothing else than the hope of living comfortably on the fruits of 
other people’s labour. This sedition, at its commencement, was alto- 
gether of a civil nature, as appears from the paper published by those 
engaged in it: for these peasants only wished to be relieved from 
some part of their burdens, and to enjoy greater freedom. Of religion 
there was no great notice taken. But when Thomas Minzer, a fana- 
tical person who had before this deceived others by fictitious visions 
and dreams, and some people like him, had joined themselves to this 
widely-spread commotion, out of a civil war, especially in Saxony and 
Thuringia, a religious and holy one was made. The sentiments, how- 
ever, of this dissolute and infuriate rabble were very different. Some 
demanded a freedom from the restraints of law, and the abrogation of 
all dominion of one man over another; others only wished to have 
their taxes and their burdens as citizens made lighter; others contem- 
plated the formation of a new church free from every spot, and pre- 
tended to be full of the Deity; others again were merely hurried away 
by their passions, and a hatred of the magistrates, but had no very 
definite object in view. Hence, although one must confess that many 
of them misunderstood what Luther taught upon the liberty gained 
by Christ, and hence took occasion to run wild, yet it is a great mis- 
take to lay upon his doctrines all the blame of this frenzy. Indeed 
LIuther himself sufficiently refuted this calumny, by publishing books 
expressly against this turbulent faction. The storm subsided after 
the unfortunate battle of the peasants with the army of the German 
princes, at Mulhausen, a.p. 1525, in which Munzer was taken pri- 
soner ; and he underwent capital punishment.’ 


1 Such insurrections of the peasants had 
been very common before the times of Luther, 
as appears from numerous examples. Hence 
the author of the Chronicon Danicum, pub- 
lished by Jo. Pet. a Ludewig, Reliquie 
Manuscriptor. ix. 59, calls them the common 
evil (commune malum). See also p. 80 
and 133. This will not appear strange, if 
it be recollected that the condition of the 
peasants, in most places, was much more 
insupportable than at the present day; and 
that the oppression of many of the barons, 
prior to the reformation, was really intoler- 
able. [In many places the peasants were 
treated as slaves, or serfs, and bought and 
sold with the lands to which they were 
attached. And the landlords were generally 
disposed to oppress their tenants. Hence 
they were perpetually rebelling. Thus, a.p. 
1469, the Netherland peasantry appeared in 
arms, to the number of 6,000; and about the 


same time there was an insurrection against 
the abbot of Kempten in Swabia. In the 
bishopric of Spire there was another, in 
1503 ; and one at Wittemberg, in 1514. 
The next year there was one in the Austrian 
dominions, in which 2,000 peasants were 
slain. It spread into Hungary, and some 
other countries; 400 of the nobility and 
gentry were butchered by the insurgents; 
and the whole number that perished on 
both sides was estimated at 70,000. In 
1517 there was another on the borders of 
Austria and Croatia. See Seckendorf’s 
Comment. de Lutheranismo, 1, il. sec. 1. 
Tr. 

2 Peter Gnodalius, Historia de Seditione 
repentina Vulgi, precipue Rusticorwm, a.v. 
1525, tempore verno, per universam fere 
Germaniam exorta; Basil, 1570, 8ve. See 
also Ern. Salom. Cyprian's additions to 
Tenzel’s Hist. Reformat. ii. 331, &e. [This 
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§ 22. When this alarming insurrection was at its height, Frederic 


the Wise, elector of Saxony, ended his life a.p. 1525. 


While he 


lived he had been a kind of mediator between the Roman pontiff and 
Luther; nor would he give up the hope that a righteous and honour- 
able peace might finally be established between the contending par- 
ties, without the formation of separate communities under different 


regulations. 


commotion of the peasants began in 1524, 
in Swabia, where some subjects of the spiri- 
tual princes, civil dukes, and nobles, com- 
plained of their heavy burdens and feudal 
services, and demanded a relaxation. Their 
lords repulsed them harshly, cast some of 
them into prison, and put some to death. 
This rekindled their rage; and presently a 
host of peasants were to be seen in Swabia 
and Franconia, who roamed from one dis- 
trict to another, and united the disaffected 
to their standard. Their rulers now gave 
them kind words, but it was too late; and 
they refused to lay down their arms till cer- 
tain articles were conceded to them. Among 
these, the first was, the right of electing 
their own preachers. And this was the 
only article that related to religion. They 
wished for preachers who would have no 
respect of persons. Yet they afterwards 
dropped this demand. They demanded, 
further, the abolition of personal slavery. 
The tithe of produce they were willing to 
pay, but it must go to the support of the 
preachers and the poor, and to promote the 
public interests of the people and the coun- 
try. The tithe of cattle, or the lesser tithe, 
they demanded to be made free. They also 
demanded that hunting and fishing should 
be free in the public forests, seas, and rivers ; 
and the cutting of timber likewise; and re- 
quired a diminution of the personal services 
to be rendered to their landlords; and a 
reduction of the fines and penalties imposed, 
&e. At the same time they declared that 
they would withdraw their demands, and 
return to obedience to their lords, if it could 
be shown that their demands were unrea- 
sonable ; for they were not insensible that 
the Scriptures required obedience to magis- 
trates. (See their statement of their griey- 
ances in Luther’s works, ed. Jena, 1580, vol. 
iii. fol. 111, followed by Luther’s comments 
and exhortations to the peasants. 7.) 
They named Luther for their arbiter; and 
he endeavoured to enlighten them by his 
sermons and writings, But the rulers them- 
selves were the cause of the spread and 
prevalence of the insurrection. Fair pro- 
mises were made to such as would lay down 
their arms, but the promises were not ful- 
filled ; nay, many were violently seized and 
put to death. In this state of things fana- 
tics came among them, and prompted the 


Hence he did not thwart, but even favoured Luther's 


irritated multitude to renew their first 
demand, to aim higher, and to wage war 
against the clergy and nobility with the 
greatest cruelty. The most prominent of 
these fanatics were Thomas Miinzer, and 
one Pfeiffer, a renegade Premonstratensian. 
Miinzer was a friend of those visionaries, 
Nicholas Stork, Mark Stubner, and Martin 
Cellarius, who had begun the disturbances 
at Wittemberg, under the patronage of Carl- 
stadt, but were expelled from Wittemberg 
on Luther’s return from Wartburg. He 
had been a preacher at Zwickau and at 
Alstadt, and had clearly shown, by his 
writings and his sermons, that he was not 
satisfied with Luther's reformation. (See 
Loescher’s Stromata, sec. x. p. 218, &e. and 
Fuesslin’s Beytrdage, v.136,410.) He wished 
to abolish all distinctions of rank, and all 
subordination, and to introduce a perfect 
equality in society; and he believed that 
Christ Himself would soon come, and set 
up the heavenly Jerusalem on the earth; in 
which there would be no civil laws, no penal- 
ties, no burdens imposed, &c. As he met 
with resistance, generally, in Saxony, he 
travelled over Thuringia, Franconia, and 
Swabia, as far as Switzerland, and blew the 
fire of insurrection everywhere. Sch/.— 
Meeting opposition in the south, he returned 
to the north, and headed the insurgents of 
Thuringia, hoping for co-operation from 
those of Swabia. But the Swabian insur- 
gents were attacked and slaughtered in their 
several camps, to the number, it is said, of 
70,000. In the mean time, those of Thu- 
ringia, to the number of 8,000, were assem- 
bled at Milhausen, with Miinzer for their 
prophet and leader. The neighbouring 
princes offered them capitulation, which 
they refused, relying on the assurance of 
Minzer, that God would miraculously de- 
stroy their adversaries and preserve them. 
In the battle, 4,000 of the peasants (some 
say more) were slain. Miinzer and Pfeiffer 
were taken and beheaded. Thus ended this 
war of the peasants in the summer of 1525; 
in which, according to some, near 130,000 
persons lost their lives. See Seckendorf, 
Comment. de Lutheranismo, |, ii. sec. i. &e. 
Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. seit der Reform. 
1. 839, &c. and Arnold’s Kirchen-und-Ket- 
zer-Historie, ed. 1741. Tr] 
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designs of purifying and reforming the church; yet he took little 
pains to organise and regulate the churches in his territories. John, 
his brother and successor, was of a very different character. Being 
fully satisfied as to the truth of Luther’s doctrines, and clearly per- 
ceiving the utter impossibility of preserving them, if the pontiff’s 
authority were preserved, he took upon himself an entire jurisdiction 
in religious matters; and did not hesitate to establish and organise a 
church totally distinct from that of the pontiff. He caused, accord- 
ingly, regulations, not only as to the constitution and government of 
the churches, the form and mode of public worship, the official duties 
and the salaries of the clergy, and other things connected with the 
interests of religion, to be drawn up by Luther and Philip Melanc- 
thon, and to be promulgated in the year 1527 by his deputies: but he 
likewise made provision for placing pious and competent teachers over 
all the churches, and for the removal of unsuitable ones. His example 
was soon followed by the other princes and states of Germany, that 
had cast off the dominion of the Roman pontiff; and nearly the same 
institutions that he had introduced, were adopted by them. This 
prince may therefore, not improperly, be considered as the second 
parent and founder of the Lutheran church; since he it was, who 
gave it salutary regulations, and the supports of law, and separated it 
wholly from the popedom. But then, it was from the time of this 
elector John, that the dissensions of the German princes, in regard to 
religious and ecclesiastical subjects, had their commencement, having 
previously been very slight. The prudence of Frederic the Wise had 
kept their minds under restraint, and in a good degree united. But 
when the various proceedings of John made it obvious, that he 
designed to separate the churches of his territory, entirely, from the 
church of Rome, instantly the minds of the princes, which had before 
moved in tolerable harmony, became at variance, some preferring the 
old religion of their fathers, and others the amended system. 

§ 23. The patrons of the old religion, without much disguise, now 
laid plans for an attack upon the Lutheran party by arms and war. 
And they would, undoubtedly, have acted up to their intentions, if 
they had not been prevented by the troubled state of Europe. Being 
aware of this, the leading men, among those who had embraced the 
reformed religion, began also to consult together about forming an 
alliance among themselves.!_ Meanwhile, the diet of Spire, in 1526, 
at which Ferdinand the emperor’s brother presided, had a more 


1 [The war of the peasants had caused 
repeated consultations between the neigh- 
bouring princes. And when the danger 
from that source began to diminish, the 
indications of a combination among the 
Roman Catholic princes, under the coun- 
tenance of the emperor, led the Lutheran 
princes and states to hold correspondence 
and conventions, and at length to form 
alliances. In the winter of 1526, the elector 
of Saxony, and the landgrave of Hesse, 
inyited the senate of Nuremberg to meet 


them at Torgau, for such a consultation. 
The senate excused itself; but the two 
princes met on the 4th of May, and entered 
into an alliance for mutual defence, much 
the same as the league of Smalcald, a few 
years after. They also invited other Lu- 
theran states to come into this alliance; 
which was renewed, at Magdeburg, on the 
12th of June, of the same year. See Secken- 
dorf, Comment. de Lutherants, lib. ii. § 15, 
addit. ii, »Zr.] 
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favourable issue for the Lutheran cause than could have been antici- 
pated. The emperor, by his envoys, required that all contentions 
respecting religious subjects should cease; and that the law passed 
at Worms against Luther and his associates, should be observed. But 
a majority of the princes declared themselves unable to obey this 
edict, or to pass any definite decisions on the subject, until a general 
council, duly assembled, should have examined and judged the case; 
for to such a body it pertained, to settle disputes upon religious ques- 
tions. This sentiment prevailed, after long and various discussions ; 
and a unanimous resolve was passed, that a petition should be pre- 
sented to the emperor, urging him to call a free council without 
delay; and that, in the mean time, every one should be at liberty to 
manage the religious concerns of his own territory, in the manner he 
saw fit, yet under a due sense of his accountability to God and to the 
emperor, for the course that might be taken. 

§ 24. Than this decree nothing could be more favourable to the 
cause of those who deemed a religious reformation necessary. For 
the emperor was so occupied and perplexed with his French, Spanish, 
and Italian affairs, that during several years he could not give much 
attention to the concerns of Germany, and especially to the difficult 
subject of religion. And if he had been able to do something for the 
pope, during the German disputes upon religion, undoubtedly he 
would not have been inclined. Tor the sovereign pontiff, Clement 
VIT., after Francis I., king of France, had been vanquished, dread- 
ing the emperor’s power in Italy, entered into an alliance with the 
French and the Venetians against him: and this so inflamed the resent- 
ment of Charles, that he abolished the pontifical authority throughout 
Spain, made war upon the pope in Italy, captured the city of Rome 
in 1527, by his general, Charles of Bourbon, besieged the pontiff 
himself in the Castle of St. Angelo, and permitted him to be treated 
with much personal abuse and indignity.! The professors of the 
reformed religion, therefore, improved this opportunity and [the 
liberty given by] the edict of Spire, with great advantage, for strength- 
ening and extending their cause. Some, whom the fear of punish- 
ment had hitherto restrained from attempting any innovations, now 
unhesitatingly expelled inveterate superstitions from their territories, 
and caused such a system of religion and such forms of worship to be 
introduced, as had been adopted in Saxony. Others, though they did 
not themselves attempt anything against the papal interests, yet gave 
no molestation to such as persuaded their people to renounce the pon- 
tiff; nor did they oppose the assembling in private of such as had 
withdrawn from his allegiance. And all those in Germany, who had 
before rejected the Roman authority, now carefully employed the 
liberty afforded them to strengthen their cause, and to regulate pro- 
perly their religious affairs. During this period, Luther and his asso- 
ciates, especially those who resided with him at Wittemberg, by 


_ \ [See Wm. Robertson's His'ory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. vol. ii. (book 
iv.) Jo, Sleidan’s Commentar, de Statw Re'ig. et Retpubl. lib, iv. and others, + Schl. | 
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their writings, their preaching, their admonitions, and their refuta- 
tions, added courage to the irresolute, and imparted light and anima- 
tion to all.! 6 

_ § 20. This tranquillity was interrupted by the second diet of Spire 
in 1529, which the emperor called in the early spring, after settling 
in some measfire the disquieted affairs of his empire, and coming to a 
compromise with the pontiff, Clement VII. For the major part 
agreed to a revocation of the power, granted three years before to 
every prince, of regulating religious matters in his own territories as 
he saw fit until the meeting of a general council, and all changes in 
the public religion were declared to be unlawful, until the council 
should have passed its judgment on them. This decree could not fail 
to appear grievous and insupportable to the elector of Saxony, the 
landgrave of Hesse, and the other patrons of the Reformation. For 
nobody knew so little of affairs as to consider the promise of a 
council to be soon assembled, anything else than an artifice to keep 
people in good humour: the last concession likely to be gained from 
the Roman pontiff being a legitimate and free council. Therefore, 
when they found that their arguments and reasoning made no impres- 
sion upon Ferdinand, the emperor’s brother, who presided in the 
diet, and upon the adherents to the old religion, who were guided by 
the pontifical legate, they publicly remonstrated against this decree, 
or, in the language of the jurists, they protested against it on the 19th 
of April, and appealed to the emperor and to a future council. 
Hence originated the name of ProrestTants, borne from this time 
onward by those who have forsaken the communion of the Roman 
pontiff.? 


1 [In this interval, or from a.p. 1526, the as he sawfit. The visitors were also to see 


elector of Saxony caused the noted visita- 
tion of the churches throughout his domi- 
nions. Luther being sick, Melancthon with 
the aid of two or three civilians drew up 
the instructions to the visitors. The elector’s 
territories were divided into four districts, 
and different sets of visitors appointed for 
each, consisting of one or two clergymen, 
and three or more civilians. Luther was 
the clerical visitor for Saxony proper; and 
Melancthon was a visitor for Meissen. The 
visitors were to take account of the state of 
all the parishes, monasteries, schools, and 
cathedrals. They were to examine into the 
character and conduct of all the clergy, the 
monks, and school teachers ; with power to 
remoye improper men, to supply vacancies, 
and to assign and regulate the salaries of 
all. They were also to appoint superinten- 
dents, who were to be competent clergymen, 
commissioned to examine all young minis- 
ters, and to watch over the clergy within 
certain limits, to admonish the unfaithful, 
and, if they did not reform, to report them 
to the civil authorities, that the sovereign 
might call them to account, or dismiss them, 


that schools were set up in all parishes, and 
provided with competent teachers; to assign 
the salaries of the masters, and to prescribe 
rules and regulations for the schools. They 
were directed not to spare the vicious and 
profligate ; but to deal tenderly with the 
ignorant, the aged, and infirm, and such as 
laboured under honest prejudices. They 
must cause the true faith, and sound prac- 
tical religion, to be everywhere preached ; 
and if they found any that conscientiously 
desired other preaching, they were to afford 
them every facility to remove to places 
where they could enjoy it. Similar visita- 
tions were instituted by other Lutheran 
princes. On his return from this visitation, 
Luther was so impressed with the ignorance 
of both the clergy and laity, in a large part 
of the country, that he sat down to write 
his catechisms for their use. See an account 
of this visitation in Seckendorf’s Comment. 
de Lutheranismo, 1, ti. § 36, 37, p. 100— 
108. Zr.] 

2 [The princes and states that joined in 
this protest were, the elector John of Saxony, 
the margraye George of Brandenburg, Onolz- 
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§ 26. The’ protectors of the reformed churches, or the Protestant 
princes, as they were called, immediately despatched envoys to the 
emperor, then on his way from Spain to Italy, to let him know what 
they had done at the diet of Spire. These envoys, as they had been 
instructed, using a manly tone, and boldly emulating the constancy of 
those who had sent them, were put under arrest by order of the empe- 
ror, and were kept some days confined. The princes anxious for the 
Reformation, on learning this fact, concluded that their own safety 
depended wholly on their union and power to defend themselves; 
wherefore, they held several conventions at Rothach, Schwabach, 
Nuremberg, Smalcald, and other places, for the purpose of entering 
into a closer alliance to repel the attacks of their enemies. But 
nothing definite was agreed upon, in consequence of the diversity of 
their opinions and views.! 

§ 27. Among the hindrances to a cordial union among those who 
withdrew from the Roman church, a prominent one was the disagree- 
ment between the Saxon and Helvetic reformers respecting the Lord’s 
Supper. Hence, in order to bring this controversy to a close, Philip, 
landgrave of Hesse, appointed a conference between Luther and 
Zwingle and some other principal doctors of both parties, to be held 
at Marpurg, in 1529, with a view to a compromise. But this prince, 
magnanimous in reality and name, was disappointed in his expecta- 
tions. The asserabled theologians disputed in presence of the land- 
grave four days, or from the first day of October till the fourth, and 
particularly Lwiher with Mcolampadius, and Melanethon with 
Zwingle, on the various allegations against the Helvetians. For 
Zwingle was regarded by the Saxons as not only teaching falsely 
respecting the Lord’s Supper, but also as holding erroneous views 
respecting the divinity of the Saviour, the efficacy of the divine word, 
original sin, and some other subjects. Zwingle and his companions 
replied to these accusations in such a manner as to satisfy Luther in 
regard to most of them. But the disagreement respecting the Lord’s 


Supper could not be at all removed, both parties firmly persisting in 


bach and Culmbach, the dukes Ernest and 
Francis, of Limeburg, the landgraye Philip 
of Hesse, Wolfeang prince of Anhalt; and 
fourteen imperial cities, namely, Strasburg, 
Ulm, Nuremberg, Constance, Reutlingen, 
Windsheim, Memmingen, Lindau, Kempten, 
Heilbron, Isny, Weissenberg, Nordlingen, 
and St. Gall. They appealed to the em- 
peror, to a future general or free council of 
the German nation, and lastly to every im- 
partial judge. For they believed that a 
majority of votes in a diet could decide a 
secular question, but not a spiritual or reli- 
gious question, They appealed to the em- 
peror, not as recognising him as their 
judge in a matter of religion, but merely 
that he might allow their appeal to a council 
tobe valid. And they subjoined the appeal 
to a council, because, according to the eccle- 


siastical law of Germany, religious contro- 
yersies are not to be decided by decrees of 
a diet, but by a national council. We may 
also here remark that this was not the first 
protest; but that, in 1523, at the diet of 
Nuremberg, the elector of Saxony, and the 
evangelical dukes, and imperial cities, pro- 
tested against the decree of the diet. See 
Dr. Walch’s Diss. Historica de Liberis Im- 
perii Civitatibus a Pace Religionis nunquam 
exclusis, Géotting, 1755, 4to. Schi.] 

* See Christ. Aug, Salig’s History of the 
Augsburg Confession; written in German, 
t.i. 1. i.e, i. p. 128, but especially Jo. Joach. 
Miiller’s Historie von der Evangelischen 
Stande Protestation gegen den Spceyerschen 
Reichsabschied von 1529, Appellation, &e. 
Jena, 1705, 4to. 
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their respective opinions.’ The only advantage, therefore, derived 
from the conference, was, that the parties entered into a kind of 
truce, and depended on God and the influence of time to heal the dis- 
sension. 

§ 28. The ministers of those churches which approved Luther’s 
doctrines, were preparing a new embassy to the emperor, when it 
became known that he was coming into Germany, with an intention 
to examine and decide the controversies respecting religion, at the 
diet to be held at Augsburg. The emperor, in fact, had been con- 
vinced by men of great penetration, that matters were becoming 
serious. Hence his mind was considerably softened, and, as a first 
step, he had laboured with great earnestness, at Bologna, to persuade 
the pope that a council must be called. But being utterly unable 
to prevail; and the pontiff urging in return that it was the emperor’s 
duty to succour the church, and to punish without delay the perverse 
faction of the heretics; he came to the conclusion, that it would be 
unjust, and a violation of the imperial laws of Germany, to condemn 
worthy citizens unheard, and to make war upon them. At that time 
there was not extant any tangible exposition of the religion professed 
by Luther and his friends, from which might be learned clearly what 
were their views on doctrinal subjects, and what the grounds of their 
opposition to the Roman pontiffs; and as the approaching solemn 
investigation of the whole question rendered such a document abso- 
lutely necessary, John, the elector of Saxony, directed Luther and 
some other of the most eminent doctors to draw up a brief summary 
of the reformed religion. Luther conceived that the seventeen articles 
agreed to in the convention at Schwabach, in the year 1529, were 
sufficient ; and accordingly he exhibited them to the elector at Torgau, 
whence they were called the Articles of Torgau.? From these articles 
as the basis, Philip Melancthon, by order and authority of the 
princes, drew up and put into more free and agreeable language, 
partly at Coburg and partly at Augsburg, holding consultation all the 
while with Luther, that confession of faith which is called the Augs- 
burg Confession. 

§ 29. During these transactions there was scarcely any part of 
Europe on which the light of the religious reformation by Luther did 


1 Val. Ern. Loescher’s Hist. Motwwm likewise, accounts of this conference, given 


inter Lutheranos et Reformatos, t. i. 1. i. 
¢. vi. p. 143, &e. Henry Bullinger’s Historia 
Colloquii Marpurgensis, in Jo. Conr. Fuess- 
lin’s Beytriigen zur Schweitzer. Reformat. 
Geschichte, iii. 156 ; also Fuesslin’s Preface, 
p.lxxx. Abrah.Scultetus, Annales Reformat. 
ad ann. 1529. Rudolph Hospinian’s Hist. 
Sacramentaria, pt. ii. p. 72, &c. [See above, 
§ 20, note. Hospinian’s History contains 
(pt. ii. p. 128, &e. ed. Geneva, 1681) the 
whole proceedings of the conference. by 
Rodolph Collin, a schoolmaster of Zurich, 
who attended Zwingle to Marpurg, took 
minutes of all the discussions, and then 
filled them out into a regular account; 


in private letters to their friends, by Me- 
lancthon (p. 132 and 134), by Luther (p. 
135), by Cacolampadius (p. 137), and by 
Bucer (p. 138); also a reply of the minis- 
ters of Zurich, A.D. 1544, to false reports 
respecting the conference. _T*.] 

2 See OC. A. Heumann’s Diss. de Lenitate 
Augustane Confess. in the Sylloge Dissert. 
Theologicar. i. 14, &e. Jo. Joach. Miller's 
Hist. Protestationis; and most of the his- 
torians of the Reformation and of the 
Auesburg Confession. [For instance, J. G. 
Walch’s Introductio in Libros LKecles. 
Inuth. Symbolicos, 1, i. e. iii. § 2—9. Tr] 
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not shed its radiance, and likewise animate with the hope of regaining 
its liberty. Some of the more important countries also had now 
openly rejected the Romish institutions and enactments. The 
Roman bishop, therefore, had sufficient reason for representing to the 
emperor the necessity of crushing the factious without delay, and for 
fearing the overthrow of his whole community. Not long after the 
commencement of Luther's attack upon the Roman church, Olaus 
Peterson, a disciple of Luther, first imbued the Swedes with a know- 
ledge of the truth. His efforts were nobly seconded by Gustavus Vasa, 
whom the Swedes, after expelling Ohristiern, king of Denmark, had 
created king,! and who was an heroic prince and very zealous for the 
public good. He had been in exile while Christiern was laying waste 
his country, and had acquired at Lubeck some knowledge of the 
Lutheran religion, which he considered not only as the true religion 
of the Scriptures, but also as salutary for Sweden in its present state. 
That he might not appear to do anything rashly while the minds of 
the people were distracted between the old religion and the new, or 
to depart from the principles of the Lutheran religion, he determined 
to proceed gradually and with caution. He first invited, therefore, 
learned men from Germany who were competent teachers, and directed 
them to instruct the people in a knowledge of the Bible; and he 
caused the Holy Scriptures, as translated by Olaus Peterson, to be 
published and disseminated. He next, in the year 1526, directed this 
translator of the Bible to hold a public discussion on religious subjects, 
at Upsal, with Peter Galle, a strenuous defender of popery. And 
Galle being vanquished in the discussion, he at length, in the assem- 
bly of the states at Westeras, A.D. 1527, so powerfully and judiciously 
recommended the reformed religion of Luther to the representatives 
of the nation, that all of them decreed, after long discussions, and 
strenuous opposition from the bishops, that the reformed religion 
should be introduced. This decision was the effect especially of the 
firmness and resolution of the king, who declared publicly that he 
would rather resign his crown and retire from the kingdom, than rule 
over a people subjected to the laws and the authority of the Roman 
pontiff, and more obedient. to their bishops than to their king.2 From 
this time, therefore, the Roman pontiffs power entirely ceased among 
the Swedes. 

§ 30. Christian IT., commonly called Christiern, king of Denmark, 
who was, either from natural temperament or from the influence of 
bad counsels, an oppressive and cruel monarch, endeavoured to imbue 


1 [a.p. 15623—1561. Zr.—For an ac- 


count of Olaus Peterson and of the Swedish 
Reformation in general, read Anjou’s 
History of the Reformation in Sweden, 
translated by Dr. Mason, New York, 1859. 
Ed.) 

2 Jo. Baaz, Inventarium Eeclesie Sueo- 
Gothorwm, Lincoping, 1642, 4to. Abrah. 
Scultetus, Annales Hvangelii Renovati; in 
Herm. von der Hardt’s Hist. Inttcr, Re- 


format. pt. v. p. 838 and 110, &. Raynal’s 


Anecdotes Histor., Politiques, Militaires, t. i. 
pt. 11. p. 1, &e, and others. [Gerdes, Hist. 
Evang. renovati, iii. 277, S&e. Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reform. ii. 3, &e. Tr.— 
The episcopal succession was, however, pre- 
served in Sweden. See the Colonial Church 
Chronicle for 1861. Ed.] 
® [a.p. 1518—1523. Tr] 
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the Danes with a knowledge of the Lutheran religion as early as the 
year 1521. For he first invited Martin Reynhard, a disciple of 
Carlstadt, from Saxony, in the year 1520, and made him professor of 
theology at Copenhagen ; and on his leaving the kingdom, in 1521, 
he invited Carlstadt himself to Denmark ; who, however, soon returned 
to Germany. The king even invited Luther to come to Denmark, 
but without success; and he adopted other measures calculated to 
subvert the authority of the Roman pontiff in his territories. But in 
all this Christiern was not actuated by zeal for true religion, but by 
the desire of increasing his own power and grandeur. At least it 
seems evident from his conduct that he patronised the Lutheran reli- 
gion in order to obtain by it absolute dominion, and to wrest from his 
very powerful bishops their possessions and authority.! But his pro- 
jects were unsuccessful. For the different orders of the realm, con- 
spiring against him in 1523, deposed and banished him from the 
kingdom ; as well on account of his various acts of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, as for his attempts to destroy the liberties of Denmark and 
to abolish the established religion.? In place of him, Frederic, 
duke of Holstein and Sleswick, uncle to Christiern, was called to the 
throne. 

§ 31. This Frederic, the successor of Christiern,? proceeded with 
more prudence and moderation. He permitted George Johanson, 
Jo. Tausson, and others, publicly to preach in the realm the doctrines 
which they had learned from Luther:* but he did not venture to 
change the ancient government and constitution of the church. He 
greatly aided, however, the progress of the reformed religion, by pro- 
curing a legislative decree, at the diet of Odensee, A.p. 1527, which 
gave the citizens free liberty, either to continue in the old religion or 
to embrace the new. For, under the protection of this decree, the 


1 See Jo. Gramm’s Diss. de Reformatione 
Danie a Christierno tentata: in tom, il. 
Seriptor. Societ. Scientiar. Hafnensis, p. 
I—90. 

2 See the Causes which induced the States 
of Denmark to renounce suljection to King 
Christiern, in Jo. Pet. a Ludewig’s Reliquie 
Manuscriptor. v. 315, &c. where those 
states thus express themselves, p. 321: 
‘Lutheranee heeresis pullulatores contra Jus 
pietatemque in regnum nostrum catholicum 
introduxit. Doctorem Carolostadium, for- 
tissimum Lutheri athletam, enutrivit.’ [The 
grounds of the reformation were much 
the same in Denmark, as in Sweden. The 
interests of the state demanded a depression 
of the clergy. Denmark was an elective 
monarchy; and the power of the kings was 
greatly limited by the council of the state, 
which consisted partly of clergymen, and 
partly of civilians. The civil counsellors were 
from the highest nobility ; the clerical were 
archbishops and bishops. The revenues of 
the kings were small; and the clergy were 
in possession of the most important castles 


and fortresses. Hence there was constant 
jealousy between the nobility and the 
clergy; and the former wished to see the 
latter humbled. Christiern so dexterously 
availed himself of this jealousy, that by it 
he stripped the clergy of their power, and 
introduced the reformation into the king- 
dom. He forcibly took from the papal 
preacher of indulgences, Arcembold, a large 
sum of money, collected by the sale of in- 
dulgences; and he caused a Danish (rans- 
lation of the New Testament to be made. 
After his deposition, he heard Luther 
preach in Germany, with great pleasure ; 
yet, as he was hoping for succour from 
Charles V., he did not openly profess the 
Lutheran doctrine. But his queen Isabella, 
sister to the emperor Charles V., professed 
it, and died in it, with great constancy, in 
1526. Schl.) 

8 Ta, p. 16283—1533. Tr.] 

4 See Jo, Molleri Cimbria Litterata, ii. 
886, &c. Christ. Olivarius, Vita Pauli 
Elie, p. 108, &e. Eric Pontoppidan’s 
Annales Eccles. Danica, iii. 189, &e. 
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preachers of the reformed religion discharged their functions with so 
much success, that the greatest part of the Danes, in time, abandoned 
the Roman pontiff. Yet the glory of delivering Denmark altogether 
from the Roman bondage, was reserved for Christian II/.,' a king of 
distinguished piety and prudence. For he, after stripping the bishops 
of their envied power, and restoring to their lawful owners a great 
part of the possessions which the church had gained by exceptionable 
arts, called John Bugenhagen from Wittemberg, and with his aid 
regulated the religious affairs of the whole realm, in an enlightened 
and judicious manner; and then in the assembly of the states at 
Odensee, in 1539, persuaded the leading men to sanction the reforma- 
tion in religion that had taken place.” 

§ 32. In regard, however, to the reformation both in Sweden and 
Denmark, we should carefully discriminate between a reformation or 
change of religion, and a reformation of the bishops; two things 
nearly related indeed, yet so distinct that either may exist without the 
other. For the religion of a people might be reformed, while the 
rank and power of the bishops remained the same; and on the other 
hand, the bishops might be deprived of a portion of their wealth and 
authority, and yet the old religion be retained. In the reformation 
of religion and worship,’ there was nothing that deserved censure, for 
no violence or fraud was practised, but everything was done in a 
reasonable and religious manner. But in the reformation of the 
bishops and clergy, there appears to have been something defective. 
For violent measures were adopted; and the bishops, against their 
wills and their efforts to the contrary, were deprived of their honours, 
their prerogatives, and their possessions. This reformation of the 
clergy in both these northern kingdoms was, however, not a religious 
but a mere civil and secular transaction ; and it was so necessary, that 
it must have been undertaken if no Luther had arisen. For the 
bishops, by corrupt artifices, had gotten possession of so much wealth, 
so many castles, such revenues, and so great authority, that they were 
far more powerful than the kings, and were able to govern the whole 
realm at their pleasure: indeed they had appropriated to themselves 
a large portion of the patrimony of the kings, and of the public 
revenues. Such, therefore, was the state, both of the Danish and the 
Swedish commonwealths, in the time of Luther, that the bishops, who 
shamefully abused their riches, their prerogatives, and their honours, 
must have been divested of the high rank they held in the common- 
wealth, and deprived of a large portion of their ill-gotten wealth; 
or the ruin of those kingdoms, the irreparable detriment of the pub- 
lic safety and tranquillity, and the sinking of their kings into con- 


1 fap. 1584—1559. Tr] 


] &e. Kilie, 1715, 4to. [Gerdes, Hist. 
2 Erie Pontopiddan’s Concise History of Te taeen 


Evang. renov. iil. 338, &e.  Schroeckh’s 


the Leformation in Denmark, written in 
Danish, Lubeck, 1734, 8vo, and his Annales 
Keel. Danice, 1. 790, &e. i. 1, &e. Henry 
Muhlius, De Reformat. Religionis in vieinis 
Danie Regionibus et potissimum in Cimbria; 
in his Dissert. Historico-Theologice, p. 24, 


Kirchengesch, seit der Reform. ii. 59, &c. 
Keclesiastical History of Denmark, by Fr. 
aoe bishop of Seeland, [Leipsie, 1826.] 
, 
® [In these countries. Z'r.] 
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tempt, with an utter inability to protect the people, must have been 
anticipated. 

§ 33. In France, Margaret,! queen of Navarre, and sister to Fran- 
cis I., king of France, the perpetual enemy and rival of Charles V., 
became charmed with the light of a better religion: hence, several 
pious men, well acquainted with the Scriptures, under cover of her 
protection ventured not only upon teaching this religion, but also upon 
forming congregations in various places. It appears, from documents 
of unquestionable authority, that, as early as the year 1523, there 
were, in most of the provinces of France, a multitude of persons 
opposed to the principles and the laws of the Roman church; among 
whom were men of high character, and even bishops. As this number 
continually increased, and as religious commotions took place here 
and there, the king and the magistrates protected the ancient religion 
by the sword, and by penal inflictions, and a large number of pious 


and good persons were cruelly put to death.? 


1 [b. 1492, d. 1549. Tr] 

2 See Theod. Beza’s Histoire des Eglises 
Réformées de France, t.i. li. p. 5, &e, 
Elias Benoist’s Hist. de ? Edit de Nantes, 
t.i. Li. p. 6, &e. Christ. Aug. Salig’s Hist. 
der Augsburgischen Confession, 11. 190, &c., 
and others. [Gerdes, Hist. Huang. renov. 
iy. i. &c. Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit 
der Reformat. ii. 208, &e.—France was the 
first country, where the reformation that 
began in Germany and Switzerland, very 
soon, and under the severest oppressions, 
found many adherents. No country seems 
to have been so long and so well prepared 
for it, as this: and yet here it met the most 
violent opposition; and nowhere was it 
later, before it obtained legal toleration. 
Nowhere did it occasion such streams of 
blood to flow; nowhere, give birth to such 
dreadful and deadly civil wars. And no- 
where have state policy, court intrigue, 
political parties, and the ambition of 
greatness, had so powerful an influence on 
the progress and fortunes of the reforma- 
tion, as in France. Schroeckh.—The friend- 
ship of Francis I. to the sciences, and his 
attachment and generosity to learned men, 
induced many persons of genius, who were 
favourable to the reformation, to take up 
their residence in France; and thus the 
writings of the Reformers, which were in 
general better compositions than the books 
of the Papists, were introduced extensively 
into France, and were there eagerly read ; 
and by these writings such as had before 
taken no part in the religious contests, 
were convinced of the necessity of a refor- 
mation, and brought to desire it. The 
university of Paris indeed had already, in 
1521, declared expressly against Luther 
and his writings. (See the Determinatio 
Facultat, Theol. Paris. super Doctrina Lu- 


But this cruelty 


therana; in Gerdes, Hist. Evangel. renovati, 
t. iv, Append. No. ii. p. 10, 11.) Yet the 
doctrine of Luther and Melancthon, from 
the first, had many friends in France; in- 
deed there was a time when Francis L., to 
gratify the wishes of his sister, queen Mar- 
garet, was disposed to invite Melancthon to 
take up a residence in France. The first 
movement with a direct view to produce a 
reformation, was at Meaux; where the de- 
yout and learned bishop, William Brissonet, 
gave support and protection to James le 
Fevre, William Farel, and Gerard Roussel ; 
and permitted them openly to preach against 
the old superstitions and abuses of the 
Roman church, and to gather a small con- 
gregation, But as soon as the thing became 
extensively known, the parliament, in 1533, 
ordered a rigorous inyestigation of the 
subject. John le Clere, a wool-spinner, who 
had become preacher to the new congrega- 
tion at Meaux, published in this year a letter 
against indulgences in which the pope was 
represented as Antichrist. He was there- 
fore beaten with rods, branded with a hot: 
iron, and banished; and afterwards died a 
martyr at Metz. The congregation were 
dispersed all over France. Brissonet, ter- 
rified by the resentment of the king, drew 
back, and now condemned the doctrines 
he had hitherto approved. Farel went to 
Switzerland; reformed’ Mimpelgard; and 
adhered firmly to the reformed doctrines 
tillhis death. Le Fevre and Roussel betook 
themselves to Navarre, to queen Margaret ; 
where they did not, indeed, openly break 
with the Roman church, yet greatly pro- 
moted the spread of pure doctrine. In the 
mean time, the evangelical multiplied ex- 
ceedingly in Bearn and Guienne, through 
the protection of Margaret. Francis, there - 
fore, being prompted by the bishops, sent 
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advanced rather than retarded the progress of the new religion. The 
friends of reformation, however, in France, experienced various for- 
tune, sometimes adverse, and sometimes tolerable, during the reign 
of Francis I.1 For the king being either of no religion, or of a 
dubious one, conducted himself towards them just as his own advan- 
tage, or state policy, seemed to require. When he wished to conciliate 
the good will of the German protestants, and by them inflict a wound 
upon his enemy, Charles V., he was mild, humane, and equitable 
towards them: but on a change of circumstances he assumed a dif- 
ferent character, and showed himself implacable towards them. 

§ 34. The other countries of Europe did not exhibit so many and 
so clear indications of a defection from the Romish institutions and 
customs, prior to the presentation of the Confession of Augsburg. 
And yet it can be proved by the most credible testimony, that Spain,? 


for this queen, and rebuked her for suffering 
these innovations to take place. She pro- 
mised him she would go no further in this 
thing, provided the following concessions 
were granted her: 1st, That no mass should 
be said unless there were persons to receive 
the Eucharist. 2nd, That the elevation of 
the host should cease. 3rd, The worship of 
it also. 4th, That the Eucharist should be 
administered in both kinds. 4th, That in 
the mass there should be no mention made 
of Mary and the saints. 6th, That common 
ordinary bread should be taken, broken, and 
distributed. And 7th, That the priests should 
not be compelled to a life of celibacy. But 
these propositions were rejected; and the 
preachers she had brought with her to Paris 
were thrown into prison, and with great 
difficulty, at her intercession, set at liberty. 
At last cardinal Tournon so far wrought 
upon the king, by his fieree persecuting 
zeal, that he strictly commanded his sister 
fo avoid all innovations in religious matters ; 
and notwithstanding the intercession of the 
protestant princes of Germany, he caused 
the evangelical to be punished in the most 
eruel manner. Gallows were erected, and 
the flames kindled, against the professors of 
the reformed doctrine; and yet they were 
so far from being exterminated, that their 
number increased continually, The perse- 
cution became still heavier, in 1534, when 
some inconsiderate persons, in their rash 
zeal, posted up satirical papers against the 
mass in various places, and even on the 
royal palace. The blood of the unhappy 
protestants now smoked till the death of the 
king. Especially the honest Waldensians, 
in the mountains of Provence, at Merindol, 
and Cabrieres, became the victims of a most 
eruel persecution. Merindol was destroyed, 
and its inhabitants, who had chiefly taken 
refuge at Cabrieres, were either butchered, 
or burnt alive, or sent to the galleys, 
Cardinal Tournon was the instigator, and 


D’Oppeda, the president of the parliament 
of Aix, was the chief actor in the bloody 
scene. Yet all was done with the consent 
of the king ; though in the end he could not 
approve of all that had taken place, but exe- 
crated this worse than barbarian deed ; and, 
on his death-bed, enjoined upon his successor 
to subject it to an investigation. Sch/.] 

1 [a.p. 1516—1647. Tr} 

? [|The emperor Charles V. being king 
of Spain, and carrying on extensive wars in 
Italy, Germany, and Spain, his Spanish and 
German subjects, of all ranks and profes- 
sions, were necessarily brought into close 
contact. Many Spanish officers and sol- 
diers, and also statesmen and theologians, 
of course learned something of the reformed 
religion, and not a few of them embraced it. 
Yet the rigours of the inquisition, and the 
complete ascendency of popery in Spain, 
induced the evangelical Spaniards, for a 
long time, either to conceal their religious 
sentiments, or to propagate them in the 
most covert manner. Yet before 1550, 
protestants had become so numerous in 
Spain that they ventured to appear openly. 
They could number a great many persons 
of distinction, and had increased so rapidly, 
that it seemed as if the whole nation 
would soon embrace the reformed religion. 
But the catholics taking the alarm, a most 
violent persecution ensued, which raged till 
not a heretie dared to show his head in that 
country, See Michael Geddes, Martyrology 
of Protestants in Spain; in his Miscellaneous 
Tracts, i. 546, &e. and Latin, in Mosheim’s 
Dissert. Hist. Kecles. i. 663, &e. Reginald 
Gonsalvi, Relatio de Martyribus Protestan- 
tium in Hispania; in Dan. Gerdes’ Miscel- 
lanea Groning. iv. 681, &e. and Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reform. ii. 791, &e. 
Tr.—Full information upon Spanish pro- 
testantism will be found in the History of 
the Progress and Suppression of the Refor- 
mation in Spain, an able work published by 
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Hungary,’ Bohemia,? Britain,’ Poland,t and also the Nether- 


the late Dr. M‘Crie, in 1829, He had pub- 
lished, two years before, a similar work of 
great value, respecting Italy. S.] 

1 [Hungary earky received some light 
from the Reformation; but it was resisted 
so strenuously that it never absolutely 
triumphed, and never became the religion 
of the state. As early as 1522, several 
Hungarians, educated at Wittemberg, intro- 
duced the Lutheran doctrines into their 
country. These spread rapidly, and other 
Hungarians, trained in the school of Luther, 
became successful preachers to their country- 
men. But persecution commenced in 1526, 
and was renewed from time to time, with 
such success as nearly to destroy the re- 
formed churches. There were some Mora- 
vians, or Hussites, in the country, before 
the time of Luther, and likewise some Wal- 
densians. Mary, widow of Lewis II, and 
sister to Charles V., was friendly to the 
Lutherans ; and she checked the persecuting 
zeal of her brother king Ferdinand. In 
1530, five free cities in the north of Hun- 
gary declared for Lutheranism, and pre- 
sented a confession of their faith to the 
king. The next year Matthias Devay, the 
Luther of Hungary, began his career. The 
most rapid increase of the reformed was 
about 1550. In 1555, the five above-named 
free cities, and also twelve market towns in 
the county of Zips, with a few towns in 
lower Hungary, and several noblemen, ob- 
tained liberty to practise the reformed reli- 
gion. See Schroeckh, L’c. il, 7238, &c. 
Tr.| 

2 [As early as 1519, the Hussites in Bo- 
hemia opened a friendly correspondence 
with Luther, and exhorted him to persevere 
in the good work, assuring him there were 
very many in Bohemia who prayed night 
and day for the success of his cause. 
(Luther’s Lat. Works, ed. Jena, i. 366, &c.) 
The intercourse continued free, and was 
salutary to both the Bohemians and the 
Lutherans, till 1525, when it was sus- 
pended for ten years, in consequence of 
some slanderous reports respecting. Lu- 
ther, propagated in Bohemia. But in 1536, 
the intercourse was renewed; evangelical 
doctrines spread in the country; and the 
Hussites corrected their former creed, 
without entirely abandoning it. The evan- 
gelical were divided among themselves, 
and were exposed to persecution; yet they 
multiplied greatly, and finally obtained free 
toleration. See Adr. Regenvolscii Systema 
Historie Chronolog. Eeclesiar. Slavonicar. 
c. ix. p. 64, &e. and Jo, Th. Elsner’s Brevis 
Conspectus Doctrine Fratrum Boémorwm ; 
in Gerdes, Miscellanea Groning. t. vi. pt. 1. 
p. 381, &e. Zr] 
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8 [In England, the Wickliffites, though 
obliged to keep concealed, had not been 
exterminated by 1650 years’ persecution. 
Luther’s writings were early brought into 
England, and there read with avidity. This 
quickened persecution; and six men and 
one woman were burnt at the stake, in 
Coventry, in Passion week, a.p. 1519. In 
1522, Henry VIII. wrote a confutation of 
Luther’s doctrines; but to no purpose. 
Bilney, Latimer, and others at Cambridge, 
formed a society, which read and cireulated 
Luther’s book, as early as 1523. William 
Tindal made an English translation of the 
New Testament, which he printed at Ant- 
werp, and circulated in England, in 1526. 
The next year king Henry began to question 
the legality of his marriage with his brother’s 
widow, and proceeded to solicit from the 
pope a divorce. The negotiation was pro- 
tracted till the king was out of all patience, 
and he proceeded, without the pope’s con- 
sent, to divorce his queen. The pope cen- 
sured his conduct, and a quarrel ensued, the 
result of which was, that Henry, with the 
consent of the parliament, abolished the 
papal authority in England, a.p. 1533. 
During this period, though persecution had 
been kept up, the number of the reformed 
had greatly increased, and the nation was 
ripe for a secession from Rome. See Bur- 
net’s History of the Reformation, book i. ii. 
Gerdes’ Hist. Evang. renov. iv. 172, &e. 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit d. Ref. ii. 
505, &e. — Through England, some of the 
writings of the early reformers might reach 
Scotland, then sunk in ignorance, supersti- 
tiously devoted to its priests, and still more 
passionately attached to its nobles, the heads 
of the Seottish clans. Patrick Hamilton, a 
young nobleman, and abbot of Ferne, eager 
to know more of the reformed religion, went 
to Germany, and studied some time at Mar- 
purg. Returning with one of his three 
companions to Scotland, he began to preach 
the doctrines of the Reformers. The priests 
arraigned him for heresy, convicted him, 
and he was burnt alive, at St. Andrew’s, 
A.D. 1527, in the 24th year of his age. 
From this time the Protestant doctrines 
made a slow but constant progress, amidst 
ever-wakeful persecution, in Scotland, till 
1547, when the famous Scottish reformer, 
John Knox, arose. See Schroeckh, 1. ¢ 
p. 485, &e. Robertson’s Hist. of Scotland ; 
Gerdes’ Hist. Huang. renov. iv. 210, &e. 229, 
224, 291, &c. 304, &e. 321. Tr] 

4 [Before the Reformation, a considerable 
body of Hussites had removed from Bohemia 
to Poland, where their doctrines spread 
considerably, especially among the nobility, 
and roused the spirit of persecution. Lu- 
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lands,! now abounded in great numbers of friends to the doctrines incul- 
cated by Luther; some of whom repaired to Wittemberg, for the sake of 
enjoying the instruction of so great a master and guide. Some of these 
countries afterwards made themselves wholly free from the Romish 
yoke; in others, numerous societies arose that rejected the decrees of 
the pontiff, and which have existed down to the present times, though 
amidst various molestations ; in some, again, the most cruel persecu- 
tions and inhuman laws, after a short time, extinguished the know- 
ledge that had been obtained and widely circulated of the reformed 
religion. It may be unhesitatingly asserted,—for the adherents 
of the Roman pontiffs themselves admit it,—that the entire fabric of 
the Roman church would have been quickly demolished had not its 
defenders opposed the multitude of assailants already in the breach, 
with fire and sword. 


CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, FROM THE PRESENTATION OF THE AUGS- 
BURG CONFESSION Piso) TILL THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR OF 
SMALCALD [1546 |. 

§ 1. The Augsburg Confession presented to the emperor — § 2. Its character —- § 3. Con- 
futation of it—§ 4. Deliberations for settling the religious controversies — § 5. Result 
of the diet of Augsburg — § 6. The league of Smaleald—§ 7. The peace of Nurem- 
berg —§ 8, 9. The council— § 10. Commotion of the Anabaptists— § 11. Revolt of 
Great Britain from the pontiff—§ 12. Character of this Reformation — § 13. Re- 
newed attempts at compromise. The conference at Worms, The diet of Ratisbon — 
§ 14, Preparations for war, 


§ 1. Charles V. made his entry into Augsburg on the 15th of June,? 
and on the 20th of the same month the diet was opened. As the 


ther’s writings at once circulated among the 


reformers had appeared, as Gerhard Groot, 
dissenters from the chureh of Rome, cor- 


John Wesselius, Thomas 4 Kempis, John 


rected their views, and strengthened their 
opposition to popery, Even some of the 
bishops favoured evangelical doctrines; and 
as early as 1626, there were several evan- 
gelical preachers in Poland, and also in 
Polish Prussia. But so vigorous a persecu~ 
tion was kept up, that Protestant worship 
could be maintained only in private till 
near the middle of the century. See Regen- 
volscii Systema Hist. Chronol, Keclesiar. 
Slavonicar, 1, 1. e. 18, p. 71, &e. Schroeckh, 
l. «. ii. 666, &e. Zr.—See also Count Va- 
lerian Krasinski’s Historical Sketch of the 
Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Reforma- 
tion in Poland, Lond. 1838. S.] 

1 [The seventeen Belgian provinces, com- 
posing the Netherlands, were a part of the 
hereditary dominions of Charles V., which 
he governed by his viceroys. Here, from 
the fourteenth century, various religious 


of Goch, and Cornelius Grapheus. Here 
also arose the famous Erasmus. The writ- 
ings of Luther were early and eagerly read 
by the Netherlanders. The Roman Catho- 
lies were alarmed; and through their insti- 
gation, the government introduced the 
inquisition, in 1522, and kept up a hot 
persecution of the reformed for many years. 
It was computed that, in these provinces, 
during the reign of Charles V., not less — 
than 50,000 persons lost their lives, in 
consequence of their defection from the 
Church of Rome. Yet the number of the 
reformed continually increased ; and when 
at length seven of these provinces revolted, 
and became an independent state, they 
adopted the Protestant religion. See Gerdes, 
Hist, Hvang. renov, iii. 1, &e. Schroeckh, 
Lehi. '3 48) aor 7 
2 (1580. Zr] . 
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nobles had agreed that religious affairs should be despatched before 
any deliberation upon a Turkish war, the Protestant members present 
received permission from the emperor to exhibit a summary view of 
the religion which they professed, in the session of the princes, on the 
25th of June. Accordingly, in the palace of the bishop of Augsburg, 
that confession of faith which, from the city where it was presenetd 
and read, is called the Augsburg Confession, was read in German, by 
Christian Bayer, the chancellor of Saxony. There was not one of 
the princes who did not listen to it with eager attention; and some 
of them, who before had little acquaintance with the religious views - 
of Luther, expressed approbation of the purity and innocence of its 
doctrines. John, elector of Saxony, and four princes of the empire, 
George, margrave of Brandenburg, Ernest, duke of Liineburg, Philip, 
landgrave of Hesse, and Wolfgang, prince of Anhalt, with the two 
imperial cities, Nuremberg and Reutlingen, subscribed their names 
to the copies! delivered after the reading to the emperor, in testi- 
mony of the accordance of the doctrines there expressed with their 
own views.” 

§ 2. Since the Augsburg Confession has been adopted as a public 
standard of faith, by the whole body of*® Protestants, no one of them 
should be ignorant of its character and contents. The style is Philip 
Melancthon’s, which is as much as to say, that it was drawn up in 
polished, perspicuous language, well adapted to the subject. The 
argument and matter, it is certain, were supplied principally by 
Luther, who was at Coburg, a town not far from Augsburg, at the 
time of the diet. He likewise examined and approved the form 
which it owes to Melancthon’s genius. It is comprised in twenty- 
eight articles, of which twenty-one state in suitable terms the senti- 
ments upon religious questions of those who had seceded from the 
Roman church, and seven recount the errors, or abuses, as they are 
called, on account of which the parties had withdrawn from the 


Romish body.* 


bronn, Windsheim, and Weissenburg, also 
subscribed ; and afterwards many more. It 
was immediately printed, and soon spread 
all over Europe, and was translated into 
various foreign languages. It thus became 


1 [The one Latin, the other German. 


in| 

2 A history of this diet, in a large folio 
volume, by George Celestine [a Lutheran], 
was published at Frankfort on the Oder in 


1577. Histories of the Augsburg Confession 
were composed by David Chytreus, and by 
others; and especially, in the 18th century, 
by Ern. Salomon Cyprian, and by August. 
Salig, in the German language. Salig’s 
work is prolix, and is more properly a history 
of the Reformation than a history of the 
Augsburg Confession. Cyprian’s history is 
shorter and more compact, and is corrobo- 
rated with well-selected documents. It there- 
fore deserves to pass to a third edition. [G. 
G.Webber’s Critical History of the Augsburg 
Confession, Frankf. on Mayn, 1783, &e. 
2 vols. 8vo.—The original subscribers to the 
confession are mentioned in the text. Before 
the diet rose, the cities, Kempten, Heil- 


of great service to the protestant cause ; 
for it was a very able document, and was 
drawn up in a most judicious manner. See 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch, seit der Reform. 
i. 445, &e. Tr.) 

8 (Lutheran. Zr.] 

4 [|The Articles in this Confession, or as 
it might be called Apology, are of very un- 
equal length, Some are in the form of 
answers to slanders reported of the Lu- 
therans ; others are short essays; most of 
them include proofs of argumentation ; and 
several of them are followed by renuncia- 
tions of the opposite tenets of heretics 
ancient and modern. A summary is here 
subjoined :— 
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§ 3. The friends of the pontiff present at the diet drew up a con- 
futation of the Protestant Confession ; of which John Faber, after- 
wards bishop of Vienna, with the aid of John Eck and John Cochleus, 


Art. 1st treats of God and the Trinity, in 
accordance with the Nicene Creed. 

Art. 2nd affirms, that all men, since the 
fall, are born with sin; that is, destitute of 
faith and the fear of God, and with corrupt 
propensities ; for which hereditary sin they 
are exposed to eternal death, until they are 
regenerated by baptism and the Holy Spirit. 
It rejects the Pelagian doctrine, and denies 
man’s ability to obtain justification by his 
own works. 

Art. 38rd treats of the person and media- 
tion of Christ, in accordance with the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

Art. 4th asserts justification to be solely 
on the ground of Christ’s righteousness 
imputed to the believer, and not on the 
ground of his personal righteousness ; agree- 
ably to Rom. iii. iv. 

Art. 5th asserts, that the word, preach- 
ing, and the sacraments, are the medium 
through which God imparts the Holy Spirit 
to whom he will; in consequence of which, 
they believe unto righteousness. It rejects 
the doctrine of the Anabaptists, that men 
can obtain the Holy Spirit by their own 
efforts, and without the means above stated. 

Art. 6th asserts, that true faith always 
produces good works; which every man is 
bound to perform, yet must not rely upon 
for salvation. 

Art. 7th affirms the existence of a holy 
Catholic Church, consisting of all the faith- 
ful; and which is known not by a uniformity 
in ceremonies, but by the efficacious preach- 
ing of the word, and the administration of 
the sacraments in their purity. 

Art. 8th asserts, that the Christian 
Church, though composed of saints, yet has 
hypocrites in it; and that the efficacy of 
the sacraments is not destroyed by hypo- 
crisy in the administrators. 

Art. 9th asserts, that baptism is necessary, 
and is a means of grace; and that infants 
are to be baptized. 

Art. 10th asserts that the real body and 
blood of Christ are truly present in the 
Eucharist, under the elements of the bread 
and wine, and are distributed and received. 

Art. 11th retains private confession of 
sins to the pastors, and absolution by them ; 
but denies the necessity of a particular 
enumeration of all sins. 

Art. 12th maintains, that those who sin 
after baptism, if they repent, should always 
be restored by the church ; that repentance 
consists in sorrow and regret for sin and 
reliance on Christ for pardon, and is pro- 
ductive of good works. It denies sinless 
perfection in this life, the Novatian error of 


refusing absolution to the penitent, and all 
dependence on our own satisfaction for sin. 

Art. 13th asserts, that the sacraments are 
not merely significant signs, but are tokens 
and evidence of God’s gracious disposition 
towards us, calculated to awaken and 
strengthen our faith, and requiring faith to 
a worthy receiving of them. 

Art. 14th asserts, that no one should 
preach publicly, and administer the sacra- 
ments, unless duly called. 

Art. 15th. Rites of human institution, 
so far as they are not sinful, and tend to 
peace and good order in the church (as 
certain feasts, fasts, &e.), are to be observed. 
But all human institutions, designed to 
appease God, are contrary to the Gospel. 

Art. 16th. Civil government is ordained 
of God; and Christians may lawfully hold 
offices, civil and military, and may pursue 
the various occupations of citizens ; contrary 
to the views of the Anabaptists, and such 
as deem all worldly business inconsistent 
with a truly religious life. 

Art. 17th asserts, that, at the last day, 
Christ will come, will raise the dead, and 
will adjudge the believing and elect to 
eternal life, and wicked men and devils to 
hell and eternal torment. It rejects the 
Anabaptist notion of a final restoration of 
devils and the damned; and also the Jewish 
notion of a temporal reign of Christ on the 
earth, prior to the resurrection. 

Art. 18th asserts, that men have some 
free-will to live reputably, to choose among 
objects which their natural reason can com- 
prehend; but that without the gracious 
aids of the Holy Spirit they cannot please 
God, nor truly fear him, exercise faith, or 
overcome their sinful propensities. 1 Cor. ii. 

Art. 19th asserts, that God is not the 
cause and author of sin; but that the per- 
verse wills of ungodly men and devils are 
the sole cause of it. 

Art. 20th maintains, that the Reformers 
do not discourage good works, though they 
inculeate the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone; but only discourage useless 
works, as the rosary, worshipping saints, 
pilgrimages, monastic vows, stated fasts, 
&e.; and it evinces, at considerable length 
from Scripture and the fathers, that a man 
cannot be justified by works. 

Art, 21st admits, that the saints are to 
be respected and to be imitated as patterns 
of piety; but denies that they are to be 
worshipped, prayed to, or regarded as me- 
diators. 

Such, for substance, is the doctrine (say 
they) taught in our churches; and being 
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This confutation being likewise 


read before the diet on the 3rd of August, the emperor required the 
protestants to acquiesce in it, and to abandon the whole cause and 


the doctrine of the Bible, we cannot but 
hold to it. All should embrace it. 

The abuses (they say) which have crept 
into the church, and which we could not 
conscientiously endure, are chiefly the fol- 
lowing :— 

Art. 22nd. Denying the sacramental cup 
to the laity; contrary to Scripture and early 
Christian practice. 

Art. 23rd. Imposing celibacy on the clergy ; 
contrary to reason, and Scripture, and the 
practice of the purer ages, and with very 
Injurious consequences. 

Art. 24th. The protestants are falsely 
taxed with abolishing the mass. They only 
purified it; and discarded the idea of its 
being a work of merit, an offering for the 
sins of the living and the dead, which 
militates against the Scriptural doctrine that 
Christ’s sacrifice is the only sin-offering. 

Art. 25th. The protestants had not abo- 
lished private confession ; for they made it 
a necessary preparation for the Eucharist. 
Yet they did not consider it a sacrament, 
nor require a particular enumeration of sins. 

Art. 26th censures the multitude of fasts 
and other ceremonies of human invention, 
and the undue stress laid upon them as 
meritorious acts; thus obscuring the doc- 
trine of salvation by faith, holding these 
human prescriptions more sacred than the 
commands of God, and burdening the con- 
sciences of men with them. 

Art. 27th represents the whole system of 
monkery as a great abuse, and exceedingly 
injurious to piety. 

Art. 28th discriminates between civil and 
ecclesiastical power, and allows neither to 
infringe upon the other. The spiritual or 
episcopal power is limited to preaching, 
administering the sacraments, and loosing 
and binding sins. If bishops teach contrary 
to the Scriptures, they are, and must be 
treated as false prophets. If allowed to try 
causes relating to marriage and tithes, it is 
only as civil officers. They have no legis- 
lative power over the church ; and they can 
bind the conscience only by showing that 
the Gospel enjoins what they inculcate. As 
to Sundays and other holy days, and rites 
and forms of worship, bishops may and 
should appoint such as are convenient and 
suitable; and the people should observe 
them,—not as divine ordinances, but as 
conducive to good order and edification. _ 

Though the Lutherans expressed their 
doctrine of consubstantiation in the most 
inoffensive terms that would be explicit, 
yet the Reformed or Zwinglians could not 
subscribe to the Augsburg Confession. 


Hence the imperial cities of Strasburg, 
Constance, Lindau, and Memmingen, of- 
fered a separate confession, called the Con- 
Session of the four cities, Confessio Tetra- 
politana. It agreed, substantially, with the 
Augsburg Confession, except in regard to 
the corporeal presence. They held to a 
real, yet a spiritual or sacramental presence ; 
a presence which the devout soul could feel 
and enjoy, but which implied no physical 
presence of Christ’s body. Yet they ex- 
pressed themselves in terms which need not 
have given offence to the Lutherans. They 
say: ‘All that the evangelists, Paul, and 
the holy fathers, have written respecting 
the venerable sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ, our preachers teach, re- 
commend, and inculcate, with the greatest 
fidelity. Hence, with singular earnestness, 
they constantly proclaim that goodness of 
Christ towards his followers, whereby, no 
less now than at his last supper, to all his 
sincere disciples, as oft as they repeat this 
supper, he condescends to give, by the 
sacraments, his real body and his real blood, 
to be truly eaten and drunken, as the food 
and drink of their souls, by which they are 
nourished to eternal life; so that he lives 
and abides in them, and they in him.’ This 
confession they presented to the emperor, 
in Latin and German; but he would not 
allow it to be read in public. Yet, when 
the popish priests had made out a con- 
futation of it, he called them before him, to 
hear that confutation read ; and then, with- 
out allowing discussion, or permitting them 
to have a copy of the confutation, demanded 
of them submission to the church of Rome. 
They refused. This confession of the four 
cities, which was drawn up by Martin Bucer, 
and had been adopted by the senate and 
people of Augsburg, was the confession of 
that city for a number of years. But after- 
wards, the four cities, feeling the necessity 
of a union with the Lutherans, lest their 
popish enemies should swallow them up, 
brought themselves to believe, that the 
Lutherans and they differed more in words 
than in reality; and therefore they sub- 
scribed to the Augsburg Confession, and 
became a part of the Lutheran church, See 
Hospinian’s Historia Sacramentaria, pt. ii. 
p- 162, &c.—At the same diet, Zwingle pre- 
sented his private confession; which is a 
long and elaborate performance. He says: 
‘Grace is conferred along with the sacra- 
ments ; but not by them, as the channels ; 
or, in other words, that the Holy Spirit 
imparts grace to the devout communicants, 
in the ordinance; but does not annex the 
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controversy. But they declared themselves not satisfied with this 
answer of the papal divines, and wished to have a copy of it, that 
they might point out its fallacies. The emperor, more obedient to 
the exhortations of the pontiffs legate and his companions than to 
the demands of right and of equity, refused their request, and would 
not allow the controversy to be protracted by any new writings about 
it. Nevertheless, the protestants caused an answer to be drawn up 
by Philip Melancthon to so much of the pontifical confutation as the 
theologians had been able to gather from hearing it read; and on the 
22nd of September they presented it to the emperor, who refused to 
receive it. This answer (though afterwards corrected and enlarged 
by Melancthon, upon obtaining a copy of the pontifical confutation) 
is that Apology for the Augsburg Confession, which was afterwards 
published in the year 1531, and which constitutes a part of the sym- 
bolical books of the Lutheran church. 

§ 4. Three modes of getting rid of these very troublesome conten- 
tions remained. One was, to permit those who would not obey the 
mandates of the pontiff, to enjoy their own sentiments on religion, 
and to worship God as they saw fit, without allowing the public tran- 
quillity to be thereby destroyed. Another was, to compel them, by 
force of arms, to give over their dissent from the Roman church, and 
make them return to the repudiated friendship of the Roman prelate. 
A third was, to attempt an honourable and equitable compromise, by 
persuading each party to relinquish some portion of the claims which 
it considered as its due. The first method was accordant with reason 
and justice, and would meet the wishes of the wise and good; but it 
was totally repugnant to the arrogant claims of the pontiff, and 
to the ignorance of the age, which abhorred all liberty of opinion 
concerning religion. The second accorded with the customs and 
views of the age, and with the violent counsels of the Roman court; 
but it was abhorrent to the prudence, the moderation, and the equity, 
both of the emperor and of all good men. The third, therefore, was 
adopted, and met the approbation of all who were solicitous for the 


prace to the sacrament, so that it goes along 
with it, as water through a channel, or by 
a physical process.’ And respecting the 
Lord’s Supper, he says: ‘I believe, that in 
the holy Eucharist, or supper of thanks- 
giving, the real body of Christ is present, 
to the eye of faith (fidei contemplatione) : 
that is, those who thank the Lord for the 
benefits conferred on us in Christ his Son, 
acknowledge that he assumed a real body, 
truly suffered in it, and washed away our 
sins in his own blood; and thus the whole 
that Christ has done is, as it were, present 
to the eye of their faith, But that the body 
of Christ, in substance and reality, or that 
his natural body, is present in the supper, 
and is received into our mouth, and mas- 
ticated by our teeth,—as the papists, and 
some who look back upon the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, represent,—that I not only deny, 


but unhesitatingly pronounce an error, and 
contrary to the word of God.’ He subjoins 
elaborate proofs, from the Scripture, reason, 
and the fathers, in support of these views. 
To this confession, Eck replied; and Zwingle, 
on the 27th of August, defended himself in 
a letter addressed to the emperor and to the 
protestant princes. See Hospinian, 1. ec. p. 
167, &e. Tr.] 

 [Melancthon composed the Apology in 
Latin; but Justus Jonas afterwards trans- 
lated it into German, in which language it 
was published in the first collection of all 
the symbolical books of the Lutheran church, 
Dresden, 1580, fol. 21—134. The Augs- 
burg Confession in German immediatel 
precedes it, fol. 3—20. See J. G. Walch’s 
Introductio in Libros Symbolicos, 1, i. e. 4, 
p: 409, &e, Zr.) 
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good of the empire; nor did the sovereign pontiff himself seem to be 
wholly averse from it. Hence various consultations were held be- 
tween select individuals of both parties; nor was anything omitted 
that seemed calculated to allay mutual hatred, and bring discordant 
minds to harmonise. But the contending parties were so far apart 
in their demands, that nothing could be effected. In these discus- 
sions, the character of Philip Melancthon, whom, as the principal 
doctor among the protestants, the adherents to the pontiff took 
especial pains to conciliate, very clearly appeared. He seemed easy 
of access, and ready to make concessions, when his adversaries dealt 
in compliments and promises; but when they would terrify him by 
threats and denunciations, he showed himself quite another person, 
bold, courageous, and regardless of life with its outward advantages. 
For, in this great man, a mild and tender spirit was united with the 
strictest fidelity, and an invincible attachment to that which he knew 
to be the truth. 

§ 5. This middle course having been tried in vain sufficiently 
long,! the better mode of ending the disputes which religion had 
occasioned, seemed to be the one that reason and the principles of 
Christianity equally condemn, but which the perverseness of the times 
recommended. Accordingly, on the 19th of November, a severe de- 
cree was passed by command and authority of the emperor, in the 
absence of those leaders of the protestants, the landgrave of Hesse 
and the elector of Saxony; in which there was nothing that could 
solace the protestants except an equivocal and deceptive promise of a 
council to be called within six months by order of the pontiff. For 
the dignity and excellence of the old religion were extolled extrava- 
gantly; new force was added to the edict of Worms against Luther 
and his followers; the religious reformations entered upon in various 
places were severely censured; and the princes and the cities that 
had become alienated from the pontiff were admonished to return to 
their duty within some months, unless they wished to incur the 
vengeance of the emperor, in his capacity of patron and protector of 
the church.? 

§ 6. On learning this sad issue of the diet, the elector of Saxony 
and his associates, in the year 1530 and the year following, assembled 
at Smalcald, and afterwards at Frankfort; and formed a league 
among themselves, for their mutual protection against the evils which 
the edict of Augsburg portended, but excluding all offensive opera- 
tions against any one.? They also took measures to bring the kings 


eald, on the 22nd of December, 1530. But 


1 [The conferences continued, with re- 
peated changes of the delegates, from the 
second day of August, till the end of the 
month. 7Z7.] 

2 See, in addition to the authors before 
mentioned, Jo. Joach. Miiller’s Historie der 
Protestation und Appellation der Hvange- 
lischen Stiénde, book iii. ch. 48, p. 997. 

8 [The first meeting of the protestants, 
subsequently to the diet, was held at Smal- 


it was found, that many of the representa- 
tives of cities had received no instruction, 
in regard to a confederacy; and that many 
other cities were to be invited to join them. 
As the emperor had entered into a coalition 
with the catholic states against them, they 
assembled again, in the following year, on 
the 29th of March, to form a closer union 
for their mutual defence. The landgrave 
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of France, England, and Denmark, as well as other princes and states, 
into the confederacy.! When things began to wear this warlike 
aspect, the electors of Mentz and the Palatinate interposed as media- 
tors between the parties. And Charles V. had various reasons of his 
own that made him very anxious for peace. For the protestants 
would not lend him the aid in a Turkish war, which he exceedingly 
needed; and they also contended that his brother Ferdinand, who 
had been created king of the Romans by the major part of the princes 
in the diet of Cologne, A.p. 1531, was elected contrary to the laws of 


the empire. 


§ 7. After various consultations, therefore, in the year 1532, a 
peace was concluded at Nuremberg, between the emperor and the 


of Hesse took great pains to have the Swiss 
included in the confederacy. But the elector 
of Saxony, who was guided by Luther, 
absolutely refused to admit them. And in 
general, Luther had great scruples in regard 
to the whole transaction; and the jurists 
had much debate with him respecting the 
lawfulness of such a confederacy; for he, 
according to his monkish principles, held all 
human means for preserving peace in reli- 
gious matters, to be unallowable; and sup- 
posed, that men should repose themselves 
wholly on the providence of God, without 
venturing upon any measures suggested by 
policy in such cases. But the jurists in- 
formed him, that the constitution of the 
empire allowed the states to combine to- 
gether, and probably also to declare war 
against the emperor: for, by virtue of the 
compact between the emperor and the states, 
the emperor engaged not to infringe upon 
the laws of the empire, and the rights and 
liberties of the Germanie church, This 
compact the emperor had violated; and 
therefore the states had a right to combine 
together against him. Luther replied, that 
he had not been aware of this; and that if 
it was so, he had no objections to make ; 
for the Gospel was not opposed to civil 
government, Yet he could not approve of 
an offensive war. Schl.] 

1 [In their meeting at Smaleald, a.p, 
1531, after forming a league for mutual 
defence, for six years, they drew up an 
apology for their conduct; in which they 
gave a concise history of the Reformation, 
the necessity there was for it, and the suffer- 
ings and dangers to which they were ex- 
posed on account of it. Copies of this 
apology they sent to Francis I. of France, 
and Henry VIII. of England. Both those 
kings returned very civil answers; but 
nothing was said, on either side, about an 
alliance for mutual defence. See Secken- 
dorf's Hist. Lutheranismi, |. iii. §1. Gerdes, 
Hist. Huang. Renov. iv. 222, &e. In 153885, 
the protestants had another meeting at 


Smaleald, in which they extended their 
league of 1531 for ten years longer. About 
this time, Dr. Barnes, an English bishop, 
arrived in Saxony, as envoy from the king 
of England; and he was soon followed by 
Edward Fox; bishop of Hereford, and Ni- 
cholas Heath, an English archdeacon. They 
attended the convention at Smaleald, and a 
negotiation was held for forming a coalition 
of some sort between the German confede- 
rates and the king of England. See Seck- 
endorf, 1. c. lib. iii. § 39. In 1588, the 
German confederates sent an embassy to the 
king of France (which, however, effected 
very little), and also three ambassadors to 
the king of England. They proposed to 
king Henry to adopt the Augsburg con- 
fession, and consent to be the head and 
patron of the protestant confederacy; they 
also stated what aid each should afford to 
the other in case of attack from the enemy. 
But Henry was not yet prepared to go so 
far in the Reformation; nor did he wish 
to embroil himself with the emperor. See 
Seckendorf, 1. ¢. lib. iii. § 66, p. 197, &e. 
Gerdes, lc. p. 287, &c. Burnet’s History 
of the Reformation, book iii. vol. i. p. 329, 
&e. ed, Lond, 1825. Zr.—Dr. Robert Barnes 
never was a bishop. He had been prior of 
the Austin friars, at Cambridge, but having 
embraced scriptural opinions, and attacked 
Cardinal Wolsey, he was apprehended. Es- 
caping, he fled for his life to the Continent. 
Bishop Fox found him in Germany, and, 
gladly using the services of an Englishman 
well used to that country, recommended him 
to Cromwell, the vicar-general, by whom 
he was employed in treating with the mem- 
bers of the Smalcaldic league. After re- 
turning to his own country, he was again 
sent into Germany, on the business of Henry 
the Eighth’s unfortunate marriage with 
Anne of Cleves. This, of course, rendered 
him anything rather than a favourite at 
court; and Romish influence having re- 
vived, he was burnt, under a parliamentary 
attainder, in 1640. S.] : 
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protestants, on the following terms: that the latter should contribute 
money for the Turkish war, and should acknowledge Ferdinand as 
king of the Romans; and that Charles should annul the edicts 
of Worms and Augsburg, and should allow the followers of Luther 
full liberty to regulate their religious matters as they pleased, until 
either a council (which was to be held within six months), or a diet of 
the empire, should determine what religious principles were to be 
adopted and obeyed. Scarcely was the apprehension of war re- 
moved by this convention, when John, the elector of Saxony, died, 
and was succeeded by his son, John Frederic, an unfortunate prince, 
though possessed of invincible fortitude and of extraordinary magna- 
nimity. 

§ 8. The truce of Nuremberg with the emperor gave so much 
spirit and resolution to the concealed and feebler enemies of the 
pontiff, that they would no longer obey his mandates. Evidence of 
that fact is afforded by various regions and towns of Germany, which 
year after year, from this time onward, professed without fear the 
religion that Luther had restored. Moreover, as the only hope of 
removing the disagreement about religion now depended on the 
promised council, the emperor did not cease to urge the sovereign 
pontiff, Clement VII., to hasten the meeting of such a body. He was, 
however, so alarmed by the proceedings of former councils, that his 
head ran only upon delays, and he looked eagerly to arms rather than 
consultations for setting his affairs straight.! He promised, indeed, 
by his legate, in 1533, that a council should be called in Italy, either 
at Mantua, Piacenza, or Bologna. But the protestants declared them- 
selves not satisfied with an Jtalian council, and maintained that a 
controversy which arose among Germans ought to be decided within 
the limits of Germany. And the pontiff himself, artfully, so managed 
as to get rid of his own promise; and soon after died, in the year 
1534.? 

§ 9. His successor, Paul III., seemed more tractable when the 
emperor addressed him on the subject of a council. For he first 
made a promise in 1535, that he would assemble a council at Mantua; 
and afterwards, A.p. 1536, he actually proclaimed one by letters 
despatched through all provinces of the Roman world. The Protes- 
tants, on the other hand, foreseeing that in such a council everything 


1 [Besides the causes which, since the 
councils of Constance and Bale, had divested 
the popes of all relish for such clerical par- 
liaments, pope Clement had his own peculiar 
reasons. It was his misfortune to be the 
illegitimate son of Julian de’ Medici; and 
he was afraid his enemies in the council 
might avail themselves of this circumstance, 
to pronounce him therefore unworthy of the 
papal dignity. For it was a disputed point, 
which had never been decided, whether a 
bastard could ever be a legitimate pope. See 
Paul Sarpi, i. 54, &e., and Jac. Ziegler’s 
Hist. Clementis VII. in Schelhorn’s Ameni- 


tates Hist, Eccles. et Litterar. i, 210, &e. 
Schl. | 

2 Kverything pertaining to this council 
is fully and intelligently stated pre-emi- 
nently by Paul Sarpi, Historia Concilit Tri- 
dentini, lib. i. [The protestants met at 
Smaleald, to consider the proposed plan of 
an Italian council ; and remonstrated against 
it, as being to be held in Italy. They also 
insisted, that the pope, as one of the parties 
whose cause was to be tried, should have 
no authority over the council; and that the 
decision should be founded solely on the 
Holy Scriptures. Z7.] 
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would go according to the opinion and the pleasure of the pontiff, 
declared in a convention held at Smalcald, in 1537, their entire dis- 
satisfaction with such a servile council; nevertheless, they procured a 
new summary of their religious faith to be drawn up by Luther, 
which they might present to the assembled bishops, if occasion should 
call for it. This writing of Luther is called the Articles of Smalcald ; 
and it has been admitted among the books from which the religious 
sentiments of those called Lutherans are to be learned.! 

§ 10. During these consultations, two very remarkable events oc- 
curred; one of them highly injurious to the general interests of 
religion, and especially to the cause of the Reformation ; the other, 
no less so to the papal dominion. The former was a new sedition 
of the furious and fanatical tribe of the Anabaptists: the latter was 
a revolt of Henry VIII, king of Great Britain,? from the Roman 
pontiff. In the year 1533, certain persons of the class of Anabap- 
tists, who were more insane and distracted than the rest, came to 
Minster, a city of Westphalia, and gave out that they were divinely 
commissioned to set up a sort of holy empire on the ruins of all 


1 [The Articles of Smalcald were drawn 
up in German, by Luther. The Augsburg 
Confession was intended to soften prejudice 
against the Lutherans, and to conciliate 
the good-will of the Roman catholics. Of 
course the gentle Melancthon was employed 
to write it. The Articles of Smaleald, on 
the contrary, were a preparation for a cam- 
paign, against an enemy with whom no 
compromise was deemed possible, and in 
which victory or death was the only alter- 
native. Of course all delicacy towards the 
catholics was dispensed with, and Luther’s 
fiery style was chosen, and allowed full 
scope. In words, the Articles flatly econ- 
tradict the Confession, in some instances ; 
though in sense they are the same. Thus 
the Confession (Article xxiv.) says: ‘We 
are unjustly charged with having abolished 
the mass. For it is manifest that, without 
boasting, we may say, the mass is observed 
by us with greater devotion and earnestness 
than by our opposers.’ But in the Articles 
of Smaleald (pt. ii. art. ii.) it is said, ‘that 
the popish mass is the greatest and most 
horrid abomination, as militating directly 
and violently against these Articles; and 
yet it has become the chief and most splendid 
of all the popish idolatries.’ In the Con- 
fession, they applied the name of the mass 
to the Lutheran form of the Hucharist. But 
in these Articles, they confine that term to 
its proper import, the ordinary public service 
among the catholics.—The Articles of Smal- 
eald cover 28 folio pages; and are preceded 
by a preface, and followed by a treatise on 
the power and supremacy of the pope. The 
Jirst part contains four concise articles, re- 
specting God, the Trinity, and the incarna- 
tion, passion, and ascension of Christ; in 


accordance with the Apostles’ and the Atha- 
nasian Creeds. On these articles the pro- 
testants professed to agree altogether with 
the papists. The second part, also, contains 
four articles of fundamental importance ; 
in which the protestants and papists are 
declared to be totally and irreconcileably at 
variance. They relate to the nature and 
grounds of justification, the mass and saint- 
worship, ecclesiastical and monkish estad- 
lishments, and the claims of the pope. The 
third part contains 15 articles, which the 
protestants considered as relating to very 
important subjects, but on which the papists 
laid little stress. The subjects are sin, the 
law, repentance, the gospel, baptism, the 
sacrament of the altar, the keys (or spiritual 
power), confession, excommunication, ordi- 
nation, celibacy of the clergy, churches, good 
works, monastic vows, and human satisfac- 
tions for sin. When the protestants sub- 
scribed these Articles, Melancthon annexed 
a reservation to his signature, purporting 
that he could admit of a pope, provided he 
would allow the Gospel to be preached in 
its purity, and would give up his pretensions 
to a divine right to rule, and would found 
his claims wholly on expediency and human 
compact. In consequence of this dissent 
from Luther, Melancthon was requested to 
draw up an article on the power and 
supremacy of the pope. He did so; and 
the protestants were well pleased with it, 
and subscribed to it. It is annexed to the 
Articles of Smaleald. See J. G. Walch’s 
cada in Libros Symbol. lib. i. cap. v. 

rh 

* [This is incorrect. James I. was the 
first king of Great Britain, Henry was 
king of England. 8.] . 
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human institutions. The whole city being stirred up, and thrown 
into great commotion, they proceeded to erect the new common- 
wealth, conformably to their crude opinions and fancies, and placed 
John Bockholt, a tailor of Leyden, at the head of it. But the city 
being taken in the year 1535 by the bishop of Miinster, who was 
aided by othér German princes, this delirious king and his associates 
were executed without mercy, and the new republic was thus over- 
thrown soon after its establishment. This seditious procedure of 
certain Anabaptists induced most of the princes of Europe to enact 
severe laws against the whole race; in consequence of which, in sub- 
sequent years, vast numbers of them, as well innocent as guilty, were 
miserably put to death.! 

§ 11. Henry VIII, king of Great Britain, the same that had before 
warmly opposed Luther, a prince falling behind none of his age, 
either in vices or talents, becoming enamoured of Anne Boleyn, an 
English virgin of high birth, in order to marry her, wished to be 
divorced from his queen, Catharine of Arragon, aunt to Charles V., 
and therefore applied to the sovereign pontiff, Clement VII, to 
sanction such a measure.? He declared, however, that his conscience 
would not allow him to cohabit with his queen, Catharine, because 
she had been married to his deceased brother, Arthur; a marriage 
with a brother’s widow being contrary to the law of God. Clement, 
through fear of offending Charles V., contrived various evasions, and 
endeavoured to delude and disappoint Henry. In consequence, he 


1 Herm. Hamelmann’s Historia Eeclesiast. 
renati Evangelii, per Inferiorem Saxoniam 
et Westphaliam, pt. ii. p. 1196, &e. in his 
collected works. M. E. von Printz, Specimen 
Historie Anabaptist. cap. X. x1. xi. p. 94. 
[Jo. Sleidan’s Commentarii de Statu Relig. 
et Reipublice sub Carolo V. lib. x. Gerdes, 
Miscellanea Groningensia, ii. 377, Se. 569, 
&e.  Robertson’s Hist. of the Reign of 
Charles V. book v. p. 246—250, ed. New 
York, 1829. Tr.] 

2 [Mosheim errs in representing Henry’s 
passion for Anne Boleyn, as the first and 
grand cause of the king’s wish to be divorced 
from his queen. His father had scrupled 
about thelegitimacy of the marriage; a foreign 
court had made it an objection to inter- 
marriage with his children by this wife ; 
and his subjects, very generally, entertained 
apprehensions respecting the succession to 
his crown, from the same cause. It was 
state policy which first led to the marriage ; 
but it appears never to haye given entire 
satisfaction to any one. Doubtless Henry 
was sincere in professing to have scruples 
of conscience on the subject. But there 
were also other causes. The queen’s beauty 
had faded, and some diseases had rendered 
her person less agreeable. Political con- 
siderations, or apprehensions respecting his 
successor, had influence. And after these 
causes had operated some time, Anne Boleyn 


came to court, and the king was charmed 
with her. This, though the last, was, hence- 
forth, probably, not the least reason for his 
final resolution to divorce his queen. See 
Hume's History of England, ch. xxx. vol. 
ii. p. 288, &c. Burnet’s History of the Re- 
formation, vol. 1. book ii. at the beginning, 
Tr,—Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, 
had remonstrated against any application 
to the pope to legitimise this marriage, and 
Henry himself, when arrived at the age of 
fourteen, had made a formal protest against 
it, by his father’s desire. When his father 
also was on his death-bed, he entreated him 
to forbear from the consummation of this 
marriage. Thus Henry fulfilled his childish 
engagement with Catharine, not only in 
defiance of the religious scruples generally 
entertained, but also of his own father’s 
deliberate judgment. Eventually, his queen 
bore him three sons; and one of them, 
named after himself, lived six weeks; but, 
at last, all hope of male progeny from Ca- 
tharine vanished. This appears to have 
been felt not only as a bitter disappoint- 
ment, but also as a judicial visitation for 
the punishment of a connexion intrinsically 
sinful, Henry’s conduct, therefore, however 
indefensible in many points, was not so 
much so in this as it is commonly repre- 
sented. S.] 
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' 


became impatient, and at the suggestion of Thomas Cranmer, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, a secret friend of Luther and his 
improvement in religion, consulted nearly all the universities of 
Europe on the question; and as most of them pronounced marriage 
with a brother’s widow to be unlawful, the king divorced Catharine 
without the pope’s consent, and married Anne Boleyn. Henry’s 
defection from the pontiff soon followed. For the king being de- 
clared, by the parliament and people of England, supreme head of 
the British church, in the year 1533, ejected the monks, disposed of 
all their property, and abolished altogether the authority of the 
Roman pontiff in England.' 

§ 12. This downfall of the popish power in England, however, was 
of little advantage to the lovers of a pure religion. For the king, 
though he destroyed the empire of the pontiff, yet retained, for the 
most part, the old religion ; and persecuted, and sometimes punished 
capitally, those who thought differently from himself on religious 
subjects. Besides, he understood the title that he had assumed, of 
supreme head of the British church, as investing him with the 
Roman pontiff’s power, so that he had a right to make decrees 
respecting religion, and to prescribe to his people what they must 
believe and practise. During his life, therefore, religion in England 
was coincident with the king’s character, that is, uncertain and 
changeable. Yet the archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer, 
who had the king’s confidence, and was a patron of the purer 
religion, exerted himself as much as he prudently could, and as the 
instability of the king and other difficulties would allow, by his 
writings and his actions, to diminish continually, in some degree, the 
old superstition and ignorance, and to increase the number of Luther’s 
friends.? 


1 Besides Gilbert Burnet, and others who 
have composed direct histories of the Re- 
formation in England, the Acts of this 
memorable event, as collected by David 
Wilkins, in his Coneilia Magne Britannie 
et Hibernia, iii. 424, &e. should be con- 
sulted. See also Raynal’s Ancedotes His- 
toriques, Politiques, Militaires, t. i. pt. ii. 
p. 90, &e. and the Nowveaw Dictionnaire 
Historique et Crit. ti. 388, article Bolena. 
[Henry was never acknowledged head of 
the British church. Scotland was not civilly 
subject to him, and neither he, nor any 
other layman, thought of more than the 
concurrence of civil and ecclesiastical juris- 
dictions. The act of 1533 prohibited appeals 
to Rome under penalty of a premunire. 
This was a virtual abrogation of the papal 
authority over England, its essence lying 
in the established habit of appealing to it. 
The king’s supremacy had been recognised 
in convocation, two years before, archbishop 
Warham haying moved that he should be 
styled supreme head, so far as it is allowed 
by the law of Christ, and this motion having 


been carried after a considerable debate. 
8.] 
? Besides Burnet, see Dan. Neal’s History 
of the Puritans, vol. i. ch. i. p. 11, &e. [In 
1536, king Henry, with the sanction of the 
convocation, prescribed what doctrines should 
be taught in the churches; the substance 
of which may be seen in Burnet, Hist. 
Reform. i. 280, &e. ed. Lond, 1825, and in 
Neal, lc. p. 69, &c. ed. Portsm. 1816. Mr. 
Neal remarks upon these instructions: ‘One 
sees here the dawn of the Reformation: the 
Scriptures and the ancient creeds are made 
the standards of faith, without the tradition 
of the church or decrees of the pope; the 
doctrine of justification by faith is well 
stated; four of the seven sacraments are 
passed over, and purgatory is left doubtful. 
But transubstantiation, auricular confession, 
the worshipping of images and saints, are 
still retained’ In 1539, the king and 
the opposers of the Reformation procured a 
statute to be passed, in both houses of par- 
liament, making it penal to speak or write, 
at all, against any one of the six following 
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§ 13. After the pontiff’s first proposed council was set aside, various 
negotiations for restoring peace and harmony were held between the 
emperor and the protestants, but without any determinate and solid 
benefit, because the pontiff, by his legates and others, generally dis- 
concerted all their measures. In the year 1541 the emperor, much 
to the pope’s displeasure, ordered select individuals of both parties 
to confer together respecting religion at Worms. Accordingly, Philip 
Melancthon and John Eck held a discussion during three days.! The 
discussion was then transferred, for certain reasons, to the diet of 
Ratisbon of the same year; in which the project of some unknown 
person, who had drawn up conditions for a peace, was particularly 
subjected to examination.? But the protracted deliberation had no 
other effect than to make the parties agree, that this very difficult 
subject must be reserved for a more careful examination in the future 
council, or if, perchance, it should be impossible to call one, then in 
the next diet of Germany. 

§ 14. After this a very disturbed state of things ensued, which re- 
quired the deliberations for settling religious controversies to be 
deferred. In the diet of Spire, in 1542, the pontiff, by his legate, 
renewed his promise of a council, and signified that it should be held 
at Trent if that place were agreeable. The king of the Romans, 
Ferdinand, and the popish princes, gave their assent; but the pro- 
testants rejected both the place and the council proposed by the 
pontiff; demanding a legitimate and free council, that is, one that 
should be exempt from the prescriptions and the authority of the 
pontiff. Nevertheless, the pope, with the emperor’s consent, gave 
notice of the council; and at the diet of Worms, s.p. 1545, the 
emperor negotiated with the protestants to gain their approbation of 
the council at Trent. But these negotiations failing, and the emperor 
seeing no prospect that the protestants would ever subject themselves 
to the council, listened to the advice of Paul III., who urged a 


articles. ‘First, that in the sacrament of 
the altar, after the consecration, there re- 
mained no substance of bread and wine, 
but under these forms the natural body and 
blood of Christ were present. Secondly, 
that communion in both kinds was not 
necessary to salvation to all persons, by the 
law of God; but that both the flesh and 
blood of Christ were together in each of the 
kinds. Thirdly, that priests, after the order 
of priests (after admission to orders), might 
not marry, by the law of God. Fourthly, 
that vows of chastity ought to be observed, 
by the law of God, Wifthly, that the use 
of private masses ought to be continued ; 
for as it was agreeable to God’s law, so 
man received great benefit by them. St«thly, 
that auricular confession was expedient and 
necessary, and ought to be retained in the 
church” This, called ‘the bloody statute,’ 
was enforced during the residue of Henry’s 
reign, or till 1547. It brought many to the 


stake and to prison; and caused the Refor- 
mation to go back, rather than advance, 
during these eight years. See Burnet, l. ec. 
p. 334, &c. and Neal, 1. c. p. 75, &e. Tr] 

1 See Jo. Andr, Roeder’s Tract. de Col- 
loquio Wormatienst, Norimb. 1744, 4to, [and 
Sleidan’s Comment. de Statu Relig. et Rei- 
publ. |, xiii. sub finem. T*.] 

2 See Jo, Erdmann Bieck’s Triple Interim 
(written in German), ch. i. p. 1, &c. [This 
conference was held in April, 1541. The 
emperor selected the disputants: on the 
part of the Roman catholics, Jo. Eckius, 
Julius Pflug, and Geo. Gropper; on the 
part of the protestants, Ph. Melancthon, 
Martin Bucer, and John Pistorius. The 
author of the written project (called the 
Jirst Interim), here read and discussed, was 
supposed to be Geo. Gropper. See Sleidan, 
le. Robertson’s Charles V. book vi. p. 294, 
&c. ed, 1829. Tr.] 
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resort to arms, and, in conjunction with that pontiff, secretly pre- 
pared for war. The leaders of the protestants, the landgrave of 
Hesse, and the elector of Saxony, took measures to guard against a 
surprise, and raised forces on their side.'| While this storm was 
gathering, Luther, who was disposed to contend with prayers and 
patience, rather than with arms, met a peaceful death at Kisleben, 
his native town, on the 18th of February, 1546.? 


CHAPTER IV. 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR 
OF SMALCALD [A.D. 1546], TO THE CONCLUSION OF A RELIGIOUS PEACE 
[A.D. 1555]. 


§ 1, Commencement of the war of Smalcald — § 2. The war: and the reverses of the 
Protestants — § 3. Form of the Interim — § 4. Commotions arising from it — § 5. The 
Council of Trent resumed — § 6. Maurice disconcerts the plans of the emperor — 
§ 7. His war against the emperor. The transaction at Passau — § 8. Diet of Augs- 
burg. Religious peace— § 9. The Reformation in England — § 10. Scotland —§ 11. 
Ireland — § 12. The Netherlands — § 13. Spain and Italy—§ 14. Estimate of the 
Reformation. 


§ 1. Tux destruction of those who should oppose the council of Trent 
had been agreed on between the emperor and the pontiff; and the 
opening of the council was to be the signal for taking up arms. That 
council, accordingly, had scarcely commenced its deliberations, at the 
beginning of the year 1546, when it became evident, from various 
indications, that a Casareo-papal war impended over the protestants. 
At the diet of Ratisbon, indeed, of this year, a new conference or dis- 
pute between the principal theologians of the two parties had been 
instituted ; but its progress and issue clearly showed that the cause 
was to be decided not by arguments but by arms. The fathers at 
Trent passed their first decrees, which the protestants again firmly 
rejected at the diet of Ratisbon; and soon after the emperor pro- 
scribed the protestant leaders, and began to assemble an army against 
them. 

§ 2. The Saxon and Hessian princes led their forces into Bavaria 
to meet the emperor; and they cannonaded his camp at Ingolstadt. 
A battle was expected to ensue. But as Maurice duke of Saxony, 
who coveted the riches and the high rank of his uncle, John Frederic, 
and was seduced by the promises of the emperor, now invaded the 
Saxon territories ; and as the confederates of Smalcald were not har- 


1 [See Robertson’s Hist. of Charles V. are detailed with sufficient fulness, and erent 
b. vil. p. 322, &e. Tr.] spirit, in D’Aubigné’s History of the Re- 
2 [See Bower's Life of Luther, chap.i. formation. S.] 
Tr.—The principal events in Luther’s life j 
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monious in their views; and as the money promised them from France 
did not arrive, the protestant army was broken up, and the elector 
of Saxony returned home. The emperor, pursuing by forced marches, 
fell upon him unawares, from the treachery, as there is great reason 
to believe, of some among his friends, near Miihlberg, on the Elbe, 
the 24th of April, 1547, and, after an unsuccessful battle, took him 
prisoner. The other protestant prince, Philip of Hesse, by advice of 
his son-in-law, Mawrice, and of the elector of Brandenburg, threw 
himself upon Charles’s mercy, expecting, according to that monarch’s 
promise, to be forgiven and set at liberty. But he was, nevertheless, 
kept a prisoner; and it is reported that the emperor violated his 
promise in this instance, and deluded the Hessian prince by the 


ambiguity of some German words. 


But this part of the history has 


not yet been so investigated as to make the imprisonment of the land- 
grave, and the grounds of it, altogether clear.! 
§ 3. After this victory, the cause of the protestants appeared irre- 


coverably ruined, and that of the Roman pontiff triumphant. 


In the 


diet held soon after at Augsburg (and which was surrounded by 
troops), the emperor demanded of the protestants to submit the 


decision of the religious controversy to the council of Trent. 


The 


greater part consented, and, in particular, Maurice of Saxony, who 
had received from Charles the electoral dignity, of which, together 
with a part of his territories, John Frederic had been deprived, and 
who was also extremely solicitous for the liberation of his father-in- 
law, the landgrave of Hesse. But the emperor lost the benefit of this 


assent to the council of Trent. 


For, upon a rumour that the plague 


~had broken out at Trent, a great part of the fathers retired to 


Bologna; and thus the council was melted away.? 


Nor could the 


emperor prevail with the pope to re-assemble the council without 


delay. 


As the prospect of a council was now more distant, the 


emperor deemed it necessary, in the interim, to adopt some project 
which might preserve the peace in regard to religion until the council 


should assemble. 


Hence he caused a document to be drawn up by 


Julius Pflug, bishop of Naumburg, Michael Sidonius, a papist, and 
John Agricola of Eisleben; which should serve as a rule of faith 
and worship to the professors of both the old religion and the new 
until the meeting of the council; and this paper, because it had not 
the force of a permanent law, was commonly called the Intervm.? 


1 Besides the accounts of the common 
historians, Benj. Grosch has well described 
all these transactions, in his Vertheidigung 
der Evangelischen Kirche gegen Gottfr. 
Arnold, p. 29, &e. [See Sleidan’s Comment. 
de Statu Relig. et Reipubl. lib. xviii. and 
the very full history of this war, in Robert- 
son’s Hist. of Charles V. book viii. p. 338, 
&e. and book ix. p. 360, &e. Tr.] 

2 [The report of a pestilence was a mere 
pretence. The pope, Paul IIL, was equally 
jealous of the council, which had not been 
disposed in all respects to govern itself by 


his prescription, and of the growing power 
of the emperor, which he did not wish to 
see further increased by the council. He 
indeed hated the protestants; but he did 
not wish to see the emperor, under colour 
of enforcing the decrees of the council, 
acquire a more absolute authority over 
Germany. He had already withdrawn his 
troops from the imperial army; and he now 
wished to see the council dispersed, The 
Spanish members opposed him ; but he found 
means to prevail. Sch.] 

% See Jo, Erdm. Bieck’s Dreyfaches In- 
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§ 4. This code of instructions, called the Interim, though very 
favourable to the papal cause, was equally displeasing to the pontiff 
and to the professors of the true Lutheran religion. When, however, 
the emperor communicated it to the diet of Augsburg, the elector of 
Mentz, without taking the sense of the members, rose, and, as if in 
the name of the diet, assented to it. Most of the princes, therefore, 
though reluctantly, acquiesced. Those who opposed it were, for the 
most part, compelled by the power and arms of the emperor to 
submit ; and the calamities and oppressions which followed in Ger- 
many are almost indescribable. Mawrice, elector of Saxony, who 
occupied middle ground between those who approved and those who 
rejected the Interim, held, in the year 1548, several consultations at 
Leipsic and other places with his theologians and principal men, of 
whom Philip Melancthon was most distinguished, that he might 
determine what course to pursue. The result of the protracted deli- 
beration was, that Melancthon (whom the other theologians fol- 
lowed), partly from fear of the emperor, and partly from zeal for his 
sovereign, decided that the whole instrument called the Interum 
could by no means be admitted; but that there was no impediment 
to receiving and approving it so far as it concerned things not essen- 
tial in religion, or things indifferent.! This decision gave rise to the 
Adiaphoristic controversy among the Lutherans; which will be de- 
scribed in the history of the Lutheran church. In this state of 
things, the cause of the reformed religion of Luther was in imminent 
peril; and had the pontiff and the emperor known how to take ad- 
vantage of their good fortune, they might, doubtless, have either 
totally crushed the Lutheran church, or depressed it greatly, and 
brought it into serious embarrassment. 

§ 5. In the midst of these contests, Julius III., who succeeded 
Paul III. in the government of the Roman church, A.p. 1550, being 
overcome by the entreaties of the emperor, consented to revive the 
council of Trent. The emperor, therefore, at the diet of Augsburg, 
which he again surrounded with his troops, conferred with the princes 
on the prosecution of the council. The major part agreed that the 


terim, Leip. 1721, 8vo. Jac. Osiander’s His- 
toria Eccles, cent. xvi. 1. ii. c. 68, p. 425, 
and others. Respecting the authors and 
the editions of the Jnterim, see a disquisi- 
tion in the Danische Bibliothek, vy. 1, &e. 
and vi. 185, &c. [The Jnterim may be seen, 
at large, in Goldast’s Constitutiones Impe- 
riales, i, 618, &e., also in Le Feyre’s con- 
tinuation of Fleury’s Kcclesiast. History, 
1. exly. § 21—23, Latin, by R. P. Alexander, 
vol. xxxix. p.540—586. See also Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch. seit der Reformat. i. 674, &e. 
Robertson’s Charles V., book ix. p. 377, &e. 
The Jnétertm consisted of 26 articles, drawn 
up with great care, and in a very concilia- 
tory spirit. On most doctrinal points, such 
as man’s primitive rectitude, apostasy, ori- 


ginal sin, redemption by Christ, necessity of 
divine grace, human merit, &c. it adopted, 
very much, scriptural views and language; 
and might have been assented to by the 
protestants, without sacrificing, perhaps, 
any fundamental truths. But it retained 
the mass, all the seven sacraments, the 
hierarchy, the traditions, the ceremonies, in 
short, the whole exterior of the catholic 
establishment and worship, with the sole 
exceptions of tolerating the marriage of the 
clergy, ahd communion in both kinds. Yet 
it limited the authority of the pontiff, and 
so examined the grounds and uses of the 
Romish rites, as to make them the least 
offensive possible, Tr.] 
1 Adiaphora, 
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council ought to go on; and Maurice, elector of Saxony, con- 
sented, yet only on certain conditions.! At the close of the diet, 
therefore, A.D. 1551, the emperor directed all to prepare themselves 
for the council, and promised to use his endeavours that everything 
should there be done in a religious and Christian manner, and without 
passion. Hence confessions of faith, to be exhibited to the council, 
were drawn up; one in Saxony, by Melancthon, and another among 
the Wiirtembergers, by John Brentius. Besides the ambassadors of 
the duke, some of the theologians of Wiirtemberg also repaired to 
Trent. But the Saxons, at the head of whom was Melancthon, 
though they set out, advanced no further than Nuremberg; for 
their master? only made a show of obedience to the will of the 
emperor; while he thought really of subjecting Charles to his own 
pleasure. 

§ 6. What were the plans and purposes of Charles V. in these 
German commotions, will be plain enough, if we consider the circum- 
stances of the times, and compare the different parts of his conduct. 
Obviously relying more than prudence would dictate upon his own 
powers and good fortune, he wished to make these disquietudes, 
arising out of religion, subservient to the enlargement and establish- 
ment of his power in Germany, and the diminution of the resources 
and the rights of the princes. Moreover, as he had in like manner 
long wished to see the authority and dominion of the Roman pontiffs 
diminished, and confined within some definite limits, so that. they 
might no longer interrupt the progress of his designs, he hoped, by 
means of the council, to see this wish realised; since, by means of 
the councils formerly held at Constance and Bale, a check was laid 
upon the exorbitant lust of power in the Roman prelates. For 
he had no doubts, that by means of his ambassadors and bishops, 
those of Spain and Germany, and others, he should be able so to 
control the deliberations of the council, that every one of its decrees 
and acts would be conformable to his plans and wishes.* But all 
these expectations and designs were frustrated by that very Maurice, 
by whose assistance principally Charles had been able to break down 
the power of the protestants. 

§ 7. Long had Mawrice in vain solicited for the liberation of his 
father-in-law, Philip of Hesse; and long had the greatest princes of 
Germany and Europe importunately petitioned the emperor to set at 
liberty both the landgrave of Hesse and the ex-elector of Saxony. 
When, therefore, Maurice perceived that he had been duped, and 


1 [These conditions were, that the council 
should rescind all its past acts, and begin 
anew; that the divines of the Augsburg 
Confession should not only be heard, but 
have the right of voting; that the pontiff 
should place himself under the jurisdiction 
of the council, and should not have the pre- 
sidency of it; and that he should release 
the bishops from their oath of allegiance to 
him, so that they might give their opinions 

VOL. II. 


freely, The assent, under these conditions, 
was read before the diet, and request made, 
that it might be entered entire, upon the 
journals ; but this request was refused. See 
Sleidan’s Comment. &c. lib. xxu. fol. 576, 
ed. 1556. Tr.] 

? [The elector Maurice. T7.] 

8 [This is clearly and satisfactorily shown 
in Robertson’s History of Charles V., iii. 
58, 207. Sch/.] 
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that Charles had hostile designs upon the liberties of Germany, he 
entered into an alliance with the king of France and with certain 
German princes for asserting the rights of the Germanic nation; and 
in the year 1552, led forth a well-appointed army against the em- 
peror. And he conducted the business with such celerity and 
vigour, that he nearly caught Charles unawares, and in a state of 
security at Innspruck. This sudden storm so terrified Charles, that 
he appeared quite ready to agree to any terms of peace; and soon 
after, at Passau, he not only gave present tranquillity to the protest- 
ants, but also promised to assemble a diet within six months, at 
which the long-protracted religious contests should be definitely 
settled. Thus the very man who had given a severer blow perhaps 
than any other to the protestant cause, was the individual who raised 
and restored it when all but given up and overthrown. Maurice 
did not, however, live to see the result of his undertaking; for the 
next year he fell in a battle against Albert of Brandenburg, at 


Sievershausen.! 


§ 8. The diet which the emperor promised at the pacification of 
Passau, could not be assembled, on account of commotions that arose 


in Germany and other impediments, until the year 1555. 


1 [Maurice was, all his life, a protestant 
at heart. But he was selfish, ambitious, 
and ungrateful. “His base attack upon the 
dominions of his uncle, John Frederic, 
during the war of Smaleald, was the chief 
cause of the unhappy termination of that 
war, and of all the calamities endured by 
the protestants from 1548 to 1652. During 
this period, he took sides with the emperor, 
for the sake of acquiring an increase of 
territory, and the rank of an elector. Yet 
he did not abandon the protestant religion, 
nor so enforce the Jnterim as to restrain the 
exercise of that religion among his subjects. 
He probably had been deceived by the em- 
peror’s hollow promises not to injure the 
cause of protestantism, When he perceived 
this, and also discovered the emperor’s de- 
signs to overthrow the liberties of Germany, 
he was mortified, stung by his conscience, 
and roused to indignation. He therefore 
determined to bring down the power of the 
emperor, and to rescue both the protestant 
religion, and the liberties of his country,: 
from oppression. See Robertson’s History 
of Charles V., book x. p. 286, &e. 310, 344, 
401, &c. ed. New York, 1829, in one vol. 
8vo. The treaty of Passau, between the 
emperor and Maurice, August 2nd, 1552, 
laid the foundation of the liberties of the 
German protestant church. Its chief arti- 
cles were, ‘That before the 12th of August, 
the confederates shall lay down their arms, 
and disband their forces; That on or before 
that day, the landgraye shall be set at 
liberty, and be conveyed in safety to his 
castle of Rheinfels; That a diet shall be 


But in 


held within six months, in order to delibe- 
rate concerning the most proper and effectual 
method of preventing for the future all dis- 
putes and dissensions about religion; That 
in the meantime, neither the emperor, nor 
any other prince, shall, upon any pretext 
whatever, offer any injury or violence to 
such as adhere to the Confession of Augs- 
burg, but allow them to enjoy the free and 
undisturbed exercise of their religion ; That, 
in return, the protestants shall not molest 
the catholics, either in the exercise of their 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or in performing 
their religious ceremonies; That the im- 
perial chamber shall administer justice 
impartially to persons of both parties; and 
protestants be admitted indiscriminately 
with the catholics to sit as judges in that 
court; That if the next diet should not be 
able to terminate the disputes with regard 
to religion, the stipulations in the present 
treaty in behalf of the protestants, shall 
continue for ever in full power and vigour ; 
That none of the confederates shall be liable 
to any action, on account of what had hap- 
pened during the course of the war; That 
the consideration of those encroachments 
which had been made, as Maurice pretended, 
upon the constitution and liberties of the 
empire, shall be remitted to the approach- 
ing diet; That Albert of Brandenburg shall 
be comprehended in the treaty, provided he 
shall aecede to it, and disband his forces, 
before the 12th of August.’ Robertson’s 
Charles V. p. 414, &e. See also Sleidan’s 
Comment. &e. lib. xxiv. fol. 661. TZr.] 
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this year, at Augsburg, and in presence of Ferdinand, the emperor’s 
brother, that memorable convention was held, which gave to the 
protestants, after so much slaughter and so many calamities and 
conflicts, that firm and stable religiows peace which they still enjoy. 
For on the 25th of September, after various discussions, those who 
had embraced the Augsburg Confession were pronounced free and 
exempt from all jurisdiction of the pontiff and the bishops; and were 
bidden to live securely under their own laws and regulations; and 
liberty was given to all Germans to follow which of the two religions 
they pleased: and lastly, all those were declared to be public 
enemies of Germany, who should presume to make war upon others, 
or to molest them, on the ground of their religion.! Nothing scarcely 
could more clearly demonstrate the superstition, ignorance, and 
wretchedness of that age, and consequently, the necessity that existed 
for a reformation in the prevalent views of religion and things sacred, 
than the fact that most of the Germans needed to be instructed by so 
many writings, controversies, and wars, before they could assent to 
regulations so equitable and so consonant to reason and the holy 
Scriptures. 

§ 9. While these events were taking place in Germany, the English 
were deploring that the light of pure religion was almost extinguished 
among them, and from the daily executions of their own countrymen, 
they esteemed those Germans happy who had escaped from the 
Romish tyranny. Henry VILI., whose vices obstructed the progress 
of the Reformation, died in the year 1547. His son and successor, 
Edward VI.,a child in years, but mature in wisdom, intelligence, 
and virtue, having collected around him learned men from every 


1 See Jo. Schilter’s tract, de Pace Re- esse debent.’) The Zwinglians, Calvinists, 


or feformed, were therefore left in the 


ligiosa, published in 1700, 4to, Christoph. 
Lehmann’s Acta Publica et Originalia de 
Pace Religiosa, Vrancf. 1707, fol. [The 
compact entitled the religious peace, as ex- 
tracted from the acts of the diet of Augs- 
burg of Sept. 25, 1555, may be seen at 
large in B. G. Struve’s Corpus Juris Pub- 
lict Academicum, ed. 2nd, Jena, 1734, p. 
169—214. It embraces 22 articles; and is 
founded on the treaty of Passau, described 
in the preceding note. It places the be- 
lievers in the Augsburg Confession and the 
catholics on the same ground, as citizens, 
and as members of the empire ; and forbids 
all molestation of the one class by the other ; 
forbids proselytising, but allows voluntary 
transition from one religion to the other. 
Yet beneficed catholics, if they turned 
protestants, were to lose their benefices, 
‘All other denominations of Christians, ex- 
cept catholics and Lutherans, are expressly 
excluded from the privileges of this com- 
pact. (Art. IV. ‘Attamen caeterl omnes, 
qui alteri preenominatarum harum binarum 
Religionum non sint adherentes, sub hac 
pace, non comprehensi, sed plane eaclust 


same state as before. The treaty still con- 
templated a more full adjustment of all 
points of controversy, in a general or 
national council, or in a future diet; yet it 
contained an express stipulation, that the 
principles here settled should remain in- 
violate for ever. In the imperial cities, 
and wherever the professors of both re- 
ligions had hitherto enjoyed equal religious 
liberty, they were to continue to enjoy the 
same.—The pope was exceedingly displeased 
with this peace; and tried to persuade the 
emperor to renounce it, promising to ab- 
solve him from his oath. But the emperor 
would not consent. Yet the catholics were 
never satisfied with it. And some ambi- 
guities in the language of it, and some of 
its odious provisions, such as excluding all 
but Lutherans and catholics from a partici- 
pation in it, and subjecting beneficed catho- 
lics to the loss of their livings if they became 
Lutherans, led on to contention, and at last 
produced, in the next century, the thirty 
years’ war, which nearly ruined Germany. 
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quarter, and particularly some from Germany, of the mildest character, 
as Martin Bucer, and Paul Fayius, ordered the kingdom to be 
purged entirely of the popish fictions, and a better religion to be 
publicly taught. But he was removed by death in 1553, to the 
immense grief of his subjects. His sister Mary, daughter of that 
Catharine whom Henry VIII. had divorced, being heiress to the 
kingdom, and a woman immoderately given up to the religion of 
her ancestors, and sadly wanting in discretion, again obtruded upon 
Britons the Roman pontiff’s laws and privileges ; nor did she hesitate 
to slay, by the most inhuman punishments, great numbers of such as 
resisted, and even persons of the highest rank ; among whom Thomas 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, whose exertions chiefly had 
overthrown the papal power in England, stood conspicuous. But 
the death of the queen, who departed without issue, in 1558, put an 
end to these insane proceedings. For her successor on the British 
throne, Hlizabeth, a woman of masculine resolution and sagacity, 
rescued her country entirely from the power of the pontiff, and 
established that form of religion and worship which still prevails in 
England. This is different from that form which the counsellors of 
Edward had devised, and approaches nearer to the usages and insti- 
tutions of the previous times; yet it is very far removed from that 
which is held sacred at Rome. 

§ 10. Into the neighbouring kingdom of Scotland, the elements of 
a purer religion were early introduced by certain young men of noble 
birth who had resided in Germany. But the papal power, supported 
by inhuman laws and penalties, for many years prevented it from 
taking firm root. The principal author of the entire abolition of the 
Romish dominion over Scotland, was John Know, a disciple of Calvin, 
a man of eloquence, and quite incapable of fear. Proceeding from 
Geneva to Scotland, in the year 1559, he soon enkindled everywhere 
such a flame, by his discourses, that a majority of the people bade 
farewell to the institutions of their ancestors, and overthrew all traces 
of the Romish religion. From that time onward, the Scots have 
pertinaciously held to that form of religion and discipline which was 
established at Geneva under the auspices of John Calvin, Knox’s pre- 
ceptor; nor could any considerations afterwards induce them to adopt 
the ecclesiastical institutions and forms of worship of the English. 

§ 11. In Ireland the Reformation was exposed to the same fluc- 
tuations and fortunes as in England. When Henry VIII., upon the 
abrogation of the pontifical power, was declared supreme head of the 
English church, George Brown, an English Augustinian monk, whom 
the king, in 1535, had created archbishop of Dublin, proceeded to 
purge the churches of his province of their images, relics, and super- 
stitious rites; and he exerted such influence, that the king’s swpre- 
macy (by which was meant the royal power over the church) was 
acknowledged also among the Irish. Soon after this the king expelled 
the monks from Ireland and destroyed their houses. Under Edward 
VI. the reformation in Ireland continued to be urged forward by the 
same archbishop. But Mary, the sister of Edward, persecuted with 
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fire and sword those who embraced the reformed religion in Ireland 
as well asin England; and Brown and the other bishops who favoured 
the Reformation were deprived of their offices. Under Elizabeth, 
however, everything was restored; and the Irish adopted the form of 
religion and discipline which was established in England. 

§ 12. Soon after the Scots, the inhabitants of the provinces now 
called the United Netherlands,’ revolted entirely from the Roman 
pontiff. Philip II., king of Spain, very anxious for the safety of the 
Romish religion among a people so attached to liberty, determined to 
restrain the Belgians, and secure their allegiance to the pontiff, by 
creating an additional number of bishops, by establishing among them 
the iniquitous tribunal of the Inquisition, and by other hard and 


1 See the Life of George Brown, late 
Archbishop of Dublin, London, 1681, 4to, 
which is reprinted in the collection called 
the Harleian Miscellany, vol. v. Lond. 1745, 
4to, No. Ixxiii. [The reformed religion 
never has had theassent ofthe Irish people at 
large. Henry VIII. attempted little more than 
to establish his supremacy over the church 
of Ireland. And though he succeeded in pro- 
curing a major vote in the Irish parliament 
for it, the people and the clergy, very gene- 
rally, never would admitit. He suppressed 
the monasteries, and confiscated their funds; 
but this did not suppress popery. Queen 
Mary easily, and at once, restored every- 
thing in that country, except the confiscated 
property. She deprived archbishop Brown 
in 1554; but did not attempt to persecute 
‘with fire and sword’ the handful of pro- 
testants in that country, until near the close 
of her reign, when she sent over Dr. Cole, 
with a commission for that purpose. His 
commission, however, was stolen from him 
on the way; and he had to return to Eng- 
land for another. But before he reached 
Treland a second time, the queen died, and 
he could not proceed to his bloody work. 
Queen Elizabeth caused herself to be pro- 
claimed head of the church in Ireland ; and 
undertook to enforce everywhere the pro- 
testant doctrines and worship ; but without 
success. The recusant clergy, indeed, lost 
their livings; and some protestant clergy- 
men were introduced into the country. But 
the people at large would not attend the 
protestant worship. Thus, while protestant- 
ism was the only established religion, and 
the only one legally tolerated, it was followed 
by few except the officers of government, 
and such English families as removed to 
Treland to enjoy the estates they acquired 
there. In the reign of James I, many 
Presbyterians from Scotland settled in the 
north of Ireland; and English puritans also 
took refuge there. Thus the protestant 
population became considerably increased. 
But still the pure* Irishmen, as well as the 
descendants of those English who settled in 


Ireland prior to the Reformation, together 
constituting the majority of the population 
of the country, continued to adhere to the 
catholic religion. During the two last cen- 
turies, the protestant population, and par- 
ticularly the dissenting portion of it, has 
been considerably increased; yet the catholic 
population has also increased ; and it is said 
that there have been more conversions from 
the protestant to the catholic faith in Ire- 
land, during the period, than conversions 
from the catholic faith to the protestant. 
Thus Ireland is still a catholic country, if 
we regard the population; though protest- 
ant, and of the church of England, if we 
regard only the religious establishments of 
the country. Zr.—At the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign, the archbishops of Dublin, 
Cashel, and Tuam, with the bishops of 
Ferns, Limerick, Cork, Waterford, and Kil- 
laloe, conformed. (Elrington’s Clergy of 
the Church of England truly ordained, 
Dubl. 1808, p. 54.) This conformity had 
not, however, any lasting, or perhaps con- 
siderable effect upon the country. Little, 
or none, could, in fact, be expected, on 
account of its unsettled state. The emigra- 
tions, however, from Britain, especially from 
Scotland, in the seventeenth century, have 
given very much of a protestant face to the 
province of Ulster, which is the principal 
seat of Irish wealth, civilisation, industry, 
and intelligence. In the other provinces, 
the landed property is almost exclusively in 
protestant hands, a circumstance which adds 
venom to the Romish bigotry of the pea- 
santry. The gentry are not merely hated 
as heretics; they are hated really much 
more, as holders of estates unjustly forfeited, 
as is alleged, by the ancestors of Romanists, 
now plunged in poverty, by means of that 
very forfeiture. They, with all of their 
communion, are, therefore, much in the con- 
dition of the Moors, when keeping, at Gra- 
nada, the rest of Spain at bay. Religious 
antipathies are exasperated by interested 
views. 8,] 


2 [Or the Dutch. 7Z*.] 
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insupportable laws. But this excessive care to preserve the old 
religion, instead of securing it from the dangers to which it was 
exposed, occasioned its total overthrow. In the year 1566, the nobility 
combined together, and remonstrated strongly against these new 
edicts; and meeting with repulses and contempt, they, in conjunction 
with the people, openly trampled upon the things held sacred by the 
Romanists.!. As the duke of Alva, who was sent from Spain with 
forces for that purpose, endeavoured to suppress these commotions, 
with unparalleled cruelty, and with innumerable slaughters, that 
furious civil war was produced, to which the very powerful republic 
of the Seven United Provinces of Belgium owes its origin. This 
republic, rescued from the dominion of the Spaniards, by its leader, 
the prince of Orange, William of Nassau, with the aid of Elizabeth, 
queen of England, and of the king of France, adopted, in the year 
1573, the doctrines, the ecclesiastical organisation, and the worship 
of the Swiss; yet gave to all the citizens entire liberty of opinion on 
religious subjects, provided they attempted nothing against the peace 
and prosperity of the community.? 


1 [‘Dr. Mosheim here seems to distin- 
euish too little between the spirit of the 
nobility and that of the multitude. Nothing 
was more temperute and decent than the 
conduct of the former; and nothing could 
be more tumultuous and irregular than the 
behaviour of the latter.” Mac. | 

2 The noble work of Gerhard Brandt, 
entitled a History of the Reformation in 
the Netherlands, written in Dutch, and 
printed at Amsterdam, 1677, &e. in 4 vols. 
4to, is especially to be consulted, [The 
first volume is properly the history of the 
reformation, coming down to 1600; the 
other volumes contain the history of the 
Arminian controversy, and the events of the 
seventeenth century. There is a translated 
abridgment of Brandt, both in French and 
Enelish, which gives a good condensed 
account. See also Gerdes, Hist. Hvangel. 
Renov. iii. p.1, &e. and Schroeckh’s Kirchen- 
gesch. seit der Reform. ii. 8348—434.—Philip 
IT., king of Spain, determined to purge the 
Netherlands of heretics, and for this purpose 
increased the number of bishops from four to 
fourteen; enacted severe laws against here- 
ties; and determined to introduce the in- 
quisition into the country. These measures 
were generally offensive ; and to the catho- 
lics nearly as much so as to the protestants. 
In 1566, most of the nobles, though gene- 
rally eatholies, entered into an association 
to protect and defend the liberties of the 
country. The protestants, now 100,000 in 
number, petitioned the king for toleration ; 
and though treated with contempt, they 
ventured to hold their meetings for worship 
openly, instead of meeting in private, They 
had now 50 or 60 places of meeting in 
Flanders, attended by 60,000 persons.  Si- 


milar meetings were opened in Artois, 
Brabant, Holland, Utrecht, Seeland, Geldres, 
Friesland, &c. Attempts being made by 
the government to disperse their assemblies 
by force, they went armed to their places of 
worship. ‘The same year, the rabble, first 
in Flanders, and afterwards in the other 
provinees, broke into the churches, and 
destroyed the images, pictures, crosses, &e. 
Philip subsidised 13,000 German troops, to 
support the government. Many of the re- 
bellious catholics voluntarily submitted ; 
and the protestants were reduced to great 
straits. Many were put to death ; and many 
fled the country. The association of the 
nobles melted away. In 1567, the Nether- 
lands were truly a conquered country. But 
Philip, not yet satisfied, determined to 
punish his subjects still more; and therefore 
sent the duke of Alva, with an army of 
Spaniards and Italians, to chastise the 
country. But severity only increased the 
number of protestants, and drove the people 
to desperation. In 1568, William, prince 
of Orange, assembled an army of refugees, 
and attacked the country, without success. 
In 1572, he attacked the northern provinces 
by sea, and presently made himself master 
of Holland, and several of the other pro- 
vinees. The Hollanders now proclaimed 
him their stadtholder; and in 1573, he was 
able to attack some of the more southern 
provinces. The war lasted many years; 
and the united provinces fully set up the 
protestant religion; while those that re- 
mained subject to a foreign jurisdiction, 
were obliged to acquiesce in popery, as the 
established religion.— Respecting the tole- _ 
ration of other sects in the United Nether- 

lands, Dr, Maclaine (who lived long in that 
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§ 13. In Spain and Italy the reformed religion made great progress 
soon after the first conflicts between Luther and the pontiffs. Very 
many in all the provinces of Italy, but especially among the Vene- 
tians, the Tuscans, and the Neapolitans, avowed their alienation from 
the Romish religion. And in the kingdom of Naples, in particular, 
very great and dangerous commotions arose from this source, in the 
year 1536; which were excited chiefly by the celebrated Bernh. 
Ochino, Peter Martyr, and others who preached against the supersti- 
tions; and which Charles V. and his viceroy for Naples had great 
difficulty to suppress.' The principal instruments used by the Roman 
pontiffs for repelling this danger were the wquisitors; whom they 
sent into most parts of Italy, and who tortured and slew so many people, 
that very many of the friends of the new religion fled into exile, 
and others returned, ostensibly at least, to the old religion. But the 
pontiff found it utterly impossible to bring the Neapolitans to tolerate 
the tribunal of the inquisition, or even to admit inquisitors into- 
their country. Spain became imbued with the Lutheran doctrines 


country, and therefore may be considered 
good authority) observes, that ‘It is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the toleration 
that was granted to the Roman Catholics 
and that which the Anabaptists, Lutherans, 
and other protestant sects, enjoyed. They 
were all, indiscriminately, excluded from 
the civil employments of the state; but 
though they were equally allowed the exer- 
cise of their religion, the latter were per- 
mitted to enjoy their religious worship in 
a more open and public manner than the 
former, from whom their churches were 
taken, and whose religious assemblies were 
confined to private conventicles, which had 
no external resemblance to the edifices 
usually set apart for divine worship. 77.] 

1 See Peter Giannone, Histoire Civile du 
Royaume de Naples, iv. 108, &c. The Life 
of Galeacius, in the Musewm Helveticwm, ii. 
524. [See Dan. Gerdes, Specimen Italie 
Reformate—una cum Syllabo Reformatorum 
Italorum, Leyden, 17665, 4to, and Dom. Ro- 
sius de Porta, Historia Reformat, Ecelesiar. 
Reticarum, Cur. 1771, vol. i. lib. il. ch. il. 
&e. Tr—‘It was an attempt to introduce 
a Roman inquisitor into the city of Naples 
that, properly speaking, produced the tumult 
and sedition which Dr. Mosheim attributes, 
in this section, to the pulpit discourses 
of Ochino and Martyr; for these famous 
preachers, and particularly the former, 
taught the doctrines of the reformation 
with great art, prudence, and caution, and 
converted many secretly, without giving 
public offence. The emperor himself, who 
heard him at Naples, declared, that he 
preached with such spirit and devotion, as 
was sufficient to make the very stones weep. 
After Ochino’s departure from Naples, the 
disciples he had formed gave private instruc- 


tions to others, among whom were some 
eminent ecclesiastics, and persons of dis- 
tinction, who began to form congregations 
and conyenticles. This awakened the jea- 
lousy of the viceroy, Toledo, who published 
a severe edict against heretical books, or- 
dered some productions of Melancthon and 
Erasmus to be publicly burnt, looked with 
a suspicious eye on all kinds of literature, 
suppressed several academies which had 
been erected about this time by the nobility 
for the advancement of learning, and having 
received orders from the emperor to intro- 
duce the inquisition, desired pope Paul IIT. 
to send from Rome to Naples a deputy of 
that formidable tribunal. It was this that 
excited the people to take up arms in order 
to defend themselves against this branch of 
spiritual tyranny, which the Neapolitans 
neyer were patient enough to suffer, and 
which, on many occasions, they had opposed 
with vigour and success. Hostilities en- 
sued, which were followed by an accommo- 
dation of matters, and a general pardon; 
while the emperor and viceroy, by this 
resolute opposition, were deterred from their 
design of introducing this despotic tribunal 
into the kingdom of Naples. Several other 
attempts were afterwards made during the 
reigns of Philip II. III. IV. and Charles IT. 
to establish the inquisition in Naples; but 
by the jealousy and vigilance of the people, 
they all proved ineffectual. At length, the 
emperor, Charles VI., in the beginning of 
this present century, published an edict, 
expressly prohibiting all causes relating to 
the holy faith to be tried by any persons 
except the archbishops and bishops as or- 
dinaries, See Giannone, Histoire de Naples, 
], xxii. sec. 2 and 3. Modern Univ, His- 
tory, xxviii. 273, &e. ed. 8yo.’ Macl.] 
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by different ways; and among others, by those very theologians whom 
Charles V. took with him to Germany to confute the heretics: for 
those theologians returned to their country tainted with the heresy. 
But the Spanish inquisition, by its accustomed severities, and 
especially by condemning to the flames, easily extinguished in the 
population every disposition to substitute a better religion in place 
of the old one.! 

§ 14. It is unnecessary to enter upon any great controversy with 
such as remark that some of the persons who took a leading part in 
these great revolutions were now and then guilty of grievous faults. 
For the best informed do not deny that several transactions might 
have been conducted more discreetly ; and that some of the men in 
power were more solicitous to promote their own interests than to 
advance pure religion. But, on the other hand, it is beyond all 
question, that many things which appear faulty to us of the present 
age, should be classed among noble achievements, if we regard the 
times and the places of them, and compare them with the frauds and 
enormities as well of the Roman pontiff as of his adherents. How- 
ever, when we go into inquiry respecting the justice of the controversy 
which Luther first waged with the Roman pontiff, it is not a question 
that relates to the personal acts and virtues of individual men. Let 
some of these be supposed even worse men than they are generally 
esteemed to be, provided the cause, for which they contended, be 
allowed to have been just and good.? 


1 Michael Geddes, Spanish Protestant Mary; together with many others. Schl. 


Martyrology, in his Miscellaneous Tracts, 
vol. 1. p. 445. [It is noticeable, that all 
the Spanish theologians, who accompanied 
Charles V. to Germany, and were associated 
with him afterwards in his retirement, fell, 
after his death, into the hands of the inqui- 
sition, and were condemned, some to the 
flames, and others to other kinds of death. 
These were Augustine Casal, his court 
preacher ; Constantine Pontius, his con- 
fessor ; the Dominican, Bartholomew Car- 
ranza, confessor to king Philip and queen 


—For information respecting the dawn of 
protestantism in Italy and Spain, see two 
works of the late Dr. M‘Crie; the History 
of the Progress and Suppression of the 
Reformation in Italy, Edinb. 1827, and 
the History of the Progress and Suppres- 
sion of the Reformation in Spain, Edinb. 
1829. S.] 

» [See Maclaine’s Appendix, No. i. con- 
cerning the spirit and conduct of the first 
reformers, &c. subjoined to his translation 
of this section, TZ7.] 
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CHAPTER V. 
*HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 


§ 1. Henry VIII. —§ 2. Translations of Seripture— § 3. Authorised religious books — 
§ 4. Renunciation of the papal supremacy — § 5. Suppression of monasteries — § 6. 
Previous suppression — § 7. Terms made by the monks — § 8. Opposition encoun- 
tered — § 9. The northern rebellion — § 10. The act of six articles — § 11. Progress 
of the Reformation under Henry — § 12. Edward VI. — § 13. The English Liturgy — 
§ 14. Further reforms— § 15. The second service-book— § 16. The forty-two articles— 
§ 17. Episcopal dismissals — § 18. Mary — § 19. Pole—g§ 20, Cranmer — § 21. 
Other episcopal martyrdoms— § 22. The Marian persecution—-§ 23. Elizabeth — 
§ 24. Rupture with Rome— § 256. First Protestant movements— § 26. The act of 
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§ 1. Wuen Luther attracted notice, nothing seemed less likely than 
that the English throne should aid his progress. Its occupant, 
Henry VIII., came to it with a far better title than had been enjoyed 
by any one of his predecessors, during more than a century. He held 
the balance between the two rival monarchies of France and Spain. 
He was highly popular at home, and had an imperious disposition 
which overawed a spirit of resistance. In addition, besides, to the 
dislike of innovation naturally attendant upon established power, he 
had imbibed a taste for school divinity, and proud of his acquisitions 
in that branch of learning, his name gave credit and currency to a 
literary attack upon the new enemy to established principles that had 
appeared in Saxony.! Thus personal vanity rendered Luther’s theology 
additionally odious to him, and that reformer’s coarse treatment of 
his controversial essay soon bound him more strongly than ever to his 
religious prepossessions, by the powerful motive of resentment. But 
all these outworks gave way before reflexion upon the very questionable 
nature of his marriage with Catharine of Arragon, uneasiness under 
the want of male issue, the decline of his wife’s personal attractions, 
the fascination of a beautiful rival, and the intractability of pope 
Clement VII.,whom Charles V. prevented from granting him a divorce. 
These over-ruling causes placed him largely under the influence of 
Thomas Cranmer, a scholarly divine, born at Aslacton, in Notting- 
hamshire, in 1489, whom he raised to the see of Canterbury in 1533, 
but who was a married man with a strong and well-matured bias 
towards the Reformation.? By means of this eminent prelate, Henry 


* Soamns. 2 There is an excellent account of this 
1 Assertio VII. Sacramentorum. This eminent, but misrepresented, prelate by 
work was beautifully printed by Pynsonin archdeacon Todd, entitled, The Life of 
1521. In 1687 appeared an English trans- Archbishop Cranmer, 2 vols. 8vo, Lond, 
lation of it. 1831. There is also a very able and usefui 
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laid aside much of his hostility to Lutheranism, and the latter years 
of his reign were directed, though not without considerable interrup- 
tions, to that deliverance of England from Roman bondage, upon 
which is mainly founded her pre-eminence among nations. 

§ 2. One of the most effective instruments in rendering the country 
protestant, was an authorised translation of the Bible. Wickliffe had 
largely owed his influence to the circulation of that sacred book in 
the vernacular tongue; and in the earlier years of Luther’s career, 
William Tyndale, born on the confines of Wales, who had been a 
member of both universities, gave a violent shock to English Roman- 
ism, by a translation of the New-Testament.' Unable to face the 
mortifying and embarrassing fact, that men were won over from the 
papal church by reading the Bible, because they could not find Romish 
peculiarities in it, the clergy took refuge under charges of inaccuracy 
against existing versions. They did not come forward with objections 
against scriptural reading altogether, but only against public ac- 
quaintance with the translated Bibles in circulation, which were 
denounced, as artfully glossed, and in various ways calculated to 
mislead. As a counterpoise to this alleged mischief, the king, courtiers, 
and prelacy, formally promised in the Star-chamber, on the 25th of 
May, 1531, that a version of Scripture, worthy of reliance, should be 
undertaken.? The scandal, however, of an indiscriminate objection 
to the popular acquisition of scriptural knowledge being thus eluded, 
no step appears to have been taken to redeem the pledge so solemnly 
given. The people saw no probability of any authorised version, and 
being extensively desirous of reading God’s written word, the decried 
translations of it were largely but surreptitiously imported from the 
continent ; allowing, by their marginal notes, no readers to overlook, 
that nothing in Scripture told against Luther, while much plainly 
confirmed him. Independently of his habitual integrity, which placed 
him above a shelter under unfulfilled pledges and illusory conceal- 
ments, Cranmer was naturally desirous that his countrymen should 
judge for themselves as to that which God had placed wpon record, 
and as to the agreement of his German friends with an authority so 
unquestionable. Hence he exerted himself to obtain the fulfilment 
of that pledge which had been given under his predecessor, Warham, 
and at length, in 1539, England saw herself blessed with an authorised 
version of Scripture? This effectually paralysed Romish opposition. 


life of him by Mr. Le Bas, 2 vols. 12mo, 
Lond. 1833. The great storehouse of in- 
formation respecting him is, however, his 


1 The first edition of Tyndale’s Testament 
was printed at Antwerp in 1526. Itisa 
volume of the utmost rarity. 


life by Strype, entitled, Memorials of the 
most reverend Father in God, Thomas Cran- 
mer, sometime Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, republished at Oxford in 1812, in 2 
vols. 8vo; but archdeacon Todd has fur- 
nished many new particulars, Another Life 
of Cranmer, which attracted considerable 
notice before late accounts of him appeared, 
came from the easy but superficial pen of 
Gilpin. 


* Lewis’s History of the Translations of 
the Holy Bible and New Testament into 
English. Lond. 1818, p. 75. 

8 Matthewe’s Bible, as it was called, was 
published with the royal licence in 1537. 
Mutthewe appears to have been a mere 
name to disguise the fact that the volume 
comprised the translations of Tyndale and 
Coverdale, both 6f whom had been stigma- 
tised as unfaithful interpreters of Scripture. 
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Political vacillations enabled the party that clung to early preposses- 
sions, to obtain, in 1543, a prohibition of biblical reading to all the 
inferior classes.' But Parliament went no further than restraining 
access to Scripture, and stigmatising Tyndale’s labours as crafty, false, 
and untrue. - Hence all Henry’s later years placed in strong contrast 
before the better informed, what was universally confessed to be the 
word of God, and what many pronounced, with a great appearance 
of probability, to be nothing else than the traditions of men. 

§ 3. Besides the access thus given to scriptural truth, Henry also 
published some summaries of doctrine for popular instruction, based 
upon principles that shook the church of Rome. In 1536, appeared 
the Ten Articles, in the following year, the Institution of a Christian 
Man, and in 1543, A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Christian Man.? All these authorised pieces were evidently con- 
structed with reference to the confession of Augsburg, and although 
they retain much of a Romish character, yet their omissions, and 
some of their declarations, bear most injuriously upon the papal 
system.? Three Primers also, the last of which, published in 1545, 
was expressly sanctioned by the king, had all the same tendency. 
The first of these, which was, indeed, unauthorised, and gave great 
offence to the clergy, omitted the Litany, because it contained 
prayers to saints. It cannot, however, be doubted, that this decried 
publication gave rise to its two successors, and these, though retaining 
enough to preserve the principle of saintly intercession, avoid the free 
use of it which established formularies offered, and they generally 
make against the church of Rome.* Another formulary, with this 
tendency, was an English Litany, authorised in 1544,° and thus a 


The former translated the Old Testament 
to the end of Chronicles, and the book of 
Jonah, with all the New Testament. Cover- 
dale translated the remainder of the Old 
Testament, and to the end of the Apocrypha. 
Cranmer’s, or the Great Bible, printed in 
1539, was a revision of Matthewe’s Bible, 
in which Tyndale’s prologues and notes, 
with notes by others, were all omitted. It 
was now that every parish was to provide 
an English Bible before All Saints’ day, 
next ensuing, under the penalty of forty 
shillings a month. This edition must, 
therefore, be considered as the first English 
Bible regularly authorised. In addition to 
Lewis’s work, Dr. Cotton’s List of Editions 
of the Bible and Parts thereof in English, 
will be found highly useful. 

1 The statute entitled An Act for the 
Advancement of true Religion, prohibits 
artificers, apprentices, Journeymen, servants, 
husbandmen, and labourers, from reading 
the Bible either ‘privately or openly,’ under 
pain of a month’s imprisonment. _ 

2 All these pieces were re-published by 
the University of Oxford in 1826, in an 8yo 
vol. entitled, Formularies of Fatth, put forth 
by authority during the reign of Henry VILL. 


The editor was Dr. Charles Lloyd, who died 
in 1829, in the 45th year of his age, being 
then bishop of Oxford, and king’s professor 
of divinity there. 

8 The Lutheran character of these docu- 
ments, and of subsequent Anglican formu- 
laries, is ably shown inthe Bampton Lectures 
for 1804, preached by Dr. Richard Laurence, 
afterwards canon of Christchurch, and king’s 
professor of Hebrew in Oxford, and eventu- 
ally archbishop of Cashel in Ireland, being 
the last protestant holder of that see with 
archiepiscopal honours. 

4 All these pieces were republished in an 
8yo vol. by the University of Oxford in 
1834, entitled, Three Primers put forth in 
the reign of Henry VIII. Their editor was 
the late learned, amiable, and unassuming 
Dr. Edward Burton. 

5 Heylin’s History of the Reformation, 
Lond. 1674, p. 20. Humphrey says, in his 
Life of Jewel, that Henry contemplated 
much completer changes, when he was 
arrested by death, even so far as an exter- 
mination of the mass. Joannis Juelli, 
Angli, Hpisc. Sarish, Vita et Mors, Lond, 
1673, p. 176. 
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beginning was made to wean the people from the inveterate, but 
pernicious and absurd, superstition of public worship in an un- 
known tongue. ; 

§ 4. Upon the propriety of such innovations, considerable difference 
of opinion was manifested; but upon the papal authority, hardly any 
at all. So early as the year 1534, the convocations of both provinces, 
and the two universities, formally pronounced that the Roman bishop 
has no greater jurisdiction given him by God over England than any 
other foreign bishop.! To this disclaimer of a long-established 
authority, nearly all parties responded warmly, and at once. It seemed 
as if papal interference in English affairs was so palpable an usur- 
pation, that men only needed some little consideration, and an assurance 
that they might safely speak their minds, in order to shake it indig- 
nantly off their shoulders. Individuals, accordingly, whose vigilance 
never slumbered when there was an opening to befriend the doctrines 
or ritual of Rome, came emulously forward to denounce the papacy. 
Stephen Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, the most subtle and influ- 
ential partisan of the Romish worship, wrote his treatise, De Vera 
Obedientia, to expose the papal supremacy.? Cuthbert Tunstall, 
bishop of Durham, the most able and active of the Romishly-inclined 
prelates after Gardiner, preached a sermon to the same effect before 
the king,’ which he afterwards published. Nothing is more remark- 
able in the English Reformation than this immediate appearance of 
unanimity upon such a great leading question. 

§ 5. Another important step in the English reformation, under 
Henry, was the dissolution of monasteries. To few things had the 
papacy stood so deeply indebted, as to these foundations. It is, 
indeed, true, that among the Mendicants, especially among certain 
of the more rigid Franciscans, denunciations against the Roman 
Church had frequently been heard, occasionally such as would have 
satisfied the most violent protestant of later times. Nor is it doubtful, 
that such language was among the preparatives of the Reformation. 
But still, there existed universally among these orders, a sufficient 
inclination to support the papacy, whenever it did not cross their 
particular views, and a cordial adoption of all those superstitions 
which papal had inherited from pagan Rome, and which form one of 
her principal holds upon human nature. Thus even the Mendicants, 
on the whole, added greatly to the strength of popery. All the 
other monastic orders had ever been the firmest and most zealous 
adherents of the papacy. Their houses too, although great national 
ornaments, and long of the highest utility as refuges. for literary 


1 Collier’s Hecles. Hist. lib. ii. p. 94. In 
the records to that volume are to be found 
the formal instruments by which the papal 
authority was so promptly and completely 
exploded. ; 

* Boner, afterwards of persecuting noto- 
riety, wrote a preface to this book. It was 
printed at Hamburg in 1436. The author 
was frequently upbraided with it during 


the Marian persecution. It is to be found, 
with Boner’s preface, in Brown’s Appendix 
to the Fasciculus Rerum Expetendarum et 
Fugiendarum, p. 800. [But see Dr. Mait- 
land’s Essays on the Reformation, Lond. 
1849, p. 345. Ed. 

* On Palm Sunday, 1538. 
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treasures, and for men able to use them, were universally harbours 
for a base, grovelling, and unchristian superstition. Deluded wor- 
shippers were ever crowding to them from the fame of their images, 
relics, and mendacious miracles. It was, therefore, a great advantage, 
both over the papal power and over the baser but more popular 
portions of Romanism, when England was cleared of her monastic 
establishments. 

§ 6. For Henry’s attack upon these foundations the nation had 
been prepared by the papacy itself. Cardinal Wolsey, being desirous 
of building and endowing two splendid colleges, one at Ipswich, the 
place of his birth, the other at Oxford, the place of his academical 
education, had obtained permission, in 1525, from Clement VII. to 
dissolve forty monasteries, and apply their revenues to the execution 
of his plans.'!| Thus Rome herself had recently been betrayed into 
the signal indiscretion of treating monastic property as liable to alien- 
ation, when public interest required. Such a requirement was the 
plea set up, when parliament laid its hands upon conventual property. 
Among monks and friars were found the most unyielding opponents 
of the royal supremacy, which was represented, and upon solid 
grounds, as inseparable from the crown: it had, in fact, been so treated 
by all the ablest English monarchs and lawyers. As a further and 
more cogent reason for dealing severely with monasteries, a visitation 
of them was ordered. This was conducted, most probably, with a view 
to make out a case against them, and hence a candid allowance could 
not be expected in any quarter. In most cases, the visitors were 
rather likely to exaggerate everything unfavourable. Romish writers 
admit some degree of truth in their report, but naturally charge them 
with positive fiction in many things.? This was, however, needless. 
An unfriendly scrutiny into a great number of conventual establish- 
ments, at a time when manners were gross, and public observation 
little more than commensurate with every petty neighbourhood, 
would easily paint a very revolting picture without any ingredient 
positively untrue. Such a picture, undoubtedly, was drawn by Henry’s 
visitors, and under cover of it, all religious houses, with a revenue 
not exceeding two hundred pounds a year, were suppressed by act of 
parliament in 1536. In putting their suppression upon this ground, 
the legislature unconsciously effected a righteous retribution, English 
monachism having mainly triumphed before the Norman Conquest, 
under Edgar, by means of injurious charges against the secular canons. 

§ 7. The facility with which this important innovation was effected, 
the mass of wealth which it turned into the royal coffers, and the 
encouragement given by monastic bodies to the rebellion raised by 
papal partisans in the north of England, rendered Henry and his 
courtiers anxious for the total suppression of conventual establish- 
ments. In 1538, accordingly, a new visitation of monasteries was 
ordered, and, although the report was not universally unfavourable, 


1 Fuller's History of Abbeys, p. 306. * Sanders, De Schismate Anglicano, 
Church History, Lond. 1650. Ingolst, 1688, p. 112. 
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yet enough was alleged to make every monk tremble for the conse- 
quences. There was now, therefore, found in religious houses, a 
general disposition to surrender. In a body so extensive as the 
monastic, many were, of course, glad to escape from restrictions 
which had either been always irksome, or had become so. Some, 
probably, were quite willing to make terms, while others might be 
intimidated into a surrender. From these various causes, all the 
larger monasteries were brought, in about two years, to a dissolution 
seemingly voluntary. A change in the national society so extensive, 
could not be carried through without instances of individual hardship, 
but in general the emancipated monks and nuns received equitable 
treatment; either church preferment being given to them, or provi- 
sions from their former revenues being settled upon them, proportioned 
to their wants and respective stations.’ 

§ 8. Although Henry encountered very little opposition in effecting 
his various innovations, universal acquiescence was impossible. Pre- 
lates, undoubtedly favourable to Romanism, might write and preach 
against the papal supremacy ; might even formally renounce it upon 
oath, professedly of their own free will, and for ever, as Gardiner and 
his friends did in 1535,? but some men, notwithstanding, would 
eagerly cling to it as by an article of faith. The very year, accord- 
ingly, which brought forward these episcopal oaths, voluntarily made, 
as it was asserted, exhibited also some distressing cases of opposition 
to the royal pretensions. The lead was taken in this by the Carthu- 
sians, of whom several suffered the penalties of high treason, for 
denying the supremacy, or rather for using the pestilent engine of 
confession to raise up a spirit of resistance to it. <A lighter shade of 
the same offence brought to the block* John Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, one of the most learned, candid, blameless, and disinter- 
ested prelates of his day. He had denied the king’s supremacy, while 
imprisoned in the Tower, and the pope having insultingly nominated 
him a cardinal, Henry’s contemptuous resentment, as it seems, quickly 
shed his blood. This lamentable execution was rapidly followed®> by 
that of the virtuous, erudite, and facetious Sir Thomas More, late lord 
chancellor, whose inveterate Romish prejudices had betrayed him, 
while in power, into some acts of persecution, and now betrayed him, 
lawyer as he was, into a denial of those ecclesiastical prerogatives, 
which a long series of statutes and precedents claim for the English 
crown. 

§ 9. Henry experienced, however, a more serious obstacle in rebel- 
lious movements, which agitated the northern counties in 1536, and 
the following year. The bold and ignorant population of those parts 
was fired by a persuasion that the vitals of religion were seriously 
threatened by recent measures. Leaders were found in a few persons 


1 Fuller, 343. Monuments, Lond. 1610, p. 964. It was 
* This oath, as taken by Abp. Lee, of taken also by the other bishops. 
York, and the bishops Gardiner, of Win- * Strype’s Memorials, i. 805. [Froude’s 
chester, Stokesley, of London, and Tunstall, History of England, ii. 348, &e. Ed.] 
of Durham, may be seen in Foxe, Acts and 4 June 22, 1535, 5 July 6, 15385. 
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of superior condition, and the insurrection assumed for a time an 
embarrassing appearance. But the south did not respond to the voice 
of resistance that sounded from the north, and such as had much to 
lose even there, standing very commonly aloof, the rebellion was 
easily crushed,! 

§ 10. Subsequently, the Romish party chiefly depended upon the 
dexterous use of royal favour. Its most remarkable, but discreditable 
triumph, was in 1539; when Henry was persuaded to come down to 
the House of Lords, and secure the passing of the Act of Sia Articles 
by his personal weight.? This cruel statute made burning the penalty 
for denying transubstantiation, and left any who should recant such 
denial, still liable to the total confiscation of property. It adjudged 
to death as felons, all who maintained the necessity of communicating 
in both kinds; or who denied the divine prohibition of sacerdotal 
marriages, or the divine ratification of vows of chastity; or who 
attacked private masses, or auricular confession. In 1544, this act 
was modified by another, which allowed no prosecution under it with- 
out a previous presentment, legally made by a jury, and limited 
presentments to offences committed within the twelve months imme- 
diately preceding.® 

§ 11. During Henry’s whole reign, the church remained in appear- 
ance completely Romish. Excepting the English litany prepared for 
a particular occasion,* that prince left the ritual as he found it, as he 
did nearly the whole framework of religious belief. But by his means, 
the established system was completely undermined. Many doctrines 
long current, were confessedly of doubtful authority. None saw 
them clearly revealed in Scripture, and many could find no trace 
of them there, but rather of matter in opposition to them. Their 
only ascertained dependence was the Roman see; an authority which 
England now repulsed with scorn. ‘The Bible, too, was opened, at 
first, unreservedly, and it was never completely sealed again. Thus 
people formed a habit of distrusting doctrines which would not bear 
confronting with God’s undoubted word. They were, indeed, pretty 
plainly taught that articles of faith required a scriptural warranty. 
Subsidiary works of religious instruction, published by authority, were 
mainly based upon the Confession of Augsburg. ‘The primate, who 
could never be dislodged from a strong-hold upon his royal master’s 
mind, had been in Germany, associated with Lutherans, was known 
to agree generally with them in opinion, and to be a married man, 
living privately with his wife, until the Act of Siw Articles compelled 
him to send her away for a time to her relations abroad. The monastic 
foundations, which were the great seats of papal prejudice, and of 
debasing superstition, were wholly suppressed. Thus, to say nothing 
of anti-Romish works by unauthorised polemics, the whole course of 


1 Herbert’s Life and Reign of King  surgents, Strype’s Cranmer, Appendix, 808. 
Henry VIII. in Kennet’s Complete History 8 Herbert, 242. 
of England, Lond. 1706, ii. 205. [Froude, * It was prepared topray for God’s 
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2 Abp. Cranmer: to the Devonshire in- departing on an expedition to France. 
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national events, during all Henry’s latter years, prepared the country 
for that protestant profession which it speedily embraced after his 
demise. Even the Act of Sia Articles, and other ebullitions of 
Romish intolerance, had this tendency, by irritating the reforming 
party, and rendering its opponents additionally odious. 

§ 12. On Henry’s death, in 1547, the English reformation began 
in earnest. Edward VI., who succeeded, was, indeed, under ten years 
old, but he was a child of more than usual promise, and as his tutors, 
Coxe and Cheke, had imbibed protestant opinions, all the personal 
weight which one so young could have, was eagerly directed against 
Romanism. The chief power at the outset of his reign, readily fell 
into the hands of his maternal uncle, Edward Seymour, who was 
nominated protector, and created duke of Somerset. This nobleman 
at once identified himself with the reformation, and Cranmer’s became 
the leading mind in all the nation’s religious affairs. 

§ 13. Within a few weeks, accordingly, of the king’s accession, 
Nicholas Ridley, afterwards bishop of London, preached in the chapel 
royal against images, and the lustral water of paganism, naturalised 
among Romanists under the name of holy water. Much offence was 
taken in many quarters at this and other such attacks upon established 
superstitions; but the government were evidently bent upon their 
suppression, and nothing could shield them from a daily accumulation 
of odium and contempt. As the year advanced, royal visitors with 
protestant instructions,” inspected all the country, the first book of 
Homilies was published, and every parish had orders to provide itself 
with the Paraphrase of Erasmus. These unequivocal steps towards a 
scriptural faith led, in the next year, to a prohibition of the usual 
processions on Candlemas-day, of ashes on Ash-Wednesday, and of 
palms on Palm-Sunday.? This was immediately followed by an order 
for the general removal of images from churches. Orders for the 
removal of images abused to superstitious uses had been already given. 
The movement, however, most decidedly protestant, which distin- 
guished the year 1548, was the compilation of an English liturgy. 
Abstractedly, there was no violation of Romish principle in this 
measure, for the papal church framed her service when the congre- 
gation spoke Latin; and the Trentine decree against a vernacular 
tongue in public worship was not promulged until 1562. Nor was 
the matter produced by the liturgical committee, such generally as to 
offend Romanists. They might, indeed, regret some omissions, but 
the bulk of the new English book was translated, and with admirable 
skill, from the old Latin service.” The whole proceeding, however, 


! Gloucester Ridley’s Life of Dr. Ni- 
cholas Ridley, sometime bishop of London, 
Lond. 1763, p. 200. 

2 The Injunctions with which the visitors 
were furnished for dispersion, may be seen 
at the beginning of Bp. Sparrow’s Collec- 
tion of Articles, Injunctions, Canons, §c. 
Lond. 1675, 
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or Antiquities of the English Ritual, an 
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voidin English literature. Former litur- 
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was in defiance of inveterate Romish usage, and the new service, 
by omitting all the superstitious innovations that appeared in the 
mass-book, gave them a severe rebuke. A catholic position was 
thus assumed, which papal partisans might asperse and envy, but 
which dispassionate enquiry would soon show to be greatly above 
their own. 

§ 14. In 1549, an English ordinal was produced,! and in the follow- 
ing year, the stone altars, which had immemorially ornamented the 
churches, were removed, to make way for communion-tables. This 
change, posterity may regret, as needless in itself, and an injudicious 
sacrifice of a venerable decoration. But contemporaries alone can 
adequately judge of such questions, and they had undoubtedly a 
degree of difficulty in weaning the people from inveterate supersti- 
tions, which rendered all incentives to them obnoxious. It is, however, 
plain that a disposition was afloat to war with Romish usages beyond 
the necessities of the case. In their anxiety to protestantise the 
country, the English reformers called for assistance from abroad, and 
thence they secured services of considerable intrinsic value, but 
qualified by a low-church alloy. The foreign divines came from 
quarters in which the prelacy had stood aloof when Romanism began 
to totter, and where, accordingly, there had been some necessity to 
depart from catholic polity, in order to obtain deliverance from 
usages and principles unsanctioned by catholic antiquity. As usual 
under such necessities, the parties did not stop where sound discretion 
would have allowed them, but incautiously opened a door to endless 
questions and innovations. 

§ 15. This indiscretion acted upon the English service-book. <A 
narrow spirit was awake which would hear of nothing in divine 
worship that could not plead some direct authority in the New Testa- 
ment. Mere conformity to the tenor of revelation, and an unques- 
tionable connexion with primitive times, were deemed insufficient. 
Hence objectors found many subjects for exception in the new liturgy, 
and a clamour was raised against it. The young king became a party 
to this, and it was obviously inexpedient, if not impossible, to leave the 
service as it had been originally framed. Cranmer, accordingly, bent 
to a necessity which he could not control; but being anxious to avoid 
a like evil again, he desired Bucer, and Martyr, two of the learned 
foreigners then employed in England, to prepare full statements of 
their objections. Their task was executed at considerable length, and 
in the review of the Common Prayer, which was effected in 1551, 
their more prominent objections were found to have prevailed. The 
most important alterations now made were the omission of any prayer 
for the dead, and the withdrawal of a liberty to use extreme unction 
in visiting the sick. In many other particulars, too, a conformity 


the originals, where any could be found, 2 Upon the consonance of the English 
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with Romish usages, which Edward’s first service-book had enjoined, 
was now to be discontinued.!. The English Prayerebook was, in fact, 
reduced very nearly to the same form that it has ever since retained. 
It was, however, not admitted that any error in principle had found 
place on the former occasion. On the contrary, objections to the first 
service-book were expressly attributed to curious and mistaken views, 
the volume really containing nothing that was not agreeable to God’s 
word and the primitive church.? Thus the alteration was treated as 
a mere matter rendered expedient by circumstances, and accordingly, 
members of the church of England have repeatedly felt them- 
selves at liberty to avow a preference for the liturgy, as it originally 
stood. 

§ 16. In 1552, the church of England was provided with a doc- 
trinal test. Forty-two articles of religion were framed, and sanctioned 
by the convocation, but it is not known whether that body formally 
examined them, or merely placed them in the hands of a committee.? 
They do not materially differ from the thirty-nine articles, eventually 
adopted as the standard of national belief, and it is evident that they 
were compiled with especial reference to the Confession of Augsburg. 
It was intended also to provide a new body of canon law, and the 
design was actually carried into effect, but the young king’s death 
rendered it abortive. The provisions, however, which are extensive, 
remain on record,‘ and have, by their award of capital penalties to 
blasphemers, and impugners of the first four general councils, given 
great occasion to recriminate, when Romanists have been taunted 
with intolerance.? There is, however, considerable difference between 
such severity in this case, and in the case of a disbelief in transub- 
stantiation; which has ever been the chief cause for shedding protestant 
blood. 

§ 17. Overt resistance to Edward’s numerous reforms was made 
by some bodies of insurgent peasantry in 1549. Devonshire was the 
county most disturbed; but neither there, nor elsewhere, did the 
ferment prove of any serious importance. Among the bishops, several 
used various arts to stop the innovating party, but they had placed 
themselves under very disadvantageous circumstances. Perhaps, there 
was really nothing more objectionable in Cranmer, than a disposition 
to encourage civil encroachments on the episcopate. He seems to 
have thought a bishop as much dependent on the crown as an ordinary 
magistrate; and hence, needing new powers on a royal demise to 
exercise his functions. Unless this opinion had taken thorough 
possession of his mind, it is hardly conceivable that he should have 


1 The two service-books may be seen 
side by side in Hamon L’Estrange’s A/- 
liance of Divine Offices, and in Dr, Card- 
well’s Two Books of Common Prayer, set 
forth by authority of Parliament, in the 
reign of king Edward VI. compared with 
cach other, 

2 Act authorising the second service- 
book. Heylin, Hist, Ref. 107. 


8 Collier, Hecl. Hist. ii, 325. 

* Published under the title of Refor- 
matio Legum Keclesiasticarum, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, republished in 1640 [and at 
ta in 1850, ed. by Dr. E. Cardwell. 

: Dr. Lingard’s Htstory of England, vii. 
187. 
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submitted, on Edward’s accession, to supplicate for new powers, or 
even to accept such. He did, however, both,! and his brethren fol- 
lowed the bad example. Nay, more, the bench generally consented 
to hold during the royal pleasure ;? a stretch of subserviency which 
found ready means for dismissing such of the Romish prelates as 
were found intractable. The first upon whom this measure of severity 
fell was Edmund Boner, bishop of London, who was dismissed in 
1549, under plea of connivance at adultery, and for various hindrances 
to the ecclesiastical reforms in progress.2 In 1551, Gardiner was 
deprived, as an incorrigible opponent of the existing system.4 In the 
same year, the bishops Heath and Day were cashiered, but on grounds 
more defensible, because less indefinite. The former had refused to 
sign the new ordinal, the latter had resisted the removal of altars.® 
In 1552, Cuthbert Tunstall, bishop of Durham, was removed from 
his see. He had been found to have received a letter, proposing a 
rebellion in the north. None such broke out; but it was considered, 
and not unreasonably, that a man in Tunstall’s station ought not to 
keep secret, as he did, a communication of this dangerous kind. 
Hence a bill of attainder against him was brought into the House of 
Lords, but it failed in the Commons; and he was then, after such 
preliminary formalities as had been used in like cases before, dis- 
missed by the royal authority.® It was intended to divide his diocese 
into two, but Edward’s death left the scheme incomplete, and when 
a new reign began, Tunstall had only to re-enter upon his old juris- 
diction and possessions. To three of the other cashiered prelates, 
protestants of learning and ability succeeded.’ Heath of Worcester, 
eventually archbishop of York, had no regular successor, his see being 
given in commendam to Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, and its valu- 
able temporalities made a prize for rapacious courtiers. Such acts have 
done incalculable injury to the cause of truth. Hence has been given 
to Romanism plausible means for stamping a mercenary character 
upon the whole reformation. 

§ 18. On Edward’s premature demise, in 1553, an unhappy and 
abortive attempt was made by the protestant party to place Lady 
Jane Grey upon the throne. The nation generally, however, stood 
aloof, and nothing followed, but individual misery, and increased 
stability to the crown of Mary, the lawful heir. That princess, grand- 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, distinguished as the Catholic 
sovereigns, and resting her legitimacy of birth solely on a very ques- 
tionable dispensation from Rome, had shown through life, a lofty 
constancy in adhering to the religion in which she had been bred. 
Since her subjects were extensively pervaded by different opinions, 
they naturally felt anxious as to liberty of conscience. While, how- 


1 Strype’s Cranmer, i. 201, 7 Nicholas Ridley, martyred under Mary, 
2 Collier, ii. 218. was appointed to London; John Poynet, 
3 Foxe, 1209. who died in exile under Mary, to Win- 
S Abid. 237. chester; John Scory, to Chichester. All 
5 Strype’s Cranmer, 1. 329. three were translated from Rochester, 

8 Thid. 413, 
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ever, not yet warm upon the royal seat, she allayed rising apprehen- 
sions, by assuring the magistracy of London, that, although firm in 
her own belief, she had no intention of forcing it upon the nation, 
otherwise than by the diffusion of sound instruction. But this tolerant 
assurance had scarcely passed her lips, when John Francis Commen- 
done, eventually a cardinal, whom Dandino, papal resident at Brussels, 
had secretly sent into England, obtained admittance to her in disguise. 
Mary’s hopes, prejudices, and antipathies, now became violently in- 
flamed. She did not, indeed, venture to lay aside immediately the 
title of Supreme Head of the Church of England,’ borne by her father 
and half-brother; but she expressed an extreme abhorrence of it,? 
and evidently would not rest until Romanism should be completely 
restored. In the November, accordingly, of the very year which saw 
her on the throne, an act of parliament was passed, repealing all 
king Edward’s laws as to religion, and restoring the Romish service 
from the 20th of the next month.® 

§ 19. Mary’s principal religious adviser, throughout her reign, 
was Reginald Pole, whose mother was the last surviving member of 
the royal house of Plantagenet, and who had been made a cardinal in 
1536. Since that time he had signalised himself disgracefully in 
abortive attempts to stimulate foreign powers against Henry VIII.,* 
but latterly he had spent a scholarly and religious life in Italy. He 
was a well-informed inan, of decorous habits, and courtly manners, but 
scurrilous upon paper when provoked, and of an understanding that 
at furthest did not exceed mediocrity. On Edward’s death, he had 
been appointed papal legate to England, and he entered immediately 
into correspondence with the queen. Various delays, partly turning 
upon continental polities, and partly upon Mary’s own apprehensions 
of precipitancy, detained him on the continent, until near the close of 
1554. The nation was then formally reconciled to Rome, both houses 
of Parliament being publicly absolved by Pole from the alleged sin 
of abjuring the papal see. He was then lodged in the archiepiscopal 
residence at Lambeth, and he continued to oceupy it, although not 
formally placed in the see of Canterbury until after Cranmer’s 
martyrdom.? 


' Tn her first Parliament-roll she is styled, 
Ecclesie Anglicane et Hibernie Supremum 
Caput. Parliamentary History, Lond. 1751, 
ii. 290. 

2 Pallavicino, Jstoria del Concilio di 
Trento, Rom. 1657, ii. 36. 

3 The bill was sent down from the 
Lords, Oct. 81, and debated by the Com- 
mons during six days. Parl, Hist. iti. 
296. 

* He was sent by the pope into Flanders 
in 1537, while Roman hopes were raised by 
the northern rebellion in England, to fo- 
ment that insurrection, and to obtain suc- 
egur for it from the kings of France and 
Scotland. In 1538 he went into Spain to 
persuade Charles V. into hostilities against 
England. 


5 Those who wish to study the character 
of Pole, may consult The History of the 
Life of Reginald Pole, written by Phillips, 
a canon of Tongres, published originally in 
4to with the author's name, afterwards 
anonymously in 2 vols. 8vo, in 1767, and 
the answers to it. The former is a Romish 
party work, of no great intrinsic value: 
the latter are, The Life of Cardinal Regi- 
nald Pole, translated from Beccatelli, with 
notes by Pye, Lond. 1766; A Review of 
Mr. Phillips's History of the Life of Regi- 
nald Pole, by Ridley, Lond. 1766; Ani- 
madversions upon Mr. Phillips's History of 
the Life of Cardinal Pole, by Neve, Oxford, 
1766; Remarks wpon the History of the Life 
of Reginald Pole, by Stone, Oxford, 1766. 
The last is the least valuable: 
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§ 20. Cranmer himself had been early removed from his home. 
Soon after Mary’s accession, a report reached his ears that he had 
offered to propitiate the court by celebrating a mass of Requiem at 
king Edward’s funeral. Stung to the quick by this venomous 
calumny, he lost no time in the preparation of a paper denying 
Romish claims to antiquity, and offering to prove in a solemn public 
argument, that antiquity was really on the side of protestants. This 
was merely the draught for a larger piece that he was meditating, 
but bishop Scory obtained a copy of it, whether by permission or 
otherwise is not certainly known,!' and it soon was eagerly circulated 
all over London.? The queen’s advisers treated it as seditious, which 
it certainly was not, the religious principles advocated in it being still 
established by law. Upon this ground, however, reinforced by his 
participation in Lady Jane Grey’s attempt, Cranmer was committed 
to the Tower. Upon the latter charge he was soon after brought to 
trial, and he pleaded guilty, protesting that he had acted most 
reluctantly and under legal advice, to which he might reasonably 
defer. Had Mary’s government possessed any sound discretion, it 
would have availed itself of such an opportunity to get rid of an 
obnoxious opponent. But it was the foot-ball of an infatuated, re- 
sentful bigotry, which could not rest without savage dreams of suffering 
heretics. Hence Cranmer was repeatedly harassed with attempts to 
browbeat and confute him. At length, his venerable friends, Ridley 
and Latimer, who had hitherto shared his troubles, received the crown 
of martyrdom ;° and endeavours were artfully made to shake his own 
constancy. These were attended with some considerable success. The 
fear of death, and the love of life, betrayed him into a disgraceful 
dissimulation. It has generally been believed that he recanted pro- 
testantism, and a document, doing this most completely, is found in 
Foxe’s Martyrology. It appears, however, that he really never signed 
this. He might have written it out, and affected a disposition to 
consider it, giving, at the same time, hopes of acquiescence. The 
matter to which his signature, authenticated by a date, stands ap- 
pended, is equivocal; such as, indeed, he could not sign, under existing 
circumstances, without discredit, because his act might pass among 
ignorant Romanists for a sufficient recantation, while better judges 
knew that it really left untouched all the points at issue.® It seems, 
therefore, both that he shrank from the guilt of a genuine recantation, 


1 There is little room for doubt that 
Scory’s act was without permission. See 
Archdeacon Todd’s Historical and Critical 
Introduction to Cranmer’s Defence of the 
True and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacra- 
ment, Lond. 1825, p. Ixxxix. 

2 Sept. 5, 1553. 

3 Sept. 8. 

4 Nov. 13. 

5 Oct. 16, 1555. 

6 Cranmer’s recantations were published 
immediately under the inspection of Bp. 
Boner, with this title, Add the Submyssions 


and Recantations of Thomas Cranmer, late 
Archbyshop of Canterbury, truely set forth 
both in Latyn and Englysh, agreable to the 
originales, wrytten and subscribed with his 
own handes, The tract itself is extremely 
scarce, but reprints of it may be seen in 
Strype’s Memorials, iii. 392; Todd’s Life 
of Cranmer, ii. 472; Jenkyns’s Remains of 
Cranmer, iy. 393. A lengthened examina- 
tion of these perplexing documents may be 
found in Mr. Soames’s History of the [e- 
formation, iy. 517. [See also Froude, vi. 
415. Ed.| 
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and that his enemies have not to bear the infamy of burning him, 
after he was no longer liable, on their own principles, to that penalty. 
They, probably, saw the hopelessness of drawing anything from him 
that would bear sufficient examination, and having practised upon his 
weakness long enough to degrade him effectually, they brought him 
to the stake.! Nothing could be more ill-judged. The dissembling 
prisoner, fluttering between unworthy hopes and fears, called for 
grief, scorn and exultation, or pity. From the dying martyr, happily 
freed from every cord that bound him to the earth, shone forth all 
the noble constancy of a spirit mounting tothe skies. Few men who 
have done and suffered so much in a cause that half the world ap- 
proves, have received harder measure from posterity. Romanists, 
smarting under the defection of an archbishop and a scholar, have 
naturally loaded the memory of Cranmer with indiscriminate abuse. 
Protestants commonly have thought more of his subserviency under 
Henry, and of his recantation, such as might be, under Mary, than of 
the firmness that he showed repeatedly under both, and of his great 
services to the holy cause of scriptural Christianity. The truth is, that 
his convictions were slowly and cautiously formed, and that he had 
not the nerve with which some very few men are blessed. But he 
was among the most useful men that England ever produced, and a 
careful consideration of his history will show him to have passed 
through life with far more of independence and courage, than a hasty 
view of some ill-understood facts has made men commonly believe. 

§ 21. Four other members of the prelacy perished in the flames 
under Mary. ‘Two of them, Ridley, bishop of Iondon, and Latimer, 
who had been bishop of Worcester, but resigned the see when the 
Act of Siw Articles was passed, were burnt, like Cranmer, in the city 
ditch, at Oxford. Neither of them was married ; hence, in their cases, 
there was no ground for assigning their protestantism to any other 
than the purest motives. Ridley was a scholarly divine, who had 
been led to the rejection of transubstantiation, by the reading of 
Ratramn’s famous piece. This he reasonably viewed as a conclusive 
argument against the antiquity of the Romish doctrine, and by intro- 
ducing the book to Cranmer’s notice, he brought him too over to the 
same opinion.” Latimer had a fund of rustic simplicity, and homely 
eloquence, which rendered him highly popular as a preacher. Hooper, 
bishop of Gloucester, was burnt in that city, before an immense crowd, 
at the beginning of this frightful and insane persecution. He was a 
zealous, able, and eloquent man, formerly a Cistercian monk; but he 
had imbibed in Switzerland, whither he fled before the Act of Sia 


1 March 21, 1556. 

? Cranmer has been commonly thought 
to have brought from Germany a belief in 
the Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation. 
He, however, denied this twice when exa- 
mined at Oxford, professing himself to 
have been brought over from the Romish 
doctrine by Bp. Ridley. He probably con- 
sidered the Romish and Lutheran doctrines 


as not materially different, while the former 
had the advantage of antiquity. Ratramn’s 
piece, to which his attention appears to have 
been called about the year 1546, convinced 
him that the Romish doctrine had no such 
advantage, and a careful examination of 
the question made him abandon a belief in 
the corporal presence altogether. 
3 Feb. 9, 1556. 
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Articles, some low-church notions, which made him object to the 
episcopal attire, and laid a foundation for Puritanism. Ferrar, bishop 
of St. David’s, was burnt at Caermarthen.!. He had been prior of 
Nostel, in Yorkshire, but on Mary’s accession he was embarrassed, 
and in prison, from the failure of remittances into the exchequer of 
some subsidies from his clergy. He certainly was by far the least 
considerable of the episcopal sufferers. 

§ 22. The whole Marian persecution extended over about four 
years, and the victims who perished in it appear to have been two 
hundred and eighty-eight.2_ It may reasonably be considered rather 
a portion than an interruption of the Reformation. Not only were 
several venerated and popular ecclesiastics sacrificed, leaving an 
extensive impression of grief, pity, and indignation on the public 
mind, but also a large proportion of the victims came from inferior 
life. Thus personal feelings fostered a horror and hatred of popery 
through every grade of English society. Advantage was taken of 
these feelings during the next reign. Foxe published his Martyrology, 
and it was a book, provided under royal authority, by every parish in 
the kingdom.* By this provision, men were enabled and invited to 
brood over the horrible details of Mary’s infatuated reign. Their 
own knowledge, or that of persons about them, would abundantly 
corroborate, and even exaggerate the revolting picture. Thus the 
unhappy queen, who has gained eternal infamy by her sanguinary 
zeal against alleged heresy, really took effective measures for rooting 
it in the land. She still is popularly stigmatised as the bloody, and 
her creed is hastily dismissed in lower English life, as linked insepa- 
rably with the fires of Smithfield. 

§ 23. On Mary’s demise,‘ her half-sister, Elizabeth, peaceably 
succeeded. The Romish party had grounds for questioning her legiti- 
macy from the nature of Henry’s second marriage, and the papal con- 
demnation of it. But the late queen’s council, resting on a statute 
passed in the thirty-fifth year of Henry VIII., made no difficulty in 
recognizing her title to the crown.’ It must, however, have seemed 
probable from the first that she would assume a protestant position. 
Her mother’s cause was linked inseparably with the Reformation, and 
her own education generally had taken that direction. Still she had 
conformed to Romanism under the late reign, and it might be known 
that her tastes were more in favour of a showy ritual, than of that 
bald simplicity in public worship which some of the reformed churches 
had adopted. She was also under a degree of personal obligation to 
her brother-in-law, Philip of Spain, perhaps one of the most bigoted 
of contemporary Romanists. He had politicly, if not generously, 


1 March 30, 1555. 

2 Strype’s Memorials, iii. Appendix, 
556. In the Hxecution of Justice in Hng- 
land, not for Religion, but for Treason, 
first published in 1583, under authority of 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley, and gene- 
rally considered his writing, the number of 
protestants who lost their lives under Mary 


is estimated at near four hundred; but 
then imprisonment, torments, and famine, 
are taken into the account besides fire. 

3 Strype’s Annals, ill. 738. 

4 Noy. 17, 1558. 

5 Cambden’s Hiizabeth, in Kennet’s Com- 
pitte Hist. of England, ii. 369. 
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taken her part when Mary was bent upon oppressing her, and she 
soon had reason to know that he was now willing to make her his 
wife.! In one of her first cares, however, the choice of a council, 
Romanists might naturally see cause for apprehension. Thirteen of 
Mary’s councillors were, indeed, retained, but with them were asso- 
ciated eight others, known to be protestants, however they might 
have recently conformed, and from whom nothing Romish was to be 
expected. Especially William Cecil, immediately appointed secretary 
of state, eventually created Lord Burghley, and virtually prime 
minister during most of Elizabeth’s arduous and glorious reign, was 
an earnest of a policy essentially different from Mary’s. 

§ 24. As usual, the course of events expedited a decision which 
the caution that a long course of trying circumstances had effectually 
taught, might have kept longer in suspense. The exiles, who had 
sought safety from the Marian persecution among foreign protestants, 
eagerly returned on the first news of the late queen’s death, and soon 
made England ring with complaints of their own hardships and with 
invectives against the system that had caused them. On the other 
hand, their opponents, the Romish incumbents, became irritated by 
their attacks, and alarmed for the safety of their own preferments. 
They too, therefore, lost no time in taking the field, and England be- 
came at once the theatre of an angry religious controversy, in which 
the two sides felt themselves preparing to contend not only for victory, 
but for bread as well. Foreign politics likewise hastened Elizabeth’s 
deliberations. Her cousin, the unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots, 
was‘then dauphiness, and her father-in-law, Henry IT., urged her into 
the imprudence and indecency of assuming the English arms, and 
claiming the English crown. Thus Elizabeth’s pride was wounded, 
and her security threatened, by the brand of illegitimacy, and a show 
of competition for her throne, backed by the power of France. To 
the court of that country the aged pope, Paul IV., was then com- 
pletely devoted, from his hatred of Spain, and the Austrian family.? 
Klizabeth civilly sent him, through Sir Edward Carne, English 
resident at his court, the customary announcement of her accession, 
and an assurance that none should be molested for religion. But with 
a rudeness, and indiscretion, little usual at Rome under delicate cir- 
cumstances, he repulsed the complimentary message; professing 
inability to recognise a sovereign of illegitimate birth, until the case 
had been regularly examined at his court. In the event, indeed, of a 
reference to him, he expressed himself desirous of taking the most 
favourable views possible.’ Elizabeth must have naturally felt in- 
sulted by this reflexion upon her origin, and this insolent pretension 
of one without English rights, to judge of her capacity for England’s 
throne. Everything, therefore, but anxiety to retain Philip’s friend- 
ship, impelled her into an identification with the protestant party. 

§ 25. Being, however, anxious to precipitate nothing, she issued a 

1 Cambden’s Hizabeth, in Kennet’s Com- * Pallavicino, Zs¢, ded Cone. di Trento, ii. 
plete Hist, of England, ii. 370. 28. 
§ Thid. 
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royal proclamation on the 27th of December, imposing silence on the 
pulpit. Neither party was to preach, or teach, and all were forbidden 
to attend as hearers, if any gloss even, or explanation, were delivered. 
In this exercise of the prerogative, precedents were followed in the 
late reigns, and the feverish state of public opinion now rendered 
such a precaution more than usually defensible. The proclamation 
did not, indeed, strictly take neutral ground. It forbade any other 
service than the Romish, which was yet authorised by law; but then 
it admitted the Litany, the Decalogue, the Lord’s. Prayer, the Creed, 
with the Epistle and Gospel, in English.! Though any abstract ob- 
jection to these concessions could hardly be maintained, all must 
have viewed them as the first steps towards a general defection from 
Rome. Adherents to the papacy had long not only put up every- 
where with public worship in an unknown tongue, but had even 
become so fascinated by that strange abuse, as to call Latin the 
sacred language. 

On the 15th of January, 1559, the queen was crowned by 
Oglethorpe, bishop of Carlisle, with all the usual ceremonies. The 
service appears to have been completely that of the Romish ritual, 
and all the bishops at liberty, are said to have attended.” If it were 
so, however, this was the last appearance of their concurrence with 
Elizabeth’s government. Upon their bench were then only sixteen 
individuals, and of these five were of king Henry’s appointment, 
hence sworn to renounce the pope, and noted for admitting various 
modifications of the Romish system, at the call of interest. ‘Three of 
them, indeed, had subsequently incurred dismissal and imprisonment, 
when Edward required a character completely protestant. The re- 
maining two* had not, however, shown even that tardy affection for 
the system to which they all so readily returned under Mary. Thus 
previous consistency gave no very certain pledge for the principles of 
any one among the five. Their eleven brethren, however, were all of 
Mary’s appointment, and this infusion of a more unbending tone 
seems to have acted upon the whole bench. 

§ 26. When the Romish cause accordingly came under parlia- 
mentary debate, all of them stood resolutely by it; merely agreeing 
to those indirect assaults upon the papal authority which were con- 
veyed by the statute recognising the queen’s title to the throne; and 
by that making her inheritable from her mother.’ The first legislative 
act openly levelled at popery was one for the royal supremacy. This 


1 Strype’s Annals, Append. i. 391. 

2 Strype’s Annals, i. 44. Cambden, how- 
ever, says, ‘the archbishop of York, and 
some others, refusing to assist at the solem- 
nity.’ This may only mean that they would 
take no part in the service. Dr. Lingard 
understands it otherwise, mentioning ‘the 
absence of the prelates.’ White, bishop of 
Winchester, was under restraint, having 
been ordered to:keep his house, in conse- 
quence of an intemperate attack upon the 


Marian exiles, in his sermon at the late 
queen’s funeral. 

% Viz.—Heath, now archbishop of York; 
Boner, bishop of London; and Tunstall, 
bishop of Durham, 

4 Viz.—Thirlby, bishop of Ely, and 
Kitchen, bishop of Llandaff. 

5 The former bill passed the Lords, Feb, 
9, the latter Feb. 12, 1559, in both cases 
unanimously. D’ Ewes, 19, 20. 
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was originally meant as a measure for simply reviving the law enacted 
under Henry. But there were objections to this course, and among 
them one was entertained by Elizabeth herself,’ the sovereign seem- 
ing to be placed by Henry’s legislature, in something like an eccle- 
siastical position, analogous to that of the pope. The measure, 
therefore, as first introduced, was abandoned after a long discussion, 
and the bill that superseded it was drawn so as to be free from 
objections deemed of any weight. The act as it passed was not 
grounded upon the principle of investing the crown with any powers 
that it had wanted before Henry’s reign. It merely professed to 
revive the sovereign’s ancient ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and to repeal 
acts repugnant to the same. There was, indeed, a series of precedents 
reaching to the earliest national records, which proved England to 
have admitted any papal interference in her affairs, only by conni- 
vance.? As the facts establishing this were easily accessible to persons 
of information, and as the statutes of provisors, with other formal 
acts of resistance, to the papal assumptions, were matters of universal 
notoriety, there was a reasonable ground for requiring that all eecle- 
siastical and official persons should take an oath, admitting the royal 
supremacy, on pain of forfeitures This test the act provided, and 
the episcopal bench, with a single exception, absolutely refused it. 
Thus all the sees in England, but one, came into the queen’s disposal. 

§ 27. The holder of that one, Kitchen of Llandaff, who now saved 
his bishopric once more, seems never to have taken this test himself, 
but only to have engaged that it should be taken by all under his 
authority. He was allowed personally an unlimited time for consider- 
ing the oath From his former compliances during a long series of 


1 Sandys to Parker, Lond. April 30, 1559, 
Burnet’s Hist. of the Reformation, Records, 
ii. 456. 

? This was shown at great length by Sir 
Edward Coke, then solicitor-general, in 1591, 
in Cawdrey’s ease. His argument may be 
seen in Sir Edward Coke's Reports, Lond. 
1777, pt. Vv. viii. 


aspect. Ho says, ‘None, however, except 
persons holding ecclesiastical or civil offices 
could be required to take the oath; and 
none but those who voluntarily denied the 
queen’s supremacy were subjected to other 
penalties. Thus the operation of this act, 
though severe, was limited.’ Historical 
Memoirs of the English Catholics, Lond. 


®’ The oath was also to be tendered to 
‘wards that were to sue their liveries, and 
be invested in their livings’ (Cambden, 
372), or, as Dr, Lingard expresses it, to ‘all 
laymen suing out the livery of their lands 
or about to do homage to the queen.’ 
(Hist. Engl. vii. 260.) This interference 
with private fortune was indefensible, 
Nevertheless, the law might not be so bad 
in practice as it was, in this particular, 
theoretically, Elizabeth’s usage being to 
provide stringent remedies, and to put them 
in force only when pressed by some neces- 
sity ; a treacherous policy, it must be 
owned, but perhaps more imputable to the 
embarrassments of a very dittcult position 
than to deficiencies either of mercy or dis- 
eernment. Mr. Butler, indeed, the late 
venerable Romish counsel, represents the 
Act of Supremacy under no very odious 


182], iii, 182, 

‘This fact has not been known until 
lately. Dr. Lamb brought it to light in his 
Historical Account of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
oles, Camb, 1829, p. 11. There is printed 
from the invaluable MS, library of C, 0, C.G,, 
Bp. Kitchen’s written wndertaking to force 
the consciences of others, while his own was 
left at liberty, dated July 18, 1659, He 
died in 1563, His associate in all previous 
compliances, Bp, Thirlby, might not have 
been found willing even to give this kind 
of undertaking, He had indeed gone to 
Rome in 1654, upon an embassy to thank 
the pope, as it was given out, for his readi- 
ness in pardoning the heresy of England ; 
really, as it is thought, to negotiate tor the 
recognition of titles to the monastic pro- 
perty, the fortunate holders of this having 
no sort of disposition to surrender it, what- 
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years, not only was anything to be expected of him rather than the 
surrender of his preferment, but also hopes appear to have been 
entertained of inducing him to aid in keeping up the episcopal 
succession. Neither the obstinacy that Elizabeth had experienced 
from her whole prelacy, nor the notions brought home by the exiles 
from un-episcopal protestants abroad, goaded the government into 
any rash counsels for the abandonment of an ecclesiastical polity that 
all antiquity sanctions. On the contrary, one of the queen’s earliest 
cares was to re-establish that catholic and venerable order in the 
Church, which Englishmen of every rank had respected from infancy, 
and which all men of information knew to have been universal among 
Christians from the first. For archbishop of Canterbury, she singled 
out Dr. Matthew Parker, who had been her unfortunate mother’s 
chaplain, and who succeeded in retaining Henry’s good opinion, after 
that lady’s untimely end, having been appointed by royal collation, 
prebendary of Ely, and afterwards by letters commendatory, master 
of Corpus Christi, or Bene’t college, Cambridge.! Under Edward, he 
married, and was advanced to the deanery of Lincoln. During the 
Marian persecution, he kept himself concealed in England, being at 
one time in imminent danger; but he thus escaped those low-church 
prepossessions, which so many of his fellow-sufferers imbibed during 
their exile upon the continent. He was, indeed, thoroughly smitten 
by the love of antiquity, and nothing could be more foreign from his 
cast of mind, than theoretic views of scriptural perfection founded 
upon a breach of catholic unity. He was, besides, more than usually 
fitted for a difficult position, being cautious, well-informed, and 
discreet above most men. 

§ 28. But if any hopes were ever entertained of Kitchen’s concur- 
rence in maintaining his country’s episcopal succession, by aiding in 
Parker’s consecration, they were eventually disappointed. That 
solemnity, so important, for preserving her catholic appearance to 
England, was performed in the chapel of Lambeth-house, on the 17th 
of December, 1559, without any assistance from a bishop actually 
beneficed. It was, however, regularly performed by individuals who 
had received episcopal consecration. These were the bishops Barlow, 
Scory, and Coverdale, who had all been deprived of episcopal sees 
under Mary, and Hodgkins, who had been suffragan of Bedford, and 
therefore, like his coadjutors, episcopally consecrated, though not like 
them, ever possessed of a diocesan prelacy. Thus Parker’s sacred 
deposit was regularly conveyed, and England’s apostolic polity pre- 
served inviolate. The ordinal used was that provided in king Edward’s 
reign. 

§ 29. Nothing could be more mortifying to the Romish party, 
when once its energies thoroughly rallied from the prostration that, 
followed Mary’s death, than this re-appearance of the national church 


ever might be their general leaning towards for another turn at the call of interest four 
Romanism. Thirlby’s appearance in this years after. 
Italian pageant naturally disqualified him 1 Strype’s Parker, Oxf. 1821, i. 26. 
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upon her ancient footing. Hence, after a discreet lapse of time, when 
all witnesses of any station were likely to be removed by death, 
systematic opposition had been organised, and passions were violently 
inflamed by persecution, a tale made its way into circulation, which 
never could be expected to show itself out of the lighter walks of 
literature. It is, however, a remarkable fact, that forty-five years 
after Parker’s consecration, Romish malignity denied him ever to 
have been consecrated at all. He had merely, it was maintained, met 
by appointment Kitchen of Llandaff, at the Nag’s Head tavern in 
Cheapside, to make arrangements, probably, for his consecration. 
But this was found impracticable, Kitchen having been frightened by 
Boner. On this, Scory laid a Bible on his head, and on the heads of 
some others, as they knelt before him, and they all rose up bishops. 
So craving and indiscriminate is the appetite of calumny, that this 
ridiculous figment, which carries its own refutation on its very face, 
found many who affected to believe it, and it hence has regularly 
received notice in the grave pages of history and theology. It is, 
however, contradicted by existing records: it had no sooner shown its 
impudent front, than a living witness of Parker’s consecration stepped 
forward to contradict it,! and no partisan ventures any longer to say 
one word in its favour, 

§ 30. The English service had been restored, by the Act of 
Uniformity, which passed in the spring preceding Parker’s consecra- 
tion.? That important ceremony was followed by immediate steps 
for re-organising the episcopal bench. Two of the archbishop’s 
consecrators, Barlow and Scory, were confirmed, within three days, 
in the sees of Chichester and Hereford respectively. On the follow- 
ing day, these two, now beneficed prelates, assisted their new metro- 
politan, in his chapel at Lambeth, at the consecration of four other 
bishops. In the following month, five more individuals were conse- 
crated for the episcopate, and among them the learned and amiable 
Jewel, who had already attracted universal notice, by challenging 
Romanists on the ground of tradition, which they are in the habit of 
treating as indisputably their own,’ and who has gained lasting celebrity 
by his triumphant Apology for the Church of England.t| In March 
[1561], two bishops were consecrated for the sees in the province of 
York. Thus the whole country saw that ecclesiastical polity restored 


1 The Earl of Nottingham. This absurd  service-book, with a few alterations, should 


and malicious tale, which long sought to 
discredit Parker's consecration, is treated at 
considerable length in several works, but 
perhaps in none more fully and judiciously 
than in Le Courayer’s Defence of the Vali- 
dity of the English Ordinations, Lond, 1728, 
1. 26 


2 The first Act of Uniformity, as it may 
be conveniently called, to distinguish it 
from that passed under Charles II., passed 
the Commons April 20,1559. Itwasbrought 
up to the Lords April 25, and passed April 
28. It provided that king Edward’s second 


be used on the feast of St. John Baptist next 
ensuing, and thenceforwards. D’Ewes, 30. 

* In a sermon at St. Paul’s cross, March 
17, 1560. Le Bas’ Jewel, 91. : 

4 Published in Latin in 1562. ‘It came 
forth with the consent of the bishops, and 
other distinguished divines, and it had, 
moreover, the sanction of the queen’s autho- 
rity. So that the Apology is not to be 
regarded as containing the sentiments of an 
individual writer, but rather as a sort of 
state vindication of the protestant establish- 
ment of England.’ Zid. 108. ~ 
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which took root together with its earliest institutions, and of which 
traces are to be found in the most venerable monuments of Christian 
antiquity. 

§ 31. By way of giving the Romish party a sufficient opportunity 
for the public. production of its defence, a solemn disputation was 
arranged between select champions on the two sides, according to 
precedents in the two last reigns. The disputants confronted each 
other, on the 31st of March, 1559, in Westminster Abbey, before the 
two houses of parliament. Three questions were to be debated, viz., 
the use of an unknown tongue in public worship, the right of parti- 
cular churches to regulate the externals of religion, and the Romish 
doctrine of a propitiatory sacrifice in the mass. The first question 
stood for the first day’s discussion. It is, however, a question, very 
difficult to advocate, in the face of sufficient opposition, and it evi- 
dently was approached on the Romish side with great embarrassment. 
It had been arranged, that none but written arguments were to be 
produced. When, however, these were called for, White, bishop of 
Winchester, said that adequate time for the preparation had not been 
allowed, but that one of the party was willing to enter upon an oral 
argument. This was not declined, and Cole, dean of St. Paul’s, made 
a long and vehement harangue in defence of the Latin service. It 
was evident that he had come far from ill prepared, having with him 
a large mass of written matter, to which he constantly referred, and 
being prompted from time to time by his friends around. He was 
answered by Horne, dean of Durham, under Edward, and eventually 
bishop of Winchester. Having to take the popular side of an argu- 
ment easily manageable, Horne acquitted himself to the general 
satisfaction of his auditory, and the day passed off disadvantageously 
to Romanism. On the second day appointed, the protestants wished 
to discuss the second question, but the Romanists refused until an 
answer had been read to Horne’s discourse delivered on the preceding 
day. To this the other party would not agree, and new objections 
being started on the Romish side, nothing further was done in the 
way of disputation, and the whole conference broke off in displeasure, 
amid mutual accusations.! 

§ 32. One branch of the Act of Supremacy was the abrogation of 
queen Mary’s persecuting powers. Her father had repealed three 
statutes, passed under Richard II. and his two immediate successors, 
the Lancastrian Henries, against Lollardy, or the opinions of Wickliffe. 
Without these edicts, or others of a similar character, the atrocious 
persecution which had recently sought the extirpation of English 
protestantism, could not have been set on foot. The late unhappy 
queen had, accordingly, restored these sanguinary laws to their former 
places in the statute-book. Elizabeth now again repealed them. To 
this act of her government none will any longer venture to deny 


1 An account of this conference, put forth History of the Reformation, No.V. Another 
by the privy council, may be seen in the contemporary account is in a letter of Jewel 
records to the second volume of Bp. Burnet’s to P. Martyr, April 6, 1559. 
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commendation. The act was, however, clogged with a provision 
which has greatly lessened the applause of posterity. Lollardy, the 
ancient name for anti-papal doctrine, was, indeed, no longer to be 
heresy, but it was otherwise with opinions at variance with the first 
four general councils, or any other general council, and the plain and 
express words of canonical Scripture. Maintainers of such opinions 
were left liable to the old horrible penalty of burning, which had 
been awarded by the common law.! The sixteenth century appears 
to have been incapable of rising above some cruel style of dogmatising, 
and really protestants were goaded out of any dispassionate reasoning 
upon opponents of the catholic faith by Romish misrepresentation. 
Nothing is likely to act more unfavourably upon the papal cause than 
a calm consideration of protestant agreement with all that Romanists 
can confirm from Scripture, and from the Church’s most venerated 
monuments. Hence it has been usual with reasoners against the 
Reformation, to paint it as a general cover for opinions equally irre- 
concileable with the known landmarks of Christianity, and with each 
other. There is reason to believe that these artful representations 
had considerable influence in exasperating the reformers against 
heresy. But be that as it may, their attention to Romish precedent 
here has been most injurious to their memory, and has done, probably, 
some disservice to the cause for which they laboured. Vainly is the 
Romish disputant reminded that capital penalties against impugners 
of the first four general councils, are very different, both in their 
nature and in the extent of their operation, from such penalties 
against the obscurely-authorised peculiarities of his own system. He 
will persist in arguing, and not unfairly, that cruelties of that kind, 
being universally provided for some sort of religious belief or other, 
are proofs that the age was sanguinary, and that no one section of it 
was especially blameable for imbibing something of its unrelenting 
spirit. It is humiliating to a protestant to add, that Elizabeth’s cruel 
continuance of the ancient common-law provision against heresy did 
not remain a dead letter during her reign. It sullied her fair fame 
by the barbarous consignment of two foreigners and three Englishmen — 
to the flames.? 

§ 33. At Rome the wise movements of England towards a satisfac- 
tory settlement of her ecclesiastical affairs naturally occasioned great 
uneasiness, and a new pontificate would evidently earn a glorious 
distinction if signalised by the recovery of a kingdom so important. 
On the death, accordingly, of Paul IV., his more prudent successor, 
Pius IV., hastened to open a communication with Elizabeth. He 


1 Sir Roger Twisden thus justifies this 
act: ‘For every one to think and do with- 
out controul what him list, was to let loose 
all reins of government, to leave open a door 
for sedition, to disquiet her kingdom, and 
the commonwealth, perhaps, not to be ever 
in peace.’ (Historical Vindication of the 
Church of England in point of Schism, 
Lond. 1675, p. 160.) This argument was 


undoubtedly considered sound both in Eliza- 
beth’s days and in Twisden’s; hence it 
sufficiently accounts for the statute; its 
sufficiency to vindicate such legislation is 
no longer likely to be conceded in any 
quarter. 

? The first of these barbarous executions 
was that of the two foreigners, which took 
place in London in 1675. 
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sent a conciliatory letter to her by Parpaglia, who had been connected 
with Cardinal Pole,' and he intimated that this messenger had in- 
structions to make some concession. The report has gone abroad 
with very general credit, that Parpaglia was authorised to offer a 
recognition of the queen’s legitimacy and an allowance of the English 
liturgy, on condition of the national return to dependence upon the 
Roman see. There are, however, reasons for doubting, independently 
of intrinsic improbability, that Pius pushed his desire of accommo- 
dation so far. His recognition of Elizabeth’s legitimacy, and some 
further acquiescence in her ecclesiastical arrangements, are likely 
enough to have been intended by him; in full confidence that 
Italian subtlety and the course of events would prevent the latter 
concession from making any serious inroad upon the settled policy of 
Rome. To recognise a service, which not only disregarded the sacred 
language, but also omitted everything contained in the mass-book 
for which catholic antiquity could not be pleaded, would be to sur- 
render the Romish religion at discretion. Elizabeth, however, allowed 
no means for ascertaining the lengths to which papal conciliation 
might be driven. She would not receive Parpaglia. Nor would she 
subsequently hearken to an overture made by Pius, and again with 
hints of some undefined concession,” for the transmission of English 
representatives to the council of Trent. There is no doubt that she 
exercised a sound discretion in both cases. Had papal agents again 
obtained a footing in England, no exertions would have been spared 
to render every hope illusory which had been held out when the 
object was to gain a landing for them, and to reduce the country 
once more, by whatever means, to all its old blindness under a foreign 
ritual, unseriptural opinions, and papal usurpation. 

§ 34. Although Elizabeth, however, prudently declined any parti- 
cipation in the council of Trent, she would not leave the questions 
under discussion there, without that decision for which all Europe 
loudly called. While the Trentine fathers really were deliberating 
how the peculiarities of Rome could be most safely retained, and most 
advantageously enunciated, the English convocation was employed in 
preparing a body of doctrine that would bear confronting with Scrip- 
ture and Catholic antiquity. There could be no reason to doubt that 
king Edward’s articles, based as they were upon the Confession of 
Augsburg, and drawn up with a high degree of scholarly discretion, 
had powerful claims upon the national confidence. They were, ac- 
cordingly, now brought forward for a careful review, and such altera- 
tions were made in them as experience and more extended information 


suggested. The result was, that 


1 The letter, dated May 15, 1560, may 
be seen in Cambden’s Elizabeth, 384. The 
passage in it which holds out some indefinite 
promise, is this, ‘The above-mentioned 
Vincent’ (Parpaglia) ‘has directions to 
transact with you more at large.’ Sir Fd- 
ward Coke, at the Norwich assizes in 1606, 
said he had often heard from the queen 


Edward’s forty-two articles were 


herself that Pius was to admit the English 
liturgy. But there are difficulties in the 
way of this statement, which may be seen 
in Mr. Soames’s History of the Reformation, 
iv. 726, 

2 Pallavicino, Jst. del Conc. di Trento, ii. 
204, 
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digested, with certain alterations, omissions, and additions, into the 
thirty-nine, which henceforth became the standard of Anglican con- 
formity. This body of doctrine received the unanimous assent of 
convocation, at the end of January, 1563. The prelates authenticated 
it immediately by their subscriptions; the lower house did this after 
some delay.! It is worthy of remark, that Romanism could not 
appeal to a similar authentication until the close of the year 1563. 
The council of Trent then ceased its sessions, and gave authority to 
that mass of doctrine, uncontained, as it seems to ordinary readers or 
students, in Scripture, which Pius IV. has embodied in the cele- 
brated creed that bears his name. Thus, in fact, the English church 
really preceded the Roman in the formal enunciation of her prin- 
ciples. It is true, indeed, that the Trentine fathers authorised no- 
thing new; but it is equally true, that they authorised much hitherto 
thought, from its want of any sufficient authority, open to individual 
acceptance or rejection. To these divines, therefore, forming a body 
chiefly Italian and Spanish, sitting in the sixteenth century, not to 
any society or other unquestionable sanction, with a venerable front 
of catholic antiquity, is the church of Rome indebted for the formal 
authentication of her peculiar creed. Englishmen must have had 
equal right to deliberate upon theological difficulties, which had 
hitherto been universally deemed open to debate; and they certainly 
took the safer side, in exacting no man’s belief to such doctrines as 
were undoubtedly destitute of any certain warranty in Scripture, and, 
as many scholars thought, were equally destitute of any safe authority 
from catholic tradition. 

§ 35. By the passing of the Thirty-nine Articles, the Anglican 
reformation was concluded. The national church was now provided 
with a polity, a liturgy, and terms of conformity. All the three have 
encountered at intervals great obloquy and opposition, but all the 
three are deeply rooted in an eminently thoughtful nation, and are 
daily rising in its good opinion. It is, indeed, an immense advantage, 
upon the very face of it, to be under that form of religious discipline, 
which every ecclesiastical history shows to have been established from 
the first. It is, besides, most beneficial to the laity to be restrained 
from that interference in ecclesiastical affairs, which experience marks 
as the tempter to petty pride and officious meddling. To the clergy 
it is a most important comfort and protection to be under the direc- 
tion of men who have a practical knowledge of their position, and a 
fraternal respect for their feelings. The whole religious community 
has great reason to rejoice in a form of public worship, neither 
theatrical, nor bald, which embodies all the choicest expressions 
of devotion that the Church of Christ has ever produced, and is, at 
the same time, judiciously freed from every excrescence that sur- 
reptitiously gained reception under cover of ignorance and super- 
stition. The liturgy, accordingly, is that among their national 
distinctions of which Englishmen, perhaps, are most proud. In its 


* Strype’s Annals, i. 491. Lamb’s Historical Account of the Thirty-nine Articles, 19, 
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earlier years it was commonly reviled as a fetter upon the spontaneous 
effusions of a pious mind, and a polluted remnant of an idolatrous 
religion. But it comes home to the hearts of all who approach it 
without prejudice against it; and such as know anything of extem- 
poraneous prayers are aware of a mannerism, sameness, poverty, and 
inequality in them, which must ever leave them immeasurably behind 
a collection of the best pieces that have come from the best divines 
during a series of ages. The scholarly member of the Church of 
England looks also with unmingled satisfaction upon the catholic 
character of his ritual He knows it to be no creature of the 
Reformation, nor, indeed, of any one period, however venerable, but 
to be rooted in the apostolic age, and to be connected with religious 
antiquity during all its more unsuspected stages. Nor are Anglican 
terms of conformity less worthy of approval than other leading fea- 
tures of the system. They demand no assent to doctrines which have 
been anxiously but vainly sought by many competent and pious en- 
quirers after truth, in all the Church’s most venerated monuments, 
both inspired and uninspired. They omit no leading principle which 
the first four general councils have sanctioned, and which have, there- 
fore, long received among Christians the seal of orthodoxy. They do 
not dogmatise upon some of the more mysterious dispensations of 
Providence, so as to repel either of the great parties that divide the 
Christian world upon such questions. On the contrary, one of these 
parties remarks, that when the Articles were originally framed, Calvin 
was only rising into notice, and was not consulted; whence his pe- 
culiar system has, at furthest, but an obscure approval in them. The 
other of these parties maintains that the Articles really were com- 
posed in a Calvinistic spirit, but that this was not embodied with 
sufficient fulness and precision. Hence this party would, in Eliza- 
beth’s latter years, have greatly narrowed the terms of conformity, by 
forcing the celebrated Lambeth Articles upon the national church.! 
Now, without any expression of opinion as to which of these two 
parties judges more correctly of the spirit in which the Articles were 
originally framed, it is at least evident, from the conduct of them 
both, that the Church of England offers a doctrinal test drawn up in 
that judicious spirit of comprehension which befits the standard of a 
national belief. Nor in anything will a candid enquirer be enabled 
to deny that this discreet avoidance of extremes has been the suc- 
cessful aim of those invaluable divines to whom Englishmen owe the 
details of their established religious system.’ 


1The Lambeth Articles were framed in 
1595. See Mr. Soames’ Llizabethan Religious 
History, p. 467. 

2 The earliest professed historian of the 
English Reformation was Nicolas Sanders, 
who perished in Ireland, engaged in a re- 
bellion against Queen Elizabeth, in 1580. 
He had previously published, in his long 
and elaborate work on the papal supremacy, 
entitled De Visibili Monarchia Kcclesie, 
yarious statements of recent religious move- 


VOL. II. 


ments in his country. After his death 
appeared his well known small volume, De 
Origine ac Progressu Schismatis Anglicani. 
This is the great source of Romish views 
upon the English Reformation. All his 
representations were treated by contemporary 
Protestants as libels, and answers to them 
promptly appeared in the Mpodeyéueva of 
Ackworth, the Pidelis Servi Subdito Infideli 
Responsio of Clerk, and the Anti-Sanderus. 
All these answers are rare, and are wanting 
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in that fulness and precision which their 
subjects require, but they are valuable so 
far as they go. In the seventeenth century, 
Heylin wrote a professed History of the 
English Reformation, in small folio. It is 
a valuable work, but wanting in fulness and 
references. Bp. Burnet next appeared as the 
professed historian of this memorable move- 
ment, and his voluminous work is of the 
highest value, on account of the immense 
mass of documents by which its statements 
are substantiated. Immediately after him 
the laborious and candid Strype published 
his Memorials, Cranmer, and Cheke, which, 
besides the first volumes of his Annals and 
Parker, all illustrate the same period that 
Burnet has taken. He too has equalled his 
composition by the documents to support 
it. Various corrections to Burnet were 
supplied by the learned Wharton, who en- 
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to the library and records at Lambeth, 
under the title, 4 Specimen of some Errors 
and Defects in the History of the Reforma- 
tion of the Church of England; by Anthony 
Harmer. Other deficiencies in Burnet 
were supplied in the unfriendly Histoire du 
Divorce, by the abbé Le Grand, written 
expressly to depreciate him. Dissenting 
views of the English Reformation may be 
seen in the first volume of Neal's History 
of the Puritans; Romish views in Dodd’s 
Church History of England, chiefly with 
regard to Catholics, in three volumes, folio ; 
[ Ma. Tierney’s reprint of Dodd reached the 
fifth volume, but was left incomplete at his 
death. Ed.] Dr. Lingard’s History of 
England, also, though professedly a civil 
history, yet being written with sectarian 
objects, must be considered as a work purely 
ecclesiastical. 


joyed the immense advantage of daily access 
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§ 1. Increasing unpopularity of Romanism — § 2. Martyrdom of Mylne — § 3. The Con- 
eregation —§ 4. Knox—§ 5. The first Covenant — § 6. Duplicity of the Queen 
Regent — § 7. Decisive conduct of the Congregation — § 8. Altered policy of the 
regent — § 9. Outlawry of the preachers —§ 10. Outrages at Perth and Cupar— 
§ 11. Destruction of the cathedral of St. Andrew's —§ 12. Further havoc of ecclesias- 
tical buildings — § 13. Reverses of the Congregation — § 14. Interference of England 
—§ 16. Death of the regent —§ 16, Treaty of Edinburgh — § 17. Protestantism 
irregularly established by Parliament — § 18. Refusal of the royal assent — § 19. The 
Book of Discipline — § 20. Order for the demolition of ecclesiastical buildings — § 21. 
Return of Mary, Queen of Scots — § 22. Her personal indiscretions favourable to the 
Reformation — § 23. Provision for the reformed preachers —§ 24, Establishment of 
the Scottish Reformation — § 25. Its peculiar circumstances. 


§ 1. Ir was not until Knox finally returned to his native country, on 
the 2nd of May, 1559, that the Scottish reformation made an unim- 
peded progress. Many circumstances favourable to it had latterl 

occurred, and among them, two that were very differently intended.} 
Mary of Guise, mother of the young queen, although of a family that 
sought party influence through Romish partialities, and deeply im-— 
bued with such herself, had courted the Scottish protestants for the 
sake of their assistance in her designs upon the regency. Having 
obtained this object of her ambition,? and subsequently the matri- 
monial crown for her son-in-law, she entered upon a new line of 


* By Mr. Soamnus. 2 In May, 1654. id. 344, 
1 Robertson’s History of Scotland, Lond. : 
1809, i, 339. 
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policy. Thus a powerful party, long encouraged, became alarmed 
and exasperated, a species of vicissitude highly conducive to its ulti- 
mate success. At the same time, Mary of England made many active 
reformers seek refuge in Scotland from the fierce persecution that 
she raised among her own subjects. These exiles not only laboured for 
the propagation of a protestant belief, but were enabled also to place in 
strong and odious contrast with it the system which drove themselves 
from home, and their friends to the stake.! While Romanism was 
thus daily sinking under an accumulation of unpopularity, an injudi- 
cious attempt was made to raise it by one of those theatrical shows 
to which it so largely stands indebted. St. Giles had passed for the 
patron saint of Edinburgh, and on the anniversary of his festival, in 
1556, preparations were made for a grand procession.? The statue of 
him that had been immemorially venerated was already destroyed by 
protestant zeal, but another was procured in time for the exhibition. 
The day, however, although the procession was graced by the regent 
herself, ultimately proved one of wanton riot, in which order was 
restored with difficulty, and pageantry, long reputed sacred, hope- 
lessly fell into contempt, amid the clamorous mirth of a licentious 
rabble. In the next year, the regent was assailed by such loud com- 
plaints against the reformed preachers, that she summoned them to 
appear before her, as chargeable with sedition, inhibiting, by procla- 
mation, the stay in Edinburgh of any strangers who came without 
permission. The preachers readily obeyed the summons, but their 
lay friends cared nothing for the proclamation. They assembled, in 
great numbers, from different quarters, and filled the streets with 
a warlike demonstration that justly struck a panic into the feeble 
government. The palace being tumultuously entered, Mary was 
under the necessity of hearing the language of defiance to her face, 
and of promising to recal the proclamation against such intimidating 
assemblages. This was a surrender at discretion. It could now be 
doubted by none, that the government was unequal to the protection 
of Romanism. This conviction acted immediately on every side. 
The reformers naturally felt more emboldened, and their opponents 
became paralysed. A blow was now struck that Scottish popery never 
recovered.* 

2. Its unpopularity steadily increased until the execution of 
Walter Mylne. This martyr had been in Germany when young, and 
afterwards became incumbent of Lunan in Angus,’ but his opinions 
were protestant, and he was condemned as a heretic, in 1538, by 

Cardinal David Beaton, then archbishop of St. Andrew’s.®° Mylne, 
after condemnation, escaped to the continent, where he married. 


in 1558, but 1556 is undoubtedly the true 


1 ‘Tn that cruel persecution, used by that 
date. Cook's History of the Reformation 


monster, Mary of England, were godly men 
dispersed in divers nations, of whom it 
pleased the goodness of God to send some 
unto us for our comfort and instruction.’ 
Knox’s History of the Reformation of Reli- 
gion in Scotland. Glasgow, 1832, p. 83. 

2 This outrage has been sometimes placed 


in Scotland. Edinb. 1819, ii. 14. 

3-Thid. 16. 

* Russell’s History of the Church in Scot- 
land. Lond. 1834, i. 195, 

5 Cook, ii. 42. 

§ Note to Knox, 109. 
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Returning to his own country, he long lived in seclusion, but it seems 
not so as to prevent a select circle from knowing him as a minister of 
religion. He was now beyond eighty, and no folly could be greater 
than that of dragging him forward from his limited sphere to inflict, 
by his death, that injury upon Romanism which otherwise he never 
could have inflicted in a span of life necessarily so brief as his. Nor 
did this indiscretion seem likely in the existing archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, John Hamilton, who succeeded to that see, on the assassina- 
tion of Cardinal Beaton, in 1546. Hamilton had shown little activity 
against the reformers, and hence was generally considered a prelate of 
great pradence and moderation.' His appearance as a persecutor, 
was probably owing to the palpable increase of protestantism under 
lenient measures, and a resolution taken, in concert with other per- 
sons in authority, to seek its repression by making some severe ex- 
ample. None, however, could be more odious and unfortunate than 
that afforded by the burning of an aged clergyman, whom the com- 
mon course of nature must have speedily removed. It has been 
thought that this inhuman folly was encouraged by hopes of finding 
the victim’s waning powers unequal to the difficulties of a spirited 
defence, or to the firm facing of an agonizing death.2, When brought 
out for trial, his appearance indeed, from feebleness produced by age 
and hardship, struck every spectator.? Mylne showed, however, when 
risen from his prayers, no symptom of superannuation, either bodily 
or mental. Nor were his faculties or courage found at all impaired, 
when he was placed upon the fatal pyre. On the contrary, his con- 
duct, as before, was worthy of any age and any cause. His death, 
accordingly, filled up the measure of discredit which had so long 
threatened ruin to Scottish Romanism. Popular veneration imme- 
diately signalised the spot on which his blood was shed, by a heap of 
stones, and although this was promptly removed, another was not 
slow in rising in its place. Nor could menaces, or denunciations of 
spiritual vengeance, deter the populace from thus attesting their vene- 
ration for Mylne, and their hatred of those who dragged him to the 
stake.* The Scottish Lowlands had long been slipping from the papal 
grasp. They now were irrecoverably gone. 

§ 3. The reformation had not, however, to depend upon mere popu- 
lar support, which may present a front of irresistible enthusiasm at 
intervals, but is notwithstanding precarious, and incapable of resisting 
a steady opposition. Romanism was brought into collision, soon after 
its authority sank, with a powerful party, that numbered adherents in 
every branch of the community. The views of this were essentially 
religious in the main, and it became popularly known as the Congre- 
gation, Its affairs naturally fell into the hands of such members, as 
from superior wealth, intelligence, and hereditary influence, were 
fittest both for business, and for organising confederacies. These aris- 
tocratic Protestants appear under the designation of Lords of the Con- 


‘ Robertson, i, 373, $ Abp. Spotswood’s History of the Church 
2 Cook, ii. 42. of Scotland. Lond. 1677, p. 95. 
+ Knox, 109. 
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gregation; and they formed a sort of standing committee, at the 
head of a powerful political party, hostile to the French influence, and 
in confidential communication with England. When this body had 
become thoroughly conscious of its strength, it ventured upon the 
signing of a formal bond, by which the subscribers pledged themselves 
to maintain, at the hazard of their lives, the opinions that they had 
espoused. This instrument, which has been termed by some the first 
Covenant,' was signed at Edinburgh, on the 3rd of December, 1557, 
by three earls, and many of inferior quality. Its language would 
generally be considered now as arrogant, uncharitable, and intolerant, 
the subscribers calling themselves the congregation of Christ, their 
opponents the congregation of Satan, and announcing no dubious 
intention of waging internecine war against all adherents to the 
Romish faith. Nothing political, undoubtedly, appears in this memor- 
able document. Had it no names appended of superior degree, it 
might pass for an idle ebullition of self-satisfied, encroaching fanati- 
cism. But when signed by men of quality, with a numerous party at 
their backs, it evidently became a manifesto of great national import- 
ance. Henceforth, accordingly, the Lords of the Congregation were 
found a body with which the feeble government had no effective 
means of contending. The aristocratic covenanters lent a dignity to 
religious dissent, kept up union among the Protestants, and assumed 
all the functions of a well-ordered political confederacy. 

§ 4. As this body, though necessarily acting by the maxims of 
secular policy, was universally religious in its complexion, and, no 
doubt, principally so in its aims, it could not work effectually upon 
the country without an ecclesiastical leader. Its importance, accord- 
ingly, was no sooner firmly established than it became anxious for the 
return of John Knox, who was then at Geneva. That illustrious 
reformer was born in East Lothian in 1505, of moderate parentage. 
He received his education in the grammar-school of Haddington, and 
in the university of St. Andrew’s. He appears to have shown early 
indications of superior talent, for, though a person with few advan- 
tages of birth, he was admitted into orders before the canonical age. 
Within a few years afterwards, he became imbued with Protestant 
opinions, and in 1542 he openly professed them. Before this decisive 
step was taken, he withdrew from St. Andrew’s into the south of 
Scotland, finding it impossible to remain any longer in a place which 
was completely under Cardinal Beaton, and where, indeed, he had 
already made himself obnoxious by bold attacks upon the established 
Church. Having now formally set it at defiance, proceedings were 
instituted against him asa heretic, and he was degraded from the 


1 Russell, i. 198. Dr. M‘Crie considers 
a solemn bond to maintain the reformed 
religion, made by the gentlemen of Mearns, 
while Knox was upon his short visit to 
Scotland, to have been really the first Cove- 
nant. (Life of Knox, Edinb. 1818, 1. 180.) 
Upon this view, which seems correct, Knox 
himself was the author of these Covenants, 


for which his country became so famous, 
When the more conspicuous bond, mentioned. 
in the text as the first Covenant, was signed, 
he was abroad, but his friends were actually 
corresponding for his return, and probably 
meant to follow in their bond a precedent 
of his own when aniong them, 
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priesthood. It is added, that Beaton employed assassins’ to waylay 
him, and that he only escaped by means of a gentleman, seated 
at, Langniddrie, in East Lothian, in whose family he lived as tutor.! 
This engagement he made subservient to the propagation of his reli- 
gious opinions. The lads of the house, and another gentleman’s son 
confided to his care, were catechized publicly in a neighbouring 
chapel, and the instructor occasionally gave himself a still wider 
scope by reading a chapter in the Bible, adding such expositions as it 
suggested. The disqualification inflicted on him as a teacher of reli- 
gion was thus rendered nugatory. But it did not slumber. Beaton, 
when surprised by assassination, was meditating new severities against 
Knox. His successor, Hamilton, appears to have followed up the 
cardinal’s measures for punishing him, and he sought safety by 
absconding. As he might not long elude pursuit, he thought of tak- 
ing refuge in Germany: England, with Henry on the throne, offering 
no sufficient prospect of security to a man of impetuous passions, who 
indulged in unsparing reprobation of every thing Romish. He re- 
solved, however, at Easter, 1547, upon repairing with his pupils to 
the castle of St. Andrew’s, in which Beaton’s assassins continued to 
defy the powerless government of their country.? Though armed 
against the cardinal by private vengeance,’ and really men of licen- 
tious habits,‘ this resolute garrison consisted of zealous protestants. 
Rough, once a Dominican friar at Stirling, who took a benefice near 
Hull, under Edward, and was burnt in Smithfield in 1557,° acted as 
their chaplain. Knox contented himself, at the beginning of his 
residence at St. Andrew’s, with much the same sort of course, as a 
tutor publiely teaching religion to his pupils, that he had followed at 
Langniddrie. He soon received applications to take a more effective 
share of Rough’s labours; but these he resisted, until overcome by 
what is known among un-episcopal Christians as a public call.® 


1 M‘Crie’s Knox, i. 38. 

2 Knox, 64. 

3 Norman Leslie, eldest son to the Earl 
of Rothes, had repeatedly shown great at- 
tachment, and rendered considerable services 
to Cardinal Beaton. When that unfortunate 
prelate returned to St. Andrew’s from the 
shire of Angus, into which he had gone to 
be present at his illegitimate daughter's 
marriage with the eldest son of the Earl of 
Crawford, Leslie came to ask him a favour, 
and Beaton refused. A scene of violence 
followed, which led Leslie to plan the assas- 
sination of his former friend, being especially 
assisted by his unele, John Leslie, who had 
vowed vengeance against Beaton, after the 
martyrdom of Wishart [in February, 1546}. 
Cook, i. 301. 

4 «Tt is melancholy to discover from the 
page of history, that the most violent reli- 
gious fervour has often been conjoined with 
dissolute and disgraceful conduct. This 
was remarkably the case with those who 
had been besieged, and who wished to be 


venerated as the champions of reformed 
religion, They no sooner recovered their 
liberty’ (by an armistice), ‘than they 
committed the most scandalous excesses, 
and were guilty of actions which the most 
strenuous advocates of the cause in which 
they were engaged have not attempted to 
excuse.’ bid. 321. 

® Strype’s Memorials, iii. pt. ii. 46. 

* Rough made this call from the pulpit, 
from previous concert with the congregation, 
to which he appealed, and which immedi- 
ately approved, ‘Whereat the said John, 
abashed, burst forth in most abundant tears, 
and withdrew himself to his chamber; his — 
countenance and behaviour from that day 
till the day that he was compelled to pre- 
sent himself to the public place of preaching, 
did sufficiently declare the grief and trouble 
of his heart; for no man saw any sign of 
mirth of him, neither yet had he pleasure 
to accompany any man, many days together.’ 
(Knox, 64.) The great reformer’s own 
account of his connexion with St. Andrew’s 
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Henceforth he acted at St. Andrew’s as a regular preacher, so long as 
the garrison held out. After its capitulation to the French, on the 
3lst of July, 1547, he was conveyed prisoner to France, and sent to 
the galleys, with some of his companions, in defiance of the terms 
made. As a galley-slave, he was detained, it seems, for nineteen 
months, and his hardships in that miserable condition did irreparable 
injury to his constitution.! When released, it is not known by what 
means, he went to England, then, under Edward, rendered completely 
Protestant, and his great powers for the pulpit recommended him as 
a preacher, salaried by government, for the northern parts. While 
stationed at Berwick, he formed a matrimonial engagement with 
Margery Bowes, of an ancient family in the bishopric of Durham, by 
which this connexion was much disapproved; but the young lady’s 
mother favoured it.2 Knox remained in England until the measures 
of Mary’s government rendered a longer stay highly dangerous. 
After some wanderings on the Continent he came to Geneva, about 
the middle of the year 1554, and formed a close intimacy with Calvin. 
He was, however, called away, in the following November, from that 
city, to act as preacher to the congregation of English exiles at Frank- 
fort. He there came into collision with that portion of them which 
would not abandon the English liturgy, and was by their means 
driven away from the place in the spring of 1555, some passages in 
his Admonition to England, offensive to the imperial family, being 
formally laid before the magistrates.2 He now repaired again to 
Geneva, and thence he went, in the latter part of 1555, into Scotland. 
He entered the country secretly, and preached for some time in pri- 
vate houses of the gentry ; but his discourses soon found topics for 
general discussion, and rendered his return suspected before it was 
publicly known. His visit contributed importantly to strengthen 
the Protestant party, by marking it as a body of dissentients, Knox 
having denounced the mass as an idolatrous abomination, which none 
of his hearers could attend any longer, as most of them had done 
heretofore. Irritated and alarmed, the clergy summoned him to 
Edinburgh, and he knew his position too well to decline obedience. 
He went with an intimidating array of friends, before whom his 
accusers justly quailed. Foreseeing what must happen, if the busi- 


at this time, has been given in the text. 
But there are reasons for believing that, in 
acting as he did, he was largely swayed by 
motives that sway ordinary men. The truth 
is, that the besieged conspirators made a 
treaty with the English government, March 
9, 1547, by which they were to receive sup- 
plies both of men and money. Of the latter 
no less a sum than 1,180/. actually was paid 
to an agent of theirs in London. Knox, 
therefore, and the lairds, whose sous were 
under him, might fairly rely upon the ulti- 
mate success of an undertaking, which had 
so completely baffled their own government, 
and which was so powerfully supported 
from abroad. Russell, i. 181. 


1 That Knox was a galley-slave during 
nineteen months, is asserted in one of his 
own letters, preserved by Calderwood. 
The printed Calderwood, however, gives 
only nine months, but it is not a complete 
work, only portions of one. M'‘Crie’s Knox, 
i, 76 


2 Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1569. Lond. 
1840, p. 372. 

3 There is an authentic contemporary 
account of these transactions, briefly known 
and cited as Troubles at Frankfort. It 
was reprinted in 1642, and again in the 
Phenix, in 1707. 
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ness really came on, they met beforehand and dismissed it, on the 
ground of some informality in the summons. Yet Knox, in spite of 
his great popularity and powerful supporters, probably found himself 
in no very comfortable situation; hence he accepted an invitation to 
undertake the office of pastor to the English congregation at Geneva,’ 
and again became a resident in that city, towards the end of the sum- 
mer of 1556. While at that safe distance, the Scottish clergy wreaked 
impotent vengeance upon him, by his formal condemnation as a here- 
tic, and by burning him in effigy: cowardly and childish indiscre- 
tions, of which he took full advantage in his continental study.” 
Knox remained at Geneva about two years, and had two sons born to 
him there. It was, probably, the most peaceful period of his whole 
life since youth. Its even tenor was, however, interrupted by an invi- 
tation to return from the Lords of the Congregation, written in 
March, 1557. Calvin recommended the acceptance of this overture, 
and the Scottish reformer set out for Dieppe, where he arrived in the 
following October. There he met with a sore disappointment. His 
friends at home, when at leisure to reflect coolly upon the invitation 
that they had given, suspected it of indiscretion, and begged Knox, 
by letter, to postpone his return. His reply rebuked the timidity, or 
lukewarmness that impeded him, and to this reproof was, probably, 
owing that Protestant bond, signed in December, 1557, which has 
been called the first Covenant. Still the subscribers felt either unable 
or unwilling to venture upon that open defiance of the government 
which was likely to hang upon Knox’s presence among them. They 
do not seem, indeed, to have retracted their advances collectively, but 
individuals counselled postponement, and none encouraged a bolder 
line of policy. After lingering, accordingly, some uncomfortable 
weeks at Dieppe, he returned to Geneva, in the beginning of 1558.8 
Besides his clerical duties, he there employed himself, in concert with 
others, upon that English versionof Scripture which Puritan partiali- 
ties eventually rendered so popular in Britain, and which was known, 
from the place where it was arranged, and originally printed, as the 
Geneva Birble.t He also published, with additions, an address that he 


1 ¢ Influenced by motives which have 
never been fully comprehended.’ (Russell, 
1.193.) Knox had no abode or appointment 
in Scotland that wore a sufficient air of 
firmness, and he might see reasons for dis- 
trusting the strength of his party. Hence, 
as he was now a married man, he was very 
likely to relish the offer of a settled home, 
in a place to which he was much attached. 

2 In The Appellation of John Knox, &e. 
which may be seen subjoined to his History. 
Dr. Russell suggests that when Knox was 
summoned, the second time, his opponents 
might not haye known of his withdrawal 
from Scotland. But this does not seem very 
likely ; for although he entered the country 
secretly, and merely removed from place to 
place, during his stay, his latter proceedings 


were public enough, and the public eye must 
haye been pretty completely upon him. His 
clerical adversaries appear, therefore, to have 
imitated their brethren in other places, 
where such conduct was rather less absurd, 
because the parties had more power over 
those who really were within reach, Hence 
to condemn one who did not appear, and to 
burn him afterwards in effigy, might serve 
at least as a warning. At Edinburgh, in 
Knox’s case, it was a farce. 

8 M‘Crie’s Knox, i. 217. 

* This version is also popularly known as 
the Breeches Bible, from the peculiar ren- 
dering of Genesis iii. 7. The first edition 
of it was printed at Geneva, in 1560. The 
reprints are numerous. Cotton’s List of 
Editions of the Bible, Oxf. 1821, p. 14. 
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had made to the Queen Regent,! when last in Scotland, and his Appel- 
lation from the Edinburgh sentence fulminated against him in his 
absence. His most remarkable and unfortunate publication was, 
however, that which vented his irritation from the chief disappoint- 
ments that had crossed him. Mary of Guise drove him from Scot- 
land, her namesake from England. He now sought his revenge by 
publishing The first blast of the Trumpet against the monstrous 
Regiment (government) of Women: an ebullition of which he saw 
cause to repent when Elizabeth mounted the English throne. Hence 
two future blasts, though threatened, were never sounded.? 

§ 5. While Knox was thus employed abroad, his friends at home 
were steadily proceeding towards an ecclesiastical revolution. Their 
first step after signing the bond at the close of 1557, which has been 
called the jirst Covenant, was to assert the expediency of using the 
book of Common Prayer in all parishes on Sundays and holydays ; 
and the necessity of preaching, or expounding Scripture, ‘ privately 
in quiet houses,’ until satisfactory public preaching could be esta- 
blished by authority. The book of Common Prayer intended seems 
unquestionably to have been Edward’s English service.4 The con- 
federates, therefore, took upon themselves to proclaim the expediency 
of substituting the English ritual for the Roman throughout Scotland ; 
and they went on so far as to add, that if the parochial minister 
should not be qualified to read this new service, the best qualified 
parishioner should do it for him. This provision certainly shows that 
gross ignorance must have been not very uncommon among the 
clergy, and it is also worthy of remark, as an evidence, that an abhor- 
rence of liturgical forms was no original feature in the Scottish Refor- 
mation. The preaching, or expounding, pronounced necessary, was 
of course intended to be completely Protestant. Thus a private con- 
federacy, with no constitutional, or recognised character whatever, 
undertook to decide upon innovations of great extent and importance, 
as expedient, or necessary for the whole kingdom. 

§ 6. The confederates knew that they might safely venture upon 
these assumptions, because the queen regent was yet interested in 
courting them. The clergy naturally saw in such language the pro- 
claimed intention of subverting the Romish establishment, and of 
raising upon its ruins one completely Protestant, and they urged 
these facts upon Mary. Her French policy was, however, still incom- 
plete, and she would hear of nothing likely to cross it. When assailed, 
accordingly, by strong remonstrances, after the martyrdom of Mylne, 
she declared that cruelty to have been perpetrated without her know- 
ledge, and greatly to her grief. The Congregation then requested 


1 Printed at the end of his History. 

2 This famous Blast may be seen among 
Knox’s pieces, at the conclusion of his 
History. He refers his writing of it to 
the persecution of Mary, whom he terms a 
bastard, considering her mother’s marriage 
as null. An answer was published to it by 
Aylmer, eventually bishop of London, on 


Elizabeth’s accession, entitled An Harborow 
for Faithful Suljects. In the second Blast, 
Knox went so far as to draw up the heads 
on which he meant to treat. Of the third 
Blast nothing seems ever to have been done. 
3 Cook, ii. 36, 
4 Ibid. 36, 
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liberty to use the vulgar tongue in public worship, to hear expositions 
of Scripture from qualified persons present, to have baptism and the 
Eucharist administered in the vulgar tongue, to have the latter admi- 
nistered in both kinds, and to have clerical irregularities redressed 
according to the New Testament, the fathers, and the laws of Justi- 
nian. Even these requests were graciously received by the regent. 
She promised protection to the Protestant preachers, until Parliament 
should have considered their case, and allowed a vernacular service, on 
condition that it should not be publicly used in Edinburgh or Leith : 
a restriction represented as necessary to preserve tranquillity. By 
such a measure of concession, the clergy were much exasperated, but 
they soon became so convinced of their weakness, that they offered to 
permit vernacular prayers, and administrations of baptism and the 
Eucharist, if the mass, purgatory, invocation of saints, and prayers for 
the dead, were spared. This proposed compromise the Congregation 
did not deign to notice, but merely reiterated its demands : a defiance 
which betrayed the clerical body into an unseemly demonstration of 
impotent anger.! 

§ 7. When Parliament met about the end of November, 1558, the 
Lords of the Congregation were desirous of introducing such laws con- 
cerning the prosecution of heresy, as would effectually protect their 
party. The regent at once saw the defenceless condition to which 
such legislation would reduce her own creed, and became anxious to 
divert the blow. She could not, however, dispense with that Protest- 
ant support which had so long served her ambitious aims, and accord- 
ingly descended again to her accustomed dissimulation. To propose 
that modification of the existing law, which the Congregation sought, 
she represented as highly undesirable at that particular time, however 
just and reasonable in itself, the clergy being likely to resent it, and 
try every artifice of party to defeat it. By this representation the 
lords were for a time silenced, but either under the natural impa- 
tience of conscious strength, or beginning to suspect that Mary was 
merely making them her dupes, they presented a protestation to Par- 
liament, before its dissolution, embodying strong aspersions on the 
Established Church, claiming immunity for such as should resist laws 
in its favour, the peaceable redress of grievances inflicted by it having 
been denied, and protesting against any blame from popular tumults 
that might arise from the national impatience under such inveterate 
and obstinately-defended evils. This document has been commended 
by presbyterian writers, as rational, though energetic, but it amounts, 
in fact, to a threat of physical force? Mary must have seen the 
paper in no other light; but still doubting whether the time had come 
to throw off the mask, she professed great respect for the claims which 
the Congregation had advanced, and promised to take them into her 
serious consideration. The Parliament showed a different spirit. 
When it was proposed to enter the memorial upon its records, the pro- 
posal was rejected.? 


1 Cook, 51. aw, _* Ibid. 58. ‘These our protestations pub- 
2 Cook, 54. licly read, we desired them to haye been 
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§ 8. This rejection could not fail to have its weight upon the regent 
herself, who was now upon the point of abandoning dissimulation. 
Her objects in favour of France were gained, and her brothers were 
anxious that no more advantages should come to Protestantism by her 
means. The-posture of the Romish interest was, in fact, completely 
altered. No longer was Mary of England maintaining the papal 
cause at home, by the unsparing use of fire and fagot, and certain to 
shrink from any contact with Protestants abroad. Elizabeth was now 
on the English throne, with claims to it based on the Reformation. 
Hence domestic encouragement afforded to the Scottish enemies of 
Rome portended no less than the complete emancipation of Great 
Britain from papal trammels. Neither Mary nor her brothers could 
endure such a prospect, but when these latter pressed for a decided 
alteration of her policy, her heart naturally fluttered with fear and 
shame. As a preliminary to the new policy enjoined by France, she 
dropped her old habits of courtesy towards the Lords of the Congre- 
gation, and met them with an air of distant haughtiness.!. She then 
tried to win support by gay entertainments and seductive condescen- 
sion.? Afterwards she summoned an assembly of the best-informed 
clergy, and proposed to place the Protestant demands under their 
examination. This body met in March, 1559, and received through 
the regent the claims of the Congregation. It was, however, no less 
inclined for concession than the clerical body had shown itself last 
year, and Protestantism was evidently on the eve of an arduous 
struggle. A proclamation was issued, a little before Easter, com- 
manding strict adherence to the Romish worship,* orders were given 
for observing that festival at court with all its ancient formalities,‘ 
agents were sent in various directions to recommend mass, and 
on their total failure, all the more eminent reformed preachers 
received notice that they must attend at Stirling on the 10th of 
May, to answer for their conduct, before a Parliament to be holden 
there.° 

§ 9. This order was met by a remonstrance, against which Mary 
stood firm. She was then told that her summons would be obeyed, 
and that the gentry of every county would attend their preachers to 


inserted in the common register ; but that, 
by the labours of our enemies, was denied 
us. Knox, 112, 

1 «How soon that all things pertaining 
to the commodity of France were granted 
by us, and that peace was contracted be- 
twixt king Philip and France, and England 
and us, she began to spew forth and disclose 
the latent venom of her double heart. Then 
began she to frown and look frowardly to 
all such as she knew did favour the evangel 
of Jesus Christ.’ Knox, 113. 

2 Cook, ii. 63. 

8 Memoirs of Sir James Melvil. Lond. 
1683, p. 24. 

4 ©She commanded her household to use 
all abomination at Pasch; and she, herself, 


to give example to others, did communicate 
with that idol in open audience: she con- 
trouled her household, and would know 
where every one received their sacrament.’ 
Knox, 112. 

5 «She sent forth such as she thought 
most able to persuade, at Pasch, to cause 
Montrose, Dundee, St. Johnstone’ (Perth), 
‘and other such places that had received 
the evangel, to communicate with the idol 
of the mass; but they could profit nothing; 
the hearts of many were bent to follow the 
truth revealed, and did abhor superstition 
and idolatry. Whereat she, more highly 
commoved, did summon again all the 
preachers to compear at Stirling, the 10th 
of May, the year of God 1559.’ bid. 113. 
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Stirling. This was evidently meant for no idle threat, for the Protest- 
ants of several districts immediately repaired to Perth. But although 
their numbers were considerable, they had come unarmed, and Mary, 
confiding in the brightening aspect of foreign politics, thought herself 
able to defy them. Still such a concourse was embarrassing, and she 
sought to prevent its progress to Stirling by resorting to her old pro- 
fessions of moderation. Deceived by these, one of the protestant 
gentlemen who waited upon her, persuaded his friends to remain at 
Perth. By many this advice was not cordially approved, from sus~ 
picions of the regent’s good faith, but it prevented the meditated 
advance, and even caused the gentlemen to dismiss most of their fol- 
lowers to their several homes. This relief to the regent’s mind was, 
however, counteracted by her knowledge, that the protestants at Perth 
were actually regulating public worship according to their own opi- 
uions.! Mary was violently angry, and would have had the innova- 
tion immediately suppressed. The town-provost pleaded inability, and 
she could only answer by irritating menaces.” To make them good, 
she evidently thought her deep dissimulation likely to prove quite 
sufficient. It really did lull suspicion. The 10th of May arrived, and 
the preachers, not expecting to be wanted, had made no preparations 
for attending at Stirling. They were, however, duly called, and none 
answering, were outlawed as contumacious.® 

§ 10. Eight days before this perfidious folly, Knox landed at 
Leith. He stayed only two days in Edinburgh, and then hastened to 
Dundee, where he joined a party which was going to Perth to protect 
the preachers. He was at the latter place on the 11th of May, when 
news came of the outlawry denounced against the preachers at Stir- 
ling on the day before. He preached ‘a sermon which was vehement 
against idolatry,’ or, in other words, which was a violent attack upon 
the mass. Under the excitement caused both by this and the news 
from Stirling, a priest, with more courage than discretion, made pre- 
parations for celebrating the reprobated service. Being interrupted 
by the indignant exclamations of a boy, he gave him a violent blow, 
and the lad, in return, threw a stone at him with such force that it 
knocked an image down. <A tumult immediately followed, in which 


1 «Tn the town of Perth, they openly pro- 
fessed the new tenets; their preachers en- 
foreed them in public assemblies; and the 
foundation of the Scottish protestant church 
was there actually laid.’ (Cook, ii. 70.) 
In strict accuracy this might seem to haye 
been done elsewhere, though perhaps upon a 
smaller scale. ‘Edinburgh was the first 
place in which this order’ (of appointing 
elders and deacons) ‘was established ; 
Dundee, the first town in which a reformed 
church was completely organised, provided 
with a regular minister, and favoured with 
the dispensation of the sacraments.’ 
(M‘Crie’s Know, i, 230.) The Edinburgh 
election of elders and deacons is referred to 
1567. - 


2rKnox, Lis: 

8 This is said by Knox to have been done 
at the regent’s ‘commandment.’ » He does 
not, however, say, as others have said, that 
Mary induced the confederates to disperse 
by promising to drop proceedings against 
their preachers, only that she promised to 
‘take some better order.’ What was said, 
seems, therefore, to have been evasive, 
meant to be understood as it was, but 
amounting to no definite pledge. Such lan- 
guage, it must be owned, is false, substan- 
tially, whatever it may be verbally. Hence 
Mary’s character here can hardly have 
suffered under any great degree of misrepre- 
sentation, 
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the church was cleared of every thing that passed for a monument of 
idolatry. This mischief was no sooner known abroad than all those 
in the town whom age, indiscretion, or indigence, dispose to riot, rau 
together, and sacked three monasteries.! A similar outrage soon fol- 
lowed in the small town of Cupar.? 

§ 11. To repress the spirit which had so dangerously shown itself 
at Perth, the queen regent promptly moved upon that city, with a 
force rendered formidable by the presence of French auxiliaries. The 
Congregation was rather unprepared for such celerity, but it organised 
means of resistance sufficiently early to keep the royal troops at bay, 
until more effectual reinforcements came up from the country. A 
capitulation was then agreed upon,‘ before a hostile blow, and Mary 
entered Perth on the afternoon of the following day. She was, how- 
ever, very far from adhering, with honourable fidelity, to her engage- 
ments.” Thus the country was kept in a fever of agitation, and 
gradually so armed against the Government as to be rendered irre- 
sistible. During this anxious period of preparation, the rabble 
that infests all towns felt its mischievous energies unfettered, and 
the cathedral of St. Andrew’s, with several other buildings, which 
had long ornamented the kingdom, were soon reduced to heaps of 
ruins.® 

§ 12. Even before the chief of these excesses had been committed, 
peaceable and cautious spirits became disgusted and alarmed. Hence 
when the regent appeared before Perth, on the 18th of May, some of 
the more moderate protestants were under her standard.’ Those who 
were in that city felt fully the dangers of their situation, and accord- 
ingly, before they left it on the 30th of May, they seem to have made a 
rough agreement in writing to stand by each other.’ This instrument 


1 Knox Jays this mischief upon the ‘ras- 
cal multitude,’ wholly acquitting ‘earnest 
professors’ of any share in it. He also 
asserts that ‘no honest man was enriched 
thereby to the value of one groat.’ But he 
says ‘the first invasion was upon the idola- 
try; and thereafter the common people began 
to seek some spoil.’ He then relates how 
well the Franciscan friary was found to be 
furnished with bedding, linen, and provi- 
sions. The Dominican friary, he admits, 
was not equally well supplied, but. still 
better ‘than became men professing poverty.’ 
Upon the Carthusian convent, thethird house 
destroyed, he merely says, that ‘the prior 
was permitted to take with him even so much 
gold and silver as he was well able to carry?’ 
and upon the people generally he declares, 
that ‘their conscience so moyed them that 
they suffered these hypocrites to take away 
what they could of that which was in their 
places.’ Yet he confesses that ‘the spoil 
was permitted to the poor’ Upon the 
whole, it seems clear that these houses were 
plundered of their stores of provisions, 
which was probably their chief wealth, As 


to other things, the unfortunate inmates 
were allowed to carry off what they claimed 
as personal effects, which was, undoubtedly, 
better treatment than persons in their situ- 
ation generally obtain, and this is something 
favourable to the character of the sacking 
party, but it is, notwithstanding, hardly 
entitled to the degree of reputation for dis- 
interestedness, which Knox evidently meant 
for it, and which modern Scottish writers 
are equally willing to claim. 

2 Cook, ii. 82. ‘Which the curate took 
so heavily, that the night following he put 
violent hands on himself.’ Spotswood, 122. 

3 May 18. Cook, 93. 

4 May 29. 

5 Knox, 124, 

6 M‘Crie’s Know, i. 270. The cathedral 
of St. Andrew’s was ruined, June 11. The 
archbishop left the city on the morning of 
that day. Cook, 11. 118. 

7 M‘Crie’s Knoa, i. 261. 

8 This appears to be the only way for 
reconciling dates, It is pretty clear that 
the treaty was signed May 29, and that the 
Congregation left Perth, May 30, the regent 
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was regularly executed on the next day, the last of the month, and 
has been termed the second Covenant.! Needless importance was 
immediately given to it by the regent’s injudicious and unjustifiable 
use of her success. Men were naturally disposed anew to join the 
insurgent party when they saw conditions which had reduced its pre- 
sent efficiency shamelessly disregarded. Thus a fierce and sullen 
spirit of hatred and defiance for authority spread rapidly over the 
country. The Congregation took full advantage of this, moving in 
military order through all the districts most favourable to its views, 
and making Vandalic havoc of those noble piles within its line of 
march, which superstition, undoubtedly, but inspired by liberality and 
taste, had extorted in the course of ages from a poverty-stricken 
nation. Mary, quite unequal to contend with such a force, backed by 
the enthusiasm of nearly all the Lowlands, was obliged even to let 
Edinburgh fall into the hands of the Congregation. That militant 
body of religionists there, however, showed much of the spirit of ordi- 
nary revolters. The royal palace of Holyrood house was broken into: 
the instruments of coinage were taken away; an act for which the 
recent coinage of base money was afterwards pleaded in justification. 
Such reprehensible conduct following a succession of outrages upon 
public buildings, and being supported by a soldiery that inspired any 
thing rather than confidence,” augmented the rising dissatisfaction of 
all who dreaded anarchy more than popery. Mary observed with 
natural joy the tide turning in her favour, and judiciously sought to 
take advantage of it, by issuing a proclamation with very moderate 
professions, and which fairly treated the armed bands of the Congre- 
gation as dangerous and disloyal insurgents.3 There was now a 
decided reaction in the public mind, and the Congregation, deeply 
sensible of it, sent messengers to Mary with a letter protesting loyalty. 
She received the overture with dignified calmness, although it was 
not without offensive accompaniments, and procrastination being evi- 
dently to her interest, a negotiation was entered into. While this was 
in progress, Henry of France prematurely died, and his daughter-in- 
law, the young queen of Scots, became queen consort. Obviously this 
was likely to place the insurgents in a worse position than ever, their 
sovereign being now actual sharer of the French throne, They were 


making her entrance on the afternoon of 
that day. But then it is added, that the 
new bond was signed at Perth on the follow- 
ing day; which is impossible, the parties 
being no longer there. Dr. Cook, therefore, 
supposes ‘that a resolution to form the deed 
was adopted on the 30th, that a commission 
was then given to the noblemen, who, 
though attached to the protestants, were, 
from their connexion with the court, or in 
consequence of the treaty, to remain with 
the regent, to subseribe the deed; and that, 
accordingly, in compliance with the wishes 
of the Congregation, they wrote the bond in 
the name of the whole, and subscribed it on 
the 31st.” Hist. Ref. in Scoti. ii. 109. 


1 Russell, i, 217. 

2 <The common soldiers, moreover, who 
fought under the banner of the Congrega- 
tion, contributed, by their disaffection, to 
strengthen the returning popularity of the 
dowager. They put to death a servant of 
the earl of Argyle, who endeavoured to 
re-establish order among them; they in- 
sulted several persons of rank, who showed 
a desire to soothe their minds; and they 
ventured even to declare, that, fora proper 
reward, they were ready to suppress the 
Reformation, and set up the mass.’ Rus- 
sell, 1.220. Knox, 165, 

8 Cook, ii, 142. 
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led, however, by a spirit of absurd superstition, to a very different 
conclusion; viewing Henry’s unexpected death as the ‘providential 
removal of an active persecutor. Hence their slackening efforts were 
still further relaxed. The regent knew her own and her daughter’s 
position better. While, accordingly, the Lords of the Congregation 
were indolently contemplating the weakening of their party, and the 
melting away of their forces, she was watching her opportunity to 
strike a decisive blow. Feeling the time come, she suddenly left 
‘Dunbar, where had lately been her residence, on the evening of July 
23, and early next morning halted, in considerable force, within two 
miles of Edinburgh. Her opponents were quite unprepared, and a 
little vigour would have laid them prostrate at her feet. Tenderness 
of human life, or, it may be, irresolution, again drove her to negotiate, 
and a party, which trembled for existence, was enabled to preserve it 
by treaty. Mary’s error became immediately apparent. The Lords 
of the Congregation had no sooner withdrawn from Edinburgh to 
Stirling than they again assumed an attitude of defiance, by signing 
another bond.! 

§ 13. On her part, Mary was equally on the alert. She fortified 
Leith, and urgently wrote to France for more assistance. The desired 
reinforcements arrived, one thousand strong, in the middle of August, 
and in the following month more were landed, with some divines from 
the Sorbonne, whose services were thought likely, probably by Mary’s 
brother, the cardinal of Lorraine, to remove Scottish prejudices against 
Romanism. This portion of the French importation was, however, a 
total failure, in spite of the impressive manner with which these 
selected foreigners performed the theatrical formalities of Romish wor- 
ship. The troops were not found of such light importance, and the 
Congregation often looked upon Leith with serious concern. Find- 
ing Mary quite intractable under the protection of a fortified town, and 
an imposing foreign force, the Lords of the Congregation took upon 
themselves to suspend her formally from the regency by an instru- 
ment, dated on the 10th of October, 1559, and proclaimed next day, 
by sound of trumpet, at the market-cross of Edinburgh.? But the 
confederates had overcalculated their resources. They had not ven- 
tured upon an act, which really was little or nothing short of treason, 
without securing the co-operation of England, where they represented 
urgently the necessity of pecuniary aid to keep themselves in the 
field. Elizabeth answered this appeal in her usual spirit of cautious 
parsimony. One thousand pounds was sent to Berwick, and an agent 
of the Congregation received it there, with all the secrecy, as was 
thought, that such a case required. But it proved otherwise. Mary 
had received intelligence of the English remittance, and succeeded in 
intercepting it. Want of pay now bred a mutiny among the Congre- 
gation’s army, desertions thinned their ranks, an attack upon Leith 
miscarried, an unsuccessful skirmish rendered French discipline pain- 
fully conspicuous, distrust and dejection paralysed every movement, 


1 Aug. 1. Cook, 170. 2 Cook, 198, 
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and on the 6th of November, the men who had so lately insulted the 
regent by a formal pretence to suspend her authority, evacuated Edin- 
burgh, and withdrew to Stirling.’ ' 

§ 14. This retreat was instantly embittered by the public scorn and 
the exultation of opponents, which ever add a sting to ill success.” But 
it proved highly advantageous to Scottish Protestantism. The Lords 
of the Congregation could see no prospect of retrieving their affairs 
without Elizabeth’s effective aid, and to her they sent an earnest 
application. It was altogether against her interest to suffer Scotland 
to become a province of France, into which situation it was apparently 
sinking. Hence, however little inclined by nature to encourage 
rebellion, she could not suffer the Congregation to be suppressed. 
Hitherto she had not gone further than the maintenance of a secret 
correspondence, and the transmission of that moderate remittance 
that had relieved the regent instead of the lords. But on the 27th 
of February, 1560, a treaty was regularly executed at Berwick, by 
which England bound herself to assist the Congregation in expelling 
the French from Scotland. An English fleet had been cruising off 
the Frith of Forth more than a month before, professedly despatched 
in pursuit of pirates, but really sent from an understanding with the 
Congregation, and exerting from the first a most auspicious influence 
over its affairs. On the 28th of March an English army actually 
entered Scotland,‘ and soon after effected a junction with the forces 
of the Congregation. The whole body then marched upon Leith, 
from which the queen regent, now broken in health, and devoured by 
anxiety, retired for greater security into the castle of Edinburgh.?® 
Elizabeth was not, however, very cordial in her contact with rebellion, 
and hence the confederates were annoyed by a constant exchange of 
communications between her agents and the queen dowager.® Thus, 
they could not look upon their position, in spite of the imposing atti- 
tude now given it by England, with unmingled confidence, and 
accordingly, on the 27th of April, they signed at Leith another bond, 
which was their last.’ 

§ 15. Their distrust of Elizabeth, however, proved unnecessary. It 
was her obvious interest to maintain them, and all the world soon saw 
that she meant to do so effectually. On the other hand, France 
became apprehensive of a protracted contest. The national finances 
appeared unequal to a distant war demanding the hazard and expense 
of a long sea-voyage; besides which, the Huguenot party at home 
left little opportunity for concerting measures to suppress a similar 


1 Cook, 2338. 

2 <The despiteful tongues of the wicked 
railed upon us, calling us traitors and here- 
tics; everyone proyoked another to cast 
stones at us, One eried, “Alas, that I 
might see;’’ another, “Fie, give adyertise- 
ment to the Frenchmen, that they may 
come, and we shall help, to cut the throats 
of these heretics.” And thus as the sword 
of dolour passed through our hearts, so were 
the cogitations and former determinations 


of many hearts then revealed ; for we never 
could have believed that our natural coun- 
trymen and women could have wished our 
destruction so unmercifully, and have so 
rejoiced in our adversity: God moye their 
hearts to repentance.’ Knox, 169, 

*) Knoxs 19s 

4 Cook, ii, 274. 

Ap. 4. Ibid, 280. 

Ibid, 284. : 
Knox, 196, 


a au 
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party abroad. Hence the French court became sincerely desirous of 
peace, and it was concluded at Edinburgh on the 6th of July, 1560.! 
The queen regent, Mary of Guise, did not live to see this termination 
of her anxieties. On the 10th of the preceding month, death released 
her from a position which she had, at one time, earnestly coveted, but 
which she must have Iong found all but intolerable? Her memory 
has been coarsely assailed by Knox, and undoubtedly she sought per- 
sonal objects, and relief under the difficulties of a very perplexing 
situation, by resorting to a policy often thought refined, but really 
not reconcileable with strict integrity. The worst part of it, although 
not the part most offensive to contemporaries, was unquestionably 
that subserviency to the Protestants, while she wanted them for her 
views upon the regency, and for her daughter’s French objects, which 
made them consider her as little else than one of themselves. Pro- 
bably she had no suspicion of any blemish to her character from such 
obliquities, but might consider them as the mere exigencies of a poli- 
tical position. In private life she certainly manifested a disposition 
highly amiable;* and the near approach of death, which generally 
brings out the best features of the human character, placed her in a 
light which bespoke the real Christian. At that awful period the 
Romish prejudices in which she had been reared, upon which her 
brothers built their fame, and which had given a colour to her whole 
life, lost much of their intensity, and she heard with complacency 
sound religious principles, even from Protestant lips.® At the same 
time, there can be no doubt that she died in the papal communion ;° 


1 Cook, ii. 804. The author pronounces to reformed opinions would not allow them 


‘this contest the most interesting in which 
Scotland was ever engaged.’ 

2 «The queen regent, partly out of sick- 
ness, and partly of displeasure, died in the 
castle of Edinburgh.’ Spotswood, 146. 

3 ‘The good opinion we had of her sin- 
cerity, not only caused us to spend our goods, 
and hazard our bodies at her pleasure, but 
also by our public letters written to that 
excellent servant of God, John Calyin, we 
did praise and commend her for excellent 
knowledge of God’s word, and goodwill 
towards the advancement of his glory; re- 
quiring of him, that by his grave counsel 
and godly exhortation, he would animate 
her grace constantly to follow that which 
godly she hadbegun. We did further sharply 
rebuke, both by word and writing, all such 
as appeared to suspect in her any venom 
of hypocrisy, or that were contrary to that 
opinion which we had conceived of her godly 
mind.’ Knox, 113. 

4 Cook, ii. 292. 

5 She desired to see some of the leading 
Protestants, and expressed to them her 
regret that her administration had been 
such as to make them seek foreign aid. 
They seem to have behaved as became Chris- 
tians and gentlemen, but their attachment 
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to let the opportunity slip, without recom- 
mending her to see one of their own minis- 
ters. She consented, and Willock was 
introduced, to whom she professed her 
belief in the essentials of Christianity, say- 
ing, howeyer, nothing, as it seems, inconsist- 
ent with Romanism. 

5 «Some say she was anointed of (after) 
the papistical manner, which was a sign of 
small knowledge of the truth, and of less 
repentance of her former superstition : yet 
however it was, Jesus Christ got no small 
victory over such an enemy. For, albeit, 
before she had avowed, that in despite of 
all Scotland, the preachers of Jesus Christ 
should either die or be banished the realm ; 
yet she was not only compelled to hear that 
Jesus Christ was preached, and all idolatry 
openly rebuked, and in many places sup- 
pressed, but also she was constrained to hear 
one of the principal ministers of the realm, 
and to approve the chief head of religion, 
wherein we dissent from all papists and 
papistry.’ (Knox, 199.) This laboured 
account, which is the fountain-head of the 
Protestant colouring commonly given to the 
last moments of Mary of Guise, really 
amounts to very little. It is pretty clear 
that the dying queen received extreme unc- 
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but her estimable qualities in private life, and the pious liberality 
of sentiment with which she encountered death, have effectually 
embalmed her memory in Scottish history.! 

§ 16. By the treaty in progress when she died, Protestant objects 
were thought to be secured. Yet it is remarkable, no express pro- 
vision for them was made, the commissioners having declined the 
subject. It was, however, stipulated that a certain number of noble- 
men should be chosen by the parliament, which was to meet in 
August, to lay before Mary and her husband what should appear 
advisable as to religion. This vague, or more probably evasive, clause 
was quite satisfactory to the Lords of the Congregation.? ‘The treaty 
left, in fact, Scotland pretty completely in their hands,? and Romish 
worship generally ceased, its ministers finding themselves quite un- 
protected, and all but universally obnoxious. On the other hand, 
Protestant services were performed wherever means for them were 
attainable. Thus most of the kingdom seceded openly and irre- 
trievably from the papal church. Nor were people anxious as to the 
future. The nation had embraced so completely reformed opinions, 
that it viewed a reference to parliament, as tantamount to their per- 
manent recognition. The convened estates, it was reckoned, could 
only echo the popular voice, and this had already sealed the condem- 
nation of Romanism.? 

§ 17. The parliament which so largely filled public expectation, 
met as arranged, on the 10th of July, but its deliberations were not 
actually to commence until the beginning of August. Its legality 
came first under discussion, no representative of the crown being 
present. On the other hand, however, there was the largest attend- 
ance of legislators ever known. The lesser barons, or gentry, had 
usually declined parliamentary duties, feeling them both uninterest- 
ing and expensive. But now they came in considerable numbers, 
and not, it is thought, without such an array of followers as had of 
late generally controlled discussion by a demonstration of physical 
force.’ A body of this kind was pretty sure to decide in favour of 
its own legality, but this was not done until after considerable debate.® 


tion. By ‘one of the principal ministers of 


4 M‘Crie’s Know, i, 327. 
the realm’ Willock seems to be meant, 


5 Cook, ii. 316. 


But he came to her by the advice, or it might 
be, importunity of the Protestant noblemen, 
with whom, unquestionably, she wished to 
speak from a desire to acknowledge her 
errors as a politician. To Willock she seems 
to have made no further concession, than to 
admit ‘that there is no salvation, but in and 
by the death of Jesus Christ.’ No well-in- 
formed Romanist would be likely to disclaim 
this doctrine, especially on the threshold of 
eternity. 

1 Abp. Spotswood charges Knox with 
gross misrepresentation and injustice in her 
case. 147. 

2 Cook, ii. 815. 

3 Russell, i, 223, 


§ ‘Although, from religious or political 
motives, some of the most considerable men 
of the country did not appear.’ Cook, ii. 
324. 

7 Russell, i. 229. The unusual attend- 
ants are there characterised as ‘the lower 
class of freeholders and commissioners of 
boroughs,’ Afterwards it is said, ‘Above a 
hundred of the lesser barons, as they were 
called, shaking off their wonted indifference, 
or parsimonious habits, repaired to the capi- 
tal, accompanied, there is reason to belieye, 
by a large band of adherents.’ 

8 Dr. Cook considers the legality of this 
parliament established by the treaty which 
stipulated that it should be assembled, and 
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At one of the earlier sessions was presented a petition from some of 
the leading Protestants, for the legal abolition of popery, and a re- 
formed establishment in its room: objects which are enforced by 
characterising the Romish clergy in the usual strain of libellous 
illiberality.' This was followed on the 17th of August by a Confes- 
sion of Faith, which is an elaborate statement of the opinions 
entertained by Knox and his party, but makes nearer approaches in 
some respects to the ancient landmarks of theology than the Presby- 
terianism of later times cordially approves. This new standard of 
national belief received the sanction of parliament, with little or 
nothing of inquiry or debate.? Several of the prelacy, both secular 
and regular, were, however, in their places, and one of them, at 
least, the primate, was far from deficient in professional information. 
Still, neither he nor any other of his bench said anything against 
this legislative transfer of the country to a rival church. Opposition 
might have seemed hopeless, but undoubtedly some show of it was 
required by a mere regard for appearances. Hence it hardly seems 
illiberal to surmise that interested motives had some weight in keep- 
ing the prelates mute. The abbots, it is considered, were tempted by 
the prospect of having their benefices converted into: temporal 
lordships, which they might succeed in retaining. Many of the 
bishops had families, and are said to have been bent upon enriching 
them by long leases, and alienations.4 However these things may be, 
it certainly is very little creditable to the Scottish prelacy, that, 
without changing its own theology, it should have left opposition to 
a different system wholly to three temporal peers; who alone, of all 
the individuals then in parliament, voted against the Confession of 
Faith. An assembly that so easily made this important innovation, 
could not be expected to treat Romanism with much mercy. The 
papal jurisdiction, accordingly, was abolished; acts in favour of the 
church were repealed; and mass was prohibited under penalty of 
confiscation, or bodily suffering, for the first offence ; of banishment, 
for the second; the third was made capital.® 

§ 18. The ancient ecclesiastical establishment of Scotland being 


by virtue of which both the French and 
English forces had actually been withdrawn. 
To this treaty Mary and her husband were 
parties. Hist. Ref. 1. 326. 

1 The document may be seen in Knox, 
206. 

2¢The Reformers in Scotland denied 
transubstantiation, but they admitted what 
they called a spiritual presence.’ (Cook, ii. 
363.) In this they followed Calvin, who 
(Inst. 1. iv. ¢. xvii. § 33,) maintains a spiri- 
tual manducation, and asserts this to be 
opposed, not to a true and real, but only to 
a carnal presence. Mr. M‘Gavin, the editor 
of Knox, also observes in his note on ¢. xxi. 
of the Confession of Faith (p. 216), ‘Here 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration is 
plainly stated.’ Calvin (Znsé. 1. iv. c, xvi. 


§ 4) teaches that regeneration is the thing 
figured by baptism. The whole Confession 
may be seen in Knox, p. 208. 

8 ‘After having been presented to the 
Lords of the Articles, it was publicly read 
in parliament, and it was upon a subsequent, 
day adopted with as little hesitation as if it 
had been a collection of intuitive truths. 
No questions were asked, no explanations 
were sought, and no sufficient time was 
given for trying it by the test of reason, or 
comparing it with Scripture. An Act was 
at once passed, by which it was solemnly 
pronounced to be the standard of Protestant 
belief in Scotland.’ Cook, ii, 332. 

4 Thnd. 333. 

5 Ibid. 334. 

§ Tbid, 336... ; 
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thus overthrown, and a new one erected in its place, a messenger was 
despatched to France to acquaint Mary and her husband with the 
change. On his arrival, he found himself charged with a most un- 
satisfactory errand. The French court no longer felt any embarrass- 
ment upon Scottish affairs. Its own army had been safely withdrawn 
from a dangerous position in the country. England had also removed 
her troops, and Elizabeth was complaining of the expense which she 
had sustained in keeping them in the field. It was, therefore, very 
doubtful, with such as weighed her cautious and parsimonious habits, 
whether she would soon move another army across the border, unless 
urged by some very powerful motive. Hence the Scottish sovereigns 
treated immediately the communication made to them with indignant 
contempt, and the bearer of it was upbraided with the acceptance of a 
commission that he ought to have been ashamed to undertake. It is un- 
deniable that the French court had sufficient grounds for assuming this 
attitude. The late parliament, it is true, though not holden by any 
express royal warrant, sate in virtue of a treaty to which the crown - 
was a party. It might be, therefore, in itself, a legal assembly: but 
the legality of its sweeping measures of ecclesiastical innovation was 
a very different question. The Accord, as the assent of the royal 
plenipotentiaries to the late assembling of parliament has been called, 
merely authorised that body to prepare a plan of religious pacification 
for the consideration of the crown. The legislative body, however, 
passed acts which wholly overthrew the ancient church establishment, 
and sent them over to France for the royal ratification.! This might 
very reasonably, under such circumstances, be denied: and although 
some of the Scottish leaders affected indifference, professing that the 
sovereign was consulted rather from customary form than from any 
weightier cause,’ yet, upon the whole, people became uneasy as they 
pondered the news from France.? While the Scottish public felt thus 
uncertain as to the future, Mary’s youthful husband unexpectedly 
died.* This occasioned general joy among her subjects, and with 
great reason. While Francis II. lived, his weak understanding fell 
completely under her direction. She again was guided by her uncles, 
the princes of Lorraine, who had long taken a deep interest in 
Scottish affairs, and were bigoted adherents of the Roman church. 
Now, the chief influence was transferred to her mother-in-law, 
Catharine de’ Medici, who had been violently jealous of Mary’s power 
over Francis, and who gained herself immediately a similar or greater 
power over Charles IX., the feeble child, that nominally reigned. 
Mere hatred of a long-envied daughter-in-law was sure to render 
Catharine careless of Scottish affairs, at least for a time. The Con- 
gregation, therefore, was fully justified in looking upon the death of 


: Russell, i. 233, _ need to believe it, if that ever he shall have 
‘All that we did was rather to show participation of the life everlasting.’ Knox, 
our dutiful obedience, than to beg of them 222. 
any strength to our religion, which from 3 Cook, ii. 344. 
God has full power, and needeth not the 4 Dec. 4, 1560. 
suffrage of man, but in so far as man has 
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Francis as most auspicious to its views. Had his life been prolonged, 
the able princes of Lorraine would have gradually found means, in 
all probability, for surmounting domestic difficulties, and bringing 
the power of France to bear efficiently upon the Scottish Oongrega- 
tion. ¢ 

§ 19. The Accord had allowed parliament to nominate twenty- 
four persons, from whom a council of twelve was to be chosen, by 
which the functions of government might be administered, until 
some other arrangement should be made by royal authority.2- The 
proposed committee of twelve seems actually to have been nominated 
for this purpose, although the crown stood aloof, and it meditated 
upon some plan for establishing the principles contained in the 
Confession of Faith, immediately that the legislature separated.? 
Five or six divines, one of whom was Knox, were appointed to pre- 
pare a system of ecclesiastical discipline for the national acceptance.‘ 
The labours of this body produced the First Book of Discipline, 
towards the close of 1560. In the January next following, Knox 
presented this Book to the convention which met in consequence of 
the French king’s death, requesting sanction for it from the national 
estates.° But his application was received with very little cordiality. 
Had he merely sought acquiescence in some form of polity conform- 
able to the Confession of Faith, he would have found no difficulty 
in obtaining ready attention. He knew, however, that ministers of 
religion must have adequate means of subsistence, like other men ; 
that a supply of them, completely qualified, could not be maintained 
without schools and colleges; and that poverty had large claims upon 
the endowments of religion. He was, moreover, no real enemy to 
that subordination of ministers, which ecclesiastical history showed to 
have ever prevailed in the church. He would not, indeed, broadly 
claim the establishment of an order of Protestant bishops. But he 
did this indirectly, by prescribing the appointment of Superintend- 
ents; a feature in his system which has proved sorely embarrassing 
to Presbyterians of later times. For these various purposes he pro- 


1 Robertson, ii. 38. 

2 The treaty of Edinburgh stipulated, 
‘that, during the queen’s absence, the ad- 
ministration of government should be vested 
in a council of twelve persons, to be chosen 
out of twenty-four named by Parliament, 
seven of which council to be elected by the 
queen, and five by the Parliament.’ 
Robertson, ii. 26. 

8 Knox merely says, ‘The Parliament 
dissolved ; consultation was had, how the 
kirk might be established in a good and 
godly policy, which by the papists was 
utterly defaced.’ (223.) Dr. Russell as- 
cribes this ‘consultation’ to the council of 
twelve, whom the convention of states had 
been pleased to nominate, in virtue of the 
Accord, or concessions, so often mentioned. 
(i. 236.) Dr. M‘Crie ascribes it to ‘the 
Privy Council.’ (Knox, ii. 4.) Dr. Cook to 


‘the Council in Scotland.’ Hist. Ref. ii. 3465. 

4 Knox names only five, but Dr. Russell 
six, inserting Willock, of whom Knox says 
nothing. 

5 Cook, iii. 34. 

® «Calderwood, Petrie, and some other 
writers of later date, have taken infinite 
pains to represent the appointment in 
question’ (that of superintendents) ‘as 
merely introductory to the more perfect 
system of parity by which it was at length 
succeeded.’ (Russell, i. 245.) ‘That Knox 
had not that abhorrence of episcopacy, 
which, soon after his days, was unhappily 
introduced into Scotland by men who dis- 
regarded, or denied his fundamental prin- 
ciple, 1s very apparent.’ (Cook, ii. 384.) 
Robertson rather encourages the notion 
that Knox adopted the episcopal principle 
from views merely temporary. ‘On the 
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posed to provide, by means of the ecclesiastical revenues immemorially 
belonging to the national church, Nor was he contented with 
claiming such estates alone as had endowed the seculars. Monastic 
and chantry property were also to swell the fund for maintaining 
religion, learning, and poverty.!| Nothing could be more offensive to 
the Lords of the Congregation than claims like these. Their cherished 
authorities, Knox and his fellows, were immediately painted in dis- 
paraging and ridiculous colours. Hitherto, their suggestions had 
been ardently re-echoed as deeply religious and nobly patriotic. Now 
these admired preachers were sneeringly described as liable to be 
carried away by devout imaginations.” Knox really appears to have 


first introduction of his system, Knox did 
not deem it expedient to depart altogether 
from the ancient form. Instead of bishops 
he proposed to establish ten or twelve su- 
perintendents in different parts of the 
kingdom. These, as the name implies, 
were empowered to inspect the life and doe- 
trine of the other clergy. They presided 
in the inferior judicatories of the church, 
and performed several other parts of the 
episcopal function. Their jurisdiction, 
however, extended to sacred things only ; 
they claimed no seat in Parliament, and 
pretended no right to the dignity or re- 
venues of the former bishops.’ (Hest. Scott. 
ii. 43.) This representation of Knox’s 
views is evidently fallacious. Undoubtedly, 
while engaged in his study upon the scheme 
for a new system of ecclesiastical polity, he 
did not see thoroughly the selfishness of 
his chief lay supporters, but an observer so 
keen could not have overlooked man’s 
natural eupidity. Had he, therefore, merely 
sought temporary expediency, he was likely 
to have thought of nothing so soon as a 
formal confirmation of existing acquisitions 
from the church, and an opening for new 
confiscations, He was, however, acquainted 
with ecclesiastical history; he must have 
known something of the unreasonableness 
to which ministers are liable from persons 
not of their own order, and he felt press- 
ingly the necessity of placing the ministry 
upon a permanent and respectable footing. 
‘It is remarkable too, that the compilers of 
the Book of Discipline were distinguished 
by prelatical principles to the end of their 
days. Winram, for example, died superin- 
tendent of Strathern; Willock was superin- 
tendent of the West; Spotswood was many 
years a superintendent, and as we learn 
from his son, the ecclesiastical historian, 
continued hostile to Presbyterian parity; 
Douglas became archbishop of St. Andrew’s ; 
and Row was one of the three who after- 
wards defended the cause of diocesan epis- 
copacy at the conference appointed by the 
General Assembly in 1675.’ (Russell, i, 
240.) Spotswood was admitted superin- 


tendent of Lothian so early as March 9, 
1561, that is, within about two months of 
the presentation of the Book of Discipline 
to the Conyention. 

1 «And because we know that the tenth 
reasonably taken, as is before expressed, 
will not suffice to discharge the former ne- 
cessity; we think that all things doted to 
hospitality, and annual rents both in burgh 
and land pertaining to the priests, chanter- 
ries, colleges, chapellanries, and the friaries 
of all orders, to the sisters of the Seenes, 
[i.e. of St. Catherine of Sienna,| and such 
others, be retained still in the use of the 
kirk or kirks within the towns and parishes 
where they are doted.’ First Book of Disci- 
pline, ch. 8. M‘Gavin’s Knoz, 504. 

2 «Some approved and willed the same 
to have been set forth as a law; others per- 
ceiving their carnal liberty and worldly 
commodity somewhat impaired thereby, 
grudged, insomuch that the name of the 
Book of Discipline became odious unto 
them. Every thing that repugned to their 
corrupt affections was termed in their 
mockage, devout imaginations. The cause 
we have before declared; some were licen- 
tious, some had greedily gripped the pos- 
sessions of the kirk, and others thought 
they would not lack their part of Christ’s 
coat: yea, and that before that ever he was 
hanged, as by the preachers they were often 
rebuked. The chief great man that had 
professed Christ Jesus, and refused to sub- 
scribe to the Book of Discipline, was the 
lord Erskine; and no wonder, for besides 
that he has a yery Jezebel to his wife, if 
the poor, the schools, and the ministry of 
the kirk had their own, his kitchen would | 
want two parts and more of that which he 
now unjustly possesses. Assuredly, some 
of them have wondered how men that 
profess godliness could of so long continu- 
ance, hear the threatenings of God against 
thieves, and against their houses, and 
knowing themselves guilty of such things 
as were openly rebuked, and that they never 
had remorse of conscience, neither yet in- 
tended to restore any thing of that which 
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been so far deluded, as to have given his noble supporters credit for 
a degree of disinterestedness, which certainly was in very few of them, 
and which, in fact, is far from abundant in human nature. He 
bitterly upbraided a selfish spirit, already revelling in church plunder, 
and eagerly appetent of more, which would bind ministers down to 
hopeless, crippling poverty, overlook the claims of learning, and leave 
indigence to the niggardly conscience of precarious charity. Stung 
by his reproaches, or fearing to weaken their party, several of the 
leading Protestants signed the Book of Discipline within a few days 
of its virtual rejection by the convention, as an earnest of their dis- 
position to make it the basis of a national establishment at some 
future period.' Yet even this adhesion handled pecuniary questions 
in a very cautious manner. Some of the ancient clergy had joined 
the reformers. The subscribers to the Book limit their approbation 
of it by a condition, that these dignitaries should enjoy their benefices 
during life, and make provision out of them for the people’s religious 
wants.” In the question of money, indeed, Knox had the mortifica- 
tion to find himself powerless. Great men applauded heartily and 
vociferously when his eloquence opened any prospect of an increase 
to their estates. He was a mere heated fanatic when talking of 
irregular acquisitions to be surrendered, and visions of approaching 
gain to be foregone. 

§ 20. However disappointed the reformed preachers might have 
been by the selfish opposition of their more distinguished supporters, 
their own condition remained so uncomfortably indigent, that they 
could not let agitation subside. They were, besides, under consider- 
able apprehension of reviving energy in the Romish party. The 
young queen’s arrival in Scotland might soon be expected, and of 
her good-will to befriend the religion in which she had been bred, 
there was no question. The Romanists, accordingly, were every- 
where in higher spirits, boasting that better times were at hand, and 
that rebellious heresy was fast approaching the penalty so richly 
deserved. These combined causes of uneasiness occasioned an address 
to the council and to the convention of estates, for the destruction of 
all monuments of idolatry, the punishment of open professors of 
popery, the maintenance of ministers, and criminal proceedings 
against despisers or abusers of the sacraments. Whatever difficulties 
might be in the way of some among these requests, there was none 


long they had stolen and reft. There were 
none within the realm more unmerciful to 
the poor ministers than they were that had 
the greatest rents of the kirks. But in 
that we have perceived the old proverb to 
be true, Nothing can suffice a wretch, and 
again, The belly has no cars.’ Knox, 223. 
1 Jan. 27, 1561. Jbid. The Convention 
did not formally reject the Book of Disci- 
pline: it adjourned the consideration of it, 
‘probably, as the gentlest way of rejecting 
it; and it was not till after this assembly 
was dissolved, that the noblemen and gen~ 


tlemen, whose names have been published, 
subscribed. They subscribed, however, not 
in their individual capacity solely, for the 
above declaration is entitled an act of 
secret council, and hence the Book of Dis- 
cipline had the authority of the executive 
power in Scotland.’ Cook, iii. 37. 

2 «Yet even while they thus far gratified 
the compilers of the Book of Discipline, it 
may be concluded, from the declaration 
which they annexed to it, that they had not 
lost sight of the patrimony of the church.’ 
Lid. 
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against the first. The whole, accordingly, received a formal assent," 
and a commission was issued, assigning to particular persons of dis- 
tinction, districts for purgation from monuments of idolatry.” This 
authority, so palatable to peer, burgher, and peasant, received prompt 
and more than complete attention.? The entire mass of Scottish 
monastic erections was now stripped and ruined. Wanton mischief 
did much of the work, but a sordid spirit of spoliation was busy also. 
Timber, lead, bells, and moveable property of various descriptions, 
were purloined, or put up to sale. Even tombs were rifled. Many 
articles, however, which, though intrinsically valuable, that age had 
not learned to value, were treated as useless lumber. This was the 
ordinary fate of books and registers, which, with Vandalic stupidity, 
were seldom thought fit for anything but to feed the flames. In 
behalf of this infamous crusade against the noblest works of art that 
Scotland had to boast, the English precedent under Henry VIII. is 
not unfairly pleaded.2 But it was a bad example to follow. There 
might be good reason, and there were, in both countries, for suppress- 
ing monachism. For devastating its noble monuments, plundering 
its moveable appliances, and seizing its fixed estates, the principal 
reasons, in either case, undoubtedly, were the popular appetite for 
playing with destruction, an eagerness for petty plunder in those 
whose avarice could gain no higher range, and a sordid eye to their 
own permanent advantage, in the leaders of a party, or the minions 
of a court. 

§ 21. This miserable havoc was hardly completed when Mary, 
queen of Scots, again trod her paternal shore. She came with a store 
of very good advice, and with an evident inclination to follow it. 
Nor would her presence have failed of operating most injuriously 
upon Protestantism, if she could have stooped to the temporary base- 
ness of pretending some regard for it, or even to that of wholly 
ceasing from the open profession of Romanism.’? Men are so smitten 
by the smiles of those who dispense pecuniary favours, and by the 
contact with grandeur, that persons with such advantages, or seeming 
advantages, at command, have means of compassing ends which are 
altogether above the reach of the world generally. But then such 
means, to be rendered completely available, require occasionally the 
deepest dissimulation, and a perfect mastery over that pride which 
lurks at the bottom of almost all human hearts, and naturally takes 
a very vigorous hold upon those who are by station most tempted to 
it. Mary’s early Scottish policy exemplified these observations. 
There can be no doubt that she abhorred the Protestant leaders, but 
she showed every disposition to conciliate them and to respect their | 


1 Knox, 287. © ‘ The lords of the council, 8 «The intention of the council, how- 
yielding to the pressure of circumstances, ever, was much exceeded, bid. 61. 
and probably hoping that they would after- 4 Russell, i, 257. 
wards find some pretext for rendering their 5 Cook, iii. 50. 
petition nugatory, passed an act granting all S Aug. 19, 1561, after an absence of 
that was required.’ Cook, iii. 49, nearly thirteen years. Robertson, ii. 57. 


2 Ibid, 50. 7 Cook, iii. 62. 
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opinions. This conduct from their own sovereign, who also was queen 
dowager of the most refined and opulent of European nations, ope- 
rated immediately and violently upon the rude Lords of the Congre- 
gation. One of them, newly come to wait upon her, and inveighing 
in the usual strain against idolatry, was told by a zealot of his party 
that his ardour would be likely to cool, when he had been ‘sprinkled 
with court holy water.’' It was Mary’s determination to indulge 
herself openly from the first with lustral water and the like, that 
marred her policy. She disclaimed an intention to control the 
religious habits of her subjects by a proclamation, which authorised 
the reformed worship, and forbade the Romish,? but she very reason- 
ably claimed liberty to regulate her own chapel, and she had either 
too much spirit or too much principle, or both, to suppress this claim, 
until skilful time-serving should have rendered it impregnable. On 
the contrary, she attended mass on the first Sunday after her arrival 
in Edinburgh. It was not intended for any ostentatious service, but 
it was not celebrated without a threatening demonstration to prevent 
it, or without agitating the town with a subsequent storm of intole- 
rant indignation.* Undeterred by this opposition, Mary proceeded in 
the regular profession of her religion, but her subjects were equally 
persevering in their avowals of a disposition to treat attendance ot 
mass as a capital offence; and thus her increasing influence over the 
nobles was rapidly counteracted by the decrease of their own popu- 
larity. The grinding poverty in which the Protestant ministers were 
kept, probably, added to the hopelessness of an accommodation.! 
Men who were debarred wholly from the indulgences of life, and 
could hardly command its necessaries, but had, at the same time, a 
prodigious influence over the populace, were not likely to pine in 
silence, while others who had gained fortune by their means, were 
adding to it the cheering sunshine of court favour. Hence the 


1 Cook, iii. 69. 

2 Aug. 31, Cook, iii. 67. 

3 ‘Nothing was understood but mirth 
and quietness till the next Sunday, which 
was the 24th of August, when preparation 
began to be made for that idol, the mass, 
to be saidin the chapel. Which perceived, 
the hearts of all the godly began to bolden ; 
and men began openly to speak, shall that 
idol be suffered again to take place within 
this realm? It shall not. The lord Lind- 
say, their but master, with the gentlemen of 
Fife, and others, plainly cried in the close, 
The idolater priest shall die the death, ac- 
cording to God’s law. One that carried the 
candle was evil afraid; but then began 
flesh and blood to show the self. There 
durst no papist, neither yet any that came 
out of France, whisper: but the lord 
James, the man whom all the godly did 
most reverence, took upon him to keep the 
chapel door. His best excuse was, that he 
would stop all Scotsmen to enter into the 
mass ; butit was, and is sufficiently known, 


that the door was kept that none should 
have entrance to trouble the priest; who, 
after the mass, was committed to the pro- 
tection of Lord John of Coldingham, and 
Lord Robert of Holyrood-house, who then 
were both Protestants, and had communi- 
cated at the table of the Lord. Betwixt 
them, too, was the priest conveyed to his 
chamber; and so the godly departed with 
grief of heart, and at afternoon repaired 
to the abbey in great companies, and gaye 
plain signification, that they could notabide, 
that the land, which God by his power had 
purged from idolatry, should in their eyes 
be polluted again.” Knox, 248. 

4 «The teachers, who swayed the minds 
of their countrymen, were most unwisely 
left to depend upon the precarious and 
scanty benevolence of men whose eagerness 
to enrich themselves and their families, had 
contributed no less powerfully than their 
regard for religious truth, to decide their 
attachment to the reformation. Cook, 
lil. 97, 
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country daily resounded with warnings against the disgrace and 
danger of suffering idolatry in any quarter.'| As an expedient for 
gaining some degree of peace, Mary unhesitatingly consented? to 
an indirect but formal recognition of the Protestant ministers. Her 
own pecuniary resources, like those of her predecessors generally, 
were found miserably inadequate to the exigencies of her station. 
It was proposed to recruit the royal exchequer, by taking one-third 
of the ecclesiastical revenues, the several incumbents being allowed 
to retain the remaining two-thirds. The gross estimated produce of 
this royal third was an annual revenue of nearly fifty thousand 
pounds,? a sum in that age and country of no mean importance: 
but out of it the crown was to provide stipends for the Protestant 
ministers. Their body was thus doubly satisfied. It had some 
prospect of independence, and it obtained, even from an unfriendly 
sovereign, something like an acknowledged station in the country. 
Nor had the Romish incumbents any great cause for dissatisfaction. 
Two-thirds of their incomes were placed upon a footing of greater 
security than had latterly been a matter of safe calculation, and they 
were relieved from that prospect of maintaining their Protestant 
rivals, with which they were threatened at the beginning of the 
year, by those distinguished persons who subscribed the Book of 
Discipline. It was, however, these noble individuals themselves, 
and other leaders of their party, who were found ultimately the chief 
gainers by the arrangements now made. The ecclesiastical property 
which they had succeeded in getting into their possession during the 
late troubles, was confirmed to them, and thus a legal title was given 
to estates, which really came into their hands as the mere prize of 
dexterous rapacity.* 

§ 22. The Protestant ministers had no such good fortune. Arrange- 
ments were made by a committee of council, for providing them with 
suitable stipends, but these were upon a very slender scale,® and 
were, besides, most irregularly paid.6 Hence their discontent still 
showed itself in violent attacks upon the mass, which was represented 
as not only impious in itself, but also as a cloak and protection for 
the foulest immoralities.’7_ The nobility generally would not sanction 


1¢The malediction of God, that has 
stricken, and yet will strike, for idolatry.’ 
Knox, 248. 

2 Cook, iii. 102. This was in December 
1561. Knox admits the ease by which this 
concession was gained, saying of those, 
whom he calls ‘the queen’s flatterers,’ 
that ‘the rod of impiety was not then 
strengthened in her and their hands, and 
so began they to practise how they should 
please the queen, and yet seem somewhat 
to satisfy the faithful.’ 258, 

3 Cook, iii. 107. 

4 Ibid. 109. 

5 «To many of them a hundred merks, 
a little more than five pounds, were allotted, 
to none morethan three hundred merks, and 


the whole annual expense of the establish- 
ment of the Protestant church in Scotland, 
with the exception of a separate allowance 
to four of the superintendents, and to 
Knox, exceeded very little the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds.’ bid. 107. 

& «The poor ministers, readers, and 
exhorters, cried out to the heavens, as their 
complaints in all assemblies do witness, 
that neither were they able to live upon the 
stipends appointed, neither could they get 
payment of that small thing which was 
appointed,’ Knox, 262. 

7 Supplication to the queen and council 
from the kirk-assembly, Midsummer, 1562. 
Ibid, 271. : 
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any interference with the queen’s liberty of conscience, and this 
point, accordingly, was conceded.!_ Knox and the other preachers, 
however, were scandalized, taunting their patrician adherents with an 
interested connivance at idolatry, giving insolent hints of resistance,? 
and professing to believe that heavenly wrath must soon ‘strike the 
head and the tail, the inobedient prince and the sinful people.’ ® 
But Mary acted with so much prudence that all this violence daily 
lost ground. She did, indeed, as her position became better established, 
venture upon a more conspicuous profession of Romanism, an exer- 
cise of her discretion which occasioned some disturbances. At the 
same time, she would not venture, upon cool reflexion, to infringe 
the terms of the proclamation issued within a few days of her return, 
and suffer any open celebration of Romish rites out of her own 
chapel. When, accordingly, delusive appearances of a change in 
their favour had emboldened the primate, and a few other clergymen, 
at Easter, 1563, to attempt a revival of the prohibited mass, for 
which some of them were promptly apprehended by their neighbours, 
she consented, after a little hesitation, to have them prosecuted and 
imprisoned.® It was impossible to prevent a sedative effect from so 
much discretion, in spite of the violence of a popular zeal against 
popery, the precarious condition of a poverty-stricken Protestant 
clergy, and rooted habits of rebellion in a large portion of the 
nobility. Had Mary, therefore, been a mere politician, it is hardly 
doubtful that she might have eventually succeeded in improving the 
situations both of herself and her religion. But as a woman she was 
highly indiscreet at best. Soon after her unhappy marriage with 
Darnley, the royal authority seemed likely to gain ground, which 
caused some peers openly to attend mass, and friars were allowed to 
preach onee more. On Rizzio’s murder,’ Romish hopes were finally 
overclouded. The lords, who had been once so long supreme in the 
national affairs, but latterly were exiles in England, returned into 
their country,® and soon after were pardoned. Mary’s infamous 
marriage with Bothwell® restored all their former importance, and a 
new alliance with the preachers effectually confirmed it. She never 
would ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, or formally recognise the 
Protestant religion otherwise than as a temporary system which 
awaited parliamentary examination. Bothwell, however, sought 
popular support by gaining her assent to a legislative act which ex- 
empted Protestants from legal harm.'° This great advantage to the 


1 At a conference of some eminent * Supphiation: wt supra. 
laymen and ministers, seemingly, in No- 4 Cook, 111. 91. 
vember, 1561. Knox, 255. 5 Knox, 287. 


2 ¢ Albeit that nothing be more odious 6 Ibid. 389. Cook, iii, 2138. This was 
to them than tumults and domestical dis- about the close of 1565. ; 
cords, yet will men attempt the uttermost, 7 March 9, 1566. Robertson, ii. 162, 
before that in their own eyes they behold 8 March 10, 1566. Jdid. 158. 
that house of God demolished, which, with ® May 16, 1567. Zid. 218. 
travail and danger, God hath in this realm 10 In the parliament opened April 14, 
erected by them,’ Supplication: wisupra, 1567. Ibid. 205, 
272. 
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reformed cause was only the prelude to still greater. The queen’s 
personal indiscretions placed Protestantism in a posture to demand 
all that it desired. The government, accordingly, established on her 
forced abdication,’ made immediately the concessions which she had 
perseveringly and skilfully eluded? The regent Murray’s first 
parliament gave them legal validity, re-enacting all the religious 
provisions of the celebrated convention of 1560; that bold body 
which was empowered by the treaty of Edinburgh to lay a plan of 
ecclesiastical reform before the sovereign, and which, instead, pre- 
sented statutes abolishing popery, and establishing Protestantism, for 
the royal assent.3 These, it was true, had been ever since the law of 
Scotland, and had ordinarily been respected by none more strictly, 
except so far as her own household was concerned, than by Mary 
herself. But her legislative assent was never given to them, and 
there could be no doubt of her intention to set them aside, on the 
first opportunity, as mere usurpations, illegally forced upon a reluc- 
tant sovereign, which really was very much their character. It was, 
therefore, a point of the utmost importance gained by Protestantism 
when these provisions were formally admitted into the national 
statute-book. This finally established the Scottish reformation. Its 
confession of faith now became legally the national standard of be- 
lief, and Romanism was no longer kept down by the mere force of a 
proclamation, which the sovereign must have been anxious to retract. 
It could not be openly professed without the commission of a 
statutable offence. 

§ 23. Again, however, the reformed preachers found a wide differ- 
ence between the agitation of pecuniary questions on their own 
behalf, and on that of their aristocratic supporters. These latter 
entered heartily into the propriety of converting estates from Romish 
uses to their own, but they never could see the propriety, or even 
justice, of surrendering anything from such acquisitions to the 
humbler labourers, by whose popularity they had been so much 
benefited. The cries, therefore, of distress, which incessantly 
sounded from the houses of ministers, were even now, in the final 
triumph of their cause, met by a very imperfect measure of relief.4 
It is thought that the regent Murray would have gladly treated his 
clerical friends with greater liberality. But his friends who bore the 
sword would hear nothing of interference with land or tithe, now 
passed, though most irregularly, from the Church to themselves.5 


1 July 24, 1567. Robertson, ii. 240. the assembly of the church, which met this 


2 July 26,1567. The demands were trans- 
mitted on that day, seemingly, from the gene- 
ral assembly to the confederated lords, with 
whom were associated many gentlemen, and 
commissioners from boroughs. The whole 
body unhesitatingly assented. Cook, iii. 289. 

8 The parliament, which thus established 
the Scottish reformation, met Dee. 15, 1567. 
Ibid. 302. 

4 «But notwithstanding their known in- 
digence, and the warm remonstrances of 


year, the parliament did nothing more for 
their relief than prescribe some new regu- 
lations concerning the payment of the 
thirds of benefices; which did not produce 
any considerable change in the situation of 
the clergy.’ Robertson, ii. 250. 

° “The regent, however desirous he was 
to gratify the preachers, and to redeem the 
pledge, which his party had given to them, 
found, that in the infancy of his adminis- 
tration, this was impossible; that the at- 
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Hence all that could be obtained from parliament for the poverty- 
stricken preachers was, that the whole thirds, formerly paid into the 
exchequer, should henceforth be paid to collectors nominated by 
themselves, with an undertaking that they were to receive their 
arrears.' This-arrangement was, however, treated as a temporary 
compromise; intended only to last until the Protestant establishment 
could gain full possession of the tithes, which were claimed as its 
legal patrimony, and admitted to be such in the body of the statute. 

§ 24. Of the Scottish reformation thus brought to a close,? it is 
observed, with just exultation, that it was a mighty change unstained 
with blood. Knox and his friends were, indeed, ever talking that 
‘the idolater must die the death;’ in other words, that attendance 
at mass must be treated as a capital offence. But happily, want 
of power, or other restraining circumstances, caused all this demon- 
stration of sanguinary intolerance to evaporate in ferocious menace. 
In some respects, however, Scotland shows far from advantageously 
in the course of her emancipation from Rome. Her principal re- 
former, Knox, though possessed of many very valuable qualities, was 
so vain, rough, intolerant, and overbearing, that even the rudeness of 
the age in which he lived can scarcely find a sufficient excuse for 
him. Still, he must be ranked among great men. He had a lofty 
contempt of danger and compromise, which were incalculably service- 
able in the struggle that owed success principally to his master-mind. 
Nor was he possessed by that disregard of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
which eventually prevailed in Scotland. On the contrary, though 
coming to the struggle as a simple presbyter, and ever in active 
opposition to the whole prelacy, he would not venture to overthrow 
the old system completely; but by parcelling out the country among 
superintendents, he laid an intelligible foundation for a reformed 
diocesan episcopacy. Nor should it be forgotten that his theological 
views were not so widely at variance with established authority as 
those that have since generally prevailed among his followers. Nor 
had he that antipathy to liturgical forms which afterwards became so 
characteristic of his countrymen. On the contrary, it seems to have 
been the practice, at the outset of the Scottish reformation, to read 
king Edward’s English service-book.* Subsequently, the Genevan 
liturgy was used.° 


tempt would exasperate his enemies, and 
would eyen sow dissension among the 
steadiest of his friends.’ Cook, iii. 396. 

1 Cook, ili. 397. The act provides, that 
the remainder of the thirds, after paying 
the ministers, should be applied to the use 
of the king. The ministers appear to have 
been satisfied with this arrangement, 
MCrie’s Knox, ii. 161. 

2 Dec. 29, 1567. Cook, iii, 309. 

3 [bid. 316. 

4 Jbid. ii. 35, 36. 

5 Ibid. iii. 137. ‘It is worthy of re- 
mark, too, that during this period, the 


worship of the Church was chiefly litur- 
gical, and that the service used for several 
years after the reformation was the Prayer- 
book of Edward VI. In 1557, as has 
already been noticed, the Lords of the Con- 
gregation ordained, that, in every parish, 
the Common Prayer should be read weekly 
on Sunday, and other festival days, with 
the lessons of the Old and New Testament. 
A similar injunction is repeated in the first 
Book of Discipline: Jn great towns we 
think it expedient that every day there be 
either sermon, or Common Prayer, with 
some exercise of reading the Scriptures. It 
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§ 25. The principal misfortune of the Scottish reformation was its 
progress throughout in opposition to the crown, the functions of 
which were, indeed, almost completely suspended by it.’ This gave 
it a suspicious tinge of politics, and occasioned several evils which a 
friendly executive would have restrained, or prevented. The Lords 
of the Congregation wore very much the aspect of rebellious leaders, 
their adherents repeatedly came forward as destructive, riotous mobs. 
Answerable to these appearances were many things actually done. 
The great men were shamefully greedy and tenacious of church- 
plunder, their followers were often stimulated by a vulgar appetite 
for petty spoil and wanton mischief. Precedents in England and 
elsewhere may be fairly pleaded, as they are, to palliate these un- 
pleasing fruits of a mighty struggle for a purer faith; but Scotland 
earried them to an excess, because her efforts for emancipation from 
Rome were essentially rebellious movements, wanting, therefore, the 
controlling hand of established power. It may be added, as some 
excuse for patrician rapacity, that the higher Scottish were all but 
incredibly poor.? As for the accounts of the riches possessed by the 
Romish priesthood, and of its deep moral depravity, they must be 
received as the interested testimony of enemies, and of enemies who 
had adopted an extreme austerity in estimating religious obligation. 
There can be no doubt, that an undue portion of the national wealth 
had passed in Scotland, as in all other countries of western Europe, 
to the church. But it is far from clear that a half-civilised country 
would suffer from such excess. It would not be the evil that is com- 
monly supposed, even in communities highly improved. On the 
contrary, properties open to merit, or good fortune, in every rank, 
are likely, under most circumstances, to serve the community at 
large, quite as much, or more, than if locked up within a narrow 
circle of private families. In ancient Scotland, as in every country 
similarly conditioned, there can hardly be a question, that the eccle- 
siastical estates were far more improved, and had produced a far 
larger proportion of public works to benefit and ornament the king- 


is not to be concealed, however, that the 
reformed preachers did not entirely restrict 
themselves to set forms; for while they 
recommended the use of the liturgy on 
those less solemn occasions, when they 
themselves, it may be presumed, did not 
officiate, they remarked, that on the day of 
public sermon we do not think the Common 
Prayer needful to be used, lest we should 
foster the people in superstition, who come 
to the prayers, as they come to the mass; or 
give them reason to think that those are no 
prayers which are conceived before and after 
sermon. It is clear, notwithstanding, that 
Knox individually continued to use a litur- 
gical service in the worship of God. He 
entertained objections to the English book, 
as it stood in the reign of the sixth Edward, 
and therefore employed the influence which 
he justly possessed over his brethren, to in- 


troduce, in place of it, the form used at 
Geneva, and which, in consequence, has 
been frequently called by his name, and 
also known by the title of the Old Scottish 
Liturgy.’ Russell, i, 254. 

1 Tid. p. 291. 

* «In the commencement of Mary’s 
reign, the poverty of the Scottish barons 
filled Sadler, the English ambassador, with 
amazement, He was constantly assailed 
by the most urgent petitions for pecuniary 
aid from his master; and when, from the 
decided part which the government at 
length took against Henry, he was instruct- 
ed to leave Edinburgh, and take up his 
residence with the noblemen attached to 
England, he replied, that it was impossible, 
for so mean were their houses, and so eon- _ 
fined their accommodations, that none of 
them could receive him.’ Cook, ii. 205, 
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dom, than the contiguous inheritances of gentlemen.’ As for morals, 
the ancient Scottish clergy naturally partook of that grossness which 
belonged to their age. Some of them, too, had considerable wealth, 
and of course, availed themselves of its indulgences, which commonly 
passes for a crime with austere tempers that have no such opportunity. 
Of incontinence they really seem to have been extensively guilty, 
but probably, neither they nor their contemporaries, entertained 
those just views of that vice which prevail in communities placing 
no restraints upon marriage.” Upon the whole, nothing could be more 
desirable, and even necessary, than the national repudiation of 
popery, because it is a false and pernicious system, based upon pagan- 
ism, injurious to intellectual progress, and adverse to genuine Chris- 
tianity ; but its expulsion owed something to calumny in most places, 
and in Scotland to rebellion also. Nor were those who effected it 
there, sufficiently regardful of catholic antiquity, in laying the 
foundations of a better system. Hence their immediate successors 
adopted innovations which seem to have been never contemplated by 
themselves. 


1 <The cathedrals, the chapels, the uni- lay dignitaries by whom they were suc- 
versities, and even the first public roads ceeded; to most of whom riches appeared 
and bridges, were due to the patriotism of only as the means of indiscriminate profu- 
the prelatical orders; who, if they did pos- sion, or of carrying on mutual hostilities,’ 
sess an undue share of wealth, applied it Russell, i, 278. 
assuredly with much more wisdom than the 2 Ibid. p. 280, 
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SECTION IL. 


THE GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


§ 1, Extension of the Christian church —§ 2. Zeal of the pontiffs in this respect— 
§ 3, Propagation of Christianity in India, Japan, and China—§ 4. Zeal of the Pro- 
testants on this subject—§ 5. The enemies of Christianity—§ 6. Advantages of the 
revival of learning —§ 7. The study of the Greek and Latin classics everywhere 
flourished—§ 8. The state of philosophy—§ 9. Mode of teaching theology—§ 10. Re- 
ligion purified, and morals reformed. 


§ 1. In extending the empire of Christ, the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
if we may believe their own historians, were equally active and suc- 
cessful.! Undoubtedly, some sort of knowledge of Christianity was 
carried by them to both North and South America, to a part of Africa, 
and to the maritime parts and islands of Asia, which were subjugated 
by their fleets. And a large number of the inhabitants of these 
regions, who had before been destitute of all religion, or were sunk 
in the grossest superstitions, ostensibly assumed the name of Christians. 
But these accessions to the Christian church will not be highly 
appreciated, or rather will be deplored, by those who consider that 
these nations were coerced, by barbarous and abominable laws and 
punishments, to abandon the religion of their ancestors; and that 
all were enrolled as Christians, who had learned to venerate immo- 
derately their stupid instructors, and to take part by gestures and 
words in certain useless rites and forms. Such a judgment has been 
pronounced, not merely by those whom the Roman church calls 
heretics, but also by the best and most solid members of the Roman 
community, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and others. 

§ 2. The Roman pontiffs, after losing a great part of Europe, 
manifested much more solicitude than before to propagate Christianity 
in other parts of the world. For no better method occurred to them, 
both for repairing the loss which they had sustained in Europe, and 
for vindicating their claims to the title of common fathers of the 
Christian church. Therefore, soon after the institution of the cele- 
brated society of Jesuits, in the year 1540, an especial charge was 


1 See, among many others, Jos. Fran. 
Lafitau’s Histoire des Découvertes et Con- 
quétes des Portugais dans le Nouveau Monde, 
iii, 420. He derives his accounts from the 
Portuguese writers. The other writers on 
this subject are enumerated by Jo, Alb. 
Fabricius, Lua Evangelii, &e., cap. 42, 43, 


48, 49. [A copious list of authors, who 

treat of both the civil and religious state 

of Spanish America in particular, may be 

seen prefixed to Dr. W. Robertson’s History 

ve ae Discovery and Settlement of America. 
i 
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laid upon it to train up a succession of suitable men, whom the 
pontifis might send into even the remotest regions as preachers of 
the religion of Christ. With what fidelity and zeal the order obeyed 
this injunction, may be learned from the long list of histories which 
describe the labours and perils encountered by vast numbers of its 
members while propagating Christianity among the pagan nations.! 
Immortal praise would undoubtedly belong to them, were it not 
manifest from unequivocal testimony, that many of them laboured 
rather to promote the glory of the Roman pontiff, and the interests 
of their own sect, than to serve Jesus Christ.2 It appears also, from 
authors of high credit and authority, that the Indians were induced 
to profess Christianity by the inquisition, established by the Jesuits 
at Goa in Asia, and by their arms and penal laws, rather than by 
their exhortations and reasonings.? This zeal of the Jesuits excited 
the emulation not only of the Franciscans and Dominicans, but like- 
wise of other religious associations, and led them to renew this almost 
neglected work of missions. 

§ 3. Among the Jesuits who took the lead in the arduous work of 
Missionaries, no one acquired greater fame than Francis Xavier, 
commonly called the apostle of the Indies. Possessing genius in no 
ordinary degree, and a very high degree of activity, he proceeded to 
the Portuguese East Indies, in the year 1542, and in a few years 
filled no small part both of the continent and the islands with a 
knowledge of the Christian religion, or rather, of the Roman. 
Thence he proceeded, in the year 1549, to Japan, and, with great 
celerity, laid the foundation of that very numerous body of Christians, 


In 1540, the king of 


1See Jo. Alb. Fabricius, Lux Hvangelii, 
&e. cap. xxxii. p. 550, &e. 

2 See Christ. Eberh. Weismann’s Ora- 
tio de Virtutibus et Vitiis Missionar. Ro- 
man. in his Oratt. Academica, p. 286, &c. 
[Compare also his Zntroduct. in Memorabilia 
Eccles. Histor, Sacre N, T. ii. 684, &e. 
Schl. | 

3 See the Hist, de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
li. 171, 207, &ec. 

4 Pope Benedict XIV., at the request of 
the king of Portugal, in 1747, conferred on 
Xavier the dignity and title of Protector of 
the Indies. See Lettres Edifiantes et Cu- 
ricuses des Missions Etrangeéres, t. xliii. Pref. 
p. xxxvi. &e. The body of Xavier was 
interred at Goa, and is there worshipped 
with the greatest devotion, he being en- 
rolled amongst the saints. A magnificent 
church is erected to him at Cotala in Por- 
tuguese India, where he is likewise devoutly 
invoked by the people. See the Lettres 
Edifiantes des Missions, iii. 85, 89, 203; 
y. 38-48; vi. 78. [Francis Xavier was a 
younger son of a respectable family in 
Navarre, and born about A.D. 1506. He 
was educated at Paris, where Ignatius 
Loyola found him, teaching with reputa- 
tion, and persuaded him to join his new 


VOL. II. 


society of Jesuits. 
Portugal requested some members of that 
society to be sent to his capital. Xavier 
and Simon Rodriguez were sent the next 
year: and from Lisbon, Xavier took ship, 
in 1641, for the East Indies, with the com- 
mission of papal legate and missionary. 
He arrived at Goa in 1542, and laboured 
with success in converting the natives, and 
reforming the lives of the Portuguese, for 
about seven years. During this period he 
travelled extensively in Hindostan, twice 
visited the pearl fishery on the coast of 
Ceylon, and made repeated and extensive 
voyages among the islands to the east of 
the bay of Bengal. At length, in 1549, he 
went to Japan, and there spent two years 
and a half, with no great success as a mis- 
sionary. He then returned to Goa, and 
immediately prepared for a mission to China. 
He arrived on the Chinese coast in the 
autumn of 1552, fell sick of a fever, and 
there expired. His remains were after- 
wards removed to Goa, and there interred. 
His life was written by the Jesuit Horatius 
Tursellinus, in vi. books, Rome, 1594, 12mo, 
See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch, seit der Re. 
Sort. ii. 652, &e. Tr.) 


ee 
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which flourished for many years in that extensive empire. After- 
wards, when attempting a mission to China, and already in sight of 
that powerful kingdom, he closed his life at the island of Sancian, in 
the year 1552. After his death, other missionaries of the order of 
Jesuits entered China; among whom the most distinguished was 
Matthew Ricci, an Italian; who so conciliated the favour of some of 
the chief men, and even of the emperor, by his great skill in mathe- 
matics, that he obtained, for himself and companions, liberty to 
explain the doctrines of Christianity to the people.” He, therefore, 
may justly be considered as the founder and chief author of the 
numerous body in China, which still worships Christ, though harassed 
and disquieted by various calamities.* 

§ 4. Those who had withdrawn themselves from the jurisdiction of 
the pontiffs, possessing no territories beyond the bounds of Europe, 
could attempt scarcely anything for the extension of the empire of 
Christ. Yet we are informed, that in the year 1556, fourteen mis- 
sionaries were sent from Geneva to convert the Americans to Christ.* 
But by whom they were sent, and what success attended them, is 
uncertain. The English, moreover, who near the close of the century 
sent out colonies to North America, planted there the religion which 


1 See the writers referred to by Jo. Alb. 
Fabricius, in his Lue KHvangelii, &e. e. 
xxxix. p. 677, &e. Add Jos. Fran. Lafi- 
tau’s Hist. des Découvertes et Conquétes des 
Portugais dans le Nouveau Monde, iii. 419, 
494; iv, 68, 102, &c. Aust. de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus, 1. 92, &e. 

2 Jo. Bapt. du Halde’s Description de 
?Hinpire de la Chine, ii, 84, Ge. ed. in 
Holland. 


8 That certain Dominicans had 


gone 
i=) 

into China before Ricci, is certain. See 

Lequien’s Oriens Christianus, 11, 1354. 


But these had effected nothing of import- 
ance. [Three Italian Jesuits, Matthew 
Rieci of Macerata in Ancona, Pasio of 
Bologna, and Roger a Neapolitan, after de- 
voting some years to the acquisition of the 
Chinese language in India, were by Alex- 
ander Vinignano, superintendent of the 
Jesuits’ mission at Macao, in 1582, attached 
toran embassy sent to a governor in China, 
Ricei was acute, learned, modest, of win- 
ning address, persevering and active. His 
knowledge of mathematics recommended 
him to the Chinese. He exhibited a map of 
the world, with which they were much 
taken. Connecting himself with the Bonzes, 
or idolatrous priests, he assumed their dress 
and manners, and studied under their euid- 
ance seven years. He then assumed the 
garb of a Chinese man of letters ; and wrote 
tracts on the Christian religion, and parti- 
cularly a catechism. Many persons of rank 
put themselves under his instruction, and 
he at length gathered a congregation of 
Christians. After twenty years’ labour he 


gained access to the emperor, to whom he 
presented pictures. of Christ and the virgin 
Mary, and a clock; and obtained liberty to 
visit the palace, with his associates, at 
pleasure. He now made converts very fast, 
from all ranks of the people. Siu, one of 
the principal mandarins, and his grand- 
daughter, Candida, with her husband, be- 
came converts, and themselves built thirty 
churches, in the provinces where they lived ; 
and assisted the missionaries to procure 
the erection of ninety more, besides forty 
chapels for prayer, in another province. 
They also caused numerous religious tracts 
to be printed, and translations of comments 
on the Scripture, and even the great Swmma 
of Thomas Aquinas. They gathered the 
foundlings, with which China abounded, 
and brought them up Christians. Ricci’s 
two companions, Pasio and Roger, were 
early recalled; but when he began to be 
successful, assistants were sent to him, who 
continued to labour after his decease, which 
took place in 1610. See Schroeckh’s Kir- 
a atte sett der Reform. ii. 677, S&e. 

as 

*Bened. Pictet’s Oratio de Tropheis 
Christi; in his Oratt. p. 670. I have no 
doubt that the celebrated admiral Coligni 
was the man who sent for these Genevan 
teachers to come to him into France. For 
that excellent man, in 1555, projected the 
sending of a colony of protestants to Brazil 
and America. See Charlevoix’s Histoire de 
la Nowvelle France, i. 22, &c. [and Thuanus, 
Historia Gencralis, lib. xvi. TPr.] 
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they themselves professed; and as these English colonies afterwards 
increased and gathered strength, they caused their religion to make 
progress among the fierce and savage tribes of those regions. I pass 
over the efforts of the Swedes for the conversion of the Finns and 
Laplanders, no small part of whom were still addicted to the absurd 
and impious rites of their progenitors. 

§ 5. There was no publie persecution of Christianity in this 
century. For those mistake the views and policy of the Mahu- 
medans, who suppose that the Turks waged war upon the Christians, 
in this age, for the sake of promoting their religion in opposition 
to that of Christ. But private enemies, both to all religion, and 
especially to the Christian, as many have represented, were lurking 
here and there in different parts of Europe; and they instilled their 
nefarious dogmas, both orally and in books, into the minds of the 
eredulous. In this miserable class are reckoned several of the peri- 
patetic philosophers who illumined Italy; in particular, Peter Pom- 
ponatius; and besides these, among the French, John Bodin, 
Francis Rabelais, Michael de Montaigne, Bonaventure des Perieres, 
Stephen Dolet, and Peter Charron; among the Italians, the sove- 
reign pontiff, Leo X., Peter Bembus, Angelus Politianus, Jordan 
Brunus, and Bernardin Ochin; among the Germans, Theophrastus 


Paracelsus, Nicholas Taurellus, 


1The reader may consult Jac. Fred. 
Reimann’s Hist. <Atheismi et Atheorum, 
Hildesh. 1725, 8vo. Jo. Fran. Buddeus, 
Theses de Atheismo et Superstitione, cap. 
i. Peter Bayle’s Dictionnaire Histor. et 
Crit. in various articles ; and others. [Pom- 
ponatius was born at Mantua in 1462, 
taught philosophy at Padua and Bologna, 
and died about 1526. In a treatise on 
the immortality of the soul, he denied that 
reason could decide the question; and main- 
tained that it was purely a doctrine of faith, 
resting on the authority of revelation. In 
a treatise on incantations, he denied the 
agency of demons in producing strange oc- 
currences; and explained the efficacy of 
relics, &c., by the influence of the imagina~ 
tion. In a tract on fate, freewill, and pre- 
destination, he declared himself utterly 
unable, satisfactorily, to solve the difficulties 
of the subject ; commented on the usual 
explanations; showed their insufficiency; 
and wished others to investigate the subject 
more fully. At the same time he pronounced 
the stoic and the Christian exposition of 
the subject the most plausible; and sub- 
mitted himself to the authority of the 
church, Many account him an atheist ; 
and the inquisition condemned his princi- 
ples. See Bayle’s Dictionnaire, art. Pom- 
ponace; and Stiudlin’s Gesch. der Moral- 
philosophie, p. 584. [Hallam’s Lit. Hist. 1. 
321, ed. 1855. Ed.]— John Bodin was a 
French jurist, civilian, and man of letters ; 
and died a.p. 1596, aged 67. His works were 


and others.! Nay, some tell us, 
numerous, consisting of translations of the 
Latin classics, law and political writings; 
and an unprinted dialogue between a catho- 
lic, a Lutheran, an indifferentist, a natu- 
ralist, a reformed, a Jew, and a Turk, on 
the subject of religion. He here appears a 
free-thinker. See Bayle, 1. c. art. Bodin. 
[Hallam, ii. 148. Hd.] — Rabelais was a 
great wit, and a distinguished burlesque 
writer. Born about 1500, he became a 
Cordelier, led a scandalous life, became a 
Benedictine, forsook the monastic life in 
1530, and studied physic; was employed 
as a physician, and librarian, by cardinal 
du Bellay; went to Rome, returned, and 
was curate of Meudon, from 1644, till his 
death in 1553. His works, consisting of 
his Pantagruel and Gargantua, are comic 
satires, full of the burlesque; and were 
printed in 5 vols. 8vo, Amsterd. 1715; and 
8 vols. 4to, ibid. 1741. His satire on the 
monks excited their enmity, and caused 
him trouble. But he does not appear to 
have been in speculation a deist, or a here- 
tic; though his piety may be justly ques- 
tioned.—Montaigne was a lrench nobleman, 
born in 15338, well educated in the classies 
at Bourdeaux; succeeded to the lordship of 
Montaigne in Perigord, and to the mayor- 
alty of Bourdeaux, where he ended his life, 
A.D. 1592, His great work is his Essays, 
often printed in 3 vols. 4to and 6 vols. 
12mo. He there appears to be sceptical in 
regard to scientific or philosophical morals ; 
but he was a firm believer in revelation, 
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that in certain parts of France and Italy, there were schools opened, 


from which issued swarms of such monsters. 


which he regarded as man’s only safe guide. 
See Stiiudlin, 1. c. p. 606, &c.—Des Pe- 
rieres was valet de chambre to Margaret, 
queen of Navarre, and was awit and a 
poet. A volume of his French poems was 
published after his death, which was in 1544. 
Before his death, he published in French a 
pretended translation of a Latin work en- 
titled, Cymbaluim Mundi, which consists of 
four dialogues, not very chaste, ridiculing 
the pagan superstitions in the manner of 
Lucian. See Bayle, 1. ¢. art. Perieres. 
[ Hallam, ii. 96. d.|—Dolet was a man of 
learning, though indiscreet and much in- 
volved in controversies. After various 
changes, he became a printer and a book- 
seller at Lyons; and haying avowed lax 
sentiments in religion, he was seized by the 
inquisition, and burnt, upon the charge of 
atheism, A.p. 1546, at the age of 37. What 
his religious opinions were, it is not easy to 
state. He professed to be a Lutheran. See 
Bayle, 1. ¢. art. Dolet, and Rees’s Cyclo- 
@dia. — Peter Charron was born at Paris, 
in 1541, studied and practised law several 
years, and then became a catholic preacher 
in very high estimation. He died at Paris, 
A.D. 1603. He was a philosophical divine, 
bold and sceptical. He did not discard 
revelation, yet relied more upon natural 
religion. His most noted work was De la 
Sagesse, in three books; first printed at 
Bourdeaux, in 1601. See Bayle, 1. ec. art. 
Charron; and Stiiudlin, 1. ¢. p. 612, &e. 
[ Hallam, ii. 460. Hd.]|—Leo X. was a man 
of pleasure, and gaye no evidence of genuine 
piety. Du Plessis, and other protestants, 
have reported remarks, said to have been 
made by him in his unguarded moments, 
implying that he considered the Christian 
religion a fable, though a profitable one; 
that he doubted the immortality of the 
soul, &c. See Bayle, l. ¢. art. Leo X., note 
(1.) p. 88.—Bembus was secretary to Leo 
X., a man of letters, a facetious companion, 
a poet, and historian. He also is reported 
to have spoken equivocally of a future 
state, and to have despised St. Paul’s 
Epistles, on account of their unpolished 
style. See Bayle, 1. ¢. art. Bembus and art. 
Melancthon, note (P). — Politian was a 
learned classic scholar in the preceding 
century, and is reported to have said that 
he never read the Bible but once, and he 
considered that a loss of time. He was 
also reported to haye given the preference 
to Pindar’s poems before those of David. 
On these rumours he has been classed 
among freethinkers. See Bayle, 1. ¢. art, 
Politien—Jordan Brunus was a Neapolitan 
freethinker. He attacked the Aristotelian 
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philosophy, and denied many of the plain 
truths of revelation. Driven from Italy 
for his impieties, he travelled and resided in 
Germany, France, and England; and re- 
turning to Italy, he was committed to the 
flames in 1600. See Bayle, art. Brunus.— 
Bernardin Ochin was an Italian, born in 
1487, at Sienna. He early became a Fran- 
ciscan, first of the class called Cordeliers, 
and then a Capuchin, of which last order 
he was the general from A.D. 1587—1542. 
He was now a very austere monk, and a 
distinguished preacher. But in 1541, meet- 
ing with John Valdes, a Spanish civilian, 
who had accompanied Charles V. to Ger- 
many, and there imbibed Lutheran senti- 
ments, Ochin was eonverted to the same 
faith. The change in his views soon be- 
came known; and he was summoned to 
Rome to give account of himself. On his 
way thither, he met with Peter Martyr, a 
man of kindred views, and they both 
agreed to flee beyond the reach of the 
papal power. They went first to Geneva, 
and thence to Augsburg, where Ochin pub- 
lished a volume of sermons, married, and 
lived from 1642 till 1547. From Augsburg 
both Ochin and Martyr were invited into 
England by Archbishop Cranmer, and were 
employed in reforming that country. But 
on the accession of queen Mary, in 1553, 
they were obliged to quit England. Ochin 
returned to Strasburg, and in 1555 went to 
Bale, and hence to Zurich, where he became 
pastor to a congregation of Italian protest- 
ants till 1563. He now published a volume 
of dialogues, in one of which he represented 
polygamy as lawful, in certain cases, and 
advanced some other opinions which gave 
offence. The magistrates of Zurich ban- — 
ished him from the canton. He retired to 
Bale in mid winter, and being refused an 
asylum there, he travelled with his family 
to Poland, where he met the like reception, 
and set out for Moravia; on his way, 
he and his family were taken sick, two sons 
and a daughter died; he reeovered go far 
as to pursue his journey, but died three 
weeks after at Slakow, a.p. 1564, aged 77. 
He is said to have impugned the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and the Antitrinitarians 
claim him as one of their sect. His works 
were all written in Italian, and consisted 
of six volumes of Sermons, Commentaries 
on the Epistles to the Romans and Gala- 
tians, a Treatise on the Lord’s Supper, 
another on Predestination and Free-will, 
&e. See Bayle, 1. ¢. art. Ochin.—Theo- 
phrastus, or as he called himself, Philippus 
Aureolus Theophrastus Paraeelsus Bom- 
bastus von Hohenheim, was a vain, un- 
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well acquainted with the state of those times will reject these state- 
ments in the gross; for all the persons that are charged expressly 
with so great a crime cannot be acquitted altogether. Yet, if the 
subject be examined by impartial and competent judges, it will 
appear that many individuals were unjustly impeached, and others 
merited only a slighter stigma. 

§ 6. That all the arts and sciences were in this age advanced to 
a higher degree of perfection, by the ingenuity and zeal of eminent 
men, no one needs to be informed. From this happy revival of 
general learning, the whole Christian population of Europe derived 
very great advantages to themselves, and afterwards imparted advan- 
tages to other nations, even to the remotest parts of the world. 
Princes and states, perceiving the vast utility of the advancing state of 
knowledge, were everywhere at much expense and pains to found and 
protect learned associations and institutions, to foster and encourage 
genius and talent, and to provide honours and rewards for literary 
and scientific men. From this time onward, that salutary rule took 
effect, which still prevails among the larger and better part of the 
Christian community, of excluding all ignorant and illiterate persons 
from the sacred office and its functions. Yet the old contest between 
piety and learning did not cease; for extensively, both among the 
adherents to the Roman pontiff and among his foes, there were 
persons,—good men perhaps, but not duly considerate,—who con- 
tended more zealously than ever, that religion and piety could not 
possibly live, and be vigorous, unless all human learning and _ philo- 
sophy were separated from it, and the holy simplicity of the early 
ages restored. 

§ 7. The first rank among the learned of that age was held by 
those who devoted themselves to editing, correcting, and explaining 
the ancient Greek and Latin authors, to the study of antiquities, to 
the cultivation of both those languages, and to elegant composition, 
both in prose and verse. There still exist numerous works that are 
the admiration of the learned, from which it appears that the finest 
geniuses in all parts of Europe prosecuted these branches of learning 
with the greatest ardour, and even considered the preservation of 
religion and civil institutions, and the very life of all solid learning, 
to depend on these studies. And though some of them might go too 
far in this thing, yet no candid man will deny that the prosecution of 
these studies first opened the way for the improvement of the 
minds of men, and rescued both reason and religion from bondage. 


sician of Mompelgard, who taught at Bale 


learned, but ingenious alchymist, physician, 
and philosopher of Switzerland, born in 
1493. Hetrayelled much, was a short time 
professor of physic at Bale, and died at 
Salzburg in 1541. He was the father of 
the sect of Theosophists, a sort of mystics, 
who pretended to derive all their knowledge 
of nature immediately from God. See 
Rees’s Cyclopedia and Schroeckh’s Kirchen- 
gesch. seit der Reform. iii. 145, &e, —Tau- 
rellus (Oechslein), a philosopher and phy- 


and Altorf, lived at a time when Aristotle 
reigned with boundless sway in all the 
universities; he ventured to correct some 
of Aristotle’s opinions concerning God, pro- 
videnee, the human soul, &c., and thus 
became embroiled with the friends of Aris- 
totle, and was suspected of atheism. But 
Dr. Feurlein has defended him, in a Dissert, 
Apologetica, See Schlegel’s note. Tr.] 
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§ 8. Those who devoted themselves principally to the study and 
improvement of philosophy, were indeed less numerous than the 
lovers of elegant literature; yet they formed a body neither small 
nor contemptible. They were divided into two classes. The one 
laboured to investigate the nature and truth of things by contempla- 
tion or speculation; the other recurred also to experiments. The 
former either followed after their guides and masters, or they struck 
out new paths by their own ingenuity and efforts. Those who fol- 
lowed masters either fixed their eye on Plato, to whom many now, 
especially in Italy, gave the preference, or they followed Aristotle. 
The professed followers of Aristotle, again, were greatly divided 
among themselves. For, while many of them wished to preserve the 
old method of philosophizing, which was falsely called the peripatetic 
by the doctors that still reigned in the schools, others wished to have 
Aristotle taught pure and uncontaminated, that is, they wished to 
have his works themselves brought forward and explained to the 
youth. Different from both were those who thought that the marrow 
should be extracted from the lucubrations of Aristotle, illumined with 
the light of elegant literature, corrected by the dictates of sound reason 
and correct theology, and thus be exhibited in separate treatises. At 
the head of this last class of peripatetics was our Philip Melancthon. 
Among those discarding the dogmas of the ancients, and philosophiz- 
ing freely, were Jerome Cardanus, Bernhard Telesius, and Thomas 
Campanella; men of great and splendid genius, yet too much de- 
voted to the fictions and visions of their own fancies. To these may 
be added Peter Ramus, an ingenious and acute Frenchman, who, by 
publishing a new art of reasoning, opposed to that of Aristotle, and 
better accommodated to the use of orators, excited great commotion 
and clamour. From nature itself, by means of experiments, critical 
observation, and the application of fire to develope the primary ele- 
ments of bodies, Theophrastus Paracelsus endeavoured to discover 
and demonstrate latent truths. And his example was so alluring to 
many, that a new sect of philosophers soon rose up, who assumed the 
names of Fire Philosophers and Theosophists, and who, attributing 
very little to human reason and reflexion, ascribed everything to 
experience and Divine illumination.! 

§ 9. These efforts and this emulation among men of genius, besides 
proving highly beneficial in many other respects, remedied every- 
where among Christians, though they did not entirely cure, that bar- 
barous, uncouth, and vile method of treating religious subjects, which 
had prevailed in the preceding centuries. The Holy Scriptures, which 
had been either wholly neglected, or interpreted very unsuitably, now 
held a far more conspicuous place in the discussions and the writings 
of theologians; the sense and the language of the books were more 
carefully investigated ; the subjects were far more justly and lucidly 
analysed; and the dry and insipid style which the old schools admired 
was exploded by all the better informed. These improvements were 


‘For the elucidation of these matters, tica will be found very useful, We here 
James Brucker’s Historia Philosophie Cri- only summarily touch upon the subject. 
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not indeed carried so far that nothing was left for succeeding ages to 
correct and amend; much remained that was imperfect. Yet he 
must be ungrateful to the men of that age, or a very incompetent 
judge, who shall deny that they laid the foundation of all those ex- 
cellences by which the theologians of subsequent times have distin- 
guished themselves above those of the former ages. 

§ 10. Hence the true nature and genius of the Christian religion, 
which even the best and most learned had not before sufficiently un- 
derstood, were placed in a clearer light, and drawn forth as it were 
out of a well. There is indeed error enough still existing every- 
where: yet even those Christian communities at this day, whose 
errors are the greatest and most numerous, have not such crude and 
inconsistent views of the nature and design of Christianity, and of the 
duties and obligations of Christians, as were formerly entertained even 
by such as claimed to be rulers of the church and chief among its 
teachers. This improved state of religion, moreover, had great in- 
fluence in correcting and softening the manners of many nations that 
were before coarse, unpolished, and rude. For although it is not to 
be denied that other causes also contributed to introduce gradually, 
and to establish, that milder and more cultivated state of society which 
has prevailed in most countries of Europe since the times of Luther, 
yet it is very clear that religious discussions, and the better know- 
ledge of many doctrines and duties to which they gave rise, have con- 
tributed very much to eradicate from the minds of men their former 
ferocity of character. Nor shall we go wide of the truth while we 
add, that since that time, genuine piety likewise has had more friends 
and cultivators, though they have always and everywhere been over- 
whelmed by the multitude of the ungodly. 


‘ 
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SECTION I. 


THE PARTICULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


PART IL. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN OR LATIN CHURCH. 


§ 1, The Roman pontiff and his election— § 2. His power cireumscribed —§ 3. Disagree- 
ment respecting it —§ 4. Diminution of the Roman church —§ 6, Plans of the pontiffs 
for remedying this evil. Missions —§ 6. The Egyptians and Armenians— § 7, 8. 
Nestorians, Indians —§ 9. Internal state of the Roman church regulated and fixed — 
§ 10, Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits —§ 11. Nature and character of this order— 
§ 12. Its zeal for the pontiff’ — $13. The Roman pontiffs — § 14. The clergy—§ 15. 
Their lives — § 16. The monks. Old orders reformed — § 17, 18. New orders — § 19. 
The state of learning—§ 20. Philosophy—§ 21. Theological writers—§ 22. Principles 
of the Roman religion— § 28. The council of Trent—§ 24. Substance of the Roman 
faith — $ 26. Exegetice theology— $26. Interpreters of Scripture —§ 27. Dogmatic 
theology —§ 28. Practical theology— $29. Polemic theology—-§ 30. Controversies in 
the Roman Chureh —§ 31. Their greater controversies—§ 32. First controversy — 
§ 88, The second—f 34. The third—g 35. The fourth — § 36. The fifth—-§ 37. The 
sixth — § 38 Controversy with Michael Bains—g 39. Controversy with the Jesuits, 
Less and Hamel— § 40. Molinist controversy — § 41. Congregations on the aids — 
§ 42. Ceremonies and rites. 


§.1. Tas Roman or Latin Church is a community extending very 
widely over the world, the whole of which is subject to the single 
bishop of Rome, who claims to be hereditary successor to the office 
and to all the prerogatives of Sf Peter, prince of the apostles, the 
supreme bishop of the Christian church universal, finally the legate 
and vieegerent of Jesus Christ. This mighty prelate is chosen, at this 
day, by a select number of the Roman clergy; namely, six bishops in 
the vicinage of Rome, fifty rectors or presbyters of churches in Rome, 
and fourteen overseers or deacons of Roman hospitals or deaconries ; 
all of whom are called by the ancient appellation of cardinals. 
These cardinals, when deliberating upon the choice of a new pontiff, 
are shut up ina kind of prison, which is called the conclave, that they 
may the more expeditiously bring the difficult business to a close. 
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No one, who is not a member of the college of cardinals, and also a 
native Italian, can be made head of the Church; nor can all those 
cardinals who are Italians! Some are excluded on account of their 
birthplace, others on account of their course of life, and others for 
other causes. . Moreover, the Roman emperors, and the kings of 
France and Spain, have acquired, either legally or by custom, 
the right of excluding those whom they disapprove, from the list of 
candidates for this high office. Hence there are very few, in the 
great body of cardinals, who are papable, as the common phrase is, 
that is, so born and of such characteristics, that the august functions 
of a pope can fall to their lot. 

§ 2. The Roman pontiff does not enjoy a power which has no 
limitations or restraints. For, whatever he decrees in the sacred 
republic, he must decree in accordance with the advice of the 
brethren, that is, of the cardinals, who are his ministers of state 
and counsellors. In questions of a religious nature, likewise, and 
in theological controversies, he must take the opinion and judgment 
of theologians. The minor matters of business, moreover, are distri- 
buted into several species, and committed to the management and 
trust of certain boards of commissioners, called Congregations, over 


which one or more cardinals preside.? 


1The reader may consult Jo. Fred. 
Mayer's Comment. de Electione Pontif. 
Roman. Hamb. 1691, 4to. The Ceremoniale 
Electionis et Coronationis Pontificis Romani, 
was not long since published by Jo. Gerh. 
Meuschen, Francf. 1732, 4to. [To be eli- 
gible, lst. A man must be of mature age; 
for the electors then hope that their turn 
may come to be elected. Besides, a pope 
50 or more years old, will be more likely to 
rule discreetly and sagaciously. 2ndly. He 
must be an Italian; for a foreigner might 
remove the papal residence out of the 
country. 3rdly. He must not be the subject 
of any distinguished prince, but must be a 
native subject of the holy see; for other- 
wise he might promote the interests of his 
hereditary prince, to the injury of the holy 
see. 4thly. Monks are not readily pre- 
ferred, lest they should confer too many 
privileges on their own order. dthly. Nor 
are those who have been ministers of state, 
ambassadors, or pensioners of distinguished 
princes. 6thly. Nor such as have been 
much engaged in political affairs. 7thly. 
No one who has numerous relatives, espe- 
cially poor ones; on whom he might ex- 
haust the apostolical treasury. From these 
causes, the choice generally falls, at the 
present day, upon either learned or devout 
popes.—There are four methods of choosing 
apope. I. By scrutiny; that is, by ballot. 
A golden cup is placed on the altar, into 
which each cardinal casts a sealed vote; 
and to make out a choice, one man must 
ordinarily have the suffrages of two-thirds 


What these boards deem 


of the cardinals. II. By access. This 
method is resorted to when a candidate has 
many votes, but not enough to constitute a 
choice, and a trial is made to bring some 
of the other cardinals to accede to his 
election. It is properly a new scrutiny, 
though the ballots are of a different form. 
Ill. By compromise; that is, when the con- 
clave continues long, and the cardinals 
cannot agree, they transfer the election to 
two or three cardinals, and agree to abide 
by their choice. IV. By inspiration. When 
the cardinals have becorze weary of their 
long confinement, sometimes one or more 
of them will clamorously announce an indi- 
vidual as pope, and the party in his favour, 
being previously apprised of the measure, 
join in the outcry, till the cardinals in 
opposition, through fear, join in the general 
clamour. A pope thus chosen by inspira- 
tion is particularly revered by the Italians, 
notwithstanding their belief that there can 
be no election by inspiration, unless the 
cardinals haye previously behaved foolishly. 
Schl. — See also Rees’s Cyclopedia, art, 
Conclave; and the Cvremonial of the elec- 
tion of a pontiff, ratified by Gregory XV., 
A.D. 1622, in the Bullariwum Magnum, iii. 
454—465. Tr.] 

2The court of Rome is minutely de- 
scribed by Jac. Aymon, in a book entitled 
Tableau de la Cour de Rome, Hague, 1707, 
Syo: and by Jerome Limadoro, Relation de 
la Cour de Rome et des Cérémonies qui sy 
ohservent, which (translated from the Italian 
into French) Jo. Bapt. Labat has subjoined 
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salutary, or right, is ordinarily approved by the pontiff; and must 
be approved unless there are very cogent reasons for the contrary. 
From such a constitution of the sacred republic, many things must 
often take place, far otherwise than would meet the wishes of 
the pontiff; nor are those well informed as to the management 
of affairs at Rome, who suppose that he who presides there is 
the cause of all the evils, all the faults, all the contests and commo- 


tions that occur there.! 


§ 3. Respecting the powers and prerogatives of this spiritual 
monarchy, however, its own citizens disagree very much. And hence 
the authority of the Roman prelate and of his legates, is not the 
same in all countries: but in some it is more circumscribed and 


limited, in others more extensive and uncontrolled. 


to his travels in Spain and Italy ; Voyages 
en Espagne et Italie, vii. 105, &e. On the 
Roman congregations or colleges, besides 
Dorotheus Ascianus (De Montibus Pietatis 
Romanis, p. 510, &e.), Hunold Pletten- 
berg has a particular treatise, Notitia Tri- 
bunalinm et Congregationum Curie Romane, 
Hildesh. 1693, 8vo.—[The congregations 
are properly boards of commissioners, meet- 
ing at stated times, with full and definitive 
powers within certain limits, to decide 
summarily all controversies, and to control 
and manage all business that falls within 
their respective provinces. They have their 
own secretaries, keep records of their pro- 
ceedings, may send for persons and papers, 
eall on professional and learned men for 
their opinions, and are bound, in certain 
cases, to consult the pontiff before they 
come to a decision. The number, and the 
specific duties, of the several congregations, 
vary from time to time, as the pope and his 
council see fit to ordain. Besides these 
permanent congregations, others are created 
for special occasions, and expire when their 
business is closed. Sixtus V., in 1587, 
established fifteen permanent congregations, 
composed, most of them, of five cardinals 
each; and none of them of less than three, 
They were, I. The congregation of the holy 
inquisition; the supreme inquisitorial tri- 
bunal for all Christendom. In this the 
pope presided in person. II. The congre- 
gation on letters of grace, dispensations, 
&e. ILI. The congregation on the erection, 
union, and dismemberment of churches, 
bishopries, &c, IV. The congregation for 
supplying the ecclesiastical states with corn, 
and preyenting scarcity. V. The congre- 
gation on sacred rites and ceremonies. 
VI. The congregation for providing and 
regulating a papal fleet, to consist of ten 
ships. VII. The congregation of the Index 
of prohibited books. VIII. The congre- 
gation for interpreting and executing the 
decrees of the council of Trent, except as 
to the articles of faith. IX. The congrega- 


The pontiff 


tion for relief, in cases of oppression in the 
ecclesiastical states. X. The congregation 
on the university of Rome; with a general 
inspection of all Roman Catholic semina- 
ries. XI..The congregation on the diffe- 
rent orders of monks. XII. The congrega- 
tion to attend to the applications of bishops 
and other prelates. XIII. The congregation 
on the roads, bridges, and aqueducts of the 
Roman territory. XIV. The congregation 
for superintending the Vatican printing esta- 
blishment. XV. The congregation on the 
applications of all citizens of the ecclesi- 
astical states, in civil and criminal matters. 
See the ordinance establishing these several 
congregations, in the Bullariwm Magnum, 
li. 677, &e. Considerable alterations were 
afterwards made, as to the number, duties, 
and powers of the Roman congregations, 
Dr. 

1 tence originated that important dis- 
tinction which the French and others who 
have had contests with the Roman pontiffs 
very frequently make between the Roman 
pontiff and the Roman court. The court 
is often severely censured, while the pontiff 
is spared; and that justly. For the fathers 
and the congregations, who possess rights 
which the pontiff must not infringe, plot 
and effect many things, without the know- 
ledge, and against the will of the pontiff— 
[It may be worthy of remark that, although 
the Roman church is a political body, which 
is governed like other kingdoms and states, 
yet in this commonwealth everything is 
called by a different name. The ghostly 
king is called the pope or father; his 
ministers of state are called cardinals ; his 
envoys of the highest rank are called legates 
a latere, and those of a lower order, apos- 
tolical nuncios. His chancery is called 
dataria; his boards of commissioners and 
judicatures are congregations; his supreme 
court of justice isnamed the rota; and his 
councillors of state are called auditors of 
the rota (auditores rote). Schl.] , 
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himself, indeed, lays claim to the highest supremacy, which his 
courtiers and friends abet him in doing; for he contends, not only 
that all spiritual power and majesty reside primarily in him alone, 
and are transmitted in certain portions, from him to the inferior 
prelates, but also that his decisions, made from the chair, are correct 
beyond even the suspicion of error. On the contrary, very many, of 
whom the French are the most distinguished, maintain, that a portion 
of spiritual jurisdiction, emanating immediately from Jesus Christ, is 
possessed by each individual bishop, and that the whole resides in the 
pastors collectively, or in ecclesiastical councils duly called; while the 
pontiff, separately from the body of the church, is liable to err. 
This long controversy may be reduced to this simple question: Is the 
Roman prelate the lawgiver of the Church, or only the guardian and 
executor of the laws enacted by Christ and by the Church? Yet 
there is no prospect that this controversy will ever terminate, unless 
there should be a great revolution; because the parties are not agreed 
respecting the judge who is to decide it.! 

§ 4. The Roman Church lost much of its ancient splendour and 
glory, from the time that the native aspect of the Christian religion 
and church was portrayed and exhibited before the nations of Europe 
by the efforts of Luther. For many opulent countries of Europe 
withdrew themselves, some of them entirely, and others in part, from 
adherence to its laws and institutions; and this defection greatly 


diminished the resources of the 


The arguments used by the friends of 
the pontifical claims may be seen in Robert 
Bellarmin, and numerous others, who have 
written in accordance with the views of the 
pontiffs, and whose works form a huge col- 
lection, made by Thomas Roccaberti. Even 
among the French, Matthew Petitdidier 
lately defended the pontifical power, in his 
book Sur ? Autorité et Infaillibilité des Papes, 
Iuxemb. 1724, 8vo. The arguments com- 
monly employed to support the opinion 
adopted by the French clergy and by those 
who accord with them, may be best learned 
from various writings of Edmund Richer 
and John Launoi. 

2 (Yet the popes still have very consi- 
derable revenues; notwithstanding there is 
no country in the world where more beggars 
are to be met with, than in the ecclesiasti- 
cal states, and while the apostolical treasury 
is always very poor; for, 1st. The pope 
has many clerical livings at his disposal ; 
none of which are readily given away. In 
particular, he disposes of all the livings 
whose incumbents happen to die at his 
court ; and also the livings of those that die 
in what are called the pontifical months. 
Qndly. He confirms the election of bishops 
by cathedral chapters with his bulls of 
confirmation, which always cost large sums. 
3rdly. He draws the annates, or the in- 
comes of the first year of incumbency, 1 


Roman pontiffs.2 Moreover, the 
bishopries and archbishoprics. 4thly. He 
exacts a certain sum for the badge of 
spiritual knighthood in the Roman church, 
or from the palliwm of archbishops. This 
is properly a neckcloth, which answers 
to the ribbon or garter of secular knight- 
hood, and is worn by distinguished pre- 
lates when they say mass, and on the other 
solemn occasions. 5thly. There are certain 
cases reserved for the popes (casus reservatt), 
in which no confessor can give absolution 
or a dispensation, and in which the grant- 
ing dispensations brings a large revenue to 
the popes: for example, in matrimonial 
cases, in the relinguishment of the clerical 
office, monastic vows, &c. And, finally, 
the pope has power to impose extraordinary 
payments and contributions on his clerical 
subjects, which are called subsidies. The 
monks also must pay an annual sum to the 
pope for his protection, which is called the 
collects. Thus the pope is, in reality, an 
opulent lord, even since the reformation ; or 
he does not lack means for enriching him- 
self, notwithstanding his public treasury is 
always poor. Tor the disposal of all these 
sums is in his hands; and he can let a por- 
tion of them flow into his treasury, or he 
can bestow them on his relations and de- 
pendents, or apply them to establishments 
that will make his name immortal. Sch. | 
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kings and princes, who did choose not to abandon the old form 
of religion, learned from the writings and discussions of the pro- 
testants, much more clearly and correctly than before, that the 
pontiffs had set up numberless claims without any right; and that, if 
the pontifical power should remain such as it was before Luther's 
time, the civil governments could not possibly retain their dignity 
and majesty. And hence, partly by secret and artful measures, and 
partly by open opposition, they everywhere set bounds to the 
immoderate ambition of the pontiffs, who wished to control all 
things, both secular and sacred, according to their own pleasure ; nor 
has the Roman bishop found himself at liberty, as he did in former 
times, to take vengeance on this boldness, by excommunications or a 
holy war. Even the countries which still acknowledge the pontiff as 
the supreme lawgiver of the church, and above the danger of erring 
(commonly called countries of the obedience), nevertheless confine his 
legislative powers within narrow bounds. 

§ 5. To repair, in some measure, this very great loss, the popes 
have laboured much more earnestly than their predecessors had 
done, to extend the bounds of their kingdom, out of Europe, both 
among the nations not Christian, and among the Christian sects. In 
this very important business, first the Jesuits, and afterwards persons 
of the other monastic orders, have been employed. Yet if we except 
the achievements of Hrancis Xavier and his associates, in India, 
China, and Japan, which have been already noticed, very little that is 
great and splendid was accomplished in this century, the arrangements 
for this business being not yet perfected. The Portuguese having 
opened a passage to the Abyssinians, who followed the dogmas and 
the rites of the Monophysites, there was a fine opportunity for 
attempts to bring that nation under subjection to the Roman see. 
Hence, first, John Bermudez was sent to them, decorated with the 
title of patriarch of the Abyssinians ; and afterwards this mission was 
committed to Ignatius Loyola and his associates.! Various circum- 


' [Friendly intercourse between Abys- 
sinia and Portugal began in the 15th cen- 
tury, when Pedro de Covilhia, the ambas- 
sador of Prince Henry of Portugal, settled 
in Abyssinia. By his persuasion, the 
empress Helena sent Matthew, an Arme- 
nian, as envoy to Portugal; and in 1621 
David her grandson opened negotiations 
with the pope, which ended in the ap- 
pointment of John Bermudez as Metro- 
politan of Abyssinia. He was consecrated 
in Abyssinia, and went to Rome for con- 
firmation. There the pope made him pa- 
triarch of Alexandria. He did not return 
to Abyssinia until 1641, when David was 
dead. Claudius, his suecessor, was un- 
willing to surrender the independence of 
his church, and Bermudez was in the 
end obliged to fly the country. The mis- 
sionary work was then taken up by the 
Jesuits. Hd.—The pope now ordained 
John Nunez Barreto, of Portugal, patriarch 


of Abyssinia ; Andrew Oviedo, a Neapolitan, 
bishop of Nice ; and Melchior Cornerius, of 
Portugal, bishop of Hierapolis; both the 
latter to be coadjutors and successors to 
Barreto. Ten other Jesuits of inferior 
rank were joined with them. They all 
sailed from Portugal in 1555; but on their 
arrival at Goa, they found that Claudius 
was not disposed to subject his kingdom to 
the pontiff. Barreto therefore stayed in 
India, where he was a successful missionary 
till his death. Oviedo went to Abyssinia, 
with a few companions, and was there im- 
prisoned. Claudius had been slain in battle, 
in 1609, and his brother and successor, 
Adamas, or Menas, was a violent persecutor 
of the missionaries. After twenty years’ 
labour in Abyssinia, Oviedo died, a.p. 1577. 
His companions died one after another, 
til, in 1597, Francis Lupus, the last of 
them, expired, and left the handful of Roman 
Catholics without a priest. See Nic. Go- 
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stances, and especially the wars of the nation, which the Abyssinian 
emperor hoped to terminate favourably by the aid of the Portuguese, 
seemed at first to promise success to the enterprise. But in process 
of time it appeared, that the attachment of the Abyssinians to the 
principles of their progenitors was too strong to be eradicated ; where- 
fore, as the century ended, the Jesuits found almost every hope 
of success ended likewise.! 

§ 6. To the Copts or Egyptians, who were closely connected with 
the Abyssinians in religion and ecclesiastical customs, Christopher 
Roderigo, a famous Jesuit, was sent by authority of Pius IV., in the 
year 1562. He returned to Rome with nothing but fair words, 
although he had laboured to overcome Gabriel, then the [Coptic] 
patriarch of Alexandria, with very rich presents and with subtle 
arguments.” But near the close of the century, in the year 1594, 
when Clement VIII. was head of the Roman church, the envoys of 
the Alexandrian patriarch, whose name was likewise Gabriel, appeared 
as suitors at Rome; which caused very great exultation at the time 
among the friends of the Roman court.* But this embassy is justly 
suspected by ingenuous men, even of the Roman community; and 
was probably contrived by the Jesuits, for the purpose of persuading 
the Abyssinians, who generally followed the example of the Alexan- 
drians, to embrace more readily the communion of the Roman 
pontiff. Nothing certainly occurred afterwards in Egypt, to indicate 
any partiality of the Copts towards the Romans.-—A part of the 
Armenians had long manifested a veneration for the Roman pontiff, 
without, however, quitting the institutions and rites of their fathers ; 
of which more will be said when we come to the history of the 
Oriental church. A larger accession was anticipated from Serapion, 
a man of wealth and devoted to the Romans, who, though the 
Armenians had two patriarchs already, was created third patriarch in 
the year 1593, in order to free his nation from oppressive debt. But 
he was soon after sent into exile by the Persian monarch, at the insti- 


dignus, De Abassinorum Rebus, deque blazoned with a splendid exordium, are 


Zithiopie Patriarchis, Jo. Non. Barreto e 
Andr. Oviedo, Imgd. 1615, 8vo, and Od. 
Raynald’s Annales Eccles. on the years spe- 
ecified. Jr. Neale’s Pair. Alexand. ii. 
8438, &e. Hd.) 

1See Job Ludolf’s Historia Atthiopie : 
and the notes on that history, passim. 
Mich. Geddes, Church History of Ethiopia, 
p. 120, &. Henry le Grand’s Diss. de la 
Conversion des Abyssins, p. 25, which is the 
ninth of the Diss. subjoined to Jerome 
Lobo’s Voyage Historique ad Abyssinie ; 
Matth. Veyss. la Croze, Histoire dw Chris- 
tianisme en Ethiopie, 1. ii. p. 90, &e. 

2¥Frane. Sachinus, Hist. Societ. Jesu, pt. 
ii. lib. v., Euseb. Renaudot, Hist. Patriar- 
char, Alexandrin. p. 611. And especially, 
the Hist. de la Compagnie de Jésus, i. 314, 
&e. 
3The documents of this embassy, em- 


subjoined by Ceesar Baronius to the sixth 
volume of his Annales Kecles. p. 707, &e. 
[p. 691-700, | ed. Antwerp. 

4 Eusebius Renaudot, in his Hist. Patri- 
arch, Alewandrin. pp. 611, 612, has endea- 
voured to re-establish the credit of this 
embassy, which Baronius go exultingly ex- 
tols. But he errs very much, when he 
supposes that only Richard Simon, relying 
on the fallacious testimony of George 
Dousa, has opposedit. For Thomas a Jesu, 
a Carmelite, did so; lib. vi. De Conversione 
omnium Gentiwm procuranda; and others 
have done so. See Mich. Geddes, Church 
History of Ethiopia, pp. 231, 232. [The 
documents all bear the marks of being the 
composition of one person, though they 
profess to be the letters of several different 
persons. Zr. See also Neale’s Patr. Alex. 
ui. 379. Ed.] 
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gation of the other Armenians; and with him all the delightful 
anticipations of the Romans came to nothing.’ 

§ 7. In the year 1551, a great contest arose among the Nestorians, 
or Chaldeans as they are also called, respecting the election of a new 
patriarch ; one party demanding Simeon Barmamas, and another 
Sulaka. The latter made a journey to Rome, and was there conse- 
crated in the year 1553, by Julius III., to whom he swore allegiance. 
Julius gave to this new patriarch of the Chaldeans the name of John, 
and sent with him, on his return to his country, several persons well- 
skilled in the Syrian language, for the purpose of establishing the 
Roman dominion among the Nestorians. From that time onward, the 
Nestorians became split into two factions, and were often brought into 
the most imminent peril, by the opposing interests and contests of 
their patriarchs.? The Nestorians on the sea-coast of India, who are 
commonly called the Christians of St. Thomas, were cruelly harassed 
by the Portuguese, to induce them to exchange the religion of their 
fathers, which was much more simple than the Roman, for the Roman 
worship. The consummation of this business was reserved for Alexiws 
Menezes, archbishop of Goa; who, near the close of the century, with 
the aid of the Jesuits, compelled those miserable, reluctant, and 
unwilling people, by means of amazing severities, to come under the 
power of the Roman pontiff. These violent proceedings of Menezes 
and his associates have met the disapprobation of persons distin- 
guished for wisdom and equity in the Romish community.® 

§ 8. Most of these missionaries of the Roman pontiff treated the 
Christians, whom they wished to overcome, unkindly and unreason- 
ably. For they not only required them to give up the opinions 
in which they differed from both the Greek and the Latin churches, 
and to recognise the bishop of Rome as a lawgiver and vicegerent of 
Christ on the earth, but they also opposed sentiments that deserved 
toleration, nay, such as were sound and consonant to the Scriptures : 
insisted on the abrogation of customs, rites, and institutions that had 
come down from former times, and were not prejudicial to the truth ; 
and, in short, required their entire worship to be conducted after the 
Roman fashion. The Roman court, indeed, found at length, by 
experience, that such a mode of proceeding was indiscreet, and 
unlikely to extend the papal empire. Accordingly, the great business 
of missions came gradually to be conducted in a more wise and tem- 
perate manner; and the missionaries were directed to make it their 
sole object to bring these Christians to become subjects of the pontiff, 
and to renounce, professedly at least, such opinions as had been con- 
demned by the ecclesiastical councils; while all other things received 
from their fathers, whether doctrines or practices, were to remain 


'See the Nouveaux Mémoires des Mis- 
sions de la Compagnie de Jésus, dans le 
Levant, iii. 182, 133. 

* Jos. Simon Asseman’s Bibliotheca Ori- 
entalis Clementino-Vaticana, t. iii. pt. ii. 
p. clxiy, See below in the history of the 


oriental church. 

5 Matt. Veyss. la Croze, Histoire du 
Christianisme des Indes, 1. ii. p. 88, &e. 
[Claud. Buchanan’s Christian Researches in 
Asia, p. 85, &e. M. Geddes, Hist. of the 
Malabar Church, Lond, 1694, 8vo. Tr.] 
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inviolate. And this plan was supported by certain learned divines, 
who endeavoured to prove, though not always successfully and fairly, 
that there was but little difference between the doctrines of the Greek 
and other Oriental Christians, and those of the Roman church, pro- 
vided they were estimated correctly and truly, and not according to 
the artificial definitions and subtleties of the scholastic doctors. This 
plan of using moderation was more serviceable to the Roman in- 
terests than the old plan of severity; though far less so than its 
authors anticipated. 

§ 9. In guarding the church’s frontiers and strengthening her 
internal arrangements against the force and subtlety of adversaries, 
no little pains have been taken at Rome, from the age of Luther. 
For that most effectual method of subduing heretics by crusades 
being impracticable, from the total change in Roman affairs, nay, 
rather in those of all Europe, the church could only be preserved by 
art and policy. Hence the terrible tribunals of the inquisition, in 
the countries where they were admitted, were fortified and regulated 
by new provisions. Colleges were erected here and there, in which 
young men were trained by continual practice to the best methods of 
disputing with the adversaries of the pope. The ingress into the 
church of books that might corrupt the minds of its members, 
was rendered extremely difficult, by means of what were called 
expurgatory and prohibitory indices, drawn up by the most sagacious 
men. The cultivation of literature was earnestly recommended to the 
clergy, and high rewards were held out to those who aspired to pre- 
eminence in learning. The young were much more solidly instructed 
in the precepts and first principles of religion than before; and many 
other means for the safety of the church were adopted. Thus the 
greatest evils often produce the greatest benefits. And the ad- 
vantages arising from these and other regulations, would not perhaps, 
quite to the present times, have been realised by the Roman 
church, if the heretics had not boldly invaded and laid waste her 
territories. 

§ 10. As the Roman pontiffs control, defend, and enlarge their 
empire, principally by means of the religious orders, whom various 
causes join more closely to them than other clergymen and bishops, 
it became very necessary, after the unsuccessful contest with Luther, 
that some new society should be established, wholly devoted to the 
pontifical interests, and making it their great business to recover, if 
possible, what was lost, to repair what was injured, and to fortify and 
guard what remained entire. For the two orders of Mendicants, by 
which especially the pontitfs had governed the church for some cen- 
turies, with the best effects, had from some several causes lost no small 
part of their reputation and influence, and therefore could not sub- 
serve the interests of the church as efficiently and successfully as here- 
tofore. Such a new society as the necessities of the church demanded, 
was found in that noted and most powerful order, which assumed a 
name from Jesus, and was commonly called the society of the Jesuits ; 
but by its enemies, the society of Loyolites, or (from the Spanish 
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name of its founder) the Inighasts.! 
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The founder of it, Ignatius 


Loyola, was a Spanish knight, first a soldier and then a fanatic, an 


illiterate man, but of an exuberant imagination.? 


1The principal writers concerning the 
order of Jesuits are enumerated by Chris- 
topher Aug. Salig, Hist. Augustane Con- 
fessionis, ii. 73, &c. [Of these, the most 
valuable as general works, are the follow- 
ing:—HWHistoria Societatis Jesu, to the year 
1625, in 6 vols. fol. by members of the 
society: viz. pt. i. by Nic. Orlandinus, 
Antw. 1620. Pt. ii. by Fr. Sacchinus, ibid. 
Pt. iii. and iv. by the same, Rome, 1649, 
1652. Pt. v. by Pet. Possinus and Jos. 
Juvencius, Rome, 1661 and 1710. Pt. vi. 
by Jul. Cordaro, Rome, 1750. Also, His- 
toire des Religieux de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
&e. (by Pierre Quesne, surnommé Benard, 
to Ap. 1572) ed. 2nd, Utrecht, 1741, 3 
vols, 12mo. Histoire générale de la Nais- 
sance et des Progrés de la Comp. de Jésus 
(by Christoph. Coudrette and Louis Adr. le 
Paige), 6 vols. 12mo, Amsterd. 1761, 
1767. Essay of a New History of the 
Order of Jesuits (in German, to 1565), 
Berlin and Halle, 1769, 1770, 2 vols. Syo. 
General Hist. of the Jesuits from the rise 
of the order to the present time (in Germ.), 
by Pet. Phil. Wolf, ed. 2nd, Lips. 1803, 4 
vols. 8vo. Pragmatic Hist. of the Order 
of Jesuits from their origin to the present 
time (in Germ.), by Jo. Chr. Harenberg, 
Halle, 1760, 2 vols. 4to. The two last are 
considered the best summaries. 7’r.] 

2 Many biographies of Loyola have been 
composed by his followers; most of which 
are rather eulogies of the man than simple 
correct statements of facts. They trans- 
mute common events into prodigies. [Of 
this class is Jo. Pet. Maffei, De Vita, et 
Moribus, B. P. Ignatii Loyole; Douay, 1561, 
12mo. Sch/.] Recently a Frenchman, who 
calls himself Hercules Rasiel de Selve, [an 
anagram of his real name Charles le Vier, 
a bookseller at the Hague. 7Z?.] has com- 
posed a history of Loyola, with a good 
degree of ingenuousness, if we except his 
own witty remarks. It is divided into two 
parts, and entitled Histoire de Cadmirable 
Dom Inigo de Guipuscoa (which is the 
Spanish name of Ignatius), Chevalier de la 
Vierge et Fondatewr de la Monarchie des 
Inighistes ; printed at the Hague, 1736, and 
again 1739, 8vo.— [Ignatius Loyola was 
born at.the castle of Loyola, in the district 
of Guipuseoa, in Biscay, Spain, a.p, 1491, 
Trained up in ignorance and vice, at the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, he early 
became a soldier, and bravely commanded 
Pampeluna, when besieged by the French 
in 1621. Here he had his leg broken, and 
during a long confinement, amused himself 
with reading romances. A Spanish legend 


After various 


of certain saints being put into his hands, 
led him to renounce the world and become 
asaint. He first visited the shrine of the 
holy: Virgin at Montserrat in Catalonia ; 
hung his arms on her altar, and devoted 
himself to her, as her knight, March 25th, 
1522. He next went in the garb of a pil- 
grim to Manresa, and spent a year among 
the poor in the hospital. Here he wrote 
his Spiritual Exercises, a book which was 
not printed till many years after. He next 
set out for the holy land. From Barcelona 
he sailed to Italy, obtained the blessing of 
the pope, proceeded to Venice, and em- 
barked for Joppa, where he arrived in 
August, and reached Jerusalem in Sept. 
1523. After satisfying his curiosity, he 
returned by Venice and Genoa to Barce- 
lona, where he began Latin; and at the end 
of two years, in 1526, removed to Alcala 
(Complutum), and commenced reading phi- 
losophy. His strange appearance and 
manner of life rendered him suspected, and 
caused him to be apprehended by the Inqui- 
sitors. They released him, however, on 
condition that he should not attempt to 
give religious instruction till after four 
years’ study. Unwilling to submit to this 
restraint, he went to Salamanca; and pur- 
suing the same course there, he was again 
apprehended, and laid under the same 
restriction. He therefore went to Paris, 
where he arrived Feb. 1528. Here he 
lived by begging, spent much time in 
giving religious exhortations, and prosecuted 
a course of philosophy and theology. Seve- 
ral young men of a kindred spirit (among 
whom was the celebrated Francis Xavier, 
the apostle of the Indies) united with him 
ina kind of monastic association in 1534. 
At first they were but seven in number, 
but they increased to ten. At length they 
agreed to leave Paris, and to meet, in 
January, 1637, at Venice. Loyola went to 
Spain to settle some affairs, preached there 
with great effect, and at the time appointed 
joined his associates at Venice. As they 
purposed to perform a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, they went to Rome to obtain the 
papal benediction, and returned to Venice. 
But the war with the Turks now suspended 
all intercourse with Palestine, and they 
could not obtain a passage. Not to be 
idle, they dispersed themselves over the 
country, and preached everywhere. Rome 
now became their place of rendezvous, 
While thus employed, Ignatius conceiyed 
the idea of forming a new and peculiar 
order of monks. His compartions came 
into the plan; and in 1540 they applied to 
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changes, he went to Rome, and, it is said, was there trained by the 
instructions and counsels of certain wise and acute men, so that he 
was enabled to found such a society as the state of the church then 
required. 

§ 11. The Jeswits hold an intermediate place between the monks 
and the secular clergy, and approach nearest to the order of regular 
canons. For while they live like monks, secluded from the multi- 
tude, and bound by vows, yet they are exempted from the most 
onerous duties of monks, as stated hours of prayer, and the like; in 
order that they may have more time for the instruction of youth, 
writing books, guiding the minds of the religious, and other services 
necessary to the church. The whole society is divided into three 
classes ; namely, the professed, who live in the houses of the pro- 
fessed ; the scholastics, who teach youth in colleges; and the novices, 
who reside in houses provided especially for them. The professed, 
as they are called, in addition to the three common vows of monks, 
are bound by a fourth, by which they engage before God, that they 
will instantly go whithersoever the Roman pontiff shall at any time 
bid them; and they have no revenues, but live, like the Mendicants, 
on the bounties of the pious. The others, and especially the residents 
in the colleges, have very ample possessions, and must afford assist- 
ance, when necessary, to the professed. If compared with the other 
classes, the professed are few in number; and are, generally, men of 
prudence, skilful in business, of much experience, learned —in a 
word, true and perfect Jesuits. The others are Jesuits only in a 
looser sense of the term; and are rather associates of the Jesuits, 


Paul III., who confirmed their institution 
with some limitations, and afterwards, in 
1543, without those limitations. Loyola 
was chosen general of the order in 1641. 
He resided constantly at Rome, while his 
companions spread themselves everywhere, 
labouring to convert Jews and heretics, to 
reform the vicious, and inspire men with a 
religious spirit. His sect increased rapidly; 
and among the new members were three 
females. But they gave Loyola so much 
trouble, that he applied to the pope for a 
decree releasing them from their vow, and 
ordaining that the society should never be 
cumbered with female members any more. 
After obtaining a confirmation of his order 
in 1650, from Julius III., he wished to 
resign his generalship over it; but his 
associates would not consent, and he re- 
mained their general till his death, July 
81st, 1556. He was beatified by Paul V., 
A.D. 1609, and enrolled among the saints 
by Gregory XV., a.p. 1622. When Loyola 
died, his society consisted of over 1000 
persons, who possessed about 100 houses 
and were divided into twelye provinces, 
Italy, Sicily, Germany, the Netherlands, 
France, Arragon, Castile, the south of Spain, 
Portugal, and Brazil, Ethiopia, and the East 


VOL. II. 


Indies. See Bayle, Dict. Hist. Crit. article 
Loyola, and Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit 
der Reform, iii. 615, &e. Tr.] 

1 Not only protestants, but also many 
Roman Catholics, and they men of learn- 
ing and discrimination, deny that Loyola 
had learning enough to compose the writ- 
ings ascribed to him, or genius enough to 
form such a society as originated from him. 
On the contrary, they say, that some very 
wise and extraordinary men guided and 
controlled his mind; and that better edu- 
cated men than he, composed the works 
which bear his name. See Mich. Geddes, 
Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. iit. p. 429. Most 
of his writings are supposed to have been 
produced by Jo. de Palanco, his secretary. 
See M. V. la Croze, Histoire du Christ. 
d’ Ethiopie, p. 55,271. His Spiritual Exer- 
cises (Hxercitia Spiritualia),the Benedictines 
say, were transcribed from the work of a 
Spanish Benedictine, whose name was Cis- 
neros. See Jordan, Vie de M. La Croze, 
p. 83, &c. The constitutions of the society, 
it is said, were drawn up by Lainez and 
Salmeron, learned men among his first 
associates. See Hist. de la Compagnie de 
Jésus, 1. 115, &e. 
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than real Jesuits. The mysteries of the society are imparted only to 
a few even of the professed, aged men, of long experience, and of the 
most tried characters: the rest are entirely ignorant of them. 

§ 12. The Roman church, since the time it lost dominion over so 
many nations, owes more to this single society, than to all its other 
ministers and resources. This being spread in a short time over the 
greater part of the world, everywhere confirmed the wavering nations 
and restrained the progress of sectarians: it gathered into the Roman 
church a great multitude of worshippers among barbarous and most 
distant nations: it boldly took the field against the heretics, and sus- 
tained for a long time, almost alone, the brunt of the war, and by its 
dexterity and acuteness in reasoning, entirely eclipsed the glory of 
the old disputants: by personal address, by skill in the dexterous 
management of worldly business, by the knowledge of various arts 
and sciences, and by other means, it conciliated the good-will of kings 
and princes: by an ingenious accommodation of the principles of 
morals to the propensities of men, it obtained almost the sole direc- 
tion of the minds of kings and magistrates, to the exclusion of the 
Dominicans and other more rigid divines;? and it everywhere most 
studiously guarded the authority of the Roman bishop from sustain- 
ing further loss. All these things procured for the society immense 
wealth and resources, and the highest reputation; but at the same 
time, prodigious envy, numerous enemies, and frequently the most 


imminent. perils. 


All the religious orders, the leading men, the 


public schools, and the magistrates, united to bear down the Jesuits; 


1 [The general of the order held his office 
for life, under certain limitations; was to 
reside constantly at Rome; and had a select 
council to advise him, and to execute his 
orders. His authority over the whole order, 
and every person, business, and thing con- 
nected with it, was absolute; nor was he 
accountable to any earthly superior, except 
the pope. Over each province was a pro- 
vincial, whose power was equally despotic 
over his portion of the society. He visited 
and inspected all the houses of his pro- 
yinee, required regular monthly returns to 
be made to him from every section of the 
province, of all that was transacted, learned, 
or contemplated; and then made returns 
every three months to the general. Every 
person belonging to the order was con- 
tinually inspected, and trained to implicit 
obedience, secrecy, and fidelity to the order, 
The whole society was like a regular army, 
completely officered, trained to service, and 
governed by the will of one man, who stood 
at the pope’s right hand. See the consti- 
tution of the society, as published by Hos- 
pinian, Historia Jeswistica, lib. i. c 4, &e. 
The secret instructions to the provincials, 
and to subordinate organs and members of 
the society, were totally unknown, for the 
most part, to any persons except those to 
whom they were addressed. The general 


rules and artifices by which individuals 
were to insinuate themselves everywhere, 
and obtain for the society dominion and 
control over all persons and transactions, 
were also among the mysteries of the society. 
Two copies of them, however, the one 
larger and more minute than the other, 
entitled, Privata Monita Societatis Jesu, 
and Secreta Monita, &e., were said to have 
been obtained, the first from a ship bound 
to the East Indies, and captured by the 
Dutch, and the other found in the Jesuits’ 
college at Paderborn. But the Jesuits have 
always and constantly denied their genuine- 
ness ; nor have the world the means of sub- 
stantiating their authenticity, except by 
their coincidence with the visible conduct of 
the Jesuits, According to these writings, 
which have been repeatedly published during 
the last two centuries, nothing could be 
more crafty and void of all fixed moral 
principle, than the general policy of the 
Jesuits. See Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. scit 
der Reform. iii. 647, &e. Tr] 

? Before the Jesuits arose, the Dominicans 
alone had the control of the consciences of 
the European kings and princes. These 
were superseded, in all the courts, by the 
Jesuits. See Will. du Peyrat, Antiquités 
is la Chapelle de France, lib. i. p. 322, 

G. 
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and by innumerable books, demonstrated that nothing could be more 
ruinous, both to religion and to the state, than such a body. In some 
regions, as France, Poland, and others, they were pronounced to be 
public enemies of the country, traitors, and parricides, and were 
banished with ignominy.'! Yet the prudence, or if you would rather 
say so, the cunning of the association, quieted all these movements, 
and even turned them, dexterously, to the enlargement of its power 
and the strengthening of it against all future machinations.? 

§ 13. The pontiffs who governed the Latin or Roman church in 
this century, after Alexander VI., Pius III., Julius IL, Leo X., 
Adrian VI., who have been already mentioned, were Clement VIT., of 
the Medicean family ;? Paul I/J., of the illustrious family of Farnese ;4 
Julius III, who was previously called John Maria del Monte ;5 
Marcellus II., whose name, before his pontificate, was Marcellus 
Cervini;® Paul IV., whose name was John Peter Caraffa;7 Pius 
IV., who claimed to be a descendant of the Medicean family, and 


1 Hist. de la Compagnie de Jésus, iii. 48, 
&c. Boulay’s Hist. Acad. Paris, vi. 559- 
648, and in many other places; and a great 
number of writers, especially those among 
the Jansenists.—[The Jesuits were expelled 
from France, a.p. 1594; but permitted to 
return again at the commencement of the 
next century. They were expelled from 
Venice in 1606, from Poland in 1607, and 
from Bohemia in 1618; to the last-named 
place, however, they were allowed to return 
two years after. 77.] 

2[It was under Lainez, the general of 
the order next after Loyola, that the spirit 
of intrigue entered freely into the society, 
Lainez possessed a peculiar craftiness and 
dexterity in managing affairs, and was fre- 
quently led by itintolow andunworthy tricks. 
His ruling passion was ambition; which, 
however, he knew how to conceal from the 
inexperienced, most artfully, under a veil of 
humility and piety. Under him the society 
assumed a graver and more manly character 
than under his enthusiastic and often ludic- 
rous predecessor; and its constitution was 
a master-piece of artful policy, rendering it 
a terrible army, that dared to undermine 
states, to rend the Church, and even to 
menace the pope. See the Versuch einer 
neuen Gesch. des Jesuiterordens, vol. ii. Schl. 

3TClement VII. was a bastard; but Leo 
X. removed this stain by his act of legiti- 
mation. His political sagacity would better 
haye adorned a minister of state than a 
minister of Christ. Civil history informs 
us on what principles he acted with the 
emperor Charles V. See Jac. Ziegler’s Hist. 
Clementis VII, in Schelhorn’s Amenitat. 
Historie Eccles. et Litter. i. 210, &e., and 
Sarpi’s Hist, du Concile de Trente, i. 61, 
&e.  Schi.| : 

_ 4 Respecting Paul III. there has in our 
age been learned discussion between cardi- 


nal Quirini and some distinguished men, as 
Kiesling, Schelhorn, and others, the former 
maintaining that he was a good and emi- 
nent man, and the latter that he was a 
crafty and perfidious character. See Qui- 
rinus de Gestis Pauli Il. Farnesii, Brixie, 
1745, 4to. [And Schelhorn’s Epistola de 
Consilio de Emendanda Ecclesia, Zurich, 
1748, 4to, Quirini, ad Catholicum Alquum- 
que Lectorem Animadversiones in Epis- 
tolam Schelhornii, Brescie, 1747. Schel- 
horn’s Second Epistle, 1748, 4to. Kiesling’s 
Epistola de Gestis Pauli IIL, Lips., 1747. 
Concerning this pope, in general, and re- 
specting his views in regard to a general 
council, see Sarpi’s Histoire du Concile de 
Trente, i. 131, &c. Thus much is clear 
from the discussions of these learned men, 
that Paul III. was an adept in the art of 
dissimulation, and therefore better fitted to 
be a statesman than the head of the church. 
His whole conduct in regard to the council 
forced upon him by the cardinals proves 
this. His two grandsons, Farnese and 
Sforza, he created cardinals; the father of 
the first, and the mother of the last, were 
his illegitimate children. Sch/.] 

5 {Julius III. is severely blamed for 
raising to the cardinalate a young favourite 
who had, when quite a child, attracted his 
attention by his courage when seized by an 
ape. Ranke, Hist, Popes, i. 211. Ed. Lond. 
1847. Ed.] 

5 [He reigned only twenty-two days. See 
Sarpi, 1. ci. 139. Schl.) 

7/The arrogance and ambition of this 
pontiff appear from his treatment of queen 
Elizabeth. See Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation. He pretended by a bull to 
raise Ireland to the privilege and quality 
of an independent kingdom; and he also 
first instituted the Zndex of prohibited books, 
mentioned above, § 9. Macel.] 
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bore the name of John Angelo de Medicis;1 Pius V., a Dominican 
monk, whose name was Michael Ghislieri, a man of sour temper, and 
excessive austerity, who is now accounted by the Romanists a saint ;” 
Gregory XIIT., previously cardinal Hugo Buoncompagno;* Sixtus V., 
a Franciscan, called Montalto before his advancement to the papal 
throne, who excelled all the rest in vigour of mind, pride, magnifi- 
cence, and other virtues and vices; Urban VIII, Gregory XIV., 
Innocent IX. (these three reigned too short a time to distinguish 
themselves.) Some of these were more, and others less meritorious :* 
yet, if compared with most of those that ruled the church before the 


1 [His family was very remotely, if at all, 
descended from the Medicean family of 
Florence. His character seemed to be 
totally changed by his elevation to the 
papal dignity. The affable, obliging, dis- 
interested, and abstemious cardinal, became 
an unsocial, selfish, and voluptuous pope. 
So long as the council of Trent continued, 
which he controlled more by craft and 
cunning than direct authority, he was very 
reserved; but after its termination, he 
showed himself without disguise in his 
true character. This also may deserve 
notice, that this pope, in 1564, allowed the 
communion in both kinds, in the diocese of 
Mentz; which allowance also the Austrians 
and Bavarians had obtained of the pope. 
(Gudenus, Codex Diplom. Mogunt. iv. 709.) 
See Sarpi, 1. ¢. ii. 183, &e. Schl.] 

2 [Pius V. was of low birth, but had 
risen, as a Dominican, to the office of gene- 
ral commissary of the inquisition at Rome. 
And as pope, he practised the cruel prin- 
ciples which he had learned in that school. 
For he caused many eminent men of learn- 
ing, and among others the noted Palearius, 
to be burned at the stake; and showed so 
little moderation and prudence in his perse- 
cuting zeal, that he not only approved all 
kinds of violence, and let loose his warriors 
on France, but also employed the baser 
methods for the destruction of heretics, in- 
surrections, and treason. Yet this method 
of proceeding had the contrary effect from 
what was intended, in France, England, 
Scotland, and the Netherlands. That he 
also laboured to prostrate entirely the civil 
power before the spiritual, and by unrea- 
sonably exempting the clergy from all eivil 
taxation, greatly injured Spain, France, and 
Venice, may be learned from civil history. 
By his command, the Tridentine Catechism 
was composed and published. Clement X. 
gave him beatification, and Clement XI. 
canonisation; which has occasioned many 
partial biographies to be composed of this 
pope. Schl.] 

3 See Jo. Pet. Maffei, Annales Gregorii 
XTIT., Rome, 1742, 4to. [He was elected 
by means of the Spanish viceroy of Naples, 
cardinal de Granvelle, and was of a milder 


character than Pius V. Yet he openly ap- 
proved the bloody massacre at Paris, on 
St. Bartholomew’s eve, and participated in 
a treasonable plot against Queen Elizabeth. 
His idea of introducing his reformed ka- 
lendar as pope, drew on him obloquy from 
the protestants; and his attempt to free 
the clergy from all civil jurisdiction, also 
from the French. He published the Canon 
Law improved and enlarged. Schi.] 

* Pius V. and Sixtus V. distinguished 
themselves above the rest; the former by 
his extreme severity against heretics, and 
by publishing the celebrated Bull, called 
In Cena Domini, which is [was till the 
reign of Clement XIV.] annually read at 
Rome, on the festival of the Holy Sacra- 
ment; and the latter by his many vigorous, 
splendid, and resolute acts for advancing 
the glory and honour of the church. The 
life of Pius V. has been written by many 
persons, in our age, since Clement XI. 
enrolled him among the saints. On the 
Bull, In Cena Domini, and the commotions 
it occasioned, Giannone has treated, in his 
Histoire Civile de Naples, iv. 248, &c. [and 
still more fully and cireumstantially, the 
author of the Pragmatie History of this 
Bull. Sch/.] — The life of Sixtus V., by 
Gregory Leti, has been often published, and 
in different languages; but it is deficient in 
fidelity, in many parts. [He was a complete 
statesman, and possessing a high degree of 
dissimulation, could play any part ; instead 
of the fruitless attempt of his predecessors 
to reduce the heretics to obedience, he en- 
deavoured to increase his power by conquer- 
ing the kingdom of Naples, by retaining 
the princes that were still in his interests, 
and by encroachments upon their power. 
The Jesuits, for whom he had no partiality, 
hated him. The splendour of the city of 
Rome, the papal treasury, and the Vatican 
library, owe much to him. He likewise 
promoted the Roman edition of the Sep- 
tuagint in 1587, and the edition of the 
Vulgate, Rome, 1590, in 8 vols. fol. While 
a cardinal, in 1580, he published at Rome 
— eect works of Ambrose, in 5 volumes.. 

ee Dr. Walch’s History of the Popes, p. 
399. Schl], ie haetegs ie R 
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Reformation by Luther, they were all wise and good men. For, since 
the rise of so many enemies to the Roman power, both within and 
without, the cardinals have deemed it necessary to be exceedingly 
cautious, and not commit the arduous government of the church to a 
person openly vicious, or to a rash and indiscreet young man. And 
since that peried the pontiffs do not, and cannot, assume such despotic 
power of deciding on the greatest matters according to their own 
mere pleasure, as their predecessors did; but they must pronounce 
sentence ordinarily, according to the decision of their senate, that is, 
the cardinals, and of the congregations to which certain parts of the 
government are entrusted. Moreover, neither prudence, nor the 
silently increasing power of emperors and kings, and the continual 
decrease of ignorance and superstition, will permit them to excite 
wars among nations, to issue bulls of excommunication and deposi- 
tion against kings, and to arm the citizens, as they formerly did, 
against their lawful sovereigns. In short, stern necessity has been 
the mother of prudence and moderation at Rome, as it often has 
elsewhere. 

§ 14. The condition of the clergy subject to the Roman pontiff 
remained unchanged. Some of the bishops, at times, and especially 
at the council of Trent, have sought very earnestly to recover their 
ancient rights, of which the popes have deprived them; and have 
calculated upon compelling the pontiff to acknowledge, that bishops 
were of Divine origin, and derived their authority from Christ him- 
self! But all these attempts have been frustrated by the watchful- 
ness of the Roman court; which never ceases to repeat the odious 
maxim, that bishops are only the ministers and legates of the vicar of 
Jesus Christ resident at Rome, and are indebted for all the power and 
authority they possess, to the generosity and grace of the apostolic 
see. Yet there are some, particularly among the French, who pay 
little attention to that principle. And what the Roman jurists call reser- 
vations, provisions, exemptions, and expectatives, which had drawn 
forth complaints from all the nations before the Reformation, and 
which were the most manifest proofs of the Roman tyranny, have 
now almost entirely ceased. 

§ 15. Respecting the lives and morals of the clergy, and the refor- 
mation of inveterate evils, there was deliberation in the council of 
Trent: and on this subject some decrees were passed, which no wise 
man could disapprove. But good men complain that those decrees 
have, to this day, found no one to act upon them, but are neglected 
with impunity by all, and especially by those of more elevated rank 
and station. The German bishops, as everybody kaows, have scarcely 
anything, except their dress, their titles, and certain ceremonies, 
from which the nature of their office could be inferred. In other 
countries, very many of the prelates, with the tacit consent of the 
pope, are more devoted to courts, to voluptuousness, to wealth and 
ambition, than to Jesus Christ, to whom they profess to be conse- 


1 Here may be consulted Paul Sarpi’s Historia Concilit Tridentini, 
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crated: and only a very small number regard the interests of the 
Christian community, and of piety and religion. Moreover, those 
who are most attentive to these things can scarcely escape invidious 
remarks, criminations, and vexations of various kinds. Many per- 
haps would be better and more devout, were they not corrupted by 
the example of Rome, or did they not see the very heads of the 
church, with their ministers, devoted wholly to luxury, avarice, pride, 
revenge, voluptuousness, and vain pomp. ‘The canons, as they are 
called, almost everywhere continue to adhere to their pristine mode 
of life, and often consume, not very piously or honestly, the wealth 
which the piety of former ages dah consecrated to the poor. The 
rest of the clergy, however, cannot everywhere copy after these pre- 
posterous moral guides at their pleasure. For it must be admitted, 
that since the reformation by Luther, much more pains are taken 
than were formerly, to prevent offences at least against sobriety and 
external decency, by the lower orders of clergy, so that they may not 
offend the people by open profligacy. 

§ 16. Nearly the same commendation is to be given to the monks. 
In most of the governors of monasteries there are things which deserve 
the severest reprehension; nor are idleness, gluttony, ignorance, 
knavery, quarrels, lasciviousness, and the other once prevalent vices 
of cloisters, entirely expelled and banished from them. Yet it would 
be uncandid to deny, that in many countries the morals of the monks 
are restrained by stricter rules, and that the remaining vestiges of 
the ancient profligacy are at least concealed more carefully. There 
have also arisen some who laboured to restore the almost extinct 
austerity of the ancient rules, and others who attempted to establish 
new fraternities for the public benefit of the church. Matthew de 
Baschi, an Italian, an honest but simple man of that society of Fran- 
ciscans, who consider themselves to obey the precepts of their founder 
more religiously than the others, and who are commonly called 
Observant friars,! thought himself called of God to restore the insti- 
tutes of St. Francis to their original and genuine integrity. His 
design being approved by Clement VII, in the year 1525, gave rise 
to the fraternity of Capuchins; which experienced the bitter indig- 
nation of the other Franciscans, and exhibited a great appearance of 
gravity, modesty, and disregard for worldly things.? The fraternity 
derived its name from the cowl,’ a covering for the head sewed on 
the Franciscan habit, which St. Francis himself is said to have worn. 


1 Pratres de Observantia, 

2 See Luke Wadding’s Ann. Ord. Mino- 
rum, xvi. 207, 257, &e. ed. Rome. Hipp. 
Helyot’s Hist. des Ordres Monastiques, t. 
vii. ce: xxiv. p. 264. And especially Zach. 
Boverius, Annales Capucinorum. [The 
founder of the order of Capuchins is not 
well known. Some give this honour to 
Matthew Baschi, and others to the famous 
Lewis de Fossembrun. Boyer supposes that 
Baschi devised the cowl, but that Fossem- 
brun was the author of the reform; and he 


thence infers, that his order was not the 
work of men, but, like Melchisedek, without 
father and without mother. The order had 
the misfortune, that its first vicar-general, 
Bernard Ochin, and afterwards the third 
also, turned protestants; which well nigh 
worked its ruin. Yet it afterwards spread 
itself over Italy, France, Spain, and Ger- 
many, with extraordinary success. Schi.] 

3 Caputium. 

4 See Du Fresne’s Glossarium Latinitat, 
Medti Advi, ii. 298, ed. Bened. 
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Another progeny of the Franciscan order were those called Recollets 
in France, Reformati in Italy, and Barefooted! in Spain; and who 
likewise obtained the privileges of a separate association distinct from 
the others, in the year 1532, by authority of Clement VII. They 
differ from the other Franciscans by endeavouring to live more exactly 
according to the rules of their common lawgiver.2 St. Theresa, a 
Spanish lady of noble birth, aided in the arduous work by P. John 
de Matthia, who was afterwards called John de Santa Cruz, endea- 
voured to restore the too luxurious and almost dissolute lives of the 
Carmelites to their pristine gravity. Nor were these efforts without 
effect ; notwithstanding that most of the Carmelites made opposition. 
Hence the order was divided, during ten years, into two parties, the 
one observing severer, and the other laxerrules. Butas this difference 
in their manner of life among the members of the same family occa- 
sioned much animosity and discord, Gregory XIII, in the year 1580, 
at the request of Philip I., king of Spain, directed the more rigid 
Carmelites, who were called Barefooted, from their naked feet, to 
separate themselves from the more lax. Sixtus V. confirmed and 
extended this separation, in 1587; and Clement VIII, in 1593, 
completed it, by giving to the new association a chief or general of 
its own. <A few years after, when new contests arose between these 
brethren, the same pontiff, in the year 1600, again separated them 
into two societies, governed by their respective generals.? 

§ 17. Of the new orders that arose in this century, the most dis- 
tinguished is that which glories in the name of Jesuits; and which 
has been already noticed among the props of the Roman power. 
Compared with this, the others are ignoble and obscure.-—The Refor- 
mation afforded occasion for various societies of what are called 
Regular Clerks. As all these profess to aim at imitating and bringing 
back the ancient virtue and sanctity of the clerical order, they tacitly 
bear witness to the laxity of discipline among the clergy, and the 
necessity of a reformation. The first that arose were the Theatins, 
so named from the town Theate or Chieti,’ whose bishop at that time 
was John Peter Caraffa, afterwards pope Paul IV.; who, with the 
aid of Cajetan da Thiene and some others, founded this society in the 
year 1524. Destitute of all possessions and all revenue, they were 
to live upon the voluntary bounties of the pious; and were required 
to succour decaying piety, to improve the style of preaching, to attend 
upon the sick and dying, and to oppose manfully and vigorously all 
heretics.» There were also some convents of sacred virgins connected 
with this order.—Next in point of time to them were those that 
assumed the name of Regular Clerks of St. Paul, whom they chose 
for their patron; but who were commonly called Barnabites, from 
the temple of St. Barnabas at Milan, which was given to them in the 


1 Discaleeati. [Descalzos. 8.] 340, &e. . 

2 Iuke Wadding’s Annales, xvi. 167, ‘(In the kingdom of Naples. Tr] 
Helyot’s Hist. des Ordres, t. vii. . xviii, &e. 5 Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, t. iv. ¢. xii, p. 
p: 129, &e. ; » Clw8Ee, 

8 Helyot, Hist, des Ordres, t.i.¢. xlyii. p. 
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‘year 1545. The fraternity was approved by Clement VII., in 1532; 
and confirmed by Paul IL, in 1535. It honoured as its founders 
Antony Muria Zacharias, a knight of Cremona, and Bartholomew 
Ferrarius, a knight of Milan; also Jac. Antony Morigia, of Milan. 
At first they renounced all possessions and property, like the Theatins, 
living solely upon the gratuitous gifts of the pious; but afterwards 
they deemed it expedient to hold property and have certain revenues. 
Their principal business was to labour as preachers in reclaiming sinners 
to their duty.!. The Regular Clerks of St. Majolus, also called the 
Fathers of Somasquo, from the town Somasquo, where their first 
general resided, had for their founder Jerome dimilianus; and were 
approved by Paul JII., in the year 1540, and then by Pius IV., in 
1543.2. These assumed the office of instructing the ignorant, and 
especially the young, carefully in the precepts of Christianity.—The 
same office was assigned to the Fathers of the Christian doctrine, both 
in France and in Italy. A distinguished society of this name was 
collected in France by Cesar de Bus; and it was enrolled among the 
legitimate fraternities by Clement VIII., in the year 1597. The 
Italian society owed its birth to Marcus Cusanus, a knight of Milan ; 
and was approved by the authority of Piws V. and Gregory XIII. 

§ 18. It would occupy us too long, and not be very profitable, to 
enumerate the minor fraternities which originated from fear of the 
heretics who disturbed the tranquillity of the church in one place and 
another, both in Germany and in other countries. For no age pro- 
duced more associations of this kind than that in which Luther 
opposed the Bible to ignorance, superstition, and papal domination. 
Some of them have since become extinct, because they had no solid 
basis; and others have been suppressed by the will of the pontiffs, 
who considered the interests of the church as retarded, rather than 
advanced, by the multitude of such societies. We also omit the 
societies of nuns; among whom the Ursulines were distinguished for 
their numbers and reputation. But we must not pass over the 
Fathers of the Oratory, founded in Italy, by Philip Neri, and publicly 
approved by Gregory XIII., in 1577; because they have had not a 
few men distinguished for their erudition and talents, (among whom 
were Cesar Baronius, and afterwards Odoric Raynaldi, and in our 
age James Laderchi, the celebrated authors of the Annals of the 
Church), and because they have not yet ceased to flourish. The name 
of the sect is derived from the chapel or Oratory which Neri built for 
himself at Florence, and occupied for many years.’ 


1 Helyot, 1. c. t.iv.c.xv. p. 100. In this 


( lected, a short time was spent in prayer; 
part of his noted and excellent work, Helyot, 


ordinarily silent prayer. Then Neri ad- 


with great industry and accuracy, prosecutes 
the history of the other sects, which we have 
here mentioned. 

2 See the Acta Sanctor, 
217, &e. 

8 Helyot, Hist. des Ordres, t. viii. ¢. iv. 


Februar, ii. 


p- 12. [Raynald’s Annales Kecles. ad ann. 
1564, § 5. The exercises in the oratory 


‘were these: When the associates were col- 


dressed the company. Next a portion of 
some religious book was read, on which 
Neri made remarks. After an hour occupied 
in these exercises, three of the associates 
successively mounted a little rostrum, and 
gave each a discourse of about half an hour 
long, on some point in theology, or on church 
history, or practical religion ; and the meet- 
ing closed for the day. See Baronius, An- 
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§ 19. That both sacred and secular learning were held in much 
higher estimation in the Roman world after the time of Luther than 
before, is known by almost everybody. In particular, the Jesuits 
glory, and not altogether without reason, that the languages and the 
arts and sciences were more cultivated and advanced by their society 
in this century, than by the schools and by the other religious frater- 
nities. The schools and universities (whether designedly or from 
negligence, I will not say) were not disposed to abandon the old 
method of teaching, though crude and tedious, nor to enlarge the 
field of their knowledge. Nor would the monks allow a more solid 
and elegant culture to be given to the minds of their pupils. Hence 
there is a great diversity in the Romish writers of this century; some 
express themselves happily, methodically, and properly, others barba- 
rously, unmethodically, and coarsely. Ecclesiastical history was a 
subject which Cesar Baronius undertook to elucidate, or, if you 
please, to obscure; and his example prompted many others to attempt 
the same thing. This labour was rendered necessary by the temerity 
of the heretics; for they, with Matthew Flacius and Martin Chemnitz 
at their head,’ having demonstrated, that not only the sacred Scrip- 
tures, but also the voice of ancient history, were opposed to the 
doctrines and decrees of the Roman church, prompt resistance became 
necessary, lest the ancient fables, on which a great part of the claims 
of the pontiffs rested, should lose all their credit. 

§ 20. Both among the French and the Italians, several men of fine 
talents, who have been named already, undertook to purify and reform 
philosophy. But their efforts were rendered ineffectual, by the exces- 


nales Eccles. i. 555. Baronius was himself 
an early pupil of Neri, and succeeded him 
as head of the order. T7.] 


and 1607; and afterwards at Mentz, with 
approbation of the author. The latest, 
most splendid, and most complete edition, 


1 The former in the Centurie Magde- 
burgenses, and the latter in his Examen 
Coneilit Tridentini.— [Matthias Flacius, 
after his removal from Wittemberg to Mag- 
deburg, with the aid of the two Magdeburg 
preachers, John Wigand and Matthew Ju- 
dex, the jurist Basil Faber, and Andrew 
Corvinus and Thomas Holthuters, published 
the Magdeburg Centuries, between 1559 and 
1574, in 13 volumes folio, each containing 
one century. Its proper title is, Historie 
Ecclesiastice per aliquot studiosos et pios 

iros in Urbe Magdeburgica Centurie XLIL. 
A new edition was begun in 1757, at Nurem- 
berg; [but was carried only to the sixth 
volume, in 4to. An edition, with some 
abridgement, was published by Lucius, 
Basil, 1624, 13 vols. in 3, large folio. This 
edition is most current among the reformed, 
though disapproved by the Lutherans. 77.] 
Czesar Baronius, a father of the Oratory, [at 
the instigation of Philip Neri, ] undertook to 
confute this work, in a work of 12 yolumes 
folio, each likewise embracing one century, 
His work is entitled Annales Heclesiastici, 
and was published at Rome between 1088 


was published, with Antony Pagi, a French 
Franciscan’s corrections, (entitled Critica 
Historico-Chronologica in Annales Baronit, 
4 vols. fol.) and the continuation of Odorie 
Raynald, (in 10 vols, fol.) at Lucca, 1738- 
1756, in 88 vols. fol. These ecclesiastical 
annals are by no means impartial: yet they 
contain numerous documents which cast 
light on both ecclesiastical and civil history. 
Raynald’s continuation reaches to 1566. 
James de Laderchi, likewise a father of the 
Oratory, extended the Annals to the year 
1572. The apostate Calvinist, Henry de 
Sponde or Spondanus, bishop of Pamiers, 
likewise composed a continuation of Baro- 
nius to 1640, in three volumes, fol. So also 
the Polish Dominican, Abraham Bzovius, 
continued Baronius to 1572, in eight vols. 
folio; but he is the most faulty of all that 
have been named, both in respect to the 
matter and the spirit of his performance. 
Schil.— A continuation from 1572 to the 
present time, by Augustine Theiner, Priest 
of the Oratory, is now in progress, but the 
first three volumes embrace only fourteen 
years. Rome, 1856. Hd.] 
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‘sive attachment of the scholastic doctors to the old Aristotelian philo- 
sophy; and by the cautious timidity of many, who were apprehensive 
that such freedom of thought and discussion might subvert the 
tottering interests of the church, and open the way for other and 
new dissensions. The empire of Aristotle, therefore, whose very 
obscurity rendered him the more acceptable, continued unshaken in 
all the schools and monasteries. It even became more firmly estab- 
lished, after the Jesuits saw fit to subject their schools to it, and 
showed by their discussions and their books, that the Aristotelian 
scholastic subtilties, equivocations, and intricacies, were better suited 
to confound the heretics, and to carry on controversy with some 
appearance of success, than the simple and lucid mode of arguing 
and debating which reason, left to herself, would dictate. 

§ 21. A very large catalogue of theological writers in the Roman 
church, during this century, might be made out. The most famous 
and most competent among them were, Thomas de Vio Cajetan, John 
Eck, John Cochleus, Jerome Emser, Laurence Surius, Stanislaus 
Hosius, John Faber, James Sadolet, Albert Pighi, Francis Vatablus, 
Melchior Canus, Claudius Espenceus, Bartholomew Caranza, John 
Maldonat, Francis Turrianus, Benedict Arias Montanus, Ambrose 
Catharinus, Reginald Pole, Siatus Senensis, George Cassander, James 


Paya Andradius, Michael Baius, James Pamelvus, and others.! 


1 Concerning these, and others designedly 
omitted, the reader may consult Lewis Ellies 
du Pin, a doctor of the Sorbonne, in his 
Bibliotheque des Autewrs Keclesiast. t. xiv. 
and xvi. and the other writers of biography. 
—|The following brief notices of the writers 
mentioned by Mosheim may not be unac- 
ceptable :— 

Of Cajetan, see above, sect. i. ¢. ii, § 7, 
notes. 

John Eckius, or John Mayr, was born at 
Eek, a village in Suabia, a.p. 1483; was 
professor of theology at Ingolstadt, vice- 
chancellor, inquisitor, and canon of Hich- 
stadt; and died 1548. He disputed and wrote 
much against Luther and the Protestants. 

John Dobeneck, surnamed Cochleeus, from 
the Latinised name of his birthplace, Wen- 
delstein, by Nuremberg, was dean of Frank- 
fort, and canon of Mentz and Breslau, and 
died in 1552; a most rancorous and uncan- 
did opposer of the Reformation. 

Emser was of Ulm, in Suabia, and died 
in 1627. He was a licentiate of canon law, 
criticised Luther’s version of the New Testa- 
ment, and undertook to make a better. 

Surius, a laborious Carthusian monk of 
Lubeck, died at Cologne in 1578. Besides 
his translations, he published four volumes 
of the Councils, and seven volumes of lives 
of the saints; and wrote a concise general 
history, from 1500 to 1674, in opposition to 
Sleidan’s Commentaries. 

Hosius was of Cracow, and at his death, 
in 1679, was bishop of Ermeland, cardinal, 


and grand penitentiary to Pope Gregory 
XI. He acted a conspicuous part in the 
Council of Trent, was a manly opposer of the 
Reformation, and left works in 2 vols. folio. 

Faber was a Suabian, named Heigerlin, 
but was called Faber, from his father’s oecu- 
pation. He was a Dominican, and opposed 
the sale of indulgences in Switzerland; yet 
aided the pope against the Protestants, and 
became bishop of Vienna. 

Sadolet was a mild, liberal divine, secre- 
tary to Leo X., bishop of Carpentras, and a 
eardinal. His works were printed at Verona, 
1737, 4 vols. fol. 

Pighi, a Dutchman, archdeacon at Utrecht, 
a mathematician, and a man of more reading 
than judgment, died in 1642. 

Vatablus of Picardy, was a learned pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Paris, in the reign of 
Francis I. 

Canus, a Spanish Dominican, professor of 
theology at Salamanca, bishop of the Canary 
Islands, provincial of his order in Castile, 
died in 1560. His chief work was his Loco- 
rum Commun. libri xii. 

Espenceeus was a famous Parisian divine, 
of great erudition, who died in 1571. 

Caranza was a Dominican, confessor to 
Philip II. of Spain, to queen Mary of Eng- 
land, and to Charles V.; also archbishop of 
Toledo; yet was charged with heresy, and 
suffered ten years in the inquisition; and 
died almost as soon as released, a.p. 1576. 
He wrote Summa Conciliorum et Decret. 
Pontifiewm. : 


: 
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§ 22. The religion which Rome would have regarded as the only 
true religion, and to be embraced by all Christians universally, is 
derived, as all their writers tell us, from two sources, the word of God 
written and unwritten, or the holy Scriptures and tradition. But 
as there are warm contests among the leading divines of that church 
respecting the legitimate interpreter of this twofold word of God, it 
may be justly said, that it is not yet clear whence a knowledge of the 
Roman doctrines is to be learned, or by what authority controversies 
on sacred subjects are to be decided. The Roman court, indeed, and 
all that favour the absolute dominion of the pontiff, maintain that no 
one can interpret and explain the import of either divine word, in 
matters relating to salvation, except the person who governs the church 
as Christ’s vicegerent; and of course, that his decisions must be reli- 
giously obeyed. To give weight to this opinion, first Pius IV., and 
afterwards Siztus V., established at Rome the congregation styled the 
Congregation for interpreting the council of Trent;! which decides, 
in the name of the pontiff, the smaller questions respecting points of 
discipline ; but the weightier questions touching any point of doctrine, 


it refers to the pontiff himself, as 


Maldonatus was a Spanish Jesuit, a dis- 
tinguished theologian, and scriptural exposi- 
tor; born 1534, died 1582. 

Turrianus was also a Spanish Jesuit, but 
of less talents. He died in 1584. 

Montanus was a Spanish orientalist, and 
editor of the Antwerp polyglott Bible. He 
also wrote commentaries on the Scriptures; 
and died in 1598. 

Catharinus, of Siena, in Italy, was first a 
jurist, then a Dominican, bishop of Minorca, 
and lastly archbishop of Conza, in the king- 
dom of Naples. He wrote against the Pro- 
testants, commented on Paul’s Epistles, and 
died in 1553. 

Cardinal Pole was of royal English blood, 
opposed king Henry VIII. in the matter of 
his divorce, and left England; but returned, 
as papal legate, on the accession of queen 
Mary, was archbishop of Canterbury, and 
died on the very day his sovereign did, a.p. 
1558. He was learned, discreet, and in- 
clined to moderation. His letters were 
published by Cardinal Quirini, at Brescia, 
1744. [Pole’s principal work is the treatise 
De Unitate Ecclesiastica, in which Henry 
VIII. and Anne Boleyn are treated with a 
vulgar scurrility that contrasts most unfor- 
tunately with the writer’s high breeding and 
general mildness and courtesy of outward 
bearing. His own excuse for that which 
some people would be apt to represent as an 
unguarded disclosure of his real character, 
was, that while the work still remained 
among his private papers, some person pur- 
loined the parts most offensive to Henry. 
This determined him to publish as he wrote 
dines. 

nee of Siena was born a Jew, became 


the oracle.? But a very different 
a Franciscan, was accused of heresy, joined 
the Dominicans, and died in 1569. His 
Bibliotheca Sancta, or introduction to Bibli- 
cal literature, is the chief foundation of his 
reputation. 

Cassander was born on the island of 
Cassand, near Bruges, and was a modest in- 
genuous divine, who studied to bring the 
Catholics and Protestants to a better agree- 
ment, and incurred the ill-will of both. He 
died in 1566; and his works were printed 
at Paris, in 1616, fol. 

Andradius was a Portuguese theologian, 
who attended the Council of Trent, and at- 
tempted to vindicate its proceedings against 
Chemnitz’s attack. 

Baius was doctor and professor of theology 
at Louvain, chancellor of the university, 
general inquisitor for the Netherlands, and 
a strong adherent to the doctrines of 
Augustine ; which brought him into diffi- 
culty, as we shall see presently, s. 88. He 
died in 1589. 

Pamelius was a modest and honest theo- 
logian of the Netherlands, whose father, 
Adolphus, baron of Pamele, was councillor 
of state to Charles V. He died on his way 
to take possession of his new office of bishop 
of St. Omer, a.p. 1587. He edited the 
works of Tertullian and of Cyprian. Tr.] 

! De interpretando Tridentino Concilio. 

2 Jac. Aymon, Zableau de la Cour de 
Rome, pt. v. cap. iv. p. 282, &e. [The canon- 
ists long debated whether the decisions of 
this congregation formed a part of the 
ecclesiastical law of the Catholic church. 
Those who maintained that they were not 
law, urged, unanswerably, that these deci- 
sious were not published; and that rules of 
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opinion is entertained, both by the greatest part of the French, and 
by other men of eminent learning; who maintain, that individual 
doctors and bishops may go directly to both sources, and from them 
obtain, for themselves and for the people, rules of faith and practice ; 
and that the greater and more difficult questions of controversy are to 
be submitted to the examination and decision of councils. There is 
no judge that can terminate this controversy: and hence there is no 
prospect that the Roman religion will ever obtain a stable and deter- 
minate form. 

§ 23. The council of Trent, which is said to have been summoned 
to explain, arrange, and reform, both the doctrine and the discipline 
of the church, is thought by wise men to have rather produced new 
enormities, than to have removed those that existed. They complain 
that many opinions of the scholastic doctors, concerning which in 
former times men thought and spoke as they pleased, were improperly 
sanctioned, and placed among the doctrines necessary to be believed, 
and even guarded by anathemas;! they complain of the ambiguity of 
the decrees and decisions of the council; in consequence of which, 
controverted points are not so much explained and settled, as per- 
plexed and made more difficult;? they complain that everything was 
decided in the council, not according to truth and the holy Scriptures, 
but according to instructions from the Roman pontiff; and that the 
Roman legates took from the fathers of the council almost all liberty 


conduct not made known could never be 
considered as laws by which men were to be 
judged. To remove this objection, in 1739 
formal reports of the decisions of the con- 
gregation began to be published, reaching 
back to 1718; and the publication of these 
reports was continued to 1769, when 38 
volumes, 4to, had been issued, embracing all 
the decisions of importance, from 1718 to 
1769, inclusive. 7. ] 

1 (Here belong, for example, Peter Lom- 
bard’s doctrine of seven sacraments, the 
necessity of auricular confession, the canoni- 
eal authority of the apocryphal books, &e., 
and by the anathema pronounced against 
the opposite doctrines, the re-introduction 
of these supposed heresies into the church, 
and all attempts at a religious union in 
future are rendered impossible. Schd. | 

2 [The reader need only consult the 
second article, concerning justification and 
free will. The council here frequently ex~- 
presses itself according to the views of 
Luther; but, presently, it takes back with 
one hand what it had given with the other. 
This arose from the disputes of the fathers 
in the council among themselves. The only 
way to quiet their contentions was to publish 
articles of faith so ambiguous, that each 
party could construe them to agree with its 
own opinions. Hence it is, that to this day, 
the council is so differently interpreted in 
the Roman church. Hence the Spanish 


Dominican, Dominic Soto, wrote three 
books to prove that the council was of his 
opinion, on the subject of grace and justifi- 
cation ; while the Franciscan, Andrew Vega, 
whose opinions were very different, wrote 
fifteen to prove directly the contrary. So is 
it also in regard to the doctrine respecting 
the penitence necessary to repentance. The 
Jesuits say, this penitence consists in an in- 
ternal fear of God, and a dread of divine 
punishments, which they call attrition. 
Their opposers maintain that this is not 
sufficient, but that true penitence must 
arise from love to God, and regret for having 
sinned against him. This dispute is not 
decided by the council; for one passage 
appears to deny what another asserts. And 
hence John Launoi wrote a book, De Mente 
Concilit Tridentini circa Contritionem, At- 
tritionem, et Satisfactionem, in Sacramento 
Penitentie; and he there shows that the 
words of the council may be fairly construed 
as everyone pleases, The doctrines concern- 
ing the church, and concerning the power of 
the pope, and its limits, are for good reasons 
left undecided. So also the contested doc- 
trines concerning the conception and birth 
of the Virgin Mary, and the real nature of 
the worship to be paid to images and to the 
saints. The doctrine respecting tradition 
is likewise made yery equivocal and ob- 
secure, Schl] 
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of correcting existing evils in the church:! they complain that the 
few decisions wisely and well made were left naked and unsupported, 
and are neglected and disregarded with impunity: in short, they 
think the council of Trent to have considered more carefully what 
would serve the papal domination, than what all the Christian church. 
It is not strange, therefore, that even among sons of the Roman 
church, there should be found those who choose to expound the decrees 
of the Tridentine council itself according to the sense of the sacred 
volume and tradition; and that the authority of those decrees should 
be differently estimated in different provinces of the Roman world.? 

§ 24. Recourse must be had to the decrees of the council of Trent, 
together with the brief confession of faith, which Pius IV. caused to 
be drawn up, by all those who would gain a tolerable knowledge of 


the Romish religion. 


A full and perfect knowledge of it is not to be 


expected. For in the decrees of the council, and in the confession of 


1 [No pope was present in the council, 
but nothing was permitted to be discussed 
without the consent of the legates; and no 
conclusion was made, which had not been 
previously prepared and shaped in the par- 
ticular congregations in which the legates 
always presided. There were, in fact, seve- 
ral intelligent and thinking men among the 
fathers of the council; but they were out- 
voted by the multitude of Italians and de- 
pendents of the pope. Schl.] 

2 Some provinces of the Roman church, 
as Germany, Poland, Italy, [and Portugal, ] 
have received the council of Trent and its 
decrees entire, and without exceptions or 
conditions. But others, only under certain 
limitations and conditions, would subject 
themselves to it. Of these the principal were 
the countries subject to the king of Spain, 
which were long in controversy with the Ro- 
man pontiff respecting the council of Trent, 
and at last embraced it, with a reservation 
of the rights of the Spanish Kings (Salvis 
Regum Hispanie Juribus). See Giannone, 
Fist. Civile du Royaume de Naples, iv. 236, 
&e. Others again could never be induced 
to adopt it. Among these was France. See 
Hector. Godfr. Masins, Diss. de Contemptu 
Concilii Tridentini in Gallia; which is one 
among his collected dissertations: and Peter 
Francis le Courayer’s Discowrs sur la Récep- 
tion du Concile de Trente, particuliérement 
en France; which is subjoined to the second 
volume of his French translation of Paul 
Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent, p. 
775-789. Yet that part of the council 
which embraces the doctrines of religion, 
was tacitly and by practice admitted as a 
rule of faith among the French. But the 
other part, which relates to discipline and 
ecclesiastical law, has been constantly re- 
jected, both publicly and privately ; because 
it is deemed hostile to the authority and 
power of kings, no less than to, the mghts 


and liberties of the French church. See 
Lewis Ellies du Pin, Bibliotheque des Auteurs 
Ecclésiastiques, xv. 380, &c. Hungary also 
is said to have neyer publicly received this 
council. See Lorand Samuelof, Vita Andr. 
Dudithii, p. 56. As for the literary history 
of the council of Trent, the writers of its 
history, editions of its decrees, &¢., see 
Salig’s History of the Council of Trent (in 
German), 11. 190-320, and Jo. Chr. Kécher’s 
Bibliotheca Theol. Symbolica, p. 325, 377, 
&c.—[The reception of the council of Trent 
in Germany did not take place at once. 
Pius IV. sent the bishop of Vintimiglia, 
Visconti, to the emperor Ferdinand I., to 
persuade him to receive it. But the em- 
peror consented only on two conditions; 
that the pope should allow his subjects the 
use of the cup in the sacred supper, and 
should not debar the clergy from marriage. 
The same indulgence was craved by the 
Bavarians. Pius allowed the first, but 
denied the second; and Ferdinand acqui- 
esced, and received the council for himself 
and his hereditary dominions. The whole 
German nation has never received it; and 
the popes have never dared to submit its 
decrees to the consideration of the diet, and 
to ask its sanction of them.—This probably 
will have been the last general council of 
Christendom: for it is not probable that the 
Opposing interests of the great, and good 
policy, will ever again allow of a general 
council; since the weakness and intrigues 
of such bodies haye been so clearly exhibited 
by this. The popes also would show them- 
selves not very favourable to another gene- 
ral council, since the right of summoning 
such a body to meet, and that of presiding 
in it, would be contested with them; and so 
many appeals would be likely to be made 
from their decisions to the general council, if 
proposed. Schi.] 
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faith above mentioned, many articles are so nerveless and jointless, 
that they reel hither and thither ; and they were designedly left thus 
ambiguous, on account of the intestine dissensions of the church. 
Moreover, not a few things were passed over, in both those works, 
which yet must not be denied, nor even called in question without 
giving offence; and some things are there expressed more decently, 
and better, than daily practice and public usage allow of. Hence 
reliance must not always be placed on the language used by the 
council ; but rather the import of that language must be qualified and 
measured by the practices and the institutions that generally prevail. 
Add to these considerations, that since the time of the council of 
Trent, some of the pontiffs have explained more clearly and unequi- 
vocally, in their particular constitutions or bulls, certain doctrines 
which were stated less lucidly by the council: in which no one appears 
to have acted more audaciously and unsuccessfully, than Clement XJ. 
in his famous bull, called Unigenitus. 

§ 25. To the correct interpretation and the knowledge of the holy 
Scriptures, the Roman pontiff has opposed all the obstacles in his 
power, from the time that he learned what very great damage and 
loss have acerued to him from this source. At first the shocking 
licence was allowed the disputants, of treating the Scriptures with 
contumely, and of publicly declaring their authority to be inferior to 
that of the pontiff and tradition. Next, the old Latin version, called 
the Vulgate, though it abounds with innumerable faults, and in very 
many places is quite barbarous and obscure, was, by a decision of the 
assembly at Trent, recommended as authentic, that is, faithful, exact, 
and accurate; and thus placed beyond all danger of being impugned. 
How much this contributed to conceal from the people the true meaning 
of the Scriptures, must be manifest. In the same assembly, this hard 
law was imposed, on interpreters, that in matters of faith and morals, 
they must not venture to construe the Scriptures differently from the 
common opinion of the church, and the consent of the ancient doctors ; 
nay, it was asserted that the church alone, or its head and governor, 
the sovereign pontiff, has the right of determining the true sense of 
the Scriptures. Finally, the Roman church persevered in strenuously 
maintaining, sometimes more explicitly, and sometimes more covertly, 
that the sacred Scriptures were written for none but teachers; and in 
all places where it could be done,' ordered the people to be restrained 
from reading the Bible. 

§ 26. For these reasons, the multitude of expositors, whom the 
example of Luther and his followers incited in this age, to come for- 
ward emulously as interpreters of the sacred books, consists for the 
most part of men who are dry, timid, and obsequious to the will of 
the Roman court. Nearly all of them are extremely cautious lest 
they should drop a single word at variance with the received opinions ; 
always quote the authority and the names of the holy fathers, as they 


‘ This could not be done in all countries. notwithstanding the warm supporters of the 
al i’ 1 
The French, and some other nations, read Roman supremacy are bitterly opposed to 
the Scriptures in their native language; the practice, 
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eall them; and do not so much inquire what the inspired writers 
actually taught, as what the church would have them teach. Some 
of them tax their ingenuity to the utmost, to force out of each passage 
of Scripture that fourfold sense which ignorance and superstition 
devised, namely, the literal, allegorical, tropological, and anagogical. 
And for so doing they were not without a reason; for this mode of 
interpretation is most useful for artfully eliciting from the divine 
oracles, whatever the church wishes to have regarded as the truth. 
Yet we are able to name some who had wisdom enough to discard 
these vain mysteries, and to labour solely to ascertain the literal 
import of the Scriptures. In this class the most eminent were 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, who is well known to have translated the New 
Testament into neat and perspicuous Latin, and to have explained the 
books in a pleasing manner: Thomas de Vio Cajetanus the cardinal, 
who disputed with our Luther at Augsburg, and whose brief notes on 
nearly all the sacred books are better than many longer commentaries : 
Francis Titelmann, Isidorus Clarius, John Maldonat, Benedict 
Justinian (who was no contemptible interpreter of St. Paul’s epistles), 
John Gagneus, Claudius Espenceeus, and some others.! But these 
laudable examples ceased to have influence sooner than might be 
expected. For at the close of the céntury, there was only one in the 
university of Paris, namely, Edmund Richer, the celebrated defender 
of the Gallican liberties against the pontiffs, who investigated the 
literal meaning of the Scriptures; all the other doctors despising the 
literal sense, in the manner of the ancients, searched after recondite 
and concealed meanings.? 

§ 27. Before Luther’s time nearly all the schools were occupied 
by those philosophical theologians who are commonly called School- 
men: so that, even at Paris, which was considered as the seat of all 
sacred knowledge, persons could not be found, competent to encounter 
our divines in reasoning from the Scriptures and the writings of the 
ancient doctors. And even in the council of Trent this extreme 
penury of dogmatic and biblical theologians, often produced singular 
difficulties, as the scholastics were accustomed to measure and define 
all doctrines, according to the precepts of their lean and meagre 
philosophy. Pressing necessity, therefore, urged the restoration and 


1 Concerning these, the reader may con- 
sult Richard Simon’s Histoire Critique du 
Vieux et du Nouveau Testament. — {Titel- 
mann was of Hasselt, in the bishopric of 
Liege, a Capuchin, skilful in Oriental lite- 
rature, and died provincial of his order in 
1553. He left many commentaries on the 
books of Scripture, particularly one on the 
Psalms. See Rich. Simon, Hist. Crit. du 
Vieux Test. 1. ili. c. 9, p. 422.—Isidorus 
Clarius (de Chiara) was bishop of Foligno 
in Umbria, attended the council of Trent, 
and belonged to the Dominican order. He 
published notes on the Holy Scriptures, in 
which he attempts to correct the Vulgate. 
Rich. Simon, l. ec. p. 320, expresses an un- 


favourable opinion of him, and pronounces 
him a plagiary. — Benedict Justinianus 
(Giustiniani) was a Jesuit of Genoa, and 
died at Rome in 1622. He left expositions 
of the Epistles.—John Gagnzeus, a Parisian 
chancellor, published notes on the N. T. 
and a paraphrase on the Epistle to the 
Romans, of no great value, He died in 
1549. Schl.) 

2 Andrew Buaillet, Vie de Ldmund Richer, 
p- 9, 10, &c. [Richer was an eminent 
theological writer, well acquainted with the 
antiquities of the chureh, and a bold de- 
fender of the rights of bishops against the 
pope. But he suffered persecution, which 
ruined his health, and he diedin 1631, 7Z7.] 
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cultivation of that mode of treating religious doctrines, which makes 
more use of the holy Scriptures, and of the decisions of the fathers, 
than of metaphysical reasoning.! Yet the scholastics could not 
be divested of that ascendency which they had long maintained in 
the schools: nay, they seemed to have acquired new strength, after 
the Jesuits had joined them, and had decided that dialectics were 
more efficacious for confronting heretics, than the holy Scriptures 
and the authority of the fathers. The Mystics, as they were not 
very offensive to the enemies of the church, and were not much 
inclined to engage in controversy, lost nearly all their influence after 
the reformation took place. Yet they were allowed to philosophize 
in their own way, provided they did it cautiously, and neither 
attacked too freely the decrees and the vices of the Roman church, 
nor inveighed too vehemently against either the futility of external 
devotion, or the metaphysical and polemic divines. 

§ 28. Practical theology, no one among the papists of this century 
improved successfully ; nor could any improve it, without incurring 
the greatest opposition. For the safety of the church was supposed 
to forbid such attempts. And in reality, many doctrines and regu- 
lations, on which the prosperity of the Roman church depends, would 
be brought into the greatest danger, if Christian piety in its true 
nature were uniformly held up to the view of the people. On the 
other hand, many honest men, and cultivators of piety, even in the 
Roman church, complain (how truly and justly, in all cases, I will 
not here enquire,) that the Jesuits as soon as they arose and began 
to have the ascendency in courts and in the schools, first sapped the 
foundations of all correct practical theology, by their subtle distinc- 
tions; and then opened the door for all ungodliness and vice, by 
the lax and dissolute morality which they inculeated. This infection, 
indeed, spread unobserved in this century; but in the next, it 
appeared more manifest, and gave rise to the greatest commotions. 
—The moral writers of the Roman church, moreover, may all be 
distributed into three classes, the scholastic, the dogmatic, and the 
mystic. The first expounded the virtues and duties of the Christian 


1See C. E. de Boulay’s Reformatio Fa- 


Quilibet Ordo Mendicantium et Collegium 
eultatis Theol. Paris, anno 1587, in his 


Hist. Acad. Paris. vi. 790, &c. In this 
reformation, the Baccalaurei Sententiarii are 
distinguished from the Bacealaurei Biblici ; 
and, what deserves particular notice, the 
Augustinians (Luther’s fraternity) were re- 
quired (p. 794) annually to present to the 
theological college a biblical bachelor; from 
which it may be inferred that the Augus- 
tinian family (to which Luther once be- 
longed) gave more attention to the study of 
sacred literature than the other orders of 
monks. But as the work of Boulay is in 
the hands of but few, it may be proper to 
quote the statute entire: ‘ Augustinenses 
quolibet anno Biblicum presentabunt, se- 
eundum statutum, fol. 21, quod sequitur ; 


S. Bernardi habeat quolibet anno Biblicum, 
qui legat ordinarie, alioqut priventur pro 
illo anno Baccalaureo Sententiario” It ap- 
pears from this statute that all the Mendi- 
eant orders were bound, according to a 
decree of the college of theologians, to pre- 
sent annually a biblical bachelor (such as 
Luther was). Yet in this reformation of 
the college, the duty was required of none 
but the Augustinians. Who, then, will not 
make the inference, that the Dominicans, 
the Franciscans, and the other Mendicant 
orders, wholly neglected biblical studies, 
and therefore had no biblical bachelors ; 
and that the Augustinians alone were able 
to fulfil this statute of the Sorbonne? 
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life, by knotty distinctions and phraseology, and obscured them by 
multifarious discussions: the second elucidated them by the language 
of the Bible, and the sentiments of the ancient doctors: the third 
recommended men exclusively to withdraw their thoughts from all 
outward objects, compose the mind, and raise it to the contemplation 
of the divine nature. 

§ 29. The vast multitude and the capital faults of the papal 
polemic theologians, no one is ignorant of. Most of them were 
abundantly fraught with all that is accounted criminal, in those 
who have no other object than gain and victory. The numerous 
Jesuits who took the field against the enemies of the Roman church, 
excelled all the others in subtlety, impudence, and invective. But 
the chief and corypheus of the whole, was Robert Bellarmin, a 
Jesuit, and a cardinal, or one of the pontifical cabinet. He embraced 
all the controversies of his church in several large volumes; and 
united copiousness of argument with much perspicuity of style. As 
soon, therefore, as he entered the arena, which was towards the close 
of the century, he drew upon himself alone the strength and force 
of the greatest men among the Protestants. Yet he displeased many 
of his own party, principally because he carefully collected all the 
arguments of his antagonists, and generally stated them correctly 
and fairly. He would have been accounted a greater and better 
man had he possessed less fidelity and industry, and had he stated 
only the feebler arguments of his opponents, and given them muti- 
lated and perverted.! 

§ 30. Although the Roman community proudly boasts of its peace- 
ful and harmonious condition, it is full of broils and contentions of 
every kind. The Franciscans and Dominicans contend vehemently 
respecting various subjects. The Scotists and Thomists wage eternal 
war. The bishops never cease to wrangle with the pontiff and his 
congregations respecting the origin and limits of their power. The 
French, the Flemings, and others, openly oppose the Roman pontiff 
himself, and his supremacy; and he inveighs against them as often 
as he deems it safe and necessary, with energy and spirit, and at 
other times cautiously and circumspectly. The Jesuits, as from the 
beginning they laboured successfully to depress all the other reli- 
gious fraternities, and also to strip the Benedictines, and others 
that were opulent, of a part of their wealth; so have they inflamed 
and armed all these bodies against themselves. Among them the 
Benedictines and Dominicans are their sharpest enemies: the former 
fight for their possessions; the latter for their reputation, their privi- 
leges, and their opinions. The contentions of the schools respecting 
various doctrines of faith, are without number, and without end. 
All these contests, the sovereign pontiff moderates and controls, by 
dexterous management and authority, so that they may not too 
much endanger the church: to adjust and terminate them,—which 


1See Jo. Fred. Mayer's Heloga de Fide Amsterd. 1698, 8vo. 
Baronii et Bellarmini ipsis Pontifictis dubia, 
YOL, II. MM 
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would perhaps be the duty of a vicegerent of our Saviour,—he has 
neither power nor inclination. 

§ 31. Besides these minor controversies, which have slightly 
disturbed the peace of the church, other and greater ones, since 
the times of the council of Trent, have arisen, chiefly through the 
influence of the Jesuits; which, being gradually increased and con- 
tinued down to our times, violently agitate the whole Roman com- 
munity, and rend it into numerous factions. These, indeed, the 
Roman pontiffs labour most earnestly, if not to extinguish, yet to 
quiet in a degree, so that they may not produce excessive mischief: 
but minds warmed not so much by zeal for the truth, as by the heat 
of controversy and the love of party, will not coalesce and become 
united. 

§ 32. Whoever considers these controversies with attention and 
impartiality, will readily perceive that the Jesuits,—that is, the 
greater part of them, or the fraternity in general, for in so very 
extensive a society there are individuals with different views, guard 
and defend that ancient and rude, but to the pontiffs and the church 
very useful, system of faith and practice, which prevailed and was 
inculecated, every where in the Roman church, before the times of 
Luther. For those very sagacious men, whose office it is to watch 
for the safety of the Roman see, perceive clearly, that the authority 
of the pontiffs, and the emoluments, prerogatives, and honours of 
the clergy, depend entirely on this ancient system of religion; and 
that if this were subverted, or changed, the church must unavoid- 
ably suffer immense injury, and gradually crumble to the dust. 
But, in the Roman church, and especially since the reformation by 
Lnuther, there are not a few wise and good men, who, having learned 
very clearly, from the sacred Scriptures and the writings of the 
ancient doctors, the deformities and faults of this ancient and vulgar 
system of religion, wish to see it corrected and amended, though in 
a different way; and urge the extirpation of those unhappy tares, 
from the field of the church, which has armed the heretics against 
her. And hence those eternal contests and collisions with the Jesuits, 
on various subjects. All these contests, however, may be pretty well 
brought under the six following heads. 

There is a dispute (I.) respecting the extent and magnitude of 
the power of a Roman pontiff. The Jesuits and their numerous 
friends contend that a pontiff cannot possibly err; that he is the 
fountain and source of all the power which Jesus Christ has imparted 
to the church; that all bishops and religious teachers are indebted 
to him for whatever authority and jurisdiction they may possess ; 
that he is not bound by any enactments of the church and _ its 
councils; that he is, in fine, the supreme lawgiver of the church, 
whose decrees no one can resist without incurring the greatest guilt. 
But others hold, that he may err; that he is inferior to councils; 
that he is bound to obey the church and its laws, as enacted by 
councils; and that if he offend, he may be deprived of his rank and 
dignity by a council: from which it follows, that inferior «prelates 
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and teachers receive the authority which they possess, from Jesus 
Christ himself, and not from the Roman bishop. 

§ 33. There is a dispute (II.) respecting the extent and the 
prerogatives of the church. For the Jesuits, and those who follow 
them, extend widely the bounds of the church; and contend that 
many among those who have no connexion with the Roman worship,! 
—nhay, among the nations that are wholly ignorant of Christ and the 
Christian religion, may be saved and really are saved: they also 
hold, that sinners, living within the church, are nevertheless its real 
members. But their adversaries cireumscribe the kingdom of Christ 
within much narrower limits, and not only cut off from all hope of 
salvation those who live out of the Roman communion, but also 
separate from the church all the vicious and profligate, though they 
live in it. The Jesuits moreover, not to mention other differences 
of less moment, hold that the church never can pronounce an 
erroneous or unjust decision, either as to fact or principle;? but 
their opponents believe, that the church is not secured from all 
danger of erring in deciding on matters of fact. 

§ 34. There is a very warm dispute (III.) respecting the nature, 
operation, and necessity of that Divine grace, without which, as all 
agree, no one attains to eternal salvation; respecting what is called 
original sin, the natural power of man to obey the Divine law, 
and the nature of God’s eternal decrees in regard to the salvation 
of men. For the Dominicans, the Augustinians, the followers of 
Jansen, and likewise many others, deny that Divine grace can 
possibly be resisted; deny that there is anything sound and uncor- 
rupted in man; deny that there is any condition annexed to the 
eternal decrees of God respecting the salvation of men; deny that 
God wills the salvation of all men; and other similar doctrines. On 
the other hand, the Jesuits, and with them many others, would have 
it believed that the influence and extent of the sin which lies con- 
cealed in man’s nature is not so great: that not a little power to do 
good is left in man; that so much Divine grace is proffered to all 
men as is necessary for the attainment of eternal salvation, and that 
by it no violence is offered to the mind; that God has, from eternity, 
allotted eternal rewards and punishments, not according to his arbi- 
trary pleasure, but according to the conduct and merits of individuals 
foreseen by him. 


condemned five propositions drawn from 


1[*They were accused at Spoleto, in 
1653, of having maintained, in their public 
instructions there, the probability of the 
salvation of many heretics. See Le Clere, 
Biblioth. Univers. et Historique, xiv. 320. 
Mac?.| 

2 Sive de facto, sive de jure. [As to mat- 
ters of fact, or matters of doctrine and 
right. Zr.—‘Relating to matters of fact, 
or points of doctrine. Macl— This dis- 
tinction with respect to the objects of in- 
fallibility was chiefly owing to the following 
historical circumstance: Pope Innocent X. 


M M 


the famous book of Jansenius, entitled Azw- 
gustinus. This condemnation occasioned 
the two following questions: 1st. Whether 
or no these propositions were erroneous ? 
This was the question de jure, i.e. as the 
translator has rendered it, the question re- 
lating to doctrine ; 2nd. Whether or no these 
propositions were really taught by Janse- 
nius? This was the question de facto, i. e. 
relating to matter of fact. The church was 
supposed by some infallible only in deciding 
questions of the former kind.’ Jd. Note. ] 
2 
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§ 35. There is a dispute (IV.) respecting the various points of 
morality and rules of conduct; all the particulars of which it would be 
difficult to enumerate, and besides, the detail would be out of place 
here: hence we shall only state the commencement of the long con- 
troversy.!. Those who take side with the Jesuits, maintain that it 1s 
of no consequence by what motives a person is actuated, provided he 
in fact performs the deeds which the law of God requires; and that 
the man who abstains from criminal actions through fear of punish- 
ment, is no less acceptable to God, than the man who obeys the 
Divine law through the influence of love to it. But this doctrine 
appears horrible to a very great majority, who deny, that any services 
are acceptable to God, unless they proceed from love to him. The 
former assert, that no one can properly be said to sin, unless he 
violates some known law of God, which is present to his mind, and 
correctly understood by him; and therefore, that no one can be 
justly charged with criminality and sin, who is either ignorant of 
the law, or doubtful as to its import, or who does not think of it at 
the time he transgresses. From these principles, originated the cele- 
brated doctrines of probabilism? and of philosophical sin,’ which 
have brought so much ill-fame upon the schools of the Jesuits. The 
adversaries of the Jesuits detest all these principles strongly; and 
contend, that neither ignorance, nor doubts, nor forgetfulness, will 
afford any protection to the sinner at the bar of God. This con- 
troversy, respecting the fundamental principles of morals, has given 
rise to numberless disputes concerning the duties that we owe to 
God, to our fellow-men, and to ourselves; and has produced two 
sects of moralists, which have greatly disturbed and distracted the 
whole Roman church, 

§ 36. There is a dispute (V.) respecting the administration of 
the Sacraments, especially those of penance and the Lord’s Supper. 
The Jesuits, with whom very many agree, maintain that the sacra- 


‘No one has treated of all the points 
objected against in the Jesuits’ moral doc- 
trines with more clearness, neatness, and 
dexterity, and no one has pleaded the cause 
of the Jesuits with more ingenuity, than 
the eloquent and well-known Jesuit, Gabriel 
Daniel, in his Entretiens de Cléandre et 
@ Hudoxe, which is published in his collected 
Essays, i. 851, &e., and was composed in 
answer to that great man, and powerful 
adversary of the moral doctrines‘of the Je« 
suits, Blaise Pascal, whose Lettres Provin- 
ciales inflicted so great a wound on the 
Jesuits. Daniel treats very acutely on 
probabilism, p. 851 ; on the method of di- 
recting the intention, p. 556; on eqguivoca- 
tions and mental reservations, allowed of by 
the Jesuits, p. 562; on sins of ignorance 
and forgetfulness, p. 719, &e., and some 
other subjects. If the cause of the Jesuits 
can be defended and rendered plausible, it 
certainly is so by this writer. 


2 [Moral prodabilism is properly the doc- 
trine of the Jesuits, that no action is sinful 
when there is the shghtest probability that 
it may be lawful; and even when it has 
the approbation of any single respectable 
teacher; because it may be supposed that 
he saw reasons for his opinions, though 
we know not what they were, and can see 
so many reasons for a contrary opinion. 
Schl. | 

* (Philosophical sins, in opposition to 
theological, according to the Jesuits, are 
those in which a man, at the time of com- 
mitting them, has not God and his law 
before his mind; and therefore, without 
thinking of God, transgresses natural or 
revealed Jaw. These sins the Jesuits held 
to be venial; that is, such as do not draw 
after them a loss of divine grace, and do 
not deserye eternal, but only temporal 
punishment. Schl. ] 


> 
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ments produce their salutary effects ex opere operato, ' as the schools 
express it; and hence, that no great preparation is necessary to the 
profitable reception of them; and that God does not require purity 
of heart, and a soul filled with heavenly love, in such as would 
derive benefit from them: and they infer, of course, that the priests 
should at once absolve such as confess their sins to them, and then 
admit them immediately to the use of the sacraments. Far different 
are the views of all those who had at heart the advancement of true 
piety. They think that the priests should long and carefully try 
those that applied for absolution and admission to the sacraments 
before they comply with their wishes, because these divine insti- 
tutions profit none but persons that are purified and filled with that 
divine love which casteth out fear. And thus originated that noted 
controversy, in the Roman church, respecting frequent communion ; 
which, in the last century, Antony Arnauld,? author of the cele- 
brated book on frequent communion,* and the Jansenists, waged 
with the Jesuits; and which, in our times, has been renewed, by the 
French Jesuit Pichon, to the great dissatisfaction of the French 
bishops. For the Jesuits are very careful to urge, upon all who 
entrust the guidance of their minds to them, the frequent use of the 
Lord’s Supper, as a sure and safe method of appeasing God, and ob- 
taining from him remission of their sins. But for this conduct they 
are strongly censured, not only by the Jansenists, but also by many 
other grave and pious men; who inculcate that the sacred supper 
profits no one, unless his soul is united to God by faith, repentance 
and love; and thus they condemn the famous Opus operatum.’ 


1 [By virtue of the mere external act. 
Tr.—By their intrinsic virtue, and imme- 
diate operation. Macl.—In a note this 
writer adds: ‘This is the only expression 
that occurred to the translator, as proper 
to render the true sense of that phrase of 
the scholastic divines, who say that the 
sacraments produce their effect opere ope- 
rato. The Jesuits and Dominicans main- 
tain that the sacraments have in them- 
selves an instrumental and efficient power, 
by virtue of which they work in the soul, 
independently of its previous preparation 
or propensities, a disposition to receive the 
divine grace; and this is what is commonly 
called the opus operatwm of the sacraments. 
Thus, according to their doctrine, neither 
knowledge, wisdom, humility, faith, nor 
devotion, is necessary to the efficacy of the 
sacraments ; whose victorious energy, no- 
thing but a mortal sin can resist. Dr. 
Maclaine then refers to two notes appended 
by Le Courayer to his French translation 
of Sarpi’s Council of Trent. These are to 
the following purport; that, if the opus 
operatum mean merely to assert for sacra- 
mental signs a virtue which they would not 
have had without their divine institution, 
it is a reasonable view, and one always en- 
tertained in the church, though not ex- 


pressed in those terms; but if the opus 
operatum be opposed to the necessity of 
suitable dispositions, it is a worse error 
than that of the Zuinglians, because pro- 
ductive of a false confidence in the sacra- 
ments, and indifference to a due preparation 
for them; that it is one thing to make the 
sacraments produce grace by virtue of cer- 
tain dispositions, and another thing to make 
them produce no grace without certain 
dispositions. (Edit. Lond, 1786, i. 380.) 
The council of Trent has not, however, 
entered into these distinctions, but has as- 
serted the opus operatum in that general 
way, which leaves an opening for maintain- 
ing any one of the four views mentioned 
above. Of course, that is likely to be most 
in favour both with priest and people which 
claims a virtue for the former's acts irre- 
spectively of the latter’s dispositions. Full 
information upon this question of the opus 
operatum will be found in Chemnitz’s Hxa- 
men Concilit Tridentini, ti. 22. S.] 

2 Arnaldus. 

3 [De la fréquente Communion. Tr. ] 

4See the Journal Universel, xiii. 148; 
xy. 863; xvi. 124, &e. 

5 [Or efficacy of the mere external act of 
communion, Tr. | 
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§ 37. There is a dispute (VI.) respecting the right method of 
educating Christians. While those who are anxious to promote 
religion, wished to have people imbued with a correct knowledge of 
religion from their very childhood; those who look rather to the 
interests of the church, recommend a holy ignorance, and think, that a 
person knows enough, who knows that he has to obey the commands 
of the church. The former think, that nothing is more profitable 
than the reading of the inspired books, and therefore wish to see them 
translated into the popular or vulgar language: the latter prohibit 
the reading of the Bible, and esteem it pernicious, if published in any 
other than a learned language, unknown by the people. The former 
compose various books, to nourish a spirit of devotion, and to dispel 
errors from the minds of men; they express and explain the public 
prayers and the solemn formulas of religion, in a language understood 
by the community ; and exhort all to learn from these books, how to 
be wise, and to worship God rationally and properly: but the latter 
are displeased with all this; for they fear that people will never 
make acquisitions of light and knowledge, without a proportionate 
loss of obedience and submission.! ' 

§ 38. Of the preceding controversies, those which we have placed 
under the third head, namely, concerning divine grace, the natural 
power of men to do good, original sin, and predestination, actually 
broke out in this century: the others were agitated more in private, 
and did not break forth in public, till the next century. Nor will 
this surprise us, if we consider, that the controversies moved by 
Luther, respecting grace and free will, were not explicitly decided in 
the Roman church, but were in a manner hushed and concealed. 
Luther's doctrines, indeed, were condemned ; but no definite and fixed 
form of doctrine, in regard to these subjects, was set up in opposition 
to them. Augustine’s sentiments were also approved; but what the 
difference was between his sentiments and those of Luther, was never 
stated and explained. The commencement of this sad controversy 
may be traced to Michael Baius, a doctor in the university of Louvain, 


1 What we have said on the greater con- 
troyersies in the Roman Church may be 
illustrated and confirmed from numberless 
books, published in the last and the present 
centuries, especially in France and the 
Netherlands, by the Jansenists, the Domi- 
nicans, the Jesuits, and others. Nearly all 
those that attack the doctrines of the 
Jesuits and the other partisans of the 
Roman pontiff, areenumerated by the cele- 
brated French Jesuit, Dominic Colonia; 
for'it is ascertained that he composed the 
book, published, without naming the place 
where, in the year 1735, 8vo, under the 
title, Bibliotheque Janséniste, ow Catalogue 
Alphabétique des principaux Livres Jansén- 
istes ow suspects de Jansénisme, avec des 
Notes Critiques. His excessive zeal for the 
Roman pontiffs, and for the opinions of the 


Jesuits, impaired his discretion; yet his 
book is very serviceable, for acquainting us 
with those controversies which so greatly 
disturb and afflict the Roman church. The 
book was condemned by the Roman pontiff, 
Benedict XIV.; yet it was republished, not 
long ago, in a new form, one-fifth larger, 
with this title: Dictionnaire des Livres 
Jansénistes, ou qui favorisent le Jansénisme ; 
in four volumes, Antwerp, 1752, 8vo. Un- 
doubtedly, the book is very useful for ac- 
quainting us with the intestine divisions of 
the Roman church, the religious tenets of 
the Jesuits, and the numerous books pub- 
lished on the controversies I have men- 
tioned; at the same time, it is full of gall 
and unjust aspersions upon many learned 
and excellent men, 
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no less eminent for his piety than for his learning.! As he, like the 
Augustinians, could not endure that contentious and thorny method 
of teaching which had long prevailed in the schools; and as he, in 
following Augustine, who was his favourite author, openly condemned 
the common sentiments in the Roman church respecting man’s na- 
tural ability to do good, and the merit of good works; he fell under 
great odium with some of his colleagues, and with the Franciscans. 
Whether the Jesuits were among his first accusers or not, is uncer- 
tain; but it is certain, that they were then violently opposed to those 
doctrines of Augustine, which Baiuws had made his own. Being 
accused at Rome, Pius V., in the year 1567, in a special letter, con- 
demned seventy-six propositions extracted from his books; but in a 
very insidious manner, and without mentioning the name of Baius, 
for the recollection of the evils which resulted from a rash condemna- 
tion of Luther was a dissuasive from all violent proceedings. By the 
instigation of Francis Tolet, a Jesuit, Gregory XLII, in the year 1580, 
renewed the sentence of Piws V.; and Baiws subscribed to that sen- 
tence, induced either by the fear of a greater evil, or by the ambiguity 
of the pontifical rescript, as well as of the propositions condemned in 
it. But others, who embraced the sentiments of Augustine, would 
not do so. For to the present time, numerous members of the Roman 
community, in particular the Jansenists, strenuously maintain, that 
Baius was unjustly treated; and that the decrees of both Pius and 
Gregory are destitute of all authority, and were never received by the 
church. 

§ 39. It is at least certain, that the doctrines of Augustine in 
regard to grace were as much esteemed and defended, in the Low- 
countries, and especially in the universities of Louvain and Douay, 
after this controversy with Baius, as before. This appeared at once, 
when the two Jesuits, Leonard Less and Hamel, at Louvain, were 
found teaching differently from Augustine, on the subject of predesti- 
nation. For the theologians both of Louvain and of Douay, forth- 
with, expressed a public disapproval of their sentiments; the former in 


1 [Michael de Bay or Baius, D.D., was  nchil doctius, nihil humilius. His works, 


born at Melin, in the territory of Aeth, in 
1613, and educated in the university of 
Louvain, where he was elected, in 1541, 
principal of a college, and in 1644, lecturer 
in philosophy. In 1550 he took his doctor’s 
degree, and was appointed professor of the 
Scriptures. In 1563 he was sent by the 
king of Spain to the council of Trent, where 
he acted a conspicuous part. Soon after, 
charges of heresy were brought against 
him, which were renewed from time to 
time, notwithstanding his patient submis- 
sion and silence, and must have given him 
much inquietude. Yet he retained his 
office through life, and was even promoted, 
for he became dean of St. Peter’s, at Lou- 
vain, and chancellor of the university. He 
died in 1589, aged 76. Tolet, a Jesuit, and 
his enemy, said of him: Michacle Baio 


chiefly relating to the doctrines of grace, 
free will, &c., were reprinted at Cologne, 
1694, 4to. See Bayle’s Déctionnaire Hist. 
Crit. art. Baius. Tr.] 

? Here should be consulted, especially, 
the Baiana, sew Scripta, que Controversias 
spectant occasione Sententiarum Bait exor- 
tas; subjoined to the works of Baius, as a 
second part of them, in the edition of Co- 
logne, 1696, 4to. Add also Peter Bayle, 
Dictionnaire, i. 457. Lewis Ell. du Pin, 
Bibliotheque des Auteurs Keclésiastiques, 
xvi. 144, &e. Hist. de la Compagnie de 
Jésus, ili. 161, &e. 

3 To demonstrate this, is the professed 
object of the anonymous author of the 
Dissertation sur les Bulles contre Baius, ov 
lon montre qwelles ne sont pas regues par 
?Eglise, Utrecht, 1737, 2 vols. 8vo. 
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1587, and the latter in 1588. And as the Belgian bishops were 
about to follow their example, and consulted about calling councils on 
the subject, the pontiff Sixtus V. interposed, asserting that the 
cognisance of religious controversies belonged exclusively to the vicar 
of Jesus Christ, residing at Rome. Yet this crafty and sagacious 
pontiff, prudently declined exercising the prerogative which he 
claimed, lest he should provoke a worse controversy. Hence his 
legate, in the year 1588, terminated the disputes at Louvain, by 
allowing each party to retain its own opinions, but absolutely prohi- 
biting all discussion respecting them, either in public or in private. 
And the Roman church would have been more tranquil at the present 
day, if the succeeding pontiffs had imitated this prudence of Siztus, 
and had not assumed the office of judges in this dubious contest. 

§ 40. The Roman community had scarcely tasted of this repose, 
when new commotions of the same kind broke out, far more terrible 
than the preceding. Lewis Molina,? a Spanish Jesuit, who taught in 
the Portuguese university of Evora, in a book which he published in 
1588, on the union of grace and free will,? endeavoured to clear up, in 
a new manner, the difficulties in the doctrines concerning grace, pre- 
destination, and free will, and in some sort to reconcile the discrepant 
sentiments of Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, the Semi-Pelagians, 


and others. 


'See the Apologie Historique des deux 
Censures de Louvain et de Douay, par Mr. 
Gery, 1688, 8vo. That the celebrated Pas- 
quier Quesnel was the author of this book, 
has been shown by the author of the Caté- 
chisme Historique et Dogmatique sur les 
Contestations de [ Eglise, tom. i. p. 104. 
Jean le Clere, Mémotres pour servir a 0 His- 
toire des Controverses dans l Eglise Romaine, 
sur la Prédestination et sur la Grace ; dans 
la Bibliotheque Universelle et Historique, xiv. 
211, &c. 

* From him the name of Molinists, quite 
to our times, has been given to all such as 
seem inclined to sentiments opposed to 
those of Augustine, respecting grace and 
free will inman. Many, however, unjustly 
bear this name, as they differ much from 
the opinions of Molina. 

’ The true title of this celebrated book is, 
Liberi Arbitrii Concordia cum Gratie Donis, 
Divina Prescientia, Providentia, Predesti- 
natione, et Reprobatione ; auctore Lud. Mo- 
lina. It was first printed at Lisbon, 1588, 
fol.; then, with enlargement, Antwerp, 
1595, 4to; and at Lyons, Venice, and else- 
where. The third edition, further enlarged, 
was printed at Antwerp, 1609, 4to. 

‘(The first congregation at Rome, for 
examining the sentiments in Molina’s book, 
in their third session, Jan. 16, 1598. thus 
states the fundamental principles of his 
work :—‘(I.) A reason or ground of God’s 
predestination is to be found in man’s right 


The attempt of this subtle author gave so much offence 


use of his free will. (II.) That the grace 
which God bestows to enable men to perse- 
vere in religion may become the gift of 
perseverance, it is necessary that they be 
foreseen as consenting and co-operating with 
the divine assistance offered them, which is 
a thing within their power. (III.) There 
is a mediate prescience, which is neither the 
free nor the natural knowledge of God, and 
by which he knows future contingent events 
before he forms his decree.’ (Molina di- 
vided God’s knowledge into natural, free, 
and mediate, according to the objects of it. 
What he himself effects or brings to pass, 
by his own immediate power, or by means 
of second causes, he knows naturally, or 
has natural knowledge of ; what depends on 
his own free will, or what he himself shall 
Freely choose or purpose, he has a free 
knowledge of ; but what depends on the 
voluntary actions of his creatures, that is, 
future contingencies, he does not know in 
either of the above ways, but only mediately, 
by knowing all the cireumstances in which 
these free agents will be placed, what mo- 
tives will be present to their minds, and 
thus foreseeing and knowing how they will 
act. This is God’s scientia media, on which 
he founds his decrees of election and repro- 
bation.) —‘(IV.) Predestination may be 
considered as either general (relating to 
whole classes of persons) or particular (re- 
lating to individual persons). In general 
predestination, there is no reason or ground 
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to the Dominicans, who followed implicitly the teachings of St. 
Thomas, that they roused up all Spain, in which their influence was 
exceedingly great, and charged the Jesuits with a design to recall and 
give currency to the Pelagian errors. As a general tempest was 
evidently gathering, the pontiff, Clement VIII., in the year 1594, 
enjoined silence on both the contending parties, and promised that, 
after examining carefully the whole subject, he would judge and 
decide the controversy. 

§ 41. The pontiff, doubtless, expected that the evil would yield to 
these milder remedies; and that time would calm the feelings of the 
excited parties. But his hopes were entirely disappointed. The 
exasperated Dominicans, who had long indulged in great hatred of 
the Jesuits, did not cease to harass the king of Spain, Philip IZ., 
and the pontiff, Clement VIJI., until the latter, wearied with their 
importunate clamours, assembled a sort of council at Rome, to take 
cognisance of the dispute. Hence, in the beginning of the year 
1598, commenced those celebrated consultations, on the contests 
between the Dominicans and the Jesuits, which from the principal 
topic of controversy, were called Congregations on the Aids, that is, 
of grace.\ The president of them was Lewis Madrucci,? a cardi- 
nal of the Roman court, and bishop of Trent; with whom there were 
ten assessors, or judges, namely, three bishops and seven theolo- 
gians of different fraternities. These occupied the remainder of this 
century, in hearing the arguments of the parties.*_ The Dominicans 
most strenuously defended the opinion of their Thomas, as being 


of it, beyond the mere good pleasure of 
God; or none, on the part of the persons 
predestinated ; but in particular predestina- 
tion (or that of individuals), there is a 
cause or ground of it, in the foreseen good 
use of free will.’ From this statement of 
the fundamental errors of Molina, it would 
appear that he embraced substantially the 
leading principles of the Semi-Pelagians 
and of the remonstrants of Dort. His 
scientia media was a new name for a thing 
well known before. See Fleury’s Histoire 
Ecclésiastique, continué, livr. clxxxiil. § iv. 
vol. iii. p. 273, ed. Augsb. and Schroeckh’s 
Kirchengesch, seit der Reform. iv. 296, &c. 
Lr. 

Sites de Auxiliis, 2. ¢. gratiz. 

? Madrusius. 

3 The history of these congregations has 
been repeatedly written, both by Jesuits 
and by Dominicans and Jansenists. Among 
the Dominicans, Jas. Hyacinth Serry, under 
the fictitious name of Augustinus le Blane, 
published his Historia Congregationum de 
Ausiliis Gratie Divine; Louvain, 1700, fol. 
In reply to this, Livinus de Meyer, a Jesuit, 
assuming the name of Theodorus Eleuthe- 
rius, published his Historia Controversiarum 
de Divine Gratie Auxiliis; Antwerp, 1705, 
fol. The Dominicans also published the 
work of Thomas de Lemos (a subtle theo- 


logian of their order, who defended in these 
congregations the reputation of St. Thomas 
[Aquinas], against the Jesuits), entitled, 
Acta Congregationum et Disputationum que 
coram Clemente VILL, et Paulo V. de Auxi- 
liis Divine Gratie sunt celebrate ; Louvain, 
1702, fol. From these historians, a man 
who possesses the power of divination may 
perhaps learn the facts that occurred. For 
here are arrayed records against records, 
testimonies against testimonies, narrations 
against narrations. It is therefore still 
uncertain whether the Roman court fa- 
voured most the Jesuits or the Dominicans: 
nor is it more clear which of them most 
wisely and successfully managed their 
cause. There is also a French history of 
these congregations, written with ability : 
Histoire des Congrégations de Auailiis, par 
un Docteur de la Faculté de Théologie de 
Paris; Louvain, 1702, 8vo, But this, being 
written by a Jansenist, a bitter enemy of 
the Jesuits, states everything just as the 
Dominicans would wish to have it stated. 
[Two of the continuators of Fleury’s Hecle- 
stastical History, namely, John Claude 
Faber (a father of the Oratory), and R. P. 
Alexander (a barefooted Carmelite), have 
also giyen a tolerably full and apparently 
a eandid account of the proceedings in 
these congregations. Z?.] 
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the only true opinion. The Jesuits, although they refused to adopt 
the sentiments of Molina, as their own, yet felt that the reputation 
and the honour of their order required that Molima should be pro- 
nounced free from any gross error, and uncontaminated with the errors 
of Pelagius. For it is common with all the monastic orders, to 
regard any disgrace which threatens or befalls any one of their mem- 
bers, as bringing a stigma upon the whole body ; and they will, there- 
fore, exert themselves to the utmost to screen him from it. 

§ 42. Of the multitude of vain and useless ceremonies, of which 
the Romish public worship was full, the wisdom of the pontiffs would 
suffer no diminution; although the best men wished to see the 
primitive simplicity of the church restored. On the other regulations 
and customs of the people and the priests, some of which were super- 
stitious, and others absurd, the bishops assembled at Trent, it appears, 
wished to impose some restrictions ; but the state of things, or rather, 
I might say, either the policy or the negligence of the Roman court 
and clergy, opposed their designs. Hence, in those regions, where 
nothing is to be feared from the heretics, as in Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, such a mass of corrupt superstitions and customs, and of 
silly regulations, obscures the few and feeble rays of Christian truth 
yet remaining, that those who pass into them from countries more 
improved, feel as if they had found their way into midnight darkness.! 
Nor are the other lands, which either proximity to the heretics, or 
_ their own good sense, renders rather more enlightened, free from a 
considerable share of corruptions and follies. If to these things we add 
the pious, or rather the impious, frauds by which the people in many 
places are deluded with impunity; the extreme ignorance of the great 
majority; the devout farces that are acted; and the insipidity and 
puerilities of the discourses that are publicly delivered ; we must be 
sensible that it is not ingenuous dealing to speak of the Roman 
religion and ecclesiastical discipline as altogether corrected and 
reformed, since the time of the council of Trent. 


1 The French who travel in Italy, often 
laugh heartily at the monstrous superstition 
of the Italians. And on the other hand, 
the Italians look upon the French that 
come among them as destitute of all reli- 
gion. This may be clearly perceived, among 
others, from John Bapt. Labat, a French 


Dominican’s Travels in Spain and Italy, 
who neglects no opportunity of satirising 
the religion of the Spaniards and Italians ; 
nor does he conceal the fact, that he and his 
countrymen were considered by them as 
very irreligious, 
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CHAPTER II. 
HISTORY OF THE GREEK AND ORIENTAL CHURCHES. 


§ 1. Division of the Oriental church.—§ 2. The proper Greek church.— § 3, 4. Is 
chiefly under the patriarch of Constantinople, and divided into four provinces. — 
§ 5. The patriarch. — § 6. The religion of the Greeks.— § 7. They were in vain 
solicited to unite with the Protestants. — § 8. Their wretched state. —§ 9. The inde- 
pendent Greek church: that of Russia. —§ 10. The Georgians and Mingrelians, — 
§ 11. The Oriental churches not connected either with the Greek or the Latin church. 
The Jacobites. — § 12. The Copts and Abyssinians. —§ 13. Doctrines and rites of 
the Monophysites. — § 14. The Armenians. — § 15. The Nestorians or Chaldeans. — 
§ 16. Their patriarchs.—§ 17. Remains of the ancient sects. The Sabians. — 
§ 18. The Jasidians. —§ 19. The Duruzi or Drusi.— § 20. The Greeks who have 
revolted to the Romans. — § 21. Vain attempt to unite the Russian church to the 
Roman.—§ 22. Romish Christians among the Monophysites, Nestorians, and Armenians. 
— § 23. The Roman missionaries effect little among them.—§ 24. The Maronites, 


§ 1. Wat is commonly called the Oriental church is dispersed 
over Europe, Asia, and Africa, and may be distributed into three 
parts: (I.) That which is in communion with the Greek patriarch 
of Constantinople, and refuses the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff: 
(II.) That which differs in opinions and in customs, both from the 
Latin and the Greek patriarchs; and has its own peculiar patriarchs: 
(III.) That which is subject to the authority of the Roman pontiff. 

§ 2. The church which is in communion with the Constantino- 
politan patriarch is properly called the Greek church ; though it 
calls itself the Oriental church. It is, moreover, divided into two 
parts: one of which bows to the sovereign power and jurisdiction of 
the patriarch of Constantinople; while the other, though it is in 
communion with him, yet will not admit his legates, nor obey his 
decrees and commands, but is free and independent, and has its 
own rulers, who are subject to no foreign jurisdiction. 

§ 3. The church, of which the Constantinopolitan patriarch is the 
head, is divided, as it was anciently, into four great provinces; those 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem; over each 
of which is a prelate of the first rank, called a patriarch, whom all 
the inferior bishops, as well as the monks, honour as a father. Yet 
the chief of all the patriarchs, and the supreme pontiff of the 
whole church, is the patriarch of Constantinople by whom the other 
patriarchs, at the present day, though still elected, are designated, 
or nominated for election, and approved; nor dare they project or 
attempt any thing of great importance, without his sanction and 
permission. Those good men, however, though bearing the splendid 
title of patriarchs, are not able to attempt any thing great, as things 
are now situated, on account of the feeble state, and the slender 


revenues of the churches which they govern. 
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§.4. The jurisdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople extends 
widely over European and Asiatic Greece, the Grecian islands, Wal- 
lachia, Moldavia, and many other provinces in Asia and Europe now 
subject to the Turks. The patriarch of Alexandria, at present, gene- 
rally resides at Cairo, or Misra; and governs the Christian church in 
Egypt, Nubia, Libya, and a part of Arabia.t The patriarch of 
Antioch resides, for the most part, at Damascus, and governs Meso- 
potamia, Syria, Cilicia, and other provinces.? The patriarch of Jeru- 
salem styles himself patriarch of Palestine, Syria, Arabia, the region 
beyond Jordan, Cana in Galilee, and Mount Sion.* But these three 
patriarchs have very slender and poor dominions. For the Mono- 
physites have long occupied the sees of Alexandria and Antioch; and 
have left very few members of the Greek church, in the countries 
where they have dominion. And Jerusalem is the resort of Christians 
of every sect and doctrine, who have their respective prelates and 
priests; so that the dominion of the Greek patriarch there is con- 
fined within very moderate limits. 

§ 5. The right of electing the patriarch of Constantinople belongs 
at this day to the twelve bishops nearest to that city; the right of 
approving the election, and of imparting to the prelate authority to 


use his powers, belongs to the Turkish emperor.* 


1 Of the patriarchate and the patri- 
archs of Alexandria, the Jesuit Jo. Bapt. 
Sollerius treats, directly, in his Commenta- 
rius de Patriarchis Alexandrinis; prefixed 
to the fifth vol. of the Acta Sanctor. Mensis 
Juni; and Mich. Lequien, Oriens Chris- 
tianus, tom. li. p. 329, &e. Respecting their 
office, authority, and election, see Euseb. 
Renaudot, Diss. de Patriarcha Alexandrino ; 
in the first vol. of his Liturgie Orientales, 
p- 365, The Greek patriarch [of Alexandria], 
at the present day, has no bishops subject 
to him; but only chorepiscopi. All the 
bishops are subject to the Monophysite pa- 
triareh, who is the real patriarch of Alexan- 
dria. [History of the Patriarchate of Alex- 
andria, by J. M. Neale. London, 1847. 
iid. 

2 ba the patriarchs of Antioch, the Jesuits 
have inserted a treatise, in the fourth vol. 
of the Acta Sanctor. Mensis Julii: which, 
however, is considerably defective. On the 
territory of this patriarch, and other things 
pertaining to him, see Mich. Lequien, Oriens 
Christianus, i. p. 670, &e., and Blasius Ter- 
tius, Sivia Sacra o Deserittione Historico- 
Geografica delle due Chiese Patriarcali, An- 
tiochia et Gerusalemme; Rome, 1695, fol. 
[History of the Holy Eastern Church, by 
J.M. Neale. London, 1850, d.] There 
are three prelates in Syria, who claim the 
title and the rank of patriarchs of An- 
tioch. The first is of the Greeks, or Mel- 
chites (for thus’ those Syrian Christians are 
called, who follow the institutions and the 
religion of the Greeks): the second is of the 


But the corrupted 


Syrian Monophysites: the third is of the 
Maronites. For this last also claims to be 
the true and legitimate patriarch of Antioch; 
and the Roman pontiff addresses him with 
this title. And yet the Roman pontiff creates 
a sort of patriarch of Antioch at Rome; so 
that the see of Antioch has, at this day, four 
prelates, one Greek, two Syrian, and one 
Latin or Roman in partibus, as the term at 
Rome is. [This phrase is elliptical ; entire, 
it is, in partibus infidelium. Patriarchs, 
archbishops, and bishops in partibus infide- 
liwm, are such asare created for places, that 
are at present under the power of unbe- 
lievers. Schl.] 

8 See Blasius Tertius, Siria Sacra, lib. ii. 
p- 165. ‘There is also a tract of Daniel 
Papebroch, de Patriarchis Hierosolymitanis, 
in the third vol. of the Acta Sanctor, Mensis 
Mati. Add Mich. Lequien, Oriens Chris- 
tianus, il. 102, &e. [It is well known, 
from other accounts, that these patriarchs 
contend with each other, about the limits of 
their respective dominions. Hence it should 
not be regarded as a historical contradiction, 
that the patriarch of Jerusalem should in- 
clude Syria in his title, while that province 
stands under the authority of the patriarch 
of Antioch. Schl. This is a sufficient an- 
swer to Dr. Maclaine’s criticism on this pas- 
sage of Mosheim. TZ. 

* See Jac. Elsner’s Beschreibung der 
Griechischen Christen in der Ttirckey, ¢. iii. 
§ vi. p. 54, &e. Lequien, Oriens Christi- 
anus, 1, 145, &e, 


. 
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morals of the Greeks, and the avarice of the ministers, who, under 
the emperor, manage public affairs, if they do not entirely subvert, 
greatly impair the effects of these regulations. For the lust of pre- 
eminence leads many of the bishops to endeavour to obtain, by 
bribery, that patriarchal dignity, which they could never attain by 
the suffrages of their brethren. Thus, not unfrequently, men regu- 
larly elevated to the office, are deprived of it; and by the emperor’s 
viziers, that candidate is generally esteemed most worthy of the 
office, who exceeds his competitors in the magnitude of his presents. 
Yet things of late are said to be changing for the better; and the 
patriarchs are represented as living more securely than formerly; 
since the manners of the Turks have gradually assumed a milder 
tone. Moreover, this*patriarch possesses great authority among a 
people, oppressed, and from extreme ignorance, sunk in superstition. 
For he not only summons councils, and by them regulates and 
decides ecclesiastical affairs and controversies, but likewise, by per- 
mission of the emperor, he holds courts and tries civil causes. His 
power is maintained partly by the authority of the emperor, and 
partly by his prerogative of excluding the contumacious from the 
communion; which is a punishment immensely dreaded by the 
Greeks. He is supported, principally, by contributions imposed on 
the churches subject to his jurisdiction; which are sometimes greater, 
and sometimes less, according to the exigencies and posture of 
affairs.! 

§ 6. The Greeks acknowledge, as the basis of their religion, 
besides holy Scripture, the first seven councils, which are called 
ecumenical or general. Yet it is a received principle, established 
by long usage, that no private person may presume to expound and 
interpret those sources of knowledge for himself; but they all regard 
as divine and unalterable, whatever the patriarch and his assistants 
sanction. The substance of the religion professed by the modern 
Greeks is contained in The Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Oriental Church; which was first composed by Peter 
Mogilaus, bishop of Kiow, in a council held at Kiow; and afterwards 
translated from Russian into Greek, and then publicly approved 
and adopted by Parthenius, the patriarch of Constantinople, and by 
all the patriarchs, in the year 1643: and lastly, Panagiota, an 
opulent man, and interpreter to the emperor of Turkey, caused it 
to be printed, at his own expense, in Greek and Latin, with a long 
recommendation by Nectarius, patriarch of Jerusalem, and gratui- 


1 William Cuper, a Jesuit, not long since, Martin Crusius, ii. 105, &c., there is a his- 


composed Historia Patriarcharum Constan- 
tinopolitanorum, which is printed in the 
Acta Sanctor. Mensis Augusti, 1. 1—257. 
Mich. Lequien also, in the whole first volume 
of his Oriens Christianus, treats very fully 
of the patriarchate and the patriarchs of 
Constantinople: and in vol. ii. p. 786, &c., 
he gives account of the Latin patriarchs of 
Constantinople, [In the Tureo-Grecia of 


tory of the Constantinopolitan patriarchs, 
from 1454 to 1578, in modern Greek, by 
Manuel Malaxi; with a translation and 
notes by Crusius. Sch/.—‘See also a brief 
account of the power and revenues of the 
present patriarch, and of the names of the 
several sees under his spiritual jurisdiction, 
in Smith, de Keclesie Grece Hodierno Statu, 
p. 48— 59. Macl. | 
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tously distributed among the Greeks.! From this book it is manifest, 
that the Greeks differ as much from the adherents to the Roman 
pontiff, whose tenets they everywhere reject and condemn, as from 
other Christians; so that those are not slightly mistaken, who think. 
them hindered by some little things only from joining either the one 
or the other.’ ak 

§ 7. This the Papists have often found; and our party likewise 
found it so, in this century, when they invited the Greeks to a 
religious union with them. First, Philyp Melancthon sent a copy 
of the Augsburg confession, in a Greek translation by Paul Dolscvus, 
accompanied with a letter, to the Constantinopolitan patriarch ; 
hoping that the naked and simple truth would find access to his 
heart. But he did not even obtain an answer.’ After this, the 
divines of Tiibingen, between the years 1576 and 1581, laboured to 
make a favourable impression upon the Greek patriarch, Jeremiah I1., 
both by letters, and by sending him a second copy of the Augsburg 
confession, together with Jac. Heerbrand’s Compendium of theology, 
translated from Latin into Greek by Martin Crusius. This attempt 
drew from Jeremiah some letters, written indeed in a kind and 
friendly style, yet of such a tenor as clearly indicated, that to induce 
the Greeks to abandon the opinions and practices of their ancestors, 
would be a very difficult thing, and could not be effected by human 
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efforts in the present state of that people.* 


1 Lawrence Normann caused this confes- 
sion, accompanied with a Latin translation, 
to be printed at Leipsie, 1695, 8vo. In the 
preface, Nectarius is represented as its 
author. But this is refuted by Nectarius 
himself, in his epistle subjoined to the pre- 
face. Equally false is the statement, both 
on the title-page, and in the preface, that 
the book was now printed for the first time. 
For it had been previously printed in Hol- 
land, in 1662, at the expense of Panagiota. 
A German translation of it was published 
by Jo. Leonh. Frisch, Franecf. and Lips., 
1727, 4to. Jo. Christ. Kécher treats di- 
rectly and learnedly of this Confession, in 
his Bibliotheca Theologie Symbol. p. 46, &e., 
and also speaks, with his usual accuracy, of 
the other Confessions of the Greeks, ibid. p. 
53. <A new edition of the Orthodox Confes- 
sion, with its history prefixed, was published 
by Chas. Gottl. Hoffmann, primary professor 
of theology at Wittemberg, Breslau, 1751. 
8vo. Of Panagiota, to whom this confes- 
sion is indebted for much of its credit, and 
who was a man of eminence, and a great 
benefactor to the Greeks, Cantimir treats 
largely, in his Histoire de ? Empire Ottoman, 
ii. 149, &e. 

2 A full and accurate catalogue of the 
writers, from whom may be derived a know- 
ledge both of the state and the doctrines of 
the Greek church, is given by Jo. Alb. 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greca, vol. x. p. 441, 


&e. [To this list may now be added Abp. 
Platon’s Orthodox Doctrine, or Summary of 
Christian Divinity; in The present State of 
the Greck Church, by Rob. Pinkerton, New 
York, 1815, 12mo, p. 29, &e. T7r.] 

8 See Leo, Allatius, de Perpetua Consen- 
sione Eeclesie Orient. et Occident. lib. ili. ¢. 
vili. § i. p. 1005, &e. [The patriarch of 
Constantinople, Joseph, sent a deacon of his 
church, named Demetrius, to Wittemberg, 
to procure correct information respecting 
the reformation of which he had heard re- 
ports. Demetrius, after a half year’s resi- 
dence at, Wittemberg, returned to Constan- 
tinople in 1559; and by him Melancthon 
sent the confession and letter to the patri- 
arch. The letter may be seen in Hottinger’s 
Hist. Eecles. [Pars v. seu] Secul. xvi. sec. 
ii. p. 51, and in Martin Crusius, Twreo- 
Grecia, p. 557. See also Salig’s Gesch. 
der Augsb. Confess. i. 721, 723. Schl.) 

* All the acts and papers relating to this 
celebrated correspondence were published 
in one yol. fol., Wittemb. 1584. See Christ. 
Matth. Pfaff’s Tract. de Actis et Scriptis 
Publicis Ecclesie Wittemberg. p. 50, &¢. ; Jo. 
Alb. Fabricius, Biblioth. Greca, x. 617, &c., 
and others; Emm. a Schelstrate, Acta He- 
cles. Orientalis contra Lutheri Heresin ; 
Rome, 1739, fol. Jo, Lamy, also, has much 
to say on this subject, while treating of the 
Greek patriarch, Jeremiah IL., in his Delicie 
Hruditorum, viii. 176, &e. [This corres- 
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§ 8. Ever since the greatest part of the Greeks fell under the 
hard bondage of the Turks, nearly all learning, human and divine, 
has become extinct among them. They are destitute, in fact, of 
schools, and of all the means by which men’s minds are polished, 
and trained in knowledge and piety. That moderate degree of in- 
formation which some of their teachers possess, is either brought 
home with them from Sicily and Italy, to which they frequently 
resort, and where some love of learning still exists, or it is drawn 
from the writings of the ancients, and from the Summa of St. 
Thomas,' which they have in a Greek translation.? Hence, not 
only the people, but also those called their watchmen, for the most 
part, lead licentious and irreligious lives; and, what is much to be 
deplored, they increase their wretchedness by their own contentions 
and quarrels. Nearly the whole of their religion consists in cere- 
monies, which are, in general, useless and irrational. Yet in 
guarding and maintaining these, they are far more zealous than in 
defending the doctrines which they profess. Their condition, how- 
ever, would be still more wretched, if individuals of their nation, 
who are employed in the emperor’s court, either as interpreters, or 


pondence with the patriarch was much facil- 
itated by Stephen Gerlach, chaplain to the 
imperial German ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, David Ungnad. Its commencement, 
however, was not in 1576, but two years 
earlier. Indeed, some private letters were 
sent, as early as 1573: for Crusius wrote 
to Jeremiah, by Gerlach, who also carried 
a letter of introduction to the patriarch, 
dated April, 1573. The public, or official 
correspondence, was commenced by Jac. 
Andreas, chancellor of the university of 
Tiibingen, in a letter to the patriarch, dated 
Sept. 15th, 1574.The patriarch expressly 
declared his agreement with many articles 
in the Augsburg confession ; but he also de- 
clared his dissent from many others: for 
example, in regard to the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Son, justification, the 
worship of images, the number of the sacra- 
ments, &¢c., and he broke off the correspon- 
dence, when the divines of Tiibingen began 
to adduce scriptural proofs, respecting the 
disputed articles. See Schlegel’s note here ; 
and Schroeckh’s Kirchengeschichte seit der 
Reform. v. 386, &e. Tr. ] 

1 (Aquinas. Z7.] 

2 Such is the opinion of all European 
Christians, both Roman Catholics and 
others, respecting the knowledge and learn- 
ing of the modern Greeks: and they sup- 
port their opinion, by the evidence of nu- 
merous facts and testimonies. But a number 
of the Greeks, most strenuously repel the 
charge of ignorance and barbarism brought 
against their nation; and maintain, that all 
branches of literature and learning are 
equally flourishing in modern, as they were 


in ancient Greece. The most distinguished 
of these vindicators of the modern Greeks 
is Demetrius Cantimir, in his Histoire de 
Cl Empire Ottoman, ii. 38, &e. To prove 
that it is a gross mistake to represent mo- 
dern Greece as the seat of barbarism, he 
gives a catalogue of learned Greeks in the 
preceding century ; and states that an aca- 
demy had been founded at Constantinople, 


“by a Greek named Manolaki, in which per- 


sons very learned in the ancient Greek 
teach with success and applause all branches 
of philosophy, as well as the other arts and 
sciences. These things are undoubtedly 
true: but they only show, that in this very 
widely-extended nation, and which embraces 
many ancient, noble, and opulent families, 
there is not an entire destitution of literary 
and scientific men. This fact was never 
called in question; but it does not prove, that 
the nation at large is rich in the liberal 
arts, and in secular and religious learning. 
For a people generally barbarous may still 
contain a small number of learned men. 
Moreover, this academy at Constantinople 
is unquestionably a recent institution; and 
therefore, it confirms, rather than confutes, 
the opinion of the other Christians respect- 
ing the learning of the Greeks. [What is 
said above, of the want of schools among 
the Greeks, must undoubtedly be under- 
stood of colleges and higher schools, and 
not of the inferior and monastic schools. 
For, that the Greeks of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had schools of the latter description, 
is clearly to be seen from Crusius’ Zwrco- 
Grecia. Schl. | 
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as physicians, did not check their contentions, and still the impend- 
ing storms, by their wealth and influence. 

§ 9. The Russians, the Georgians or Iberians, and the Colchians 
or Mingrelians, all embrace the doctrines and rites of the Greeks, 
yet are independent, or not subject to the authority of the patriarch 
of Constantinople. The Russians, indeed, formerly received their 
chief prelate at the hand of the Constantinopolitan patriarch. But 
towards the close of this century, when the Constantinopolitan 
patriarch, Jeremiah II., made a journey to Muscovy, in order there 
to raise money, with which he might drive Metrophanes, his rival, 
from the see of Constantinople; the Muscovite monks, by direction 
undoubtedly of the grand duke Theodore, son of John Basilides, 
beset him with intreaties and menaces, to place over the whole Russian 
nation a patriarch who should be independent, or avtoxepados, as the 
Greeks express it. Jeremiah was obliged to consent; and in a 
council assembled at Moscow, in the year 1589, he proclaimed Job, 
the archbishop of Rostow, first patriarch of the Russians; yet under 
these conditions, that in future, every new patriarch should apply 
to the patriarch of Constantinople for his consent and suffrage, and 
at stated periods should pay to him five hundred Russian ducats. 
The transactions of the council of Moscow were afterwards, in the 
year 1593, confirmed in a council at Constantinople, called by the 
same Jerenwah, with the consent of the Turkish emperor.! But a 
little past the middle of the next century, Dionysius being patriarch 
of Constantinople, all the four Oriental patriarchs again conceded to 
the grand duke of Muscovy, that the patriarch of Moscow should be 
exonerated from the tribute, and from applying for the confirmation 
of his election and consecration.? 

§ 10. The Georgians and Mingrelians, or, as they were anciently 
called, the Jberians and Colchians, are so fallen, since the Mahu- 
medans obtained dominion over those countries, that they can 
scarcely be numbered among the Christian nations. This is more 
true, however, of the Colchians, who inhabit the woods and the 
mountains, almost in the manner of wild beasts, than it is of the 
Iberians, among whom there are some slight remains of civilisation 
and piety. These nations have a patriarch, whom they style a 
Catholic, and also bishops and priests; but such as are extremely 
ignorant, vicious, sordid, and worse almost than the common people ; 
and since they know not themselves what is to be believed, they 
never think of instructing others. Hence it is rather to be con- 
jectured, than positively known, that the Colchians and Iberians, at 
the present day, do not embrace either the sentiments of the Mono- 
physites or those of the Nestorians, but hold the same doctrines as 
the Greeks. What little religion remains among them, consists 


1 See Anthony Possevin’s Moscovia; near 


Ant : ( MSS. Biblioth. Taurinensis, p. 483—469. 
the beginning. Mich Lequien’s Oriens 


? Lequien, Oriens Christianus, i. 156, 


Christianus, i. 1292, and the Narrative of 
this transaction, by the patriarch Jeremiah 
II. himself, published in the Catalogus Codic, 


&e. Nie. Bergius de Ecclesia Moscovitica, 
pt. i. see. i, ch. xviii. p. 164, &e. [Moura- 
vieff, Hist. Russ, Ch. p. 126, Ed.) 
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wholly in feast days and ceremonies; and even these are destitute 
of all gravity and decorum; so that it is hard to say, whether their 
priests make a more decent appearance in eating, drinking, and 
sleeping, or in administering baptism and the Lord’s supper.! 

§ 11. The Christians of the East, who have renounced the com- 
munion of the Greeks, and who differ from them both in doctrine 
and in rites, are of two kinds. The one contend, that in our most 
holy Saviour there is but one nature: the other conceive that there 
are two persons in him. The former are called Monophysites, and 
also Jacobites, from Jacobus Baradwus, who resuscitated and regu- 
lated this sect, in the sixth century, when it was nearly extinct.? 
The latter are called Nestorians, because they agree in sentiment 
with Nestorius; and also Chaldeans, from the country in which 
they principally reside. The Monophysites are again divided into 
those of Asia, and those of Africa. The head of the Asiatic Mono- 
physites is the patriarch of Antioch, who resides generally in the 
monastery of St. Ananias, now called the Zapharanensian monastery, 
not far from the city of Merdin; but sometimes at Amida, Merdin 
(which is properly his episcopal seat), Aleppo, or other cities in 
Syria. As he cannot alone govern conveniently the very extensive 
community over which he presides, he has an associate in his admi- 
nistration, to whose care are intrusted the eastern churches situated 
beyond the Tigris. This assistant is called the maphrian, or primate, 
of the East; and he formerly resided at Tagrit, on the borders of 
Armenia, but now resides in the monastery of St. Matthew, near the 
city of Mosul, in Mesopotamia.* At this day all patriarchs of the 
Monophysites assume the name of Jgnatius. 

§ 12. The African Monophysites are subject to the patriarch of 
Alexandria, who resides at Cairo; and are divisible into the Copts 


1 See Clemens Galanus, Conciliatio Ecclesie 
Armenice cum Romana, i. 156, &e. Jo. 
Chardin, Voyages en Perse et autres Licux 
de U Orient, i. 67, &c., where is Jos. Maria 
Zampi’s Relation de la Colchide et Min- 

rellie. Add Archangel Lambert's [relation 
de la Colchide ow Mingrellie; which is in 
the Recueil des Voyages au Nord, vii. 160. 
Lequien, Oriens Christianus, 1. 1338, 1339, 
&ec. Yet consult also Rich. Simon’s Hist. 
Critique des Dogmes et Cérémonics des Chré- 
tiens Orientaux, cap. v—vi. p. 71, &e., who 
endeavours [and not unsuccessfully, Z’.] to 
wipe off some of the infamy cast upon the 
Georgians and Mingrelians. The Catholici of 
Georgia and Mingrelia are at this day avro- 
KépaAou, or independent; yet they pay tribute 
to the patriarch of Constantinople. [Their 
priests read the whole baptismal service 
through, and then apply the water, without 
repeating the words requisite. They conse- 
crate the Eucharist in wooden chalices; care 
not if crumbs fall on the ground; put the 
host into leather bags, and tie them to their 
girdles; send it by laymen to the sick ; and 

VOL. Il. 


do not accompany it with wax candles, 
processions, &c. Such are the indecorwms 
complained of by the popish writers. 7Z,— 
Georgia was annexed to Russia in 1801; the 
metropolitan of Tiflis becoming, ev officio, a 
member of the holy governing synod of all 
the Russias. Neale, Holy Hastern Church, 
i. 61. &e. EHd.] 

2 We commonly use the name Jacobites 
in a broad sense, as including all the Mono- 
physites, except the Armenians: but it pro- 
perly belongs only to those Asiatic Mono- 
physites, of whom Jacobus Baradzeus was 
the head and father. See Rich. Simon’s 
Histoire des Chrétiens Orientaux, cap. ix. 
p- 118, whose narrative, however, needs many 
corrections. 

3 See Jos. Sim. Asseman’s Dissertatio de 
Monophysitis, § viii. &e., in his Biblioth, 
Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana, Nairon’s 
Huoplia Fidei Catholice ex Syrorum Monu- 
mentis, pt. i. p. 40, &e. Lequien’s Oricns 
Christianus, 11. 1348, &e. 

* Asseman’s Diss, de Monophysitis, § viii. 
&e, 
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‘and the Abyssinians. The Copts are those Christians who inhabit 
Egypt, Nubia, and the adjacent regions. Being oppressed by the 
power and the insatiable avarice of the Turks, they have to contend 
with extreme poverty, and have not the means of supporting their 
patriarch and bishops: yet these obtain a measure of support from 
such Copts as are taken into the families of the principal men among 
the Mahumedans, on account of their skill in domestic affairs, and 
other useful arts, of which the Turks are ignorant.! The Abyss7- 
nians, though far superior to the Copts in numbers, power, and 
worldly circumstances, since their emperor is himself a Christian, 
yet reverence the patriarch of Alexandria as their spiritual father ; 
and do not create their own chief bishop, but always allow a primate, 
styled by them abuna, to be placed over them by the Alexandrine 
patriarch.” 

§ 13. The Monophysites differ, in many points both of doctrine 
and of rites, from the Greeks, the Latins, and other Christians: but 
the principal ground of their separation from other Christians, lies 
in their opinion concerning Jesus Christ, our Saviour. With Dios- 
corus, Barsumas, Xenaias, Fullo, and others, whom they respect as 
their masters and founders, they believe, that the divine and human 
natures in Christ so coalesce, as to become one; and therefore they 
reject the decrees of the council of Chalcedon, and the noted epistle 
of Leo the Great. Yet, to avoid the appearance of following Eutyches, 
with whom they profess to have no connexion, they cautiously define 
their doctrine, denying all confusion and intermixture of the two 
natures; and represent the nature of Christ, as being indeed one, 
yet at the same time compound and double? And this explanation 
shows us, that it is no rash opinion of some very learned men, that 
the Monophysites differ from the Greeks and Latins more in words 
than in substance.t The modern Jacobites, both of Asia and of 
Africa, are in general so rude and illiterate, that they defend their 
distinguishing doctrine, rather by blind perseverance, and the autho- 
rity of their fathers, than by rational arguments.° 


1 Eusebius Renaudot published at Paris, 
1718, in 4to, his very learned Historia Alex- 
andrinorum Patriarcharum Jacobitarwn. 
He also published Offictwm Ordinationis 
hujus Patriarche, with notes; in his Litur- 
gi@ Oriental, i. 467. The state and inter- 
nal condition of the Alexandrine or Coptic 
church, are described by Jo. Mich. Wansleb 
in his Mistotre de 0 Kglise d Alexandrie, que 
nous appellons celle des Jacobites - Coptes, 
Paris, 1667, 8vo. Add his Relation dun 
Voyage en Egypte, p. 293, &e., where he 
treats expressly of the monks and monas- 
teries of the Copts. Nowveaue Mémoires des 
Missions de la Compagnie de Jésus dans le 
Levant;.ii. 9, &e., v. 122. Bened. Maillet’s 
Description de ? Egypte, ii. 64, &e. 

2 See Job Ludolf’s Comment. in Historiam 
Aithiopicam, p. 451, 461, 466, Jerome Lobo’s 
Voyage @ Abissinie, ii, 86. Nouveaux Meé- 


motres des Missions dans le Levant, iv. 277. 
er Lequien’s Oriens Christianus, ii. 641, 
e. 

3 See Jos. Sim. Asseman, Bzblioth. Orient. 
Clementino-Vaticana, ii. 25, 26, 29, 34, 117, 
1383, 135, 277, 297, &c. See the acute defence 
of the doctrine of his sect, by Abulpharajus, 
ibid. ii, 288, &. The system of religion 
embraced by the Abyssinians may be best 
learned, in all its parts, from the Theologia 
Aithiopica of Gregory the Ethiopian, publish- 
ed by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, in his Lue Huan- 
gelii, &e., p. 716, where also the other writers 
concerning the Abyssinians are enumerated. 

4M. V. la Croze, Histoire du Christia- 
nisme des Indes, p. 23. Asseman, l. c. ii. 291, 
297. Rich. Simon, Histoire des Chrétiens 
Orientaux, p. 119. Jo. Joach. Schréder, 
Thesaurus Lingue Armenice, p. 276. 

° The Liturgies of the Copts, the Syrian 
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§ 14. The Armenians, though they have the same opinion as the 
other Monophysites, respecting! our Saviour, yet differ from them as 
to many practices, opinions, and rites: and hence, there is no com- 
munion between them and those who are properly called Jacobites.? 
The whole Armenian church is governed by three patriarchs. Of 
these, the chief one, who governs the whole of the greater Armenia 
and the neighbouring provinces, and has forty-two archbishops under 
him, resides in a monastery at Echmiazin. He might, if he were 
disposed, live splendidly and luxuriously, on the very ample re- 
venues that he receives:* but he is frugal in his table, and plain 
in his dress; nor is he distinguished from the monks among whom 
he resides, except by his power. He is usually elected by the 
suffrages of the bishops assembled at Echmiazin, and is approved 
by the king of Persia. The second patriarch or catholic of the 
Armenians resides at Sis, a city of Cilicia, and governs the churches 
in Cappadocia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Syria. He has twelve archbishops 
under him. This patriarch of Sis, at present, acknowledges himself 
inferior to the patriarch at Echmiazin. The third and least of their 
patriarchs, who has only eight or nine bishops under him, resides on 
the island of Aghtamar, in the middle of the great lake Varas- 
puracan ; and is accounted, by the other Armenians, an enemy of 
the church. Besides these, who are properly and truly called 
patriarchs, there are others among the Armenians, who are patriarchs 
in name only, rather than in reality and in power. For the 
Armenian archbishop residing at Constantinople, whose authority is 
acknowledged by the churches in the neighbouring regions of Asia 
and Europe, is called a patriarch. So also the Armenian prelate 
at Jerusalem is saluted with the same title; and likewise, the 
prelate that resides at Kaminiec in* Poland, and who governs the 


Jacobites, and the Abyssinians, haye been Gemello Carreri, Voyage du Tour du Monde, 


published, with learned notes, by Eusebius 
Renaudot, in the first and second volumes 
of his Liturgie Orientales. 

1 [The nature of. T7.] 

2 The chief writer concerning the Arme- 
nians, as well in regard to their religion, as 
other matters, is Clemens Galanus, an Italian 
Theatine monk; whose Conciliatio Ecclesie 
Armenice cum Romana was published at 
Rome, 1650, &c., in 3 vols. fol. The other 
writers are mentioned by Jo. Alb. Fabricius, 
in his Lux Hvangelii, &e. p. 640, &c. To 
his list must especially be added, Lequien, 
Oriens Christianus, i. 1362, &c. The recent 
Hist. du Christianisme d Arménie, by M. V. 
la Croze, subjoined to his Hist. dw Chris- 
tianisme @ Abissinie, Haye, 1739, 8vo, does 
not correspond with the magnitude and im- 
portance of the subject. A far better account 
would have been given by this gentleman, 
who was so well informed on such subjects, 
if he had not been labouring under the in- 
firmities of age. Respecting the singular 
customs and rites of the Armenians, see 


li. 146, &e. 

3 A notice of all the churches subject to 
the chief patriarch of the Armenians, as 
communicated by Uscan, an Armenian 
bishop, is subjoined by Rich. Simon, to his 
Histoire Critique des Chrétiens Orientaua, 
p. 217, [in the English translation, by A. 
Lovell, Lond. 1685, p. 184, &e.] But we 
have noticed many defects in it. Respect- 
ing the seat, and the mode of life, of the 
patriarch of Hchmiazin, see Paul Lucas, _ 
Voyage au Levant, ii. 247, and Gemello 
Carreri, Voyage dw Tour du Monde, ii. 10, 
&e. See also the other travellers in Armenia 
and Persia. [The inferior patriarchates of 
Sis and Akhtamar originated in schisms 
caused by the migrations of the patriarchs 
of Echmiazin; that of Akhtamar was re- 
conciled in 1294, and that of Sis in 1651, 
the antipatriarchs being allowed to retain 
their assumed title. Neale, Holy Eastern 
Church, 1. 67. Ed.] 

4[Russian. 77] 
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Armenian churches in Russia, Poland, and the neighbouring countries. 
And these claim the title and the rank of patriarchs, because they 
have received, from the great patriarch of Echmiazin, the power of 
ordaining bishops, and of consecrating, and distributing, every third 
year, among their churches, the sacred ointment or chrism ; which 
none but patriarchs, among the Oriental Christians, have a right 
to do.! 

§ 15. The Nestorians, who are also called Chaldeans, reside princi- 
pally in Mesopotamia, and the adjacent countries. These Christians 
have many doctrines and customs peculiar to themselves: but they 
are chiefly distinguished from all other sects, by maintaining, that 
Nestorius was unjustly condemned in the council of Ephesus; and by 
holding with him, that there were not only two natures, but also two 
persons, in our Saviour. In ancient times this was regarded as a 
capital error; at this day, it is considered, by the most respectable 
men, even among the Roman catholics, as an error in words, rather 
than in thought. For these Chaldeans affirm indeed that Christ con- 
sists of two persons, as well as two natures: but they add, that these 
two persons and natures are so closely united, as to constitute one 
aspect, or, as they express it, one barsopa; which is the same with 
the Greek mpécwmoy [| person].2 From which it appears clearly, that 
by aspect, they mean the same as we do by person; and that what 
we call natures, they call persons. It is to the honour of this sect, 
that, of all the Christians resident in the East, they have preserved 
themselves the most free from the numberless superstitions, which 
have found their way into the Greek and Latin churches.® 

§ 16. Formerly, all the Nestorians were subject to one patriarch or 
catholic; who resided first at Bagdat, and then at Mosul. But in this 
[sixteenth] century, they became divided into two parties. In the 
first place, as we have already noticed, in the year 1552, two patriarchs 
were elected by opposite factions, Simeon Barmama and John Sulaka 
or Stud. The latter of these, in order to obtain firm support against 
his antagonist, repaired to Rome, and swore allegiance to the Roman 
pontiff! To the party of this patriarch, who stood connected with the 


1 See the Nowveaux Mémoires des Missions cap. vii. p. 94, &e. Peter Strozza, de Dog- 


de la Compagnie de Jésus dans le Levant, 
t. iii, where is given (p. 1—218) a long 
narrative respecting both the religious and 
the civil affairs of the Armenians; and 
which La Croze (than whom no man within 
our knowledge has bestowed more attention 
on these subjects) very highly commends 
for fidelity, accuracy, and research. See 
his Hist. du Christianisme d Ethiopie, p. 
345, &e. 

2 Tt is thus that the inscriptions which 
adorn the sepulchres of the Nestorian pa- 
triarchs in the city of Mosul, express their 
sentiments. See Asseman’s Biblioth, Orien- 
tal. Vaticana, t. ii. pt. 1. p. emxlyiii, See 
also ibid. p. 210, &e. Rich. Simon’s His- 
toire de la Créance des Chréticns Orientaua, 


matibus Chaldeorwm, first published, Rome, 
1617, 8yo. 

* Here should especially be consulted the 
very learned and copious dissertation of 
Asseman, de Syris Nestorianis; which fills 
the whole of the fourth volume of his Bidlio- 
theca Orient. Vaticana. It was from this, 
chiefly, that Mich. Lequien took what he 
says in his Oriens Christianus, ii, 1078, &e. 

* [He planted himself at Caramit, in 
Mesopotamia, and styled himéelf patriarch 
of the East. His suecessor, Ebedjesu, at- 
tended the council of Trent. The next suc- 
cessor was Abathalla; and after him was 
Simeon Denha, who was obliged to quit 
Caramit.—Von Hin.] 
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Roman church, was added, in the year 1555, Simeon Denha, arch- 
bishop of Gelu: and when he afterwards succeeded to the patriarchate, 
he removed its seat to Ormia, in the mountainous parts of Persia ; 
where his successors, all of whom assume the name of Simeon, have 
continued to reside till the present time. In the last [or seventeenth | 
century, they remained still in communion with the Roman bishop; 
but in this [eighteenth] century, they seem to have renounced that 
communion.’ The greater patriarchs of the Nestorians, who stood 
opposed to this lesser patriarch, have all, since the year 1559, borne 
the name of Elias, and had their residence at Mosul.2 Their dominion 
spreads widely in Asia, and embraces the Nestorians in Arabia, and 
also those on the coast of Malabar, who are called Christians of St. 
Thomas. 

§ 17. Besides these bodies of Christians, in which was something, 
or at least some appearance, of the religion taught by Christ, there are 
other sects far worse, scattered over a large part of Asia; which are 
undoubtedly descended from the Ebionites, the Manichzans, the 
Valentinians, the Basilidians, and other parties, that, in the early 
ages, set up churches within the church; but which, through the 
common hatred against them of both Mahumedans and Christians, 
have sunk into such barbarism, ignorance, and superstition, as to lose 
nearly altogether the reputation and the rights of Christians. The 
Sabians, as they are called by the Orientals, or the Mendai Ijahi, 
i, e. Disciples of John, as they call themselves, or the Christians of 
St. John, as they are called by Europeans, though they perhaps have 
some imperfect knowledge of Christ, seem to be a Jewish sect, and the 
descendants of the ancient Hemerobaptists, mentioned by the early 
Christian writers. At least, that John, whom they call the founder 
of their sect, was altogether unlike John the Baptist, and bore a 
far stronger resemblance to the John, whom the ancients represent 
as the father of the Jewish Hemerobaptists.t They live in Persia 
and Arabia, especially at Bassora; and regard religion as consisting 
principally in frequent, solemn ablutions of the body, which their 
priests administer with certain ceremonies.” 


' See J. S. Asseman’s Biblioth. Orient. 
Vaticana, i. 538, and ii. 436. 

2 A catalogue of the Nestorian patriarchs 
is given by J. S. Asseman, Bibliotheca Orient. 
Vaticana, t. iii. pt. i. p. 611, &e., which he 
corrected, in t. ili, pt. ii. p. eml. Add Le- 
quien’s Oriens Christianus, ii. 1078, &e. 
(The Catholici of the succession of Simeon 
Barmama took the name of Elias. Elias 
VII. inclined to Rome, and, his successor 
relapsing into Nestorianism, a new succession 
was brought from Rome, who took the name 
of Joseph. The successors of John Sulaka 
took the name of Simeon. Neale, i. 144. 

3 Of these, M. V. la Croze treats expressly 
in his Hist. du Christianisme des Indes; 
with which should be compared, J. S. Asse- 
man, l. ¢, t. iii. pf. ii. e. ix. p. eceexiil, 


4 See what I have written on this subject 
in my Commentaries, de Rebus Christiano- 
rum ante Constantinum Magnum, p. 43, &e. 

5 See the treatise of Ignatius a Jesu, a 
Carmelite, who resided long amony: these 
Mendeeans, entitled, Narratio Originis hi- 
tuwm et Errorum Ohristianorum S. Johannis : 
cui adjungitur Discursus per modum Dialogt, 
in quo confutantur xxxiv. Errores ejusdem 
Nationis; Rome, 1652, 8vo, Engelb. Keemp- 
fer’s Amanitates Exotice, Fascie. ii., Relat. 
xi. p. 435, &e, George Sale’s Introduction 
to his English Version of the Koran, p. 15. 
Jos, Sim, Asseman’s Biblioth, Oriental. t. 
iu. pt. i. p. 609. Thevenot’s Voyages, iv. 
584, &c. Barthol. Herbelot’s Bebliotheque 
Orientale, p. 725. Theoph. Siegfr. Bayer 
composed a particular treatise concerning 
the Mendzeans, filled with much excellent 
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§ 18. The Jasidians, Jasidwans, or Jeedeans, of whom many 
uncertain accounts are extant, are a vagrant branch or tribe of the 
fierce and uncultivated nation of the Kurds, who inhabit the province 


of Persia called Kurdistan. 


black and the evhite Jegzdeans. 


They roam among the Gordiw@an moun- 
tains, and the desert parts of the country ; 


and are divided into the 


The former are the priests and the 


rulers of the seet, and always dress in black ; the latter are the com- 


mon people, whose dress is white, 


They have a singular religion, 


and one not yet sufficiently explored: yet it is clear, that it is a com- 
pound of Christian principles with numerous fictions originating from 


other sources. 


They are especially distinguished from other classes of 


corrupted Christians, by their sentiments concerning the evil spirit ; 
whom they call Narubin, or Cherwbin, that is, one of the greater 
ministers of God; and if they do not actually worship him, they at 
least treat him with respect, neither offering him any insult or con- 


tumely themselves, nor suffering others to do it. 


In this matter, they 


go so far, that no tortures will induce them to express detestation of 
the evil spirit; and they will kill, if they can, any person whom they 


hear cursing him,! 


matter; which when ho was about to com. 
mit to mo for publication, he was suddenly 
cut off by doath, It was Bayer's opinion 
(as appears trom the Zhesaurus Lpistolious 
Crogvianus, i. 21), that they woro a branch 
from the anciont Manichmans; which opi- 
nion was also approved by La Crow, Seo 
his Thesaurus Hpistel, iti 81, 62. But 
there is nothing in their opinions or customs 
that savours of Manichwism, Hence other 
loarnod mon (to whose opition the celobrated 
Fourmont, a fow yoars ago, acceded; in a 
paper published in the AMémorres del dead, 
des Inseriptions et des Belles Lettres, xviii, 
28, We.) suppose thom descendod from tho 
ancient heaiiroas of a plurality of goda, 
and especially of tho stars, whom tho Arabs 
call Sadi’, ov Sadi’, and Sadiin, But oxeopt 
tho name which the Mahumodans aro wont 
to give thom, thovo is nothing at all to sup- 
port this opinion, Tho Mendroans thom- 
solyes say that thoy aro Jows, and profoss 
to have been romovod from Palestino to the 
laces which thoy now inhabit, This seet 
al somo sacrod books, which aro very 
anciont; among othors, what thoy eall Zhe 
Book of Adan; anda book writton by John, 
the founder of their soct; and some others, 
As those books wero introduced a few yours 
sinco into the library of tho king of Mraneo, 
ib may bo expoeted that from thom, in due 
time, a better knowledge of this people will 
be obtained, [Soo above, cont. i, pt. i, e 2, 
§ 6, note. of 

‘Soo Tho, Hyde's Aistoma Relig, Poterwm 
Persar, in the amna. } b49, Otter, Moy 
age en Turquie et en Perse, i, 121, ii, 249, 
Xe. ‘To this people, missionary journeys 
were made with great poril, in the sevon- 


toonth century, by the celebrated and learned 
Josuit, Michael Nau (Laur, d’Arvieux, Mé- 
mores ow Voyages, vi, 862, 377), and after 
him by another Jesuit, Monierius (Mémoires 
des Missions des Jésrdtes, iii, 291), but how 
those travellers were received, and what they 
accomplished, doos not appear, Jae. Rhen- 
ford considered the Jezdeeans as the offspring 
of the ancient Sethians (see Gish, Cuper's 
Kpistlos, publishod by Bayer, p. 180); but, 
in my opinion, as groundlessly as those who 
judge them to be Manichmans ; a supposition 
which is sufficiontly refuted by their opinion 
concerning the ovil spirit. The name of 
this soet, Isane do Boausobre, among others, 
derives from the name Jesus. See his /és- 
toire du Manichéisme, ji, 618, I should 
conjecture that it is derived rather from the 
word Jaetd or Jezdan, which in Persian sig- 
nitlos the good God; to whom is opposed 
Ahriman, ov tho evil deity (see THerbelot, 
Bibliothdque Orientale, p, 484, &e. Chere- 
foddin Aly, Histoire de Timurdee, iii, 81, 
Wo, ): so that Jaetdean denotes a worshipper 
of the good or true God, Yet they may 
have derived their appellation from the 
celobrated city Joad, of which Otter treats, 
Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, i, 288, &e. 
Ny . Jowott, in his Christian Researches tn 
Syria, &e,, ed. Boston, 1826, f 65, &a, 
givos us, from Niebuhr, the following ae- 
count of this people, whom he met with, in- 
habiting a wholo village, near Mosul: ‘They 
are callod Yesidiens, and also Dauasin: but 
as tho Turks do not allow the free exercise 
of any voligioiy in their country, except to 
those who possess sacrod books (as the 
Mahumodans, Christians, and Jews), the 
Yosidions ave obliged to keep the principles 
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§ 19. The Duruzt, Dursi, Druzi [Druses], for their name is writ- 
ten variously, are a fierce and warlike people, inhabiting a large part 
of the rugged mountains of Libanus. They represent themselves 
(how justly, is uncertain) to be descended from those Franks, who 
waged war in the eleventh century with the Mahumedans. As they 
cautiously conceal their religious creed, it is very dubious what their 
faith and worship are. Yet there are vestiges of Christianity suffi- 
ciently manifest in their customs and opinions. Learned men have 
suspected that the Druzi, as well as the Kurds that inhabit Persia, 
formerly held, and perhaps still hold, the doctrines of the Mani- 
cheeans.'—The Chamsi or Solures inhabit a certain district of Meso- 
potamia, and are supposed, by some, to be descendants of the 
Samsewans, mentioned by Epiphanius.2—There are many other 
semi-Christian sects in the East;* and whoever will accurately trace 
them out, and introduce their sacred books into Europe, will doubt- 
less receive the grateful thanks of all that take an interest in 


Christian antiquities. 


For the information which has reached us 


hitherto from various quarters, is both inconsistent and uncertain. 
§ 20. Among most of these sects,‘ the Roman pontiff’s missionaries 


of their religion extremely secret. They, 
therefore, pass themselves off for Mahume- 
dans, Christians, or Jews—following the 
party of whatever person makes inquiry into 
their religion. They speak with veneration 
of the Koran, of the Gospel, of the Penta- 
teuch, and the Psalms; and when convicted 
of being Yesidiens, they will then maintain 
that they are of the same religion as the 
Sonnites, Hence it is almost an impossi- 
bility to learn anything certain on the sub- 
ject. Some charge them with adoring the 
devil under the name of Tscillebi, that is to 
say, Lord. Others say that they exhibit a 
marked veneration for the sun, and for fire; 
that they are downright pagans; and that 
they have horrible ceremonies. I have been 
assured that the Dauasin do not invoke the 
devil; but that they adore God only, as the 
creator and benefactor of all men. ‘They 
cannot, however, bear to speak of Satan, nor 
even to hear his name mentioned. When 
the Yesidiens come to Mosul, they are not 
apprehended by the magistrate, although 
known; but the people often endeavour to 
trick them; for when these poor Yesidiens 
come to sell their eggs or butter, the pur- 
chasers contrive first to get their articles 
into their possession, and then begin utter- 
ing a thousand foolish expressions against 
Satan, with a view to lower the price; upon 
which the Yesidiens are content to leave 
their goods at a loss rather than be wit- 
nesses of such contemptuous language about 
the devil. The Yesidiens practise cireum- 
cision like the Mohammedans.’ Niebuhr, 
Voyage en Arabie, ii. 279, 280. From this 
account it appears that the Jezdeans are 
not that roaming savage race Dr. Mosheim 


supposed, but that they are a plain, frugal, 
conscientious people, who are afraid to avow 
their religious sentiments, because they have 
no sacred books, which would entitle them 
to toleration under the Turkish govern- 
ment. Jr.—For a very interesting ac- 
count of the Yezidis, see A. H. Layard’s 
Nineveh and its Remains, i. 270, &e. LEd.} 

1 See Adrian’s Narrative concerning the 
Druses; in Paul Lucas’ Voyage en Greéce et 
Asie Mineure, ii. 36, &e. Thom. Hyde’s 
Historia Religionis Veter. Persarum, p. 491, 
554. Paul Rycaut’s Histoire de 0 Empire 
Ottoman, 1. 313, &e. [Modern researches, 
particularly by Chardin, De Sacy, and Burek- 
hardt, clearly show that the Druses are with 
no propriety reckoned among Christian sects. 
They are apostate Mahumedans, followers 
of the false prophet Hakem, who pretended 
to be an incarnate deity. He was born at 
Cairo, A.p. 985, began to reign in Egypt, 
A.D. 996, and was assassinated in 1020. 
His charter, or commands to his followers, 
together with their oath of allegiance to 
him, are published by De Sacy, in his 
Chrestomathie Arabe, ii. 324, &e. See a 
full account of them in W. Jowett?s Chris- 
tian Researches in Syria, ed. Boston, 1826, 
p. 35, &c., 70, 88. Zr.] 

2 Hyde, Historia Relig. Veter, Persarum, 
p. 606, &e. 

3 The Jesuit, Diusse (Lettres Edif. et 
Curicuses des Missions Etrangéres, i. 63), 
relates that, in the mountains which separate 
Persia from India, there resides a sect of 
Christians who brand themselves with the 
figure of a cross, impressed with a hot iron. 

4 [Of Oriental Christians, Z'r.] 
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have, with great labour and expense, established societies living in 
obedience to the papal see. Among the Greeks, both those that are 
subject to the Turks, and those that are subject to the Venetians, to 
the Roman emperor, and to other Christian princes, as is generally 
known, there are everywhere Greeks that belong to the Latin 
church, and whose bishops and priests are approved at Rome. For 
the sake of preserving and enlarging their societies, a college is estab- 
lished at Rome, in which Greek youth, that appear to possess genius 
and a disposition to study, are supported and instructed in the useful 
arts and sciences, and are especially taught to reverence the authority 
of the Roman pontiff. But the most respectable men, even among 
the friends of the Roman court, do not deny, that these Greeks who 
are united with Latins, if compared with those who hold the Latin 
name in abhorrence, are few, and poor, and in a wretched condition ; 
and that among them are many of Grecian faith, who, if opportunity 
came, would repay to the Latins the greatest kindnesses with the 
greatest injuries. They also say that the Greeks, who are educated 
with great care at Rome, by witnessing the faults of the Latins, often 
become the most ungrateful of all, and the most strenuously oppose 
the advancement of the Latin interests among their countrymen.! 

§ 21. For uniting, or rather subjecting to the Roman church that 
of Russia, the noblest portion of the Greek church, there have been 
frequent deliberations at Rome; but without success. In this [six- 
teenth] century, John Basilides, grand duke of the Russians, in the 
year 1580, sent an embassy to Gregory XIII.; by which he seemed 
to exhort the pontiff to resume and to accomplish this business. The 
next year, therefore, Anth. Possevin, a learned and sagacious Jesuit, 
was despatched to Muscovy. But he, although he spared no pains to 
accomplish the object of his embassy, yet found himself unable to 
effect it; nor did the Russian ambassadors, who a little after were 
sent to Rome, present anything to the pontiff but vague and in- 
efficient promises.” Indeed, the result showed, that Basilides aimed 
only to secure the favour of the pontiff by flatteries, in order to 
succeed better in his unfortunate war with the Poles. But the 
arguments of Possevin and others had so much effect upon the 
Russians that inhabit Poland, that some of them, in the convention 
of Bresty, A.D. 1596, entered into an alliance with the Latins. These 
were subsequently called the United Greeks; while the other party, 
which continued in subjection to the patriarch of Constantinople, 
were called the Von-united.’ Moreover, there has been at Kiow, ever 


‘ Here may be consulted, besides others, duced hereafter. A catalogue, though an 


Urb. Cerri’s Hiat présent de 0 Hglise Ro- 
maine, p. 82, &¢c, where, among other 
things, it is said, ‘Ils deviennent les plus 
violens ennemis des Catholiques, lorsqu’ils 
ont appris nos sciences et quwils ont connois- 
sance de nos imperfections.’ |'They become 
the most violent enemies of the Catholics, 
when they have been instructed in our 
sciences, and have knowledge of our imper- 
fections.] Other testimonies will be ad- 


imperfect one, is given of the Greek bishops 
who follow the Latin rites, in Lequien’s 
Oriens Christianus, tii. 860. 

* See the Colloquia Possevini cum Mosco- 
rum duce, and his other writings relating to 
this subject, which are annexed to his Mos- 
covia, p. 31, &e., and John Dorigny’s La Vie 
du Pére Possevin, liv. v. p. 351, &e. 

’ Andr. Regenvolscius, Historia Eeclesia- 
rum Slavonicarwm, 1. iv. ¢. ii. p., 465, &e, 
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since the fourteenth century, a society of Russians subject to the 
Roman pontiff, and which has had its own metropolitans or bishops, 
distinct from the Russian bishops of Kiow.! 

§ 22. Among the Monophysites, as well Asiatic as African, the 
preachers of the Roman religion have effected but little that de- 
serves attention. Among the Chaldean or Nestorian Christians, a 
small society, subject to the Roman pontiff, was collected near the 
middle of the preceding century. Its patriarchs, all of whom take 
the name of Joseph, reside in the city Amida, which is also called 
Caramit, and Diarbeker2 A part of the Armenians, as early as the 
fourteenth century, in the pontificate of John XXII., embraced the 
Roman religion; and over them the pontiffs placed an archbishop, 
in 1318, who was a Dominican monk, and resided at Sultania,? a 
city of Aderbijan. The archiepiscopal residence was afterwards re- 
moved to Naxivan; and to this day, is occupied exclusively by the 
Dominicans. The company of Armenians resident in Poland, and 
embracing the Roman doctrines, have also their bishop, who resides at 
Lemberg.® Some of the Theatin and Capuchin monks have visited 
the Georgians and Mingrelians: but the ferocity and ignorance of 
those nations opposed such obstacles to the counsels and admonitions 
of the missionaries, that their labours were attended with scarcely 
any success.® 

§ 23. The pompous accounts of their success among these sects, 
which the Roman missionaries give, can claim but little credit for 
ingenuousness and truth. For it is ascertained by unquestionable 
testimony, that all they did in some countries, was merely to baptize, 
by stealth, certain infants whom their parents committed to their 
care, because they professed to be physicians;’ and in other countries, 
they only gathered a poor miserable company, who generally forsook 
them as soon as their money was gone, and returned to the religion 
of their fathers.* Likewise, here and there a prelate among the 
Greeks or other nations, would sometimes promise obedience to the 
Roman pontiff, and even repair to Rome as an evidence of sub- 
mission: but avarice or ambition has been the cause. On a change 


[For an account of the Russian Uniats and 
their return to the Russian church in 1839, 
see Mouravieff, p. 430. Hd.] 

1 See M. Lequien’s Oriens Christianus, 
j. 1274, and iii, 1126. Acta Sanctor, Feb- 
ruar. ii, 639, &e. 

2 See Asseman’s Bibliotheca Orient. Vati- 
cana, t. iii. pt. i. p. 615, &e. Lequien’s Oriens 
Christianus, 11. 1084, &e. 

3 Odor. Raynald’s Annales Hecles, tom. 
xy. ad an. 1318, § 4. 

4 Lequien, Oriens Christianus, iii. 1362, 
and 1403, &e. Clemens Galanus, Concilia- 
tio Ecclesie Armene cum Romana, i, 527, 
&e. 

5 Mémoires des Missions de la Compagnie 
de Jésus, ili. 54, &e. 

6 Urb. Cerri, Htat présent de ? Eglise 


Romaine, p. 162, &e. 

7 Urb. Cerri, Etat présent de I Eglise 
Romaine, p. 164. Gabr. de Chinon, [ela- 
tions Nouvelles du Levant, pt. i. cap. vi. 
p. 174. This Capuchin monk speaks very 
ingenuously on many subjects, 

5 See Jean Chardin, Voyages en Perse, 
i. 186, ii. 53, 75, 206, 271, 349, and especi- 
ally iii. 483, &e., of the last edition in Hol- 
land, 4to. For in the previous editions 
everything dishonourable to the Roman 
missions among the Armenians, the Col- 
chians, the Iberians, or the Persians, was 
omitted. Gabr. de Chinon, Relations du 
Levant, pt. ii. p. 808, &e., where he treats 
of the Armenians. Bened, Maillet, Deserip- 
tion d@’ Eyypte, ii. 65, &e., who speaks of the 
Copts. 
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of circumstances, accordingly, such persons at once relapse, or deceive 
the Romans with equivocal professions. Those who, like the Nestorian 
prelate at Amida, continue steadfast in their profession, and propagate 
it to succeeding generations, persevere from no other cause than the 
uninterrupted liberality of the Roman pontiff. The pontiffs, more- 
over, are exceedingly indulgent to those sons, whom they adopt from 
among the Greeks and other Oriental Christians. For they not only 
suffer them to worship according to the rites of their fathers, though 
widely differing from those of the Romans, and to follow customs 
abhorred among the Latins; but they do not even require them to 
expunge from the public books those doctrines which divide them 
from Christians generally.!. At Rome, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
a Greek, Armenian, or Copt, is esteemed a good member of the 
Roman church, provided he does not question, but will acknowledge, 
the sovereign authority of the Roman prelate over the whole Christian 
church. 

§ 24. The whole nation of the Maronites, who reside principally 
on the mountains of Libanus and Antilibanus, came under the .do- 
minion of the Roman pontiff, from the time when the Latins invaded 


Palestine.? 


But as they did so on condition that the Latins should 


change nothing of their ancient rites, customs, and opinions, hardly 


1 Jos. Sim. Asseman complains, here and 
there, in his Bibliotheca Orientalis Vati- 
cana, that not even the books printed at 
Rome for the use of the Nestorians, Jaco- 
bites, and Armenians, are purged of the 
errors peculiar to those sects; and he con- 
tends that this is the reason why those 
people renounce the Roman religion after 
having adopted it. Add Rich. Simon’s 
Lettres Choisies, t. ii. lettre xxiii. p. 156, 
&e,, who excuses this negligence, or this 
imprudence, of the Romans. 

? The Maronite doctors, and especially 
such as reside at Rome, take the utmost 
pains to prove that the Roman religion has 
always been held and preserved by their 
nation, pure, and uncontaminated with any 
error. This, beyond all others, Faustus 
Nairon endeavours to prove, with great 
labour, in his Dissertatio de Origine, Nomine, 
ac Religione Maronitarum, Rome, 1679, 8vo. 
From this book, and from other Maronite 
authors, De la Roeque composed his long and 
well-written essay, Sur 2 Origine des Maro- 
nites, et Abrégé de leur Histoire; which is 
printed in his Voyage de Syrie et dw Mont 
Liban, ii. p. 28—128, ed. Amsterd. 1723, 
8vo. But the most learned men among the 
catholics do not give credit to this state- 
ment, but maintain that the Maronites are 
the offspring of the Monophysites, and were 
addicted to the opinions of the Monothelites 
down to the twelfth century, when they 
united with the Latins. See Rich. Simon’s 
Hist. Critique des Chrétiens Orientawe, c. 


xiii. p. 146, &e. Eusebius Renaudot, His- 
toria Patriarchar. Alexandrinorum, preface, 
p. lu. z., and the history, p. 49, and many 
other writers. Jos. Sim. Asseman, himself 
a Maronite, advances a sort of intermediate 
opinion; Bibliotheca Orient. Vaticana, i. 
496. Mich. Lequien leaves the question 
dubious, Oriens Christianus, iii. 1, &e., 
where he treats professedly of the Maronite 
church, and of its prelates. In my opinion, 
no one will readily put confidence in the 
Maronites, who, like all Syrians, are vain- 
glorious, if he considers that all the Maronite 
nation have not yet subjected themselves to 
the Roman pontiff. For some of this na- 
tion in Syria stand aloof from communion 
with the Latins: and in the last century, 
not a few of them in Italy itself gave the 
court of Rome no little trouble. Some of 
them went over to the Waldenses, that in- 
habited the valleys of Piedmont: others, to 
the number of six hundred, with a bishop 
and many priests, went over to Corsica, and 
implored the aid of the republic of Genoa 
against the violence of the Inquisition. See 
rb. Cerri, Etat présent de U Eglise Romaine, 
p. 121, 122. I know not what could have 
excited these Maronites to make such oppo- 
sition to the Roman pontiff, if they did not 
dissent at all from his doctrines and de- 
crees: for the Roman church allows them 
freely to follow the rites and customs and 
institutions of their fathers. See the The- 
saurus Hpistol. Crozianus, i. 11, &e. [and 
cent. vii. p. ii. ec. 5, § 11, above. Z7.] 
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anything Latin can be found among the Maronites, except their 
attachment to the Roman prelate.! Moreover, this friendship costs 
the pontiff dear. For, as the Maronites live in extreme poverty 
under the tyranny of the Mahumedans, the pontiff has to relieve their 
poverty with his wealth; so that their prelate and leading men may 
have the means of appeasing their cruel masters, supporting their 
priests, and defraying the expenses of public worship. Nor is the 
expense small which is required by the college for Maronites, estab- 
lished at Rome by Gregory XIII., in which young men sent from 
Syria are imbued with literature and with affection for the Roman 
see. The Maronite church is governed by a patriarch, residing at 
Cannobin, on Mount Libanus; which is a convent of monks that 
follow the rule of St. Anthony. He styles himself Patriarch of 
Antioch, and always takes the name of Peter, to whose see he would 
fain pass for being the successor.? 


1 Here consult, especially, the notes which 
Rich. Simon has annexed to his French 
trafislation of the Voyage of Jerome Dan- 
dini, an Italian Jesuit, to Mount Libanus, 
written in Italian, Paris, 1685, 12mo. See 
also Euseb. Renaudot, Historia Patriarchar, 
Alexandrinor. p. 548. 

2 See Petitqueux, Voyage a Cannobindans 


le Mont Liban; in the Nouveaue Mémoires 
des Missions de la Compagnie de Jésus, iv. 
252, and viii. 355. La Rocque, Voyage de 
Syrie, ii. 10. Laur. d’Arvieux, Mémoires 
ou Voyages, ii. 418, &e., and others. [See 
W. Jowett’s Christian Researches in Syria, 
&e., p. 23, &e., ed. Boston, 1826, 12mo. 
Tr. | 
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CHAPTER I. 
HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


§ 1. Commencement of the Lutheran chureh—§ 2. Its faith —§ 3. Public worship 
and ceremonies — § 4. Ecclesiastical laws and government—§ 5. Liturgy: public 
worship: education —§ 6. Feast days: discipline —§ 7. Prosperous and adverse 
events — § 8. Cultivation of learning among the Lutherans—§ 9. Polite learning 
and languages —§ 10. Philosophy —§ 11. Philosophical sects: Aristotelians : 
Ramists — § 12. Fire philosophers —§ 13. Hofmann’s controversy with his col- 
leagues— § 14, Theology gradually improved and perfected —§ 15. State of exegetic 
theolosy— § 16. Merits of the biblical expositors —§ 17. Dogmatic theology — 
§ 18. Practical theology —§ 19. Polemic theology —§ 20. Three periods of the 
Lutheran church — § 21. Contests in Luther’s lifetime with fanatics — § 22. Carl- 
stadt —§ 23. Schwenckfeld— § 24. His opinions.—§ 25, Antinomians—§ 26. Esti- 
mate of the sentiments of Agricola—g§ 27. Contests after Luther’s death, under 
Melancthon — § 28. Adiaphoristic controversy —§ 29. That of George Major, re- 
specting good works —§ 380. Synergistic controversy —§ 31. Flacius, the author of 
many dissensions —§ 82. His contest with Strigelius —§ 33. His disputation — 
§ 34. Effects of his imprudence —§ 35. Controversy with Osiander —§ 36. Contro- 
versy with Stancarus — § 37. Plans for settling these disturbances — § 38. Crypto- 
Calvinists in Saxony —§ 39. The Formula of Concord—§ 40, It produces much 
commotion on the part of the Reformed — § 41. also on the part of the Lutherans — 
§ 42. Procoedings of Duke Julius—§ 43. New Crypto-Calvinistie commotions in 
Saxony —§ 44. Huber’s contest —§ 45, Estimate of these controversies — § 46. 
The principal divines and writers. 


§ 1. We have already described, in our concise way, the origin and 
progress of that church, which assumes the name of evangelical, be- 
cause it revived the knowledge of the Gospel (that is, of the doctrine 
of salvation for mankind only through the merits of Christ, long 
overborne by superstition) ; and which does not reject the appellation 
of Lutheran, because it would not be ungrateful to the man who first 
dissipated the clouds that obscured the Gospel. Its commencement 
is to be dated from the time when Leo X. expelled Martin Luther 
and his adherents and friends from the bosom of the Roman church.! 
It acquired a stable form and consistency, in the year 1530, when the 
public confession of its faith was drawn up, and was presented to the 
diet of Augsburg. And lastly, it obtained the rank of a legitimate 


1 [a.p. 1620, Zr] 
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and independent community among the Germans, and was entirely 
freed from the laws and jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff, in the 
year 1552, when Mawrice of Saxony formed with Charles V. the 
religious pacification at Passau. 

§ 2. According to the opinion of this church, all the principles of 
a correct religious faith and of a holy life are to be drawn exclusively 
from the books dictated by God; books, accordingly, so plain and 
easy to be understood, in things necessary to salvation, that every 
man of good sense, and competent knowledge of languages, can ascer~ 
tain their meaning for himself, without an interpreter. This church 
has, indeed, certain books usually called symbolical, in which the 
principal truths of religion are collected together, and perspicuously 
stated. But these books derive all their authority from the sacred 
volume, the sense and meaning of which they exhibit: nor may 
theologians expound these books otherwise than as the divine oracles 
allow. The first of these [symbolical] books, is the Augsburg Con- 
Jession, with the Apology. Then follow, what are called, the Articles 
of Smaleald ; and next the Catechism of Luther, the larger for adults 
and persons more advanced in knowledge, and the shorter intended 
for children. To these, the greater part add the Formula of Concord: 
which, however, some do not receive; yet without any interruption of 
harmony, because the few things, on account of which it is disapproved, 
are of minor consequence, and neither add anything to the funda- 
mentals of religion, nor detract from them.! 

§ 3. Concerning ceremonies and forms of public worship, there 
was at first some dissension in most places. For some wished to 
retain more, and others fewer, of the immense multitude of the 
ancient rites and usages. The latter, after the example of the Swiss, 
thought that everything should give way to the ancient Christian 
simplicity and gravity in religion: the former wished some allow- 
ance to be made for the weakness and inveterate habits of the 
people. But as all were agreed, that ceremonies depend on human 
authority ; and that there is no obstacle to the existence of diversity 
as to rites, in the churches and countries professing the same religion ; 
this controversy could not continue long. All usages and regulations, 
both public and private, which bore manifest marks of error and 
superstition, were everywhere rejected: and it was wisely provided, 
that the benefits of public worship should not be frustrated by the 
multitude of ceremonies. In other respects, every church was at 
liberty to retain so many of the ancient usages and rites that were 
not dangerous, as a regard to places, the laws, and the character and 
circumstances of the people, seemed to require. And hence, quite 
down to our times, the Lutheran churches differ much in the number 
and nature of their public rites; and it is so far from being a dishonour 
to them, that it is rather good evidence of their wisdom and mode- 


ration.” 

1 On the symbolical books of the Lutheran ? See Balth. Meisner, de Legibus, lib. iv. 
church, medi eh expounders of them, Jo. art. 1v. quest. lv. p. 662—666. Jo. Adam 
Christ. Kécher treats expressly in his Biblio- Scherzer’s Breviarium Hiilsemann. Enuclea- 
theea Theol, Symbolice, p. 114, &e. twm, p. 1313—1821, 
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§ 4. In the Lutheran church, ecclesiastical affairs are administered 
by the same authorities that administer civil. This power they claim 
in part from the very nature of civil government; and it is in part, 
I conceive, surrendered to them by the tacit consent of the churches. 
Yet the ancient rights of Christian communities are not wholly sub- 
verted and destroyed; but in some places more, in others fewer, in 
all some traces of them remain. Besides, the civil authorities are 
prohibited, by the fundamental principles of the religion which they 
profess, from violating or changing, at their own pleasure, the system 
of religion, or anything essential to it; or from legislatively imposing 
such creeds and rules of life upon the citizens, as they may see fit. 
The bodies appointed by the sovereigns to watch over the interests of 
the church, and to direct ecclesiastical affairs, are composed of civil 
and ecclesiastical jurists, and bear the ancient name of Consistorves. 
The internal regulation of the church is in form intermediate between 
the episcopal and the presbyterian systems; except in Sweden and 
Denmark, where the ancient form of the church, with its offensive 
parts lopped off, is retamed. For while the Lutherans are persuaded 
that divine law makes no distinction, as to rank and prerogatives, 
among the ministers of the Gospel, yet they think it to be useful, 
and indeed necessary to the preservation of union, that some minis- 
ters should hold a rank, and possess powers, superior to others. But 
in establishing this difference among their ministers, some states are 
governed more, and others less, by a regard to the ancient polity of 
the church. For that which is determined by no divine law, may be 
ordered variously, without any breach of harmony and fraternal 
intercourse. 

§ 5. Each country has its own liturgy, or form of worship; in 
accordance with which, everything pertaining to the public religious 
exercises and worship, must be ordered and performed. These litur- 
gies are frequently enlarged, amended, and explained, as circumstances 
and oceasions demand, by the decrees and statutes of those who hold 
supreme authority. Among them all there is no diversity in regard 
to things of any considerable magnitude or importance; but in regard 
to things remote from the essentials of religion, or from the rules of 
faith and practice prescribed in the sacred Scriptures, there is much 
diversity. Frequent meetings for the worship of God are every- 
where held. The services in them consist of sermons, by which the 
ministers instruct the people, and excite them to piety, the reading 
of the holy Scriptures, prayers and hymns addressed to the Deity, 
and the administration of the sacraments. The young are not only 
required to be taught carefully the first principles of religion, in the 
schools, but are also publicly trained and advanced in knowledge by 
the catechetical labours of the ministers. And hence, in nearly all 
the provinces, little books, commonly called Catechisms, are drawn 
up by public authority, in which the chief points of religious faith 
and practice are explained by questions and answers. These the 
schoolmasters and the ministers follow as guides in their instructions. 
But as Luther left a neat little book of this sort, in which the first 
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elements of religion and morality are nervously and lucidly expressed, 
throughout the church the instruction of young children very pro- 
perly commences with this; and the provincial catechisms are merely 
expositions and amplifications of Luther’s shorter catechism, which is 
one of our symbolical books. 

§ 6. As to holy days, in addition to that which is sacred to the 
memory of the Saviour’s resurrection, and which occurs every week, 
the Lutheran church celebrates all those which the piety of former 
ages consecrated to those distinguished events, that constitute the 
basis of the divine authority of the Christian religion: nay, that it 
might not offend the weak, it has retained some of those which super- 
stition, rather than religion, appears to have created. Some com- 
munities also observe religiously the days anciently devoted to the 
ambassadors of Jesus Christ, or the Apostles. The ancient regulation, 
which has come down to us from the earliest age of the church, of 
excluding the ungodly from the communion, the Lutheran church 
endeavoured to purify from abuses and corruptions, and to restore to 
its primitive purity. And in this [sixteenth] century no one opposed 
the wise and temperate use of this power by the ministers of our 
church. But in process of time it gradually became so little used, 
that at the present day scarcely a vestige of it, in most places, can be 
discovered... This change is to be ascribed, in part, to the faults of 
the ministers, some of whom have not unfrequently perverted an in- 
stitution, in itself most useful, to the gratification of their own resent- 
ments ; while others, either from ignorance or indiscretion, have erred 
in the application of it; in part also, to the counsels of certain indi- 
viduals, who conceived, that for ministers to have the power of ex- 
cluding offenders from church communion, was injurious to the 
interests of the state, and to the authority of the magistrates; and in 
part, lastly, to the innate propensity of mankind to licentiousness. 
This restraint upon wickedness being removed, it is not strange that 
the morals of the Lutherans should have become corrupted, and that 
a multitude of persons living in open transgression should every- 
where lift up their heads. 

§ 7. The prosperous and adverse events in the progress of the 
Lutheran church, after the full establishment of its liberties and 
independence, may be stated in a few words. Its growth and increase 
have been already stated; nor could it easily, after what is called the 
religious peace, extend further its borders. Towards the close of the 
century, the archbishop of Cologne, Gebhard, count Truchsess, was 
disposed to unite with this church; he married accordingly, and 
attempted the religious reformation of his territories. But he failed 
in his great design, which was repugnant to the famous Ecclesiastical 
Reservation among the articles of the religious peace; and he was 
obliged to resign his electoral dignity and his archbishopric.’ Neither, 


1 Gee Jo. Dav. Koéhler’s Diss. de Gebhardo Nachrichten, a.p. 1748, p. 484. [Gebhard 
Truchsessio, and the authors he cites. Add was of the house of Waldburg Truchsess. 
Jo. Peter a Ludewig’s Religuie Manuscrip- After his change of faith, he married, first 
tor. omnis evi, y. 383, &e. Unschuldige privately, Agnes, countess of Mansfeld ; 
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‘on the other hand, could its enemies greatly disturb the peace and 
prosperity of the church. Yet it was apparent, from various indica- 
tions, that a new war upon them was secretly plotted; and that the 
principal object aimed at, was to annul the peace of Passau, which 
was confirmed at Augsburg, and to cause the protestants to be declared 
public enemies. Among others, Francis Burckhard sufficiently 
manifested such a disposition, in his celebrated work de Autonoma, 
written in 1586; and also John Pistorius, in his Reasons by which 
James, margrave of Baden, professed to be influenced, in abandoning 
the Lutheran party.' These writers, and others of the like character, 
commonly assail the religious peace, as being an iniquitous and unjust 
thing, because extorted by force and arms, and made without the 
knowledge and against the pleasure of the Roman pontiff, and there- 
fore null and void; they also attempt to demonstrate, from the falsi- 
fication or change of the Augsburg Confession, of which they say 
Melancthon was the father, that the protestants have forfeited their 
rights conferred on them by that peace. The latter of these charges 
gave occasion, in this century and the following, to many books and 
discussions, by which our theologians placed it beyond all doubt, that 
this Confession had been kept inviolate and entire, and that the 
Lutherans had not swerved from it in the least.2, But none felt more 
severely the implacable hatred of the papists, against the new religion, 
as they call that of the Lutherans, than those followers of this religion, 


and he allowed the protestants the free use 
of their religion, yet with the proviso, that 
the rights of the archiepiscopal see should 
remain inviolate. But the chapter, at the 
head of which was Frederick of Sachsen- 
Lauenburg, refused obedience to him, in 
1583, and were supported in their disobedi- 
ence by the Spaniards. On the other hand, 
Gebhard obtained the promise of assistance 
from the protestants assembled at Heilbron 
and Worms; yet only the palsgrave, John 
Casimir, fulfilled the promise. For Geb- 
hard was of the reformed religion, and the 
contention between the reformed and the 
Lutherans was then carried to a great 
height: otherwise, probably, this business 
would have had a very different termina- 
tion. The chapter applied to pope Gregory 
XII., and, having obtained the deposition 
of their archbishop, made choice of prince 
Ernest of Bavaria, who was already bishop 
of Freysing, Hildesheim, and Liege. The 
archbishop, indeed, sought to support him- 
self. But Augustus, elector of Saxony, 
hated the reformed too bitterly, and needed 
the aid of the imperial court in the affair 
of the Henneberg inheritance too much to 
be disposed to aid the archbishop; and 
John Casimir, who was threatened with 
the ban of the empire, dared not lead out 
all his forces, for fear of being abandoned 
by the other protestant princes, and becom- 
ing a prey to the Spanish and Bavarian 


army. Gebhard was, therefore, compelled, 
as he would not accept the terms proposed 
in the congress at Frankfort, to retire from 
the territory of the archbishopric: and he 
died in Holland, a.p. 1601. Schi.] 

1 See Christ. Aug. Salig’s Geschichte der 
Augsburgischen Confession, vol. i. book iv. 
ch. iii. p. 767. 

? Here Salig may especially be consulted, 
Gesch. der Augsb. Confess. vol. i. It must 
be admitted, that Melancthon did alter the 
Augsburg Confession, in some passages. It 
is also certain, that in 1555, he introduced 
into the Saxon churches, in which his in- 
fluence at the time was very great, a form 
of the confession very different from its 
original form. But the Lutheran church 
[in general] never approved this rashness, 
or imprudence, of Melancthon ; nor was this 
altered confession ever admitted to a place 
among the symbolical books. [Melancthon, 
doubtless, looked upon the confession as his 
own production, which he had a right to 
correct and improve; and he altered, in 
particular, the tenth article, which treats of 
the Lord’s Supper, from a love of peace, 
and an honest desire to bring the protes- 
tants into a closer union with each other, 
so that they might oppose their common 
enemies with their united strength. But 
his good designs were followed by bad con- 
sequences, Schl.] 
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who lived in countries governed by princes that followed the Roman 
religion; and especially the Lutherans in the Austrian dominions, 
who, at the close of this century, lost the greatest part of their religious 
liberties.! 

§ 8. While the adherents of the Roman pontiff were thus plotting 
the destruction of the Lutherans by force and by stratagem, the latter 
omitted nothing which might contribute in any way to strengthen 
and establish their own church. ‘Traces of past calamities were fresh 
in this age, which made men more than usually careful to prevent the 
like again: and, to confess the truth, there was more zeal for religion 
then, among men of distinction, and those in high stations, than at 
the present day. Hence the original confederacy for the defence of 
religion, which had been formed among the German princes, and of 
which the elector of Saxony was the head, was strengthened and made 
more efficient; and foreigners, especially the kings of Sweden and 
Denmark, were invited to afford it their support. And as all were 
convinced that the church could not exist and prosper unless its 
teachers were educated men, and unless literature and science every- 
where flourished; for this reason nearly all the princes exerted them- 
selves to set up the strongest barriers against ignorance, the mother 
of superstition. Their zeal in this matter is evidenced by the new 
universities founded by them at Jena, Helmstadt, and Altorf, and 
among the reformed at Franeker, Leyden, and other places; by the 
old universities reformed, and adapted to the state and necessities of 
a purer church; by the numerous schools that were opened in nearly 
all the cities; and by the high salaries for those times given to literary 
and scientific men, as well as the high honours and privileges conferred 
upon them. The expense of these salutary measures was defrayed, 
for the most part, out of the property which the piety of preceding 
ages had devoted to churches, to convents of monks and canons, and 
to other pious uses. 

§ 9. Thus nearly every branch of human science and knowledge 
was cultivated and improved. To the Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, all 
who aspired to the sacred office were required to give attention: and 
in these languages, it is well known, great men appeared among the 
Lutherans. History was cultivated and adorned by the names of 
Melancthon, John Cario, David Chytreus, Reimerius Reineccvus, and 
others. Of ecclesiastical history, in particular, Matthias Flacius may 
properly be called the father; for he and his associates, by composing 
that immortal work, the Magdeburg Centuries, threw immense light 
on the history of the Christians, which before was involved in dark- 
ness, and stained with innumerable fables. With him is to be joined 


1 See Bernhard Raupach’s Hvangelical 
Austria, written in German [| Hvangelisches 
Ocsterreich], i. 152, &c., i. 287, &c. [This 
was attributed especially to the influence of 
the Jesuits, who found ready access to the 
Austrian and Bavarian courts. At Vienna, 
Peter Canisius rendered himself very con- 
spicuous; and, on account of his great pains 


VOL, II. 0 


to hunt up heretics, and drive them to the 
fold of the church, the Austrian Protestants 
called him the Austrian hownd; but those 
of his own community called him the second 
Apostle of the Germans. See Versuch einer 
neuen Geschichte des Jesuiterordens, vol. i. 
p- 372, 407, 468, and vol, ii. in various places. 
Soh. | 
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Martin Chemnitz, to whose Examination of the Council of Trent the 
history of religious opinions is more indebted than many at this day 
are aware. The history of literature and philosophy, the art of criti- 
cism, antiquities, and other kindred studies, were indeed less attended 
to; yet beginnings were made in them, which excited those who came 
after, to prosecute successfully these pleasing pursuits. Eloquence, 
especially in Latin, both prose and poetic, was pursued by great 
numbers, and those worthy of comparison with the best Latin writers ; 
which is proof, that genius for scholarship and literature was not 
wanting in this age; but that it was the circumstances and troubles 
of the times, which prevented men of talent from attaining the high- 
est excellence in every species of learning. Philip Melancthon, the 
common teacher of the whole Lutheran church, by his instructions, 
his example, and his influence, enkindled the ardour of all those who 
acquired fame by the cultivation of literature and ingenuous arts; nor 
did scarcely an individual of those who prosecuted either divine or 
human knowledge, venture to depart from the footsteps of this great 
man. Next to him, Joachim Camerarius, a doctor of Leipsic, spent 
no slight labour in rendering all branches of literature, but especially 
the more elegant, popular and perfect. 

10. Philosophy met with various fortune among the Lutherans. 
At first, both Luther and Melwncthon seemed to discard all phi- 
losophy.!. And if this was a fault in them, it is chargeable to the 
account of the doctors of the schools who had abused their barbarous 
method of philosophizing, as well as the precepts of Aristotle, to 
pervert and obscure exceedingly both human and divine knowledge. 
Soon, however, these reformers found, that philosophy was indis- 
pensably necessary to restrain the licentiousness of the mind, and to 
defend the territories of religion. Hence Melancthon explained 
nearly all the branches of philosophy in concise treatises, written in 
a neat and perspicuous style: and these treatises were for many years 
used in the schools and universities, and expounded to the youth. 
Melancthon may not improperly be called an eclectic philosopher. 
For, while in many things he followed Avistotle, and did not utterly 
despise the old philosophy of the schools, he at the same time drew 
much from his own genius, and also adopted other things from the 
doctrines of the Platonics and Stoics. 

§ 11. But this simple mode of philosophizing, which Melancthon 
had devised, did not long prevail exclusively. For some acute and 
subtle men, perceiving that Melancthon assigned the first rank 
among philosophers to Aristotle, thought it best to go directly to the 
fountain; and therefore expounded the Stagirite himself to the 
students in philosophy. Others who perceived that the Jesuits, and 
other advocates for the Roman pontiffs, made use of the barbarous 
terms and the subtleties of the old scholastics in order to confound 


’ See Christ. August. Heumann’s Acts of — Schoiis Protestantium; which he has pre- 
the Philosophers; written in German, art. ii. fixed to Jo. Launoi, de Fortuna Aristotelis 
pt. x. p. 679, &e. Jo. Herm. ab Elswich, in Acad. Parisiensi ; § viii. p. 15, § xiii. p. 
Dissert. de Varia Aristotelis Fortuna in 36, &e. : 
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the protestants, thought it would be advantageous to the Church, for 
her young men to be initiated in the mysteries of the Aristotelico- 
scholastic philosophy. Hence, near the close of the century, there 
had arisen three philosophical sects, the Melancthonian, the Aristo- 
telian, and the Scholastic. The first gradually decayed; the other 
two insensibly became united, and at length got possession of all the 
professorial chairs. But the followers of Peter Ramus attacked them 
in several countries, and not always unsuccessfully: yet they were at 
last, after various contests, obliged to retire from the schools.! 

§ 12. The same fate was afterwards experienced by the Fire- 
Philosophers, or the Paracelsists, and other men of like character, 
who wished to abolish altogether the peripatetic philosophy, and to 
introduce their own into the universities in place of it. At the close 
of the century, this sect had many eloquent patrons and friends, in 
most countries of Europe; who, by their writings and their actions, 
endeavoured to procure glory and renown to this kind of wisdom. In 
England, Robert a Fluctibus, or Fludd, a man of uncommon genius, 
adorned and illustrated this philosophy, by extensive writings, which 
to this day find readers and admirers. In France, Riverius, besides 
others, propagated it at Paris, in spite of an opposition from the 
university there.* Through Germany and Denmark, Severinus spread 
it with uncommon zeal;° in Germany, also, after others, Henry 


1 Jo. Herm. ab Elswich, de fortuna Ari- 
stotelis in Scholis Protestantium, § 21, p. 54, 
&e. Jo. Geo. Walch’s Historia Logices, lib. 
li. cap. 1. sec. 11. § 6, in his Parerga Aca- 
demica, p. 613, 617, &c. Otto Fred. Schiitz, 
de Vita Chytrei, lib. iv. § 4, p. 19, &e. 
[Ramus was professor of eloquence at 
Paris, and wished to combine eloquence 
with philosophy. But as it would not 
coalesce with the scholastic philosophy, 
he devised a new species of philosophy, 
which might be used in common life, at 
courts, and in worldly business. He sepa- 
rated from philosophy all idle speculations, 
which are useless in common life, and re- 
jected all metaphysics. This innovation 
produced great disturbance at Paris. The 
Aristotelians opposed it most violently. 
And the king appointed a commission to in- 
vestigate the controversy ; from which Aris- 
totle obtained the victory. From France 
this philosophy spread into Switzerland and 
Germany. At Geneva, Beza would have 
nothing to do with it. At Basil, it found 
more patrons. The most zealous adherents 
to Luther, who with him hated Aristotle, 
nearly all took the side of Ramus. Hence, 
in our universities there was often fierce 
war between the Aristotelians and the 
Ramists, and which frequently cost blood 
among the students. Indeed the Calixtine 
contest originated from Ramism, Sch. ] 

2 Philosophi ex igne. 

3 See Anth. Wood’s Athene Oxoniens. 
i. 610, and Histor, et Antiquit. Academie 


Oxoniensis, lib. ii. p. 390. Peter Gassendi’s 
examination of Fludd’s philosophy, an in- 
genious and learned performance, in his 
Opp. ii. 259, &e. [Fludd’s appropriate 
work is entitled Historia Macrocosmi et 
Microcosmi; Oppenh. 1617, 1619, 2 vols. 
fol, and another, Philosophia Mosaica, 
Gouda, 1628, fol. He was a doctor of 
physic at Oxford, and died in 1637, Fludd, 
and those of his class, assumed as a first 
principle, that men can never arrive at true 
wisdom, until they learn the ways of God 
in his works of nature; moreover, nature 
can be learned only by the analysis of fire. 
Hence they were called Fire-Philosophers : 
and they were all chemists. They combined 
their philosophical wisdom with theology. 
God who is unchangeable, said they, acts 
in the kingdom of grace, just as He does in 
the kingdom of nature: so that whoever un- 
derstands how natural bodies are changed, 
in particular the metals, understands also 
what passes in the soul in regeneration, 
sanctification, renovation, &e. Thus they 
erected a sort of theology upon the basis of 
their chemical knowledge; and of course, 
no one can understand them, unless he is a 
chemist, or at least has a chemical diction- 
ary before him. Sci. | 

* Boulay’s Hist, Acad. Paris. vi. 327, and 
passim, 

5 Jo. Moller’s Cimbria Litterata, i. 623, 
&e. [This Danish physician, who spent a 
great part of his life in travelling, was one 
of the strongest supporters of Paracelsus ; 
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Kunrath, a chemist of Dresden, who died in 1605;' and in other 
countries, others established it and procured it adherents. As all 
these combined the precepts of their philosophy with a great show of 
piety towards God, and seemed to direct all their efforts to glorifying 
God, and establishing harmony among disagreeing Christians, they 
of course readily found friends. Just at the close of the century, they 
drew over to their party some persons among the Lutherans, very 
zealous for the promotion of true religion, as Valerius Weigel,? John 
Arndt,’ and others ; who feared, lest too much disputing and reason- 
ing should divert men from the true worship of God, to run after the 
noisy and perplexing trifles of the ancient schools. 

§ 13. Towards the side of the same party, leaned also Daniel 
Hofmann, a celebrated theologian in the university of Helmstadt, 
who, in the year 1598, openly assailed all philosophy with great 
violence; and, relying principally on certain passages and sentences 
in Luther’s works, maintained that philosophy was the enemy of all 
religion and all piety; and moreover, that there was a twofold truth, 
philosophical and theological, and that philosophical truth was false 
in theology. Hence arose a fierce contest between him and the phi- 
losophers of the university in which he taught, namely, Owen Gunther, 


and first reduced his ideas to a system in a 
work entitled Idea Medicine Philosophice. 
Schi.] 

1 Jo. Méller’s Cimbria Litterata, ii. 440, 
&c. [His principal work is entitled Amphi- 
theatrum Sapientie eterne solius, vere, 
Christiano-Kabbalisticum, Divino-Magicum, 
Physico-Chymicum, &e. Hanan, 1609, fol., 
and Franef. 1653. Schi.] 

2 [This singular man was pastor of 
Tschoppau, in Meissen, and died in 1588. 
After his death he was, perhaps unjustly, 
pronounced a heretic; partly, because his 
language was not understood, and partly 
because much that appeared in his writings 
was not his, but was added by his chantor, 
who published his works after his death. 
He appears to have been an honest, con- 
scientious man, without bad intentions, yet 
somewhat superstitious. See, respecting 
his life and writings, Godfrey Arnold’s 
Kirchen- und Ketzer-historie, vol. ii. book 
vil. ch. xvii. and Zach. Hilliger’s Diss, de 
Vita, Fatis, et Seriptis Weigelit; Wittemb. 
1721. Schl.) 

8 [Of the history and life of this divine, 
to whom our church and the cause of piety 
are so much indebted, nothing need here be 
said, since his writings are in every one’s 
hands, and many editions of them contain 
a biography of him. It is well known 
that his writings gave oecasion for violent 
contests: and for a long time public opi- 
nion was divided respecting his orthodoxy 
and merits. The chancellor of Titbingen, 
Tucas Osiander, and many others, could 
find-gross heresies in his writings; but the 


provost, Bengel, saw in him the Apocalyp- 
tical angel, with the everlasting Gospel. 
Miacos intra muros peccatur ex extra.—tlf 
a man will read Arndt’s writings, with the 
feelings of a dispassionate historian, he 
will hear one speaking in them, who is 
full of the spirit of Christianity, who 
abhors scholastic theological wrangling, 
speaks for the most part more forcibly, and 
more like the Bible, on practical Chris- 
tianity, than his contemporaries do; yet 
he offen sinks into a mysticism, which is 
not the mysticism of the Bible, but of Va- 
lerius Weigel, and of Angela de Foligny, 
from whose writings he borrows largely. 
In proof of this, read only the third and 
fourth books of his True Christianity; 
where also many chemical terms occur, such 
as the Theosophists use; and to which 
Arndt had accustomed himself, having 
been a physician in early life, and retaining 
in after life a fondness for chemical writings, 
And for this reason, it is probably not so 
wise in our times, when we have so many 
ascetic works that are more easy of com- 
prehension and better adapted to our age, 
to always recommend to common Christians 
the writings of Arndt. For the people of 
his times his books were very valuable: 
but we should not, therefore, be ungrateful 
to those of our own age which God hag 
vouchsafed to us. Respecting him, see 
Godfr. Arnold’s Kirchen- und Ketzer-histo- 
rie, vol. ii. book xvii. chap. vi. § 5, &e., 
and Weismann’s Historia Eecles. N. Test. 
u. 1174, &e. Schl.) 
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John Caselius, Conrad Martini, and Duncan Liddel; and some out 
of the university likewise took part in it, by their writings. “Henry 
Julius, Duke of Brunswick, to put an end to the commotion, took 
cognisance of the cause, calling in the divines of Rostock for counsel ; 
and in the year 1601, ordered Hofmann to retract what he had 
written and spoken disrespectfully of philosophy and the philosophers, 
and to publicly acknowledge that sound philosophy was in harmony 
with theology.! 

§ 14. The theology, which is now taught in the Lutheran schools, 
did not at once attain its present form, but was improved and per- 
fected progressively. Of this fact, those are aware who understand 
the history of the doctrines concerning the holy Scriptures, free-will, 
predestination, and other subjects, and who have compared the early 
systems of theology written by Lutherans, with those of more recent 
date. For the vindicators of religious liberty did not discover all 
truth in a moment; but, like persons emerging from long darkness, 
their vision improved gradually. Our theologians were also greatly 
assisted in correcting and explaining their sentiments, by the contro- 
versies they were involved in, both the external, with the papists, the 
disciples of Zwingle and Calvin, and others, and the internal, of 
which we shall speak hereafter. Those who, like James Benignus 
Bossuet and others, make this a reproach against the Lutherans, do 
not consider that the founders of the Evangelical Church never wished 
to be regarded as inspired men, and that the first virtue of a wise 
man is, to discover the errors of others, and the second is to find out 
the truth. 

§ 15. The first and principal care of the teachers of the reformed 
religion was, to illustrate and explain the sacred Scriptures ; which 
contain, in the opinion of the Lutheran church, all celestial wisdom. 
Hence there were almost as many expositors of the Bible among the 
Lutherans, as there were theologians eminent for learning and rank. 
At the head of them all stand Luther and Melancthon; the former 
of whom, besides other portions of the divine records, expounded 
particularly the book of Genesis, with great copiousness and sagacity ; 
the expositions of the latter on Paul’s epistles, and his other labours 
of this kind, are well known. After these a distinguished rank among 
the biblical expositors was attained by Matthias Flacius, whose Glosses 
on the holy Scriptures, and Key to them, were very useful for under- 
standing the sacred writers; by John Bugenhagen, Justus Jonas, 
Andrew Osiander, and Martin Chemnitz, whose Harmowies of the 
Gospels were of great value; by Victorinus Strigelius; and by 
Joachim Camerarius, who, in his Commentary on the New Testament, 
acted the part merely of a grammarian, as he himself informs us; or 
in other words, calling in the aid of polite literature, in which he 


1 An accurate account of this contro- Elswich, de fortuna Aristotelis in Scholis 
versy, and a list of the writings published Protestant. § xxvii. p. 76, &e. Godfr, Ar- 
on both sides, are given by Jo. Moller, in nold’s Kirchen- und Ketzer-historic, book 
his life of Owen Ginther, Cimbria Litte- xvii, ch. vi. § 15, p. 947, &e. 
rata, i. 225, &e. See also Jo. Herm. ab 
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was well versed, he investigated and explained simply the import of 
the words and phrases, entirely neglecting theological discussions and 
controversies. 

§ 16. All these interpreters of the holy volume abandoned the 
uncertain and fallacious method of the ancients, who took no notice 
of the literal sense, and laboured to extort from the holy oracles, by 
the aid of the fancy, a kind of recondite meaning, or, in other words, 
to divert them, without reason, to foreign applications. On the con- 
trary, it was their first and great aim, to ascertain the import of the 
words, or what it is they express; adopting that golden rule of all 
sound interpretation which Luther first introduced, namely, that all 
the sacred books have but one only, and that the literal sense. Yet 
it must be confessed, that very many did not wholly lay aside the 
inveterate custom of extracting secret and concealed meanings from 
the language of the inspired writers, but were too sharp-sighted in 
applying the oracles of the Old Testament prophets to our Saviour, 
and in eliciting from ancient history prefigurations of future events. 
Moreover, all the expositors of this century may, I conceive, be 
divided into two classes. Some followed the example of Luther, who 
first explains the import of the sacred text in a free and artless style, 
and then makes application of it to theological controversies, to 
doctrines, and to practical duties. But others were better pleased 
with Melancthon’s method; who first divided the discourses of the 
inspired writers into their constituent parts, or analysed them, ac- 
cording to rhetorical principles; and then closely and minutely sur- 
veyed each part, yet rarely departing from the literal meaning, and 
but sparingly touching upon doctrines and controversies. 

§ 17. Philip Melancthon first reduced the theology of the Lu- 
therans to a regular system, in his Loci Communes: and this work, 
afterwards enlarged and amended by the author, was in such esti- 
mation during this century, and even longer, that it served as the 
common guide to all teachers of theology, both in their lectures and 
in their written treatises.'! The very title of the book shows that the 
doctrines of revealed religion are not in it artificially arranged, and 
digested into a philosophical system ; but are proposed in an uncon- 
strained and free manner, such as the author preferred. His mode 
of stating and explaining truth, especially in the earlier editions, is 
very simple, and unencumbered with the terms, the definitions, and 
distinctions of the philosophers. For this first age of the Lutheran 
church, as well as Luther himself, wished to discard, and to avoid 
altogether, the subtleties and syllogisms of the dialectic and scholastic 
doctors. But the sophistry of their adversaries, and their perpetual 
contests with them, in process of time caused this artless mode of 
teaching to be almost wholly laid aside. Even Melancthon himself 
led the way, by introducing gradually into his Loci Communes many 
things taken from the armory of the philosophers, with a view of 


1See Jo. Fran. Buddeus, Jsagoge ad Theologiam, lib. ii. cap. i. § 13, vol.i. p. 381 
and the authors named by him, I p. 1. 3 ho, 1. p. 3881, 
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meeting the fallacies of those who dissented from him. Subsequently, 
when the founders of the church were no more, and the Jesuits with 
others resolutely attacked the purified church with the old scholastic 
arms, this crafty mode of warfare had such influence upon our theo- 
logians, that they restored the thorny mode of explaining divine 
truth, which Luther and his companions had discarded; and em- 
ployed, in the explication of religious doctrines, all the intricacies and 
barbarism of the scholastic philosophy. Several very distinguished 
and excellent men, near the close of the century, were exceedingly 
dissatisfied with this change, and bitterly lamented the loss of the 
ancient simplicity ; but they could not prevail at all on the teachers 
in the universities to return to Luther’s sober and artless method of 
teaching. For they said, necessity must govern us, rather than 
examples and authorities. 

§ 18. That practical theology should be restored to its purity, by 
the very persons who exploded a corrupt doctrinal theology, might 
readily be supposed by such as understand the intimate natural con- 
nexion between them. And more may be learned respecting real 
piety, from the few writings of Luther, Melancthon, Weller! and 
the two Riviers,? not to mention others, than from all the volumes 
of the caswists, and the moralisers,® as they were barbarously called. 
And yet, in this department also, the whole truth did not at once 
show itself to those excellent men. It appears rather, from the 
various controversies respecting the extent of Christian duties which 
were agitated in this century, and from the answers which even great, 
men gave to questions proposed to them respecting the divine law, 
that all the first and fundamental principles of Christian duty were 
not fully settled; nor was it universally understood how far the law 
of nature and the precepts of Christianity coincide, and wherein they 
differ, or what there is in revealed religion consonant to the dictates 
of reason, and what that lies above reason. If the heat of their 
numerous enemies had allowed the Lutheran doctors more leisure 
and more opportunity to cultivate and diffuse religion, they would 
doubtless have been free from these faults, and would not have fallen 
below the more modern teachers. And the same answer may be given 
to those who think it strange that no one among so many excellent 
men—not even Melancthon, who seemed formed by nature for such 
an undertaking—should have thought of collecting and arranging the 
first principles of morals, and forming a system of practical religion, 


1 [Jerome Weller was born at Freyberg 
in Meissen, was long familiar with Luther 
at Wittemberg, and died the superintendent 
and inspector of schools in his native place, 
A.p. 1572. He was a practical theologian, 
and left many edifying and enlightened 
writings, which prove him a man of great 
experience. Schl. | 

2 [There were two Iiviers, both called 
John: the one was of Westphalia, and a 
famous schoolmaster of his times, who 
taught at Cologne, Zwickau, Annaberg, 


Schneeberg, and Freyberg ; and was after- 
wards informator and counsellor to Augus- 
tus, elector of Saxony; and at last inspector 
of schools at Meissen. He died in 1558, 
and left many moral writings in Latin. 
The other John Rivier was of Venice, and 
lived near the same time; but whether he 
wrote anything on morals I know not. See 
Teissier’s Hloges des Hommes Savans, i. 168, 
&e., and Melch. Adam’s Vite Germanor. 
Philosophorum, p. 60, &e. Schi.] 
§ Moralisantes, 
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but should have included all his instructions under the heads of the 
law, sin, free-will, faith, hope, and charity. 

§ 19. To designate any one as a noted theologian of that age, is 
the same as to say that he was an ardent and energetic polemic. For 
the misfortunes of the times, and the multiplicity of contests, both 
internal and external, required all to take up arms. Among these 
defenders of the truth, all who were contemporary with Luther, or 
lived near his times, chiefly studied simplicity ; and did not assail 
their adversaries with any other authorities than those of holy 
Scripture, and of the early teachers of the church. Those who 
flourished in the latter part of the century, came forth armed with 
the weapons of the Aristotelian philosophy; and therefore are less 
lucid. The cause of this change is to be sought for in their adversaries, 
especially the papists. For these having learned, by sad experience, 
that a plain and explicit mode of reasoning was ruinous to their 
cause, involved themselves and their opinions in all the obscurities 
and artifices of the scholastic doctors. And this led our theologians 
to think that they must fight with the same weapons with which they 
were attacked. Moreover, all disputants of this age, if we except 
Melancthon, to whom Providence had given a mild and modest spirit, 
are thought at this day to have been much too bitter and acrimonious, 
and no one more so than Luther himself, who is known to have 
inveighed against his adversaries in the coarsest manner, without 
regard to rank or dignity. Yet this fault will appear much alleviated, 
if it be estimated according to the customs of those times, and if com- 
pared with the brutality and cruelty of his opponents. Is it not 
allowable to designate malignant railers and ferocious tyrants, who 
labour to destroy, and actually do destroy, with fire and sword, the 
holy souls which they cannot vanquish in argument, by applying to 
them the epithets appropriate to their crimes ? 

§ 20. The internal history of the Lutheran church, and of the 
changes that took place in it, if we would render it easy of compre- 
hension, and make the causes of events intelligible, must be divided 
into three periods. The first extends from the commencement of the 
Reformation to the death of Luther in 1546. The second embraces 
what occurred between the death of Luther and that of Melancthon, 
in 1560. The third period contains the remainder of the century.— 
In the first period, everything among the Lutherans took place 
according to the will and pleasure of Luther; who being a man of 
ereat energy of character, and possessing unbounded influence every- 
where, suppressed without difficulty all the commotions and dis- 
turbances that arose, and did not suffer nascent sects to attain 
maturity and acquire strength in his new community. Therefore, 
so long as Luther lived, the internal state of the church was tranquil 
and peaceful; and such as were meditating alterations had. either to 
be still, or to leave the church, and seek a settlement elsewhere. 

§ 21. The very infancy of the new cburch was disturbed by a set 
of men, fanatical and void of self-control, who turned the world upside 
down, and pretended that a divine inspiration had marked them out 
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as founders of a new kingdom of Christ, free from all sin. The 
leaders of this turbulent and discordant tribe were Thomas Miinzer, 
Nicholas Storch, Mark Stiibner, and others, partly Germans, and 
partly Swiss; who greatly disquieted some parts of Europe, especially 
Germany, and raised tumults among the ignorant multitude, in some 
places very great, in others less, but everywhere formidable.’ The 
history of these people is very obscure and perplexed: for it has not 
been methodically written, nor could it easily be so, if one were dis- 
posed to narrate it; because, everywhere, men of this sort, of dubious 
sanity, and differing variously from each other in opinions, roamed 
about, nor did the state of the times produce diligent recorders of 
such tumultuous proceedings. This is certain, that the worst members 
of this motley company combined together in that seditious band 
which produced the rustic war in Germany, and in that which after- 
wards disturbed Westphalia, and settled itself at Miinster; while the 
better members, terrified by the miseries and slaughter of their com- 
panions, at length joined themselves to the sect called Mennonites. 
The zeal, vigilance, and resolution of Luther, prevented his com- 
munity from being rent asunder by this sort of people, and the fickle 
and credulous populace from being deceived and led astray by them, 
as would undoubtedly have been the case, if he had possessed less 
energy of character. 

§ 22. Andrew Carlstadt, a Franconian, Luther's colleague, a man 
neither ill-disposed nor unlearned, but precipitate, was too ready to 
listen to this sort of men; and accordingly, in the year 1522, while 
Luther was absent, raised no little commotion at Wittemberg, by 
casting the images out of the churches, and by other hazardous inno- 
vations. But Luther suddenly returning, his presence and discourses 
brought back peace. Departing now from Wittemberg to Orlamund, 
Carlstadt not only opposed Luther’s opinions respecting the Lord’s 
Supper, but, in many other things besides, discovered a mind not averse 
from fanatical opinions.” He was, therefore, expelled from Saxony, 
and went over to the Swiss; among whom he taught, first at Zurich, 
and then at Bale; and as long as he lived, he showed himself inclined 
to the side of the Anabaptists, and of the men that made pretensions 
to divine visions.? This second commotion, therefore, Luther happily 
terminated in a short time. 


in his Miscell. Groningens. Novis. t. 1. 
? 


1 Jo. Baptist Ott has collected much re- rront 
and most of the historians of the Reforma- 


lating to these events in his Annales Ana- 


baptist. p. 8, &c., and with him may be 
joimed nearly all the historians of the 
Reformation. [The war of the peasants in 
1525, was noticed in see. i. ch. ii. § 21, &e., 
above; and that of the Anabaptists in 
Westphalia, a.p. 1533, ibid. ch, ili. § 10. 
The rise of the sect of Mennonites will be 
considered in the 6th chapter of this second 
part of the present section. Zr.] 

2 See Val. Ern. Loscher’s Historia Mo- 
tuum inter Lutheranos et Reformatos, pt. i. 
cap. i. Daniel Gerdes, Vita Carolostadit, 


tion. 

8 (‘This affirmation of Dr. Mosheim 
wants much to be modified; since it is well 
known that Carlstadt, after his banishment 
from Saxony, composed a treatise against 
enthusiasm in general, and against the ex- 
trayagant tenets and the violent proceed- 
ings of the Anabaptists in particular. Nay 
more ; this treatise was addressed to Luther, 
who was so affected by it, that, repenting 
of the unworthy treatment he had given to 
Carlstadt, he pleaded his cause, and ob- 
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23. A man of similar turn of mind, was Caspar Schwenckfeld, of 
Ossigk,! a Silesian knight, councillor to the duke of Liegnitz; who, 
with Valentine Crautwald, a learned man living at the court of 
Liegnitz, saw many deficiencies in Luther’s opinions and regulations ; 
and undoubtedly, if Luther and others had not strenuously resisted 
him, would have produced a schism, and a sect of considerable mag- 
nitude. For he led a blameless and upright life, recommended and 
laboured to promote piety among the people, with peculiar earnest- 
ness; and by these means so captivated very many, even learned and 
discreet. men, both among the Lutherans and the Zwinglians, that 
they thought it their duty to patronise him, and to defend him against 
his adversaries.2_ But in the year 1528, he was banished by the duke, 
both from the court and the country ; because Zwingle had declared, 
that Schwenckfeld’s sentiments respecting the Lord’s Supper, were 
not different from his own. From this time, he wandered through 
various provinces, and experienced various fortunes, till his death in 


1561.8 


tained from the elector a permission for him 
to return into Saxony. See Gerdes, Vita 
Carolostadii, in Miscell. Groningens. After 
this reconciliation with Luther, he com- 
posed a treatise on the Eucharist, which 
breathes the most amiable spirit of mode- 
ration and humility; and, having perused 
the writings of Zwingle, where he saw his 
own sentiments on that subject maintained 
with the greatest perspicuity and force of 
evidence, he repaired, a second time, to 
Zurich, and from thence to Basil, where he 
was admitted to the offices of pastor and 
professor of divinity, and where, after 
having lived in the exemplary and constant 
practice of every Christian virtue, he died, 
amidst the warmest effusions of piety and 
resignation, on the 25th of December, 1541. 
All this is testified solemnly in a letter of 
the learned and pious Gryneeus of Basil to 
Pitiscus, chaplain to the elector-palatine, 
and shows how little eredit ought to be 
given to the assertions of the ignorant 
Moreri, or to the insinuations of the insi- 
dious Bossuet.’ Mac. ] 

1 [Ossing. Von Hin.]| 

2 See Jo. Conrad Fuesslin’s Centuria I. 
Epistolarum a Reformator. Helvet. Scrip- 
toribus, p. 169, 176, 225. Musewm Helvet. 
iv. 445, &e. 

8 See Jo. Wigand’s Schwenckfeldianis- 
mus, Lips. 1686, 4to. Conrad Sehlissel- 
burg’s whole tenth book of his Catalogus 
Hereticorwm, Franef. 1599, 8vo. But the 
history of Schwenckfeld is most studiously 
investigated, and accompanied with vindica- 
tions of him, by Godfrey Arnold, Kirchen- 
und Ketzer-historie, book xvi. ch. xx.'p. 720, 
&e, [vol. i. p. 8835—856, and p. 1246—1292, 
ed. Schaffhausen, 1740, fol. Z.] and by 
Chr. Aug. Salig, Geschichte der Augsd. 


He left a little community in his native Silesia; which the 


Confession, vol. iii. book xi. p. 961, &e. 
[Schwenckfeld was born in 1490, and was 
employed in the courts of Miunsterberg and 
Liegnitz, and held a canonry at Liegnitz. 
He aided the reformation in Silesia: but 
Luther’s reformation, in his view, did not 
go far enough. He not only wished for a 
stricter church discipline, but he also found 
some fault with certain points of doctrine. 
As early as 1524, he commenced an attack 
upon the Evangelical church, by his essay 
on the Abuse of the Gospel to carnal secu- 
rity; and the year following he brought 
forward his new opinion respecting the Eu- 
charist. According to the epistle of the 
superintendent of Liegnitz, Simon Grunzeus, 
to Abraham Scultetus of Heidelberg (in the 
Supplem. ad Ind. I. Histor. no 28, of See- 
kendorf’s Historia Lutheranism), it was 
not merely the duke that banished Schwenck- 
feld from Silesia, but also Ferdinand, king 
of the Romans. He seems to have drawn 
on himself the hatred of this lord, chiefly, by 
his opinion concerning the Eucharist ; which 
he defended, in 1529, by a writing printed 
at Liegnitz, with a preface by Capito. From 
Silesia he retired to Strasburg, where he 
was supported for some time by the preachers, 
Matthew Zell and Capito. Afterwards he 
resided in several imperial cities of Suabia ; 
and died at Ulm, in 1661, after having ob- 
tained many followers in Alsace, Wiirtem- 
burg, and elsewhere. His writings were 
at first printed separately, but after his 
death, collectively, in 1564, in 2 parts, or 
four vols. fol., and in 1592, in 4 large 
volumes, 4to. The greater part of them 
were also published in 1566, fol., under the 
title of Epistolar des edlen von Gott hochbe- 
gnadigten theueren Mannes Caspar Schwenck- 
Jeld von Ossing, &e. Besides these, he left 
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papists, in our own times, ordered to quit the country, but which the 
king of Prussia, in the year 1742, permitted to return to its ancient 
settlements.! 

§ 24. Schwenckfeld merits praise for good intentions, piety, and 
zeal in spreading it; but not for discretion, sound judgment, and 
intelligence. ~ The good man was ever inclining to the side of those 
who are called fanatics, and fancied himself taught by the Spirit of 
God. From Luther and the other professors of the reformed religion, 
he differed principally, on three points: for I pass over inferences 
from his principles, and minor points of doctrine.—(I.) In regard to 
the Lord’s Supper : he inverted the words of Christ, This is my body ; 
and would have them understood thus: My body is this, that is, is 
such as this bread, which is broken and eaten; or, it is real food for 
the soul, nourishes, satisfies, delights it. And, my blood is this, 
namely, like wine, which refreshes and strengthens the soul. And 
this singular doctrine, he said, had been divinely communicated to 
him ; which alone shows how weak his mind and discernment were.? 


various MSS., which are in the Wolfenbiittel 
library, and which Salig consulted. One 
tolerable and devotional tractis on the Love 
of God, and was printed at Amsterdam, 
1594, 8vo.—Crautwald was a professor and 
a pastor at Liegnitz, a promoter of the 
Reformation, but afterwards took sides with 
Schwenckfeld, participated in his views of 
the Eucharist, and published various writ- 
ings under the name of Valentine Cratoald, 
Other adherents to Schwenckfeld were Jo. 
Siegm. Werner, court preacher to the duke 
of Liegnitz; who was displaced in 1540, 
after being sent by the duke to Wittem- 
berg, to be better instructed by Luther and 
Melancthon. He now retired to the county 
of Glatz, where he established a school at 
Rengersdorf, and composed a Catechism and 
a Postill, under the name of Siegm. Rengers- 
dorf. The Catechism is still regarded by the 
Schwenckfelders as one of their best elemen- 
tary books; and the Postill is often used in 
their religious worship. Besides these, in 
the middle of the following century, lived 
one Daniel Frederic, who, in 1648, pub- 
lished The Secret of Self-examination. See, 
concerning him, Godfr. Arnold, 1. ec. vol. iv. 
sec. ii. no. 24. Schl.] 

1 On the Confessions of the Schwenckfel- 
ders, see Jo. Chr. Kécher’s Biblioth, Theol. 
Symbolice, p. 457. [Most of the Schwenck- 
felders joined the body, after the death of 
Sehwenckfeld, when the concealed protest- 
ants in Bohemia, the county of Glatz, and 
Silesia, obtained possession of his writings, 
which were spread abroad in great numbers ; 
and they established congregations, princi- 
pally, in the territories of Liegnitz, Hirsch- 
berg, and Goldberg. But they were often 
severely persecuted, under the Austrian 
government, especially since 1718, and were 


harassed by the Jesuit missionaries; hence 
the greater part of them retired to Pennsyl- 
vania, where they set up congregations, and 
held communion with other fanatical par- 
ties. Others, who remained in the vicinity, 
being invited back, returned when the coun- 
try fell under the Prussian government. 
See Baumgarten’s Geschichte der Religions- 
Partheyen, p. 1059, &e. Schl. | 

2 {He also disearded infant baptism ; 
though he did not require those baptized in 
infancy to be rebaptized ; and therefore dif- 
fered in this from the Anabaptists. Hence 
Grunzeus informs us (in Seckendorf’s Hist. 
Lutheranismi, Supplem. ad Ind. I. no. 28), 
that, in 1526, infant baptism was nearly done 
away among the Schwenckfelders. Sch/.— 
The Lutheran writers thus tax Schwenck- 
feld with discarding infant baptism. The 
fact was, he placed no reliance upon any 
outward rites for the salvation of the soul; 
and was strongly opposed to the prevailing 
idea, that water baptism was necessary to 
the salvation of any one. Baptism in the 
blood of Christ, or spiritual baptism, was 
everything, in his estimation. And he 
deemed it proper, though not essential, that 
this spiritual baptism should precede water 
baptism. See Godfr. Arnold’s Kirchen- 
und Ketzer-historie, book xvi. ch. xx. § 13, 
14, vol. i. p. 842, &e., and p. 1271. Neither 
does Grunzeus (in the passage in Seckendorf 
mentioned by Schlegel) intimate that 
Schwenckfeld treated infant baptism with 
any greater neglect or disrespect than he 
did the Lord’s Supper, and other external 
rites. His words are these: ‘Ko vero anno, 
1526, progredi coepit fanaticorum insania, 
ut administratio sacre cene aliquandiu plane 
intermissa, pedobaptismus quoque penitus 
prope fuerit ceaterminatus, Tr.| 
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(II.) In regard to the efficacy of the word of God: he denied, that 
there is efficacy in the external word, as written down in the inspired 
books, to heal, illuminate, and regenerate the minds of men. This 
efficacy he ascribed to the internal word, which he said was Christ 
himself. But of this internal word, he expresses himself, in his usual 
manner, without uniformity and clearness; so that it is not easy to 
decide, whether he held the same views with the Mystics and the 
Quakers, or differed from them. (III.) In regard to the human 
nature of Christ: it displeased him to hear the human nature of 
Christ denominated a creature, or created existence, in what theolo- 
gians call its state of exaltation: for this language he thought below 
the dignity and majesty of Christ’s human nature, since it had become 
united with the divine nature in one person. This opinion appeared 
to resemble what is called the Eutychian doctrine. But Schwenckfeld 
would not be considered a Eutychian; and, on the contrary, accused 
those of Nestorianism, who called the human nature of Christ a 
creature.' 

§ 25. As Luther taught that the gospel, or the doctrine of a salva- 
tion procured for mankind by Jesus Christ, should be inculcated on 
the people, and censured and chastised the papists for confounding 
the law and the Gospel, and promising men salvation from obedience 
to the law, John Agricola, a native of Eisleben, and a celebrated 
divine of the Lutheran church, but whimsical and fickle, thence took 
occasion, in the year 1538, to teach that the law should be wholly 
excluded from the church, and never be taught to the people; and that 
the gospel alone should be taught, both in the schools and from the 
pulpit. Those who agreed in this with Agricola, were called Anti- 
nonians, or enemies of the law. But this sect also was suppressed 
in its very origin, by the energy and influence of Luther: and Agri- 
cola, through fear of so great a man, confessed and renounced his 
error. It is said, however, that the lion whom he dreaded, or Luther, 
being dead, he returned to the opinion he had renounced, and drew 
some persons to embrace it.” 


1 [Likewise in respect to the church, he 


the Scriptures correctly. He first learned 
held singular opinions. He regarded it as 


Greek from Crautwald. Sehi.] 


a visible community of believers only; and 
therefore held, that no hypocrite should 
be tolerated in the Christian church; that 
an absolute purity not only of the church 
generally, or as a body, but also of all the 
individual members of it, was possible ; and, 
therefore, wished to restore the ancient 
church discipline in all its mgour. He 
likewise taught, that all the ministrations 
of unconverted preachers were inefficient ; 
and that the whole efficacy of the sacred 
ministry depended on the gracious state of 
the preachers, or on the Spirit and internal 
word of God residing in them. On the 
whole, Schwenckfeld possessed too little true 
philosophy to state correctly and to substan- 
tiate his views; and too little acquaintance 
with their original languages, to expound 


* See Caspar Sagittarius, Introductio ad 
Historiam Keclesiast., i. 838, &c. Peter 
Bayle, Dictionnaire, art. Islebius, ii. 1567 
[and art. Agricola, i. 100]. ~ Conrad Schliis- 
selburg, Catalogus Hereticor. lib. iv. Godfr. 
Arnold’s Kirchen- und Ketzer-historie, book 
xvi. ch. xxv. p. 813, &c. [By the writers of 
those times, he is generally called Master 
Hisleben. He was a pupil of Luther; and 
in 1630, when the Augsburg Confession was 
presented, he aided Luther in defending it. 
He was a restless, fiery, contentious man, 
negligent in duty, and more of a courtier 
than was becoming in a minister. He 
was a rector and preacher; and after his 
dismission, read lectures at Wittemberg. 
Perhaps rivalry between the two colleagues, 
Melancthon and Agricola, and the desire of 
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§ 26. The opinions of the Antinomians were most pernicious, if we 
may believe their adversaries. For they are said to have taught, 
that a person may live as he lists, and break the law by sinning at 
his pleasure, provided he holds to Christ, and embraces his merits by 
faith. But any one who considers the whole subject fairly, will 
readily perceive that Agricola did not teach such impious and absurd 
doctrines, though he might sometimes utter harsh expressions, that 
were liable to misinterpretation and perversion. By the law, Agricola 
understood the ten commandments of Moses; which he viewed as a 
law enacted especially for the Jews, and not for Christians. The 
term Gospel he used in a broad sense, as including, not only the 
doctrine of Christ’s merits, and salvation by faith, but likewise all 
that Christ and his apostles inculcated respecting holiness of life 
and the duties of men. Removing, therefore, unsuitable modes of 
expression, and mere integuments, he seems really to have meant no 
more than this: that the ten commandments of Moses were promulged 
especially for the Jews, and of course might be neglected and laid 
aside among Christians; and that it would be sufficient to explain 
distinctly, and inculcate on the people, what Christ and his disciples 
had taught us, in the books of the New Testament, respecting both 
the way of salvation, and repentance, and a holy life. Most of the 
doctors of that age express their views with little precision and uni- 
formity, nor are their definitions accurate; hence it often happens, 
that they are understood by others, in a way never contemplated by 
themselves. 

§ 27. On Luther’s death, in 1546, Philip Melancthon became the 
head and leader of the theologians in the Lutheran church. He was 
undoubtedly a great and excellent man, but much inferior to Luther 
in many respects,! especially in strength of mind, fortitude, and influ- 
ence over others. For he was mild and gentle, excessively fond of 
peace and tranquillity, timid and shrinking before the resentment or 


into the opposite error, of the meritorious 


the latter to obtain the pre-eminence, rather 
than honest zeal for rescuing the truth from 
perversion, occasioned this contest. Agri- 
cola thought Melancthon, in the articles 
which he drew up for visitation of the 
churches, had deviated from the sentiments 
of Luther and other reformers; that he held 
the use of the law to be indispensable under 
the New Testament, and for conversion ; 
and he wrote some propositions in opposi- 
tion; which are printed in Luther's Works 
(ed. Altenb., vol. vii. p. 310), and bear the 
title, Positiones inter Fratres Sparse. Lu- 
ther confuted them, in six discussions: and 
Agricola was now held to retract ; which he 
did at Wittemberg. But on leaving Wit- 
temberg, in 1540, and retiring to Berlin, 
where he possessed the goodwill of the electo- 
ral prince in a high degree, and was employed 
in furthering the Reformation, he did not 
cease, occasionally, to advance his proposi- 
tions. Upon occasion of the Interim, he fell 


nature of good works. Among his adherents, 
James Schenk, superintendent at Freyberg, 
in Meissen, was the most famous. He was 
dismissed in 1538, on account of his Anti- 
nomian opinions, when, appearing to retract, 
he was called to Leipsic; but again bringing 
them forward, he was dismissed the second 
time. See also Jo. Geo. Walch’s Hinleitung 
in die Streitigheiten der Evangelisch. Luth, 
Kirche, ch. ii. § 10, p. 115. Schi.] 

1 [*It would certainly be very difficult to 
point out the many respects, in which Dr. 
Mosheim affirms that Luther was superior 
to Melancthon. For if the single article of 
courage and firmness of mind be excepted, 
I know no other respect in which Melanc- 
thon is not superior, or at least equal, to 
Tuther. He was certainly his equal in piety 
and virtue, and much his superior in learn- 
ing, judgment, meekness, and humanity.’ 
Macl.| 
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wrath of the powerful; in short, one that could secure the attachment 
and love of others, but who was not competent to terrify, repress, and 
hold in check the authors of disturbance and of new opinions. He 
also dissented from Luther on some subjects. For (I.) he thought 
that, for the sake of peace, many things might be given up and be 
borne with, in the Roman church, which Luther thought could by no 
means be endured; indeed, he did not hesitate to admit, that the 
ancient form of church government, and even the supremacy of the 
Roman pontiff, might be retained on certain conditions, and provided 
that no violence was done to the truth as clearly taught by the Holy 
Scriptures. (II.) He considered certain opinions maintained by 
Luther against the papists—for instance, concerning faith as the sole 
ground of justification, the necessity of good works in order to sal- 
vation, and the inability of man to convert himself to God— capable 
of some softening down, so as to close the door against new errors. 
(If1.) Though his opinion coincided with Luther’s as to the Holy 
Supper, yet he thought the controversy with the Swiss, on that subject, 
to be of no such moment as to make the parties unable to maintain 
brotherly affection; that it would be a sufficient provision for peace 
and concord, if the doctrine in regard to the Lord’s Supper were 
stated in ambiguous terms and phrases, on which each party could 
put its own construction.—These opinions he did not indeed wholly 
dissemble and conceal during Lwuther’s lifetime, but he proposed 
them with modesty, and always gave way to Luther, whom he honoured 
and feared. But when Luther was dead, all that he had before taught 
cautiously and timidly, he brought forward much more openly and 
explicitly. Now, all these things caused the Lutheran church, while 
he stood at the head of her theologians, to lose that peace which had 
been enjoyed under Luther, and to become in some measure the 
scene of many and fierce contests and commotions. 

§ 28. The commencement of these calamities was in the year 1548, 
when Maurice, the new elector of Saxony, directed Melancthon and 
the divines of Wittemberg and Leipsic to assemble at Leipsic, 
and consider how far the noted Interim which Charles V. wanted to 
obtrude upon Germany, might be received. Melancthon, partly 
through fear of the emperor, and partly from his native mildness and 
moderation, here decided, with the concurrence of the other divines, 
that in things of an intermediate kind, or indijferent,’ the emperor’s 
will might be obeyed? Among things of an intermediate kind, 


1 Jn rebus medii generis, seu Adiaphoris. 

2 The paper containing the opinion of 
Melancthon and the other divines, respecting 
things indifferent, or the resw¢t of their 
deliberations, is commonly called The Letp- 
sie Interim (Das Leipziger Interim) ; and 
was republished by Jo, Erdm. Bieck, in his 
work entitled Das dreyfache Interim, Leipsie, 
1721, 8vo. [This Jnterim is properly an 
appendage to the result of the Diet of Leip- 
sic, Dec. 22, 1548. In it the theologians 
define what they regard as indifferent litur- 


gical matters, which might be admitted, to 
please the emperor, and at his command. 
Among them were the dresses for priests, 
the apparel used at mass, the surplice; and 
many customs evidently indicative of 
worship paid to the host, such as tolling 
and ringing bells at the elevation of the 
host. Besides Melancthon, there were pre- 
sent at this diet, Paul Eber, Bugenhagen, 
and George Major, of the Wittemberg 
divines, and Pfeffinger of Leipsic; likewise 
the bishop of Merseberg, prince George of 
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or adiaphora, Melancthon, however, and his associates reckoned 
many things, which Luther deemed of great importance, and which, 
therefore, his genuine followers could not account indifferent ; for 
instance, the doctrine of justification before God by faith alone, the 
necessity of good works in order to salvation, the number of the 
sacraments, several ceremonies contaminated with superstition, ex- 
treme unction, the dominion of the Roman pontiff and of bishops, 
certain feast days long abrogated, and other things. Hence arose 
the violent contest, called the Adiaphoristic controversy ;! which 
was protracted many years, and in which the defenders and advocates 
of the old doctrines of Luther (at the head of whom was Matthias 
Flacius Illyricus,) opposed with immense fervour the Wittemberg 
and Leipsic divines, especially Melancthon, by whose counsel and 
influence the whole had been brought about; and accused them of 
apostasy from the true religion. On the other hand, Melancthon, 
and his disciples and friends, defended his conduct with all their 
strength.? In this sad and perilous controversy, there were two 


Anhalt, and Justus Menius. This Letpsic 
Interim must be distinguished from that of 
Augsburg, and the still older one of Regens- 
burg, of both which notice has already been 
taken. Schi.] 

1 [| Adiaphoristic, from abidpopos, indiffer- 
ent, Melancthon, and those who thought 
with him, were called Adiaphorists. Tr.]| 

2 Conrad Schliisselburg, Catalogus Hereti- 
corum, lib. xiii. Godfr. Arnold’s Kirchen- 
und Ketzer-historie, book xvi. ch. xxvi.p. 816. 
Chr. Aug. Salig’s Historie der Augsburgis- 
chen Confession, i. 611, &e.. Unschuldige 
Nachrichten, 4.D. 1702, p. 339, 393. Lucas 
Osiander, Epitome Historie Eccles. cent. 
xvi. p. 502, &e. [From the records of these 
contests (many of which are given by 
Schliisselburg especially), it appears, that 
besides the points already mentioned, they 
contended about the use of Latin formulas of 
worship, and about chanting them ; whether 
the prayers in public worship, and particu- 
larly at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
should be read, or be sung; respecting the 
observance of various times of worship, as 
vespers, matins, the canonical hours, and 
the days devoted to St. Mary and the Apos- 
tles. The most of these, though previously 
abolished, had already been again introduced, 
in electoral Saxony and Brandenburg, by 
prince Maurice, in order to please Charles 
V., and likewise in most of the imperial 
cities ; among which Nuremberg stood pro- 
minent, because there most of the preachers 
were Philippists. Sch/.—The representa- 
tions of Mosheim, in the text, would seem 
to imply, what was by no means the fact, 
that Melancthon rejected the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith alone, held to salvation by 
works, and admitted seven sacraments, &c. 
Schlegel’s representations, on the contra- 


ry, would seem to imply, that Melancthon 
only conceded the lawfulness of yielding 
to the imposition of certain ceremonies and 
forms of worship. According to Schroeckh 
(Kirchengesch, seit der Reformation, iv. 690, 
&c.), the Augsburg Jnterim, which the em- 
peror would force upon his subjects, con- 
tained nearly the whole system of the Roman 
theology, both as to faith and practice; yet 
expressed throughout in the most accommo- 
dating and unexceptionable language. Me- 
lancthon, and the other divines, endeayoured 
so to modify this Zntertm, that the protest- 
ants might conscientiously yield to it, under 
the present circumstances. They therefore 
altered and interpolated the doctrinal arti- 
cles, and sifted and modified those relating 
to worship and ceremonies. They allowed 
the pope to remain at the head of the 
church; but without conceding to him a 
divine right, and without allowing him to 
be the arbiter of faith. The seven sacra- 
ments were permitted to remain, as reli- 
gious rites; but not under the denomination 
of sacraments, nor as efficacious to salvation, 
in the popish sense. The mass was re- 
presented as merely a repetition of the 
Lord’s Supper. Good works were allowed to 
be necessary to salvation; yet not as the 
meritorious ground of justification, but only 
as an essential part of the Christian charac- 
ter. Salvation was wholly by grace, through 
faith in the merits of Christ. Thus they 
supposed they secured all the essential arti- 
cles of religion, and only yielded to be 
saddled with a load of cumbersome and 
injudicious ceremonies, rather than incur 
the vengeance of the emperor, and expose 
the whole Reformation to danger. Melanc- 
thon’s actual belief is to be learned from his 
Loci Communes, or System af Theology ; no 
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principal points at issue. First: whether the things that Melancthon 
deemed of an intermediate kind, or indifferent, actually were so ; 
which his adversaries denied. Secondly: whether it is lawful, in 
things indifferent, and not essential to religion, to give way to the 
enemies of truth. 

§ 29. The adiaphoristic controversy was the fruitful parent of 
other contests equally pernicious. In the first place, it produced the 
contest with George Major, a divine of Wittemberg, respecting the 
necessity of good works to salvation. Melancthon had long been 
accustomed to concede, and in the consultation at Leipsic respecting 
the Interim, in 1548, he with his associates confessed, that it might 
be said, without prejudice to the truth, that good works are neces- 
sary to salvation. But as the defenders of the old Lutheran theology 
censured this declaration, as contrary to the doctrine of Luther, and 
highly useful to the popish cause, Major, in the year 1552, defended 
it against Nicolas Amsdorf, in a tract expressly on the subject of the 
necessity of good works. And now broke out again a fierce and 
bitter contest, such as all the religious controversies of that age were, 
between the more rigid Lutherans and the more lax. And in the 
course of it, Nicolas Amsdorf, a strenuous vindicator of Luther's 
doctrines, was carried so far by the heat of controversy, as to maintain, 
that good works are pernicious to salvation : which imprudent admis- 
sion furnished fresh matter for controversy. Major bitterly com- 
plained, that his opinion was misrepresented by his opponents; and 
at last, that he might not appear to continue the war, and disturb the 
church unreasonably, he gave it up. Yet the dispute was continued, 
and was terminated only by the Form of Concord.) 

§ 30. From the same source arose what is called the synergistic? 
controversy. The Synergists were nearly the same as the Semi- 
Pelagians; i.e. they were persons who supposed, that God is not the 
sole author of our conversion to him, but that man co-operates with 
God in the renovation of his own mind. On this subject, Melancthon 
differed, at least in words, from Luther ; and in the Leipsic conference, 
he.did not hesitate to say, that God so draws and converts adults, 
that some agency of their wills accompanies his influences. The 
pupils and friends of Melancthon adopted his language. But the 
strenuous Lutherans conceived, that this sentiment corrupted and 
subverted Luther's doctrine of the servitude of the will, or of man’s 
impotence to amend himself, and to perform any good actions; and 
they, therefore, violently assailed the persons whom they denominated 
Synergists. In this contest, the principal champions were Victorim 


essential part of which, as he supposed, was 
given up in the Letpsie Interim. Tr.] 

1 Schliisselburg, Catalog. Hereticor. lib. 
vii. Arnold’s Kirchen- und Ketzer-historie, 
b. xvi. ch. xxvii. p. 822, &e. Jo. Muszeus, 
Prelect. in Form. Concord. p. 181, &e. Arn. 
Grevius, Memoria Jo. Westphali, p. 166, 
&e. [Schlegel here inserts a long note, 
showing that neither Melancthon nor Major 


held to justification on the ground of merit, 
or of good works, though they held good 
works to be necessary, in some sense, to a 
man’s salvation. It seems, the parties mis- 
understood each other; and that both used 
very unguarded language, which led them 
into furious conflicts,‘for which there was no 
sufficient cause, T7.] 
* [From cuvépyeta, co-operation, Tr.] 
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Strigel, who the most openly and ingeniously defended the Melanc- 
thonian doctrine, and Matthias Flaciws, who defended the old opinion 
of Luther. Of these men, we shall give account shortly.! 

§ 31. In the midst of these tumults and commotions, the dukes of 
Saxe-Weimar (sons of that John Frederic, whose unsuccessful war 
with Charles V. brought on him so many evils and the loss of his 
electoral dignity) founded and opened a new university at Jena. And 
as the founders wished this school to be the seat of the true reformed 
religion of Luther, they called to it teachers and theologians, who 
were distinguished and famous for their love and zeal for the genuine 
theology of Luther, and for their hatred of all more moderate senti- 
ments. And as none was more celebrated in this respect than 
Matthias Flaciws, a most strenuous adversary of Philip Melancthon, 
and of all the Philippists or moderate party, he was made professor 
of theology at Jena, in the year 1557. But this turbulent man, whom 
nature had fitted to sow discord, and to promote contention, not only 
cherished all the old controversies, with incredible heat, but likewise 
stirred up new ones, and so involved the divines of Weimar and those 
of electoral Saxony with each other, that the discerning were afraid 
of a schism and the rise of sects among the Lutherans.2 And un- 
doubtedly, the Lutheran church would have been split into two 
communities, if his counsels had had the effect intended. For he 
recommended to his lords, the dukes of Weimar, in the year 1559, 
to order a confutation of all the errors that had been broached among 
the Lutherans, and especially of those with which the Melancthonians 
were taxed, to be drawn up, published, and subjoined to the other 
formulas of faith in their territories. But this attempt to rend the 
Lutheran church into opposing parties, proved abortive, because the 
other princes, who were truly Lutheran, disapproved the book, and 
feared it would be the cause of greater evils.* 


1 See Schlisselburg, Catalogus Hereticor. 
lib. vy. Godfr. Arnold’s Kirehen- und Ket- 
zer-historie, b. xvi. ch. xxvii. p. 826, &c. 
Bayle, Dictionnaire, art. Synergistes, i. 
2898. Christ. Aug. Salig, Historie der 
Augsb. Confession, iii. 474, 587, 880, &c. 
Museeus, Prelect. in Form. Concord. p. 88. 
[Melancthon, in his first writings, as well as 
Luther at first, maintained, according to 
St. Augustine, an irresistible operation of 
divine grace, in accordance with God’s un- 
conditional decrees; and he so taught in the 
first edition of his Loci Communes. But 
afterwards, in the third and eighteenth 
articles of the altered Augsburg Confession, 
he taught, that, for our conversion, we need 
only the assistance of God and his Spirit; 
and that, though weak and hard pressed, we 
can ourselyes commence and effect it. In 
his Bramen Ordinandorum, he maintains 
that there are three causes of conversion— 
God, the word of God, and free will; and 
he seems to ascribe to free will and to human 
ability, anappropriate natural power, though 


VOL, Il. 


in a feeble manner, to bring about conyer- 
sion. Many of his pupils hereupon went 
still further ; and especially, Victorin Stri- 
gel, one of his most able pupils, distinguished 
himself in this controversy. Schd.] 

2 See the memorable epistle of Augustus, 
the prince elector, respecting Flacius and 
his attempts; published by Arn. Grevius, 
Memoria Joh. Westphali, p. 393, &e. 

3 See Chr. Aug. Salig’s Historie der 
Augsb. Confession, iii. 476, &e. [A confu- 
tation was actually drawn by Strigel, Erhard 
Schnepf, and a preacher of Jena. When it 
was ready, the theologians of Jena, and the 
superintendents of the whole land, were 
called to Weimar, to examine it. Flacius 
advised, that the writers of it should not be 
admitted into the assembly, urging that the 
theologians would then express their opi- 
nions more freely, and that the presence of 
the writers, whose opinions might easily be 
known from the book itself, might occasion 
controversy and disunion. But the duke 
would not allow this advice, and the writers 


Per, 
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§ 32. This extremely contentious man threw also the Weimarian 
church, and the university of Jena, of which he was a professor, into 
commotion, by his. attacks upon Victorin Strigel, his colleague, a pupil 
and friend of Melancthon.' Strigel taught, in many points, according 
to the principles maintained by Melancthon ; he denied, in particular, 
that the human mind is altogether inactive, while God moves and 
draws it to repentance. Flaciws, therefore, so successfully accused 
him of synergism, before the court of Weimar, that he was put into 
close custody, by order of the prince. From this calamity he delivered 
himself, in 1562, by publishing an exposition of his views; and he 
was restored to liberty and. to his office. Yet the contest did not 
here subside, because he was thought to have rather concealed his 
error under ambiguous expressions, than discarded it. Wherefore, 
lest he should be involved in new troubles, he retired from Jena, first 
to Leipsic, and then to Heidelberg; where he died, leaving posterity 
in doubt, whether he ought to be classed among the true followers of 
Luther or not. 

§ 33. But Flactus set this controversy with Strigel on foot, greatly 
to his own injury, and to the great injury of the whole Lutheran 
church. For while pursuing his adversary intemperately, he fell 
himself into a sentiment so monstrous and wrong, that his own friends 
regarded him as a heretic and a corruptor of true religion. There 
was a formal dispute between him and Strigel, at Weimar, in 1560, 
respecting the natural power of man to amend himself and to do 
good, which Strigel seemed to exalt too much. In this conference, 
Strigel, who was well skilled in philosophy, with a view to cramp 
Flacius, asked him, whether original sin, or the vitiosity of the human 
soul, was to be classed among substances or among accidents? Flacius 
most imprudently replied, that it should be reckoned among sub- 
stances; and to the end of his life he maintained this portentous 
sentiment, that original sin is the very substance of a man, with so 
much zeal and pertinacity, that he would sooner part with all his 
honours and privileges than with this error. The greatest part of the 
Lutheran church condemned the Flacian doctrine, and judged it to 
be nearly allied to Manicheism. But the high rank of the man, his 
learning, and his reputation, weighed so much with many, that even 
some very learned persons embraced his cause, and eagerly defended 
it; among whom Cyriae Spangenberg, Christopher Irencews, and 
Ceelestine were the most celebrated.? 


were called to the council. There was now 
quarrel after quarrel ; for Flacius and others 
found much to censure in the confutation, 


from the first, strenuously opposed this 
form of a confutation, See Narratio 


and the writers of it would not allow it to be 
altered. The superintendents next collected 
various confutations, out of which an ab- 
stract was afterwards made, which being 
amended by Flacius, Erasmus Sarcarius, 
Joachim Morlin, and John Aurifaber, was 
printed in 1559, with an edict of the duke, 
and was afterwards admitted into the 
Corpus Doctrine Thuringicun: but Strigel, 


Action. et Certam. Matth. Flacii, in Schliis- 
selburg’s Catal. Hercticor. xiii, 802, &e. 
Schi.] 

-1 See the biographers of Strigel ; and, be- 
sides the others above mentioned, Bayle, in 
his Dictionnaire, iii. 1262. 

? See Conrad Schliisselburg’s Catalogus 
Hereticor, lib, ii. Jo. Balth. Ritter’s Life 
of Flacius, in German, Francf. 1725, 8vo. 
Christ, Aug. Salig’s Historie dér Augsd. 
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§ 34. It is almost impossible to express how much this new contest 
afflicted those Lutheran countries in which it raged, and how mitch 
detriment it brought to the Lutheran cause among the papists. For 
it spread also to the churches that had a dubious toleration in papal 
lands, especially in the Austrian dominions; and it so excited the 
teachers, who were surrounded by papists, that they became regardless 
of all prudence and all danger.!’ There are many who think that 
Flacius fell into this error through ignorance of philosophical dis- 
tinctions and ideas, and that he failed more from using a term not 
familiar to him, than in point of fact. But Flacius himself seems to 
refute this; for, in numerous passages, he declares that he understood 
well the force of the word substance, and that he was not ignorant of 
the consequences of his doctrine. Be this, however, as it may, it is 
beyond all doubt, that unbridled obstinacy was in the man, since he 
would rather ruin his own fortune, and disturb the peace of the 
church, than discard an unsuitable term, and a sentiment made up of 
contradictions. 

§ 35. Finally, the well-known mildness of Melancthon, which 
Andrew Osiander contemned, gave rise to those contests, which the 
latter excited in the Lutheran church, in 1549. For if Luther had 
been alive, Osiander would doubtless not have dared to bring for- 
ward and defend his new opinions. This man, distinguished for pride 
and the love of singularity, after removing from Nuremberg, where 
he had been a pastor, to the university of Konigsberg, on account of 
the Interv, first publicly taught opinions very different from Luther’s 
respecting penitence and the divine image; and afterwards, from the 
year 1550, was so daring as to correct the public opinion of the 
Lutheran church, respecting the mode of obtaining justification before 
God. Yet it is easier to tell what he did not believe, than what he 
did believe: for, according to the custom of the age, Osiander ex- 
pressed his views neither with clearness, nor with uniformity and 
consistency. Comparing all that he has said, this seems to have been 
his opinion: The man Christ Jesus could not have merited for us 
righteousness before God, by his obedience to the divine law: and 
therefore it cannot be, that we become righteous in the sight of God, 
by embracing by faith, and applying to ourselves, this righteousness 
of the man Jesus; but a man obtains righteousness by that eternal 
and essential righteousness which resides in Christ as God, or in that 


divine nature which was united with the human. 


Confess. vol. iii. p. 593. Godfr. Arnold’s 
Kirchen-und Ketzer-historie, b. xvi. ch. xxix. 
p. 829. Jo. Museus, Prelection. in Formu- 
lam Concord. p.29, &e. John Geo. Leuckfeld’s 
History of Spangenberg, in German, 1728, 
4to. On the dispute at Weimar, see Un- 
schuldige Nuchrichten, s.p. 1740, p. 383, 
& 


c. 

1 Bernh. Raupach’s Zweifache Zugabe zu 
dem Evangelisch. Ocsterreich, p. 25, 29, 32, 
34, 48, 64, who treats of the Austrian Fla- 


And a man 


cians, and particularly of Irenzeus; Presby- 
terol. Austriaca, p. 69, &e. Respecting 
Celestine, see Unschuldige Nachrichten, 
A.D, 1748, p. 314, &e. 

2 See the letters of Jo. Westphal (a friend 
of Flacius, and who endeavoured to persuade 
him to give up the term substance), address- 
ed to Flacius, and the answers of Flacius ; 
published by Arnold Grevius, in his Memo- 
via Joh. Westphali, p. 186, &e. 


per 2 
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becomes a partaker of this divine righteousness, by means of faith. 
For by faith, Christ dwells in men ; and with Christ, also his divine 
nature. And this righteousness being present in the regenerate, on 
account of it God regards them, though sinners, as if they were 
righteous. And moreover, this divine righteousness of Christ excites 
the faithful to cultivate personal righteousness and holiness. The 
principal theologians of the Lutheran church, and among them 
Melancthon especially, and his colleagues, impugned his doctrine. 
Yet Osiander had also great men to support his cause. But after 
his death,! the controversy gradually subsided.* 

§ 36. His colleague, Francis Stancari, an Italian, and professor of 
Hebrew at Konigsberg, a turbulent and passionate man, in attempting 
to confute the error of Osiander respecting the mode of obtaining 
justification before God, fell into another opinion, which appeared 
equally false and dangerous. Osiander maintained, that the man 
Christ was under obligation to keep the divine law, on his own ac- 
count; and therefore he could not, by obeying the law, procure 
righteousness for others; and of course, it was not as man, but only 
as God, that Christ expiated the sins of mankind and procured us 
peace with God. Stancari, on the contrary, excluded the divine 
nature of Christ from the work of redemption and atonement, and 
maintained that the office of a mediator between God and men, 


1 [a.p. 1552. Tr] 

2 See Conrad Schliisselburg’s Catalogus 
Hereticor. lib. vi. Arnold’s Kirchen- und 
Ketzer-historie, b. xvi. ch. xxiv. p. 804, &e. 
Christ. Hartknoch’s Preussische Kirchenhis- 
torie, b. ii. ch, ii. p. 809, &e. Chr, Aug. 
Salie’s Historie der Augsb. Confession, 11. 
922. The opinion of the divines of Wittem- 
berg, respecting this controversy, may be 
seen in the Unschuldige Nachrichten, a.v. 
1739, p. 141, &c., and that of the divines of 
Copenhagen, in the Ddnische Bibliothek, 
pt. vii. p. 150, &e, where is a long cata- 
logue of the writers on this controversy. 
Add part viii. p. 318, &e. On the arro- 
gance of Osiander, see Hirsch’s Niiremberg. 
Interims-Historie, p. 44, 58, 60, &e. [An- 
drew Osiander, or Hosemann as his name 
was in German, was born at Sunzenhausen 
in Franconia, 1498; studied at Leipsic and 
Altenburg, under great poverty; and then 
at Ingolstadt. He possessed superior native 
talents; and became very learned, particu- 
larly in Hebrew, mathematics, and theology, 
He was eloquent; yet proud, self-sufficient, 
and contentious. In 1522, he became first 
preacher in a church at Nuremberg; and 
was there very active, and highly respected, 
notwithstanding he advanced some singular 
opinions. He supposed, the second person 
in the Trinity was that image of God, after 
which man was fashioned; that the Son of 
God would have become incarnate, if man 
had not sinned; and that repentance con- 


sisted in abhorrence of sin, and forsaking it, 
without including faith in the Gospel. He 
also refused to pronounce the general abso- 
lution in public worship; which involved 
him in controversy. While at Nuremberg, 
he wrote his famous Harmony of the Gos- 
pels. The margrave, Albrecht of Branden- 
burg, had been converted by his preaching, 
and, therefore, became strongly attached to 
him. Having founded the university of 
KGnigsberg in 1644, Albrecht placed Osi- 
ander at the head of the theological depart- 
ment, in 1548. His colleagues disliked hay- 
ing a foreigner placed above them; and his 
bold avowal of singular opinions soon gave 
them occasion to break withhim. He con- 
sidered the justification, spoken of in the 
New Testament, to be equivalent to sancti- 


Jication; or to be, not a forensic act of God, 


acquitting men from liability to punishment, 
but a gracious operation, which conferred 
personal holiness. And in this sense he 
used the term, in his theological writings. 
Legal justification, through the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, he would denomi- 
nate redemption; and this he supposed 
always preceded what he called justification. 
The mode of justification, in his sense of 
the term, he supposed to be, by the éndwell- 
ing of Christ in the soul, producing there 
a moral change. See Arnold, 1. c. and 
Schroeckh’s Kirchengesch. seit der Reformat. 
ly. 572, &e. Tr.] 
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pertained exclusively to the human nature of Christ. Finding himself 
to be odious, on account of his doctrine, he left Kénigsberg, and re- 
tired first to Germany, and then to Poland, where he diéd. in 1574 
He likewise excited considerable commotion in Poland.! 

§ 37. All good men, friendly to the new church, were the more 
desirous of a termination of so many bitter contests, because they 
saw them turned by the papists to their own advantage. But while 
Melancthon, the principal cause of the disputes, continued alive 
nothing scarcely could be done to terminate them. But when he 
died, in 1560, something could be attempted, with more safety, and 
with better prospects. Therefore, after other efforts, Awgustus, 
prince elector of Saxony, and John William, duke of Weimar, in 
the year 1568, ordered the best theologians of both parties to assem- 
ble at Altenburg, and discuss in a friendly manner their principal 
controversies ; so that it might better appear in what way they could 
be settled. But the warmth of the disputants, and other causes, 
prevented any good effects from this conference.? It was therefore 
thought best to try some other method of restoring harmony: and it 
was resolved, that a formula or book should be drawn up by wise 
and moderate theologians, in which the whole of these controversies 
should be examined and decided; and that this book, when approved 
by all the Lutheran princes and churches, should be annexed to the 
Symbolical books of the Lutheran church. To this great and difficult 
work, James Andree, a theologian of Tubingen, at that time in very 
high estimation, was appointed in the year 1569, by authority of his 
prince the duke of Wurtemberg, and of Julius, duke of Brunswick. 
With these princes, Augustus of Saxony, and other princes of the 
Lutheran communion, concurred: and supported by such authority, 
Andree repeatedly travelled over Germany, and consulted with the 
ministers of the courts, and with theologians, respecting the best me- 
thod of drawing up the formula, so that it might secure the assent of all. 

§ 38. This business was hastened forward by the rash temerity of 


taining, that it was only the human nature 


1 See Chr. Hartknoch’s Preussische Kir- 
chengeschichte, b. ii. ch. ii. p. 340, &e. 
Schliisselburg’s Catalogus Hereticor. lib. 1x. 
the whole of it. Peter Bayle, Dictionnaire, 
art. Stancarus, iii. 2649, &c. Before he 
came to Kénigsberg, in 1548, he lived 
awhile among the Grisons and the Swiss ; 
and among them he occasioned disputes ; 
for he approved several Lutheran senti- 
ments, particularly those respecting the 
efficacy of the sacraments, which were offen- 
sive to the Grisons and the Swiss. See 
Museum Helveticum, vy. 484, 490, 491, [and 
De Porta’s Historia Reformat. Lcclesiar. 
Reticar. 1. ii. p. 89, 121. Tr.] On the 
commotions he excited in Poland, in 1556, 
see Bullinger, in Jo. Conr. Fuesslin’s Cen- 
turia I. Epistolar, a Reformator. Helvet. 
Scriptarum, p. 871, 469, &e. [Stancarus 
ig said to have contributed to the spread of 
Socinian sentiments in Poland; by main- 


of Christ that made the atonement, and 
by arguing, that if the divine nature of 
Christ mediated between God and man, 
then his divine nature must have been in- 
ferior to that of God. From the first, the 
Socinians inferred, that there was no need 
of any nature but the human, in the Media- 
tor; and from the second, they inferred, that: 
He could not, at any time, be equal with 
God the Father. See Bayle, 1. c. note G.] 

2 See Casp. Sagittarius, Lntroductio ad 
Histor. Heclesiast, pt. ii. p. 1642, [The 
subjects discussed were, the Majoristic, Syn- 
ergistic, and Adiaphoristic contests. The 
debaters were, in part, Misnian, and in part 
Thuringian divines. As all the transactions 
were in writing, the conferences were pro- 
tracted to a great length; and on one single 
expression in the article on justification, the 
discussion lasted five months. ScA/.] 
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Caspar Peucer, the son-in-law of Melancthon, a physician and pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at Wittemberg, and others, theologians 
at, Wittemberg and at Leipsic, and pupils of Melancthon: for they, 
relying on the approbation and countenance of George Cracovius, the 
chancellor of Dresden, and others in the Saxon court, both civilians 
and clergymen, endeavoured in 1570, by various clandestine arts, to 
abolish the doctrine of Luther concerning the Holy Supper, in Saxony, 
and to introduce in its stead the opinion of Calvin respecting both 
the Lord’s Supper and the person of Christ. What Melancthon’s 
final sentiments concerning the Eucharist were, appears uncertain :' 
though it is abundantly proved, that he would willingly have united 
the Saxons and the Calvinists, but was prevented by his timidity 
from directly attempting such a union. His son-in-law, with his 
associates above named, openly assented to [the doctrines of | Calvin, 
as appears from their writings; and thus they showed more courage 
and resolution than their father-in-law and preceptor, but less of 
prudence. Therefore, in the year 1571, in a German book entitled 
The Foundation (die Grundfeste), and afterwards by other writings, 
they explicitly declared their dissent [from Luther], respecting the © 
doctrine of the sacred supper, and the person of Christ: and the 
more readily to accomplish their wishes, they introduced into the 
schools a new Catechism, drawn up by Petzel, favourable to the doc- 
trine of Calvin. These commotions and disputes having arisen in 
the Lutheran church, Augustus of Saxony ordered his theologians 
and superintendents to assemble at Dresden, in 1571, and declare 
their sentiments respecting the sacred supper. They did so; but 
deceitfully: and returning home, they zealously pursued the plan 
which they had formed, and by teaching and writing, and in other 
ways, endeavoured to extinguish the old Saxon doctrine concerning 
the sacred supper. The prince elector Augustus, when fully informed 
of this by numerous witnesses, summoned the celebrated convention 
of Torgau, in 1574; and having clearly learned the views of those 
Crypto-Calvinists, as they were generally called, imprisoned some of 
them, banished others, and compelled others to change their senti- 
ments. On none of them did he animadvert with greater severity 
than on Peucer, who had acted a leading part in the transaction. He 
was kept in constant and close confinement till 1585; and then, 


1 [This is certain, that in his last years, 
Melancthon was more inclined towards the 
doctrine of the Reformed respecting the 


significet- Heee nune breviter seripsi, nce 
volo spargi in populum. And in p. 390, 


Holy Supper: but it is also equally certain, 
that he did not receive their whole doctrine 
on this subject. Sce his Reflections, in 
Latin, published by Pezel, Neustadt, 1600, 
8vo. Here he writes, one year before his 
death, p. 385, in a letter to Dr. Jo. Crato, 
concerning the Supper: ‘ Verum est, Filium 
Deum adesse mysterio et in eo efficacem esse, 
Kal Tov &proy Kowevlay elvar Tod comaros, 
ut Paulus diserte locutus est. Scio enim, te 
virum doctum recte cogitare, quid Kowwrla 


writing to Abraham Hardenberg, he cites a 
passage from Macarius’ Homilies, which he 
thus translates: ‘In ecclesia offertur panis 
et vinum antitypon carnis et sanguinis 
ipsius: et accipientes de pane visibili spiri- 
tualiter comedunt carnem Domini.’ And 
he subjoins: ‘Scio te libenter tam vetus 
testimonium lecturum.’ This letter is dated 
me e 1560. See also Léscher’s Ais- 
orta Motuwm, ii. 30, and especially p. 89 
&e. Schl] ” gs ae 


* 
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being liberated at the intercession of the prince of Anhalt, whose 
daughter Augustus had married, he retired to Zerbst.! 

§ 39. The plans of the Crypto-Calvinists being frustrated, the 
prince elector, and those who agreed with him, urged forward 
anxiously and pressingly the business of the Formula of Concord, 
already mentioned. Therefore, after various consultations, in the 
year 1576, James Andrew especially, in a convention of many divines 
at Torgau, called by Augustus, composed the treatise, intended to 
give peace to the Lutheran church, and to guard it against the 
opinions of the Reformed; and which, from the place, received the 
name of the Book of Torgau. This book being examined, amended, 
and elucidated by most of the theologians of Lutheran Germany, the 
subject was again submitted to certain select divines assembled at 
Bergen, an old Benedictine monastery near Magdeburg; and after all 
the suggestions from various quarters had been carefully weighed, 
the famous Formula of Concord was brought to its perfected state. 
James Andrece had for assistants at Bergen, at first, Martin Chemnitz, 
and Nicholas Selnecker, and afterwards, also Andrew Musculus, 
Christopher Corner, and David Chytreus. The Saxons first received 


1 See Conr. Schliisselburg’s Calvinistic 
Theology, 1 German, b. ii. p. 207, b. iii. 
pref. and p. 1—22, 52, 57, 69, b. iv. p. 
246, &e. Leonh. Hutter’s Concordia Con- 
cors, @. im—yvili. Godfr. Arnold’s Kirchen- 
und Ketzer-hist. b. xvi, ch. xxxii. p. 389— 
395. Val. Ern. Léscher’s Historia Motuum 
inter Lutheranos et Reform. pt. ii. p. 176, 
pt. iii. p. 1, &c. Add, on the other side, 
Caspar Peucer’s Historia Carcerum et Libe- 
rationis Divine ; published by Christ. Pezel, 
Tiguri, 1605, 8vo. [Likewise Jo, Rudolph 
Kiesling’s Continuation of the Historia 
Motuum, Schwabach, 1770, ch. i. § 9, 10. 
The Catechism of Pezel was printed at 
Wittemb. 1571, and entitled, Catcchesis, 
continens Explicationem Decalogi, Symboli, 
Orationis Dominica, Doctrine de Penitentia 
cé Sacramentis. The theologians of Jena 
and Lower Saxony wrote against this cate- 
chism. See Walch’s Bibliotheca Theol. 
Selecta, i. 485. The Crypto-Calvinists de- 
fended it, the same year, in a treatise 
entitled, Grundfeste von der Person und 
Menschwerdung unseres Herrn Jesu Christi, 
wider die neuen Marcioniten, Samosatener, 
&e. In reply, the divines of Lower Saxony 
wrote, Die widerhohite christliche gemeine 
Confession und Erklirung, &c. At the 
convention of Dresden, the Consensus Dres- 
densis was drawn up, through the interven- 
tion of the court party, and especially of the 
court preacher, Schitze or Sagittarius. It 
met with the greatest opposition from the 
foreign churches ; and the house of Bruns- 
wick, with the duke of Wiirtemberg, made 
strong representations against it to the 
prince elector. Upon this, in 1574, followed 


the Excgesis perspicua Controversie de Cena 
Domini; in which indeed they sought to 
keep up an appearance of coincidence with 
our symbolical books ; but very manifestly 
took pains to defend the Melancthonian 
doctrine concerning the holy Supper. The 
prince elector, prompted by so many com- 
plaints of foreign princes, who were appre- 
hensive that the religious peace might be 
assailed by the Catholics, under the pretence 
of this contest, at last took measures to 
check the evil. He commanded certain 
articles to be drawn up, by the general 
adoption of which the religious contests 
might be terminated, These were actually 
formed in the diet of Torgau, 1574, and 
may be found in Hutter’s Concordia Con- 
cors, p. 184, &e. They were, however, by 
the foreign theologians, to whom they were 
sent for examination, deemed insufficient to 
remove the contests. But mild as these 
first articles of Torgau were (and they must 
not be confounded with the articles of Tor- 
gau, in 1576), yet. many hesitated to sub- 
scribe to them; and many that did subseribe, 
afterwards revoked their subscriptions, And 
now resort was had to those harsh measures, 
which never can be justified; to imprison- 
ments and banishments, and to the forcible 
introduction of certain theological state- 
ments that were opposed to the statements 
of the Philippists. For Philippists [or 
Melancthonians| is the proper appellation 
for these Crypto-Calvinists ; since they, for 
the most part, admitted the real presence in 
the Eucharist, and questioned only the omni- 
presence of Christ’s human nature. Schi.] 
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this new rule of the Lutheran religion, by order of their prince, 
Augustus: and the greatest part of the Lutheran churches afterwards 


followed their example, some sooner and some later.! 


The effect of 


this celebrated Formula, as is well known, was, to decide and termi- 
nate the many controversies, which had drawn the Lutherans, espe- 
cially after Luther’s death, into disagreeing parties; and also, to 


1 The writers on the Formula of Concord, 
are mentioned by Jo. Geo. Walch, Zntro- 
ductio ad Libros Symbolicos, 1. i. e. vil. p. 
707, and by Jo. Christ. Kocher, Bibliotheca 
Theologie Symbol. p. 188. A catalogue of 
unpublished documents relating to its his- 
tory, is extant in the Unschuld. Nachricht. 
A.D. 1758, p. 822. The principal historians 
of it are Rudolph Hospinian, a Swiss theo- 
logian, Concordia Discors: and Leonh. 
Hutter, Concordia Concors, and by com- 
paring the accounts of both, it will be easy 
to discriminate the true from the false, and 
to understand the reasons of what took place. 
[See J. F. Balthasar’s Geschichte des Tor- 
gischen Buches nebst andern zur Historie 
des Concordiensbuches gehdrigen Nachrich- 
ten, Greifsw. 1741, &c. 4to, and Semler’s 
edition of the Book of Torgau, from a con- 
temporary manuscript document, with a 
compendium of the most noticeable parts of 
this manuscript collection; 1760, 8vo. In 
tracing the history of the Formula of Con- 
cord, we should consider the preparatory 
events. These were (I.) The Suabian Con- 
cord, or Formula Concordie inter Suevicas 
et Saxonicas Ecclesias; which was formed 
in 1574. By the Saxon churches must here 
be understood those of Lower Saxony, and 
in particular the Heclesie Tripolitane, or 
the churches of Hamburg, Lubeck, and Lu- 
neburg, whose preachers were strenuous 
Lutherans; the duchies of Brunswick and 
Luneburg; and the cities of Brunswick and 
Magdeburg. All these united with the 
Suabian, and especially the Wiirtemberg 
theologians, against those of electoral 
Saxony; and sent their Formula to the 
prince elector of Saxony, in order to show 
him, that his theologians had departed from 
the Lutheran doctrine, and that he could 
no longer be the chief director of the affairs 
of the Protestants. Then followed (IT.) the 
convention held at Torgau, in 1574. Next 
followed, by order of Lewis, duke of Wiir- 
temberg, (III.) the convention of Maulbronn, 
in 1576; where the Wiirtemberg divines, 
Lueas Osiander and Balth, Bidenbach, with 
the concurrence of some foreign divines, 
drew up what is called the Formula of 
Maulbronn ; in which they state the ortho- 
dox faith of our churches, and on what con- 
ditions they would unite with the divines 
of electoral Saxony, and recognise them as 
members of our church. Afterwards came 


(IV.) the Lichtenberg convention, in Feb. 
1576, in electoral Saxony; at which the 
Formula of Maulbronn was examined, and 
pronounced too rigorous. Then followed 
(V.) the convention of Torgau, in June of 
the same year, after the suspected divines 
of electoral Saxony were removed. Here 
the Book of Torgau was compiled from the 
Suabian Concord and the Maulbronn For- 
mula; and this was the real basis of that 
Formula of Concord, which was afterwards 
sent to all the German courts and churches, 
to collect suggestions and amendments. 
After the suggestions of the foreign theolo- 
gians were received, in 1577, at the cloister 
of Bergen, the proper Formula of Concord 
was formed from the Book of Torgau. The 
principal person concerned in it was James 
Andrei, who was occupied many years in 
the business, took a number of journeys, 
and showed extraordinary zeal in the whole 
affair, yet incurred many reproaches, by the 
ambiguous expressions which he employed. 
And by his influence it was, that the opi- 
nions of the Suabian divines, respecting the 
person of Christ, the communication of the 
attributes [of Christ’s divine nature to his 
human], (communicatio idiomatum) and the 
omnipresence of Christ’s human nature, 
which before had been only private opinions, 
were received into the Formula of Concord, 
as doctrines of the whole Lutheran church. 
With him was joined Nicholas Selnecker, 
a native of Herspruck, in Franconia, who was 
at that time superintendent at Leipsic; a 
learned and persevering man, who had en- 
dured much persecution from the Philip- 
pists. The two others that were associated 
with James Andrei, were still more learned, 
and at the same time much disposed to 
peace, Martin Chemnitz and David Chy- 
treeus, both pupils of Melancthon, The first 
was then superintendent at Brunswick, and 
had few equals in learning and facility in 
writing. He was a venerator of Melanc- 
thon, and endeavoured in many respects to 
find out a middle path, and to check the 
violence of Andrei. Hence, he and Andrea 
may be considered as the proper composers 
of the instrument. Chytreeus was of Ros- 
tock. Musculus and Corner were of Frank- 
fort on the Oder, and were famed for their 
zeal for Luther’s doctrines; yet these had 
no great concern with the Book of Torgau. 
Schi.] ’ 
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exclude from the Lutheran community the opinions of the Reformed, 
respecting the holy Supper and the person of Christ. 

§ 40. Yet the book, which was to have restored harmony among 
the Lutherans, and which actually did so in many places, furnished 
also new ground of discord. In the first place, the Reformed, and 
those who either favoured the Reformed, or at least wished to be at 
peace with them for the sake of the common good, when they per- 
ceived, that by this Formula, every hope of healing the schism was 
at an end, and that the Reformed were entirely excluded from all 
communion with the Lutherans, violently attacked, and censured in 
bitter writings, both the Formula and its authors. Beyond the bounds 
of Germany, the Swiss (of whom Rudolph Hospinian was the chief ) 
and the Belgians;' and in Germany, those of the Palatinate,? of 
Anhalt, of Baden, and others, waged furious war upon the Formula. 
This imposed upon the Lutheran divines, and especially those of 
Saxony, the disagreeable task of defending it and its authors in 
various treatises.? 

§ 41. Even among the Lutherans themselves, some of the most 
distinguished churches could not be persuaded, either by entreaties 
or arguments, to receive the Formula, and add it to their guides in 
doctrinal instruction. It was accordingly rejected by the Hessians, 
the Pomeranians, the Nurembergers, the Holstenians (through the 
influence of Paul von Eitzen, the superintendent-general), by the 
Silesians, the Danes, the Brunswickers or Julians, and others.4 But 
all these were not influenced by the same motives and arguments. 
Some of them, as the Holstenians, were led by their respect and 


1 Peter Viller’s Epistola Apologetica Re- 
formatarum in Belgio Ecclesiarum ad et 
contra Auctores libri Bergensis dicti Concor- 
die, with the notes of Lew. Gerh. a Renesse; 
republished by Daniel Gerdes, in his Seri- 
nium Antiquariwn, or Miscellanea Gro- 
ningens. Novis. i. 125, &e. Add Unschuld. 
Nachricht. a.p. 1747, p. 957, &e. 

2 The palsgrave, Jo. Casimir, forthwith, 
in 1577, calleda convention of the Reformed 
at Frankfort, for the purpose of repelling this 
Formula. See Henry Alting’s Historia 
Eccles. Palatine, § clxxix. p. 148, &e. 

3 See Jo. Geo. Walch’s Introductio im 
Libros Symbolicos Lutheranor.1. 1. ©. vil. p. 
734, &e. 

4 On the fate of the Formula of Concord 
in Holstein, see die Dénische Bibliothek, iv. 
212, &e., v. 355, viii. 333—468, ix. 1, &e. 
Henry Muhlius, Dissert. Histor. Theolog. 
Diss. i. de Reform. Holsat. p. 108, &e. Arn, 
Grevius, Memoria Pauli ab Hitzen; who, 
however, only touches upon this subject. 
The transactions in Denmark relative to the 
Formula, and the causes of its rejection, 
may be learned from the above-mentioned 
Diinische Bibliothek, which contains nume- 
rous documents, vol. iv. p. 222—282: and 
from Eric Pontoppidan’s Annales Eccles. 


Danice Diplomatici, i. 456, &e., who also 
shows (p. 476, &c.) that what Jo. Herm. 
yon Elswich and others endeavour to 
make doubtful, was a real fact, namely, that 
king Frederic IT., on receiving a copy of the 
Formula, threw it into the fire, and burnt 
it. Respecting the rejection of the Formula 
by the Hessians, see the documents in die 
Dénische Bibliothek, vii. 273—864, ix. 1— 
87. Add Tielemann’s Vite Theologor. Mar- 
purgens. p. 99, &e. Respecting the coun- 
tries of Liegnitz and Brieg, see the Unschuld. 
Nachricht. sp, 1746, p. 173, &e. [It can- 
not be denied, that there were faults pre- 
ceding this Formula of Concord, which gave 
to many Lutheran churches a reasonable 
excuse for procrastinating or even refusing 
to subseribe to it. It was published too 
hastily, before the suggestions of all the 
churches had been received: whence many, 
as, e.g. the churches of Pomerania and Hol- 
stein, believed that the Formula was sent 
to them only for form’s sake. It was thought, 
the Saxons assumed a power, in the whole 
transaction, which did not belong to them; 
that they sought a kind of control over the 
Lutheran churches, which no one would in 
this sense concede to them. Sehl.] 
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reverence for Melancthon, to abhor a book, in which the opinions of 
so great a man were censured and confuted. Others were not only 
partial to Melancthon, but they also believed, that some of the senti- 
ments condemned in the Formula, were nearer the truth than the 
prevailing views. Some were kept from approving the Formula, by 
their secret attachment to the opinions of the Reformed; and some 
by hopes which they had indulged, that the Reformed and the Luthe- 
ran churches might form an alliance.’ Some either actually feared, 
or at least pretended to fear, that the peace and harmony of the 
Lutheran church might be injured, by adding a new symbolical book 
to their old ones. And others offered other reasons for their dislike 
of it. 

§ 42. Julius, duke of Brunswick, had been a kind of second father 
of the Formula of Concord ; and had contributed to the fabrication 
of it, both by his counsels and by liberal contributions. And when 
drawn up, he had commanded all the ministers of religion in his 
dominions to receive it, and subscribe their names to it. But after 
the Formula was published, Julius changed his mind, and permitted 
his divines at Helmstadt, Tilemann Heshusius and the others, to op- 
pose it, and to exclude it from a place among the symbolical books of 
his territories. The principal grounds on which the divines of Julius 
rejected the Formula, were, (I.) That the printed copy differed in 
some part from the written Formula which the Brunswickers had 
approved. (II.) That the doctrine of free-will was incorrectly ex- 
plained in the Formula; and that some of the harsher and unsuitable 
phrases of Luther “vere employed in it. (III.) That the ubiquity 
(as it was then termed), or the boundless presence of Christ’s human 
nature, which the Lutheran church had never adopted as her doc- 
trine, was taught in it. Besides these reasons, perhaps other and 
secret ones influenced duke Julius not to adopt the Formula. There 


1 [It was the fact, that the Formula of 
Concord cut off all prospects of a union of 
our church with the Reformed, and opposed 
a bar to all attempts at pacification. At 
that time, the points in controversy with 
the Reformed, were only two; namely, 
respecting the doctrine of the Supper, and 
the person of Christ. The first pervaded 
the whole Lutheran chureh; the second did 
not; for before the Formula of Concord, it 
was only the Suabian divines that defended 
the omnipresence of Christ's human nature, 
on the ground of a communication of attri- 
butes. Luther never attempted to prove 
his doctrine concerning the Supper, from 
the doctrine de communicatione idiomatum, 
but solely from the Scriptures. And if, 
when Zwingle (who would parry his proofs 
from Scripture) brought him on to the sub- 
ject of the person of Christ, he derived the 
ubiquity of Christ’s human nature, from its 
personal union with the divine nature; yet 
he never maintained, that the man Christ 
was always and everywhere present; Dut 


merely, that he could be present, wherever 
the execution of his mediatorial office, and 
the fulfilment of his promises, required ; 
and of course, at the celebration of the holy 
Supper. And in this, the theologians of 
Upper and Lower Saxony followed him. 
But the theologians of Suabia and Alsace 
maintained an absolute omnipresence; and 
their statements were transferred to the 
Formula of Concord (yet so that the other 
opinion was not explicitly excluded), and 
thus were made articles of faith: the doc- 
trine of election by grace, also, was previ- 
ously a private opinion of Calvin; and was 
transformed by the synod of Dort into an 
article of faith, to all that received the de- 
crees of that synod. Thus the points of 
controversy between us-and the Reformed 
were increased by the Formala of Concord. 
They were also rendered more virulent, 
because we censured as heretical, and con- 
demned, a churchthat hitherto wished to be 
a sister tous, Schd.] 


. 
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were various negotiations with him, and with his theologians, to 
remove these difficulties ; and particularly in the year 1583, a con- 
vention of theologians from the electoral Palatinate, Saxony, Branden- 
burg, and Brunswick, was held at Quedlinburg, for the purpose of 
terminating this dissent: but Juliws remained inflexible in his 
purpose, and wished to have the cause of the Formula referred to a 
council of the whole Lutheran church.! 

§ 43. In Saxony itself, not a few detested in their hearts that 
Formula, which they subscribed with their hands; holding fast the 
doctrines which they had received from Melancthon and his friends. 
These, on the death of Awgustus, and the accession of Christian I., 
who from his childhood had been imbued with the milder sentiments 
of Melancthon, and is said to have been too friendly to the doctrines 
and institutions of the Swiss, again lifted up their heads, and seemed 
to be plotting against the Formula of Concord, in order to open the 
way for Calvinistic opinions and regulations to be introduced among 
the Saxons. And they found much support from men of the first 
rank, and especially from Nicolas Crell, the prime minister of state. 
Through their influence, first some laws were enacted, which might 
prepare the minds of the people to acquiesce in the contemplated — 
revolution: and then, in the year 1591, the Formula of exorcism, as 
it is called, was required to be omitted, in the administration of 
baptism.? Moreover, not only was there a new German catechism 
published, which was favourable to the designs of these patrons of 
the Reformed doctrines, but also a new edition of the German Bible, 
with the notes of Henry Salmuth, adapted to the object in contem- 
plation, was prepared in 1591, at Dresden. And now violent commo- 


1 See Leonh. Hutter’s Concordia Con- 
cors, cap. xlv. p. 1051. Phil. Jul. Reht- 
meyer’s Braunschweig. Kirchenhistorie, pt. 
iii. ch. vili. sect. i. p. 483, and the writers 
mentioned by Christ. Matth. Pfaff, de 
Actis et Scriptis Eeclesie Wiirtemberg. p. 62, 
and in his Historia Litterar. Theolog. pt. u. 
p. 428. On the conference at Quedlinburg 
and its Acts, see also the Dénische Biblio- 
thek, pt. viii. p. 595, &e. [This court ap- 
pears, in this matter, to have been actuated 
by political considerations. For the objec- 
tions of the theologians to the Formula 
might admit an answer. The first objec- 
tion, respecting the discrepancy between 
the printed and the written copies of the 
Formula, was founded on fact. There 
really were words and phrases interpolated 
in some of the statements, which were not 
in the written copy. The other party did 
not deny the fact; but said, they were 
minute things, and not alterations of the 
doctrine, but merely changes in the phrase- 
ology, introduced for the sake of perspicuity. 
And this was actually true. Mosheim once 
compared the subseribed copy with the 
printed ; and, as he asserted, the doctrine 


in both was the same. So that, if they 
had been disposed, they might easily have 
compromised this point. So also the two 
other points were not so very important. 
The Helmstadt theologians would not con- 
cede the ubiquity ; yet they held it possible 
that Christ, as man, should be in various 
places at the same time. Now, how far is 
one who concedes this, from believing the 
ubiquity? The grand difficulty was this. 
The electoral Saxons had, in the whole 
business, assumed too much to themselves, 
and had acted as lawgivers to the church. 
It was perceived, that if this matter was 
allowed to pass thus, the elector of Saxony 
would personate the pope, and his principal 
clergy the cardinals, and would in future 
prescribe laws to the whole Lutheran 
church. They would, therefore, maintain 
against the Saxons, their right to think for 
themselves in matters of religion, and would 
show, that they conceded to Saxony the 
direction of religious affairs, only under 
certain restrictions. Sch/.] 

2 See Jo. Melchior Kraft’s Geschichte der 
Exorcism, p. 401, &e. 
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tions, and seditions of the people, breaking out everywhere, the 

government animadverted severely on the ministers of religion, who 

opposed the designs of the court. But the sudden death of Christi an, 
which took place this very year, frustrated all these machinations. 

The theologians, by whom the business had been principally managed, 

were, after the death of the elector, punished with imprisonment and 

exile ; and Crell, the prime director of it, received, in 1601, the fruit 

of his temerity, by being brought to capital punishment.’ 

§ 44. At the end of the century, Samuel Huber, a Swiss of Berne, 
indiscreetly awakened a new controversy at Wittemberg, where he 
taught theology. Fired with hatred of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
absolute decrees, he maintained that the whole human race were, 
from eternity, elected of God to salvation; and he accused his col- 
leagues, together with all the Lutheran church, of being Calvinists; 
because they taught that those only are elected, who God foresaw 
would die in the faith. Learned men are at this day agreed, that 
Huber swerved from the common Lutheran doctrine, rather in words, 
than in meaning: for, what the Lutherans maintain respecting the 
love of God, as embracing the whole human race, and excluding no 
one absolutely from eternal salvation, this he would explain in a new 
manner, and in new phraseology. But this age having learned from 
numerous examples, that new phraseology and new modes of explain- 
ing doctrines produced as lasting and as pernicious disturbance, as 
new errors, urged Huber to adopt the old and the universal method 
of teaching, in preference to his own. And when he declared that he 
could not do so, and his patrons here and there threatened to produce 
disturbance, he was compelled to relinquish his office, and go into 
exile.? 

§ 45. That the controversies here recounted, and others of less 
magnitude, were very injurious to the public interests of the church 
founded by Luther, no one, well informed in the history of those 
times, will deny. Moreover, the method of discussing and terminating 
controversies in that age, if estimated according to the modern views 
of good men, contamed much that was inconsistent with equity, 
moderation, and charity. And while they are unjust, who load with 
reproaches the authors of those evils indiscriminately, and boldly 
pronounce them destitute of all reason and virtue, those are still 
more unjust, who cast all the blame on the victors, and pronounce 


1 See Godfr. Arnold’s Kirchen- und Ket- 
zer-historic, pt. ii. b. xvi. ch. xxxii. p. 863, 
and the writers mentioned by Herm. Ascan. 
Engelcken, Diss. de Nic. Crellio, eusque 
Supplicio; Rostoch. 1724. 

2 The writers on this controversy are 
mentioned by Christ. Matth. Pfaff, Intro- 
ductio in Histor, Intterar. Theolog. pt. ii. 
lib. iii. p. 481, &c. [See, in particular, 
Godf. Arnold’s Kirchen- und Ketzer-historie, 
b. xvi. ch. xxx. vol. i. p. 952, &e. It must 
not be supposed, by the incautious reader, 
that Huber believed in the final salvation 


of allmen. He used the words decree and 
election, as equivalent to gracious invitation. 
This he supposed, in the eternal counsels 
of God, extended to all men equally, and 
without distinction. But to make their 
calling and election sure, they must repent 
and believe; which, he supposed, the 
greater part of mankind will not do, and of 
course will be damned to all eternity. This 
he expressly stated in the Confession of hig 
faith, published in 1595. See Arnold, 1. e, 
p. 958, and Schroeckh, Kirchengesch. seit 
der Reform. iv. 664. Tr] * 
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the vanquished to be saints, and deserving of a better fate. That 
men recently led out of the thickest darkness into the light, should 
not at once discern and distinguish all objects as they do who have 
long been in the light, is not at all strange. Besides, that age was 
unpolished, and not only tolerated but even applauded many things 
in morals, and in the mode of living, acting, and contending, which 
modern times, improved by experience and education, disapprove and 
reject. But with what views and intentions the individuals contended, 
whether they acted maliciously or ingenuously, and in good faith, 
belongs not to us to decide, but to Him who knows the hearts of 
men. 

§ 46. The theologians, among the Lutherans who illustrated the 
various branches of sacred learning, form a very long list. Besides 
Luther and Melancthon, who excelled all the rest in genius and 
learning, the more distinguished were, Hieronymus, Weller, Martin 
Chemnitz, John Brentius, Matthias Flacius, Urban Regius, George 
Major, Nicholas Amsdorf, Erasmus Sarcerius, John Matthesius, 
John Wigand, Francis Lambert, James Andree, David Chytreus, 
Nicholas Selnecker, Martin Bucer, Paul Fagius, Casper Cruciger, 
Victorin Strigel, Cyriacus Spangenberg, Matthew Judex, Tilemann 
Heshusius, Joachim Westphal, John Apinus, Andrew Osiander, 
and many others.! 
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1 For an account of these, Melchior age: e.g. the life of Hieronymus Weller 


Adam’s Vite Theologorum, the historical 
and literary [and biographical] Dictionaries, 
Lewis Ellies du Pin’s Bibliothéque des 
Auteurs séparés de la Communion de 
? Eglise Romaine, and others, may be con- 
sulted. The lives of many of them have 
been separately written, with care, in our 


by Laemmel, of Flacius by Ritter, of 
Heshusius and Spangenberg by Leuckfeld, 
of Fagius by Feuerlin, of Chytrzeus by 
Schiitze, of Westphal by Arn. Grevius, of 
Bucer by Verporten, of ASpinus [Hick] by 
Greyius, &e. 
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POPES, OR BISHOPS OF ROME. 


1 Elected after June 17, 1009, and died 
in 1012. ‘This pope was called Os Porci, 
or Hog’s Snout, as we read in Ditmar, a 
contemporary writer, and not Sergius II. as 
is said by Platina, who will have that pope 
to have been the first who, disliking his 
own name, took another. But that custom 
did not take place until long after the time 
of Sergius II” Bower, v. 146. 

2 This pope sold the popedom to his sue- 
cessor, as it was generally said; but Otto 
of Frisingen represents the transaction as 
rather favourable than otherwise to the 
latter, his object being merely to furnish a 
notoriously bad pontiff with such an induce- 
ment as should make him resign peaceably 
a post which he disgraced. bid. 158, 159. 

3 «Though the election of Gregory was 
certainly null, he is reckoned in all the 
catalogues among the lawful popes, for no 
reason that I can see, but because the next 


Name and Surname Official Designation Accession Death 
John XVI. -- June 13, 1003 Dec. 7, 1008 
Fasanus John XVII. Dec. 26, 1003 May —, 1009 
Peter! ,. Sergius IV. . July —,1009 June —, 1012 
John. : Benedict VIII. June 22,1012 Ap. 7, 1024 
John XVIII. . —_— June —, 1024 Jan. —, 1088 
Theophylact? Benedict IX. . Jan. —, 1033 — 

John Gratian 3 Gregory VI. May —, 1045 — 
Suidger# Clement IT. Dec. 25,1046 Oct. 9, 1047 
Popponius Damasus II. July 17,1048 Aug. 8, 1048 
Bruno® . Leo IX. . Feb. 12, 1049 Ap. 19, 1054 
Gebehard Victor IT. . Ap. 13,1055 July 28, 1057 
Frederic Stephen IX. . Aug. °2,1057 Mar. 29, 1058 
John Mincius® Benedict X. Mar. 30, 1058 — 
Gerard Nicolas II. Dec. 28,1058 July 22, 1061 
Anselm 2 : . Alexander IT. “Oct. “1, 1061. Ap. “21,1073 
Hildebrand . : - Gregory VI. Ap. 22,1078 May 25, 1085 
Desiderius. , » Victor IIL, May 24,1086 Sept. 16, 1087 
Otho Urban II. » Mar.112, 1088 July 291099 
Rainerius Paschal II. Aug. 14,1099 Jan. 21, 1118 
John Cajetan . Gelasius IT. Jan. 25,1118 Jan, 29, 1119 
Guido Calixtus II. Feb. 1, 1119 Dee, 14,1134 
Lambert 4 Honorius II. Dec. 21,1124 Feb. 14, 1130 
Gregory : : Innocent I. Feb. 14,1180 Sept. 24, 1143 
Guido del Castello . Celestine II. Sept. 26,1143 Mar. 8, 1144 


Gregory called himself the seventh of that 
name.’ Ibid. 160. 

4 A Saxon, bishop of Bamberg. Ibid. 
161. 

5 ‘Teo was the first pope that marked in 
his bulls the years of our Lord, the preced- 
ing popes using no other date but that of 
the indictions.’ He has been canonised, 
and his remains are objects of religious 
worship. bid. 203. 

6 Benedict X. was said to have owed his 
election to bribes, which rendered it invalid. 
He was, however, master of Rome, and his 
opponents were obliged to quit it; but after 
a possession of more than nine months, the 
council of Sutri deposed him, and being 
sensible of inability to maintain his ground, 
he left Rome for Tuscany, abandoning the 
papal chair to Nicolas I., whom the coun= 
cil had elected. bcd. 212, 213, 
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v and Surname Official Designation Accession Death 
CO Gta ene Lucius IL. Mar. 12,1144 Feb. 15, 1145 
Bernard . Eugenius III. Feb. 18,1145 July 8, 1153 
Conrad : c Anastasius IV. July 9,1153 Dec. 3, 1154 
Nicholas Breakspear ! Hadrian IV. . Dec. 4,1154 Sept. 1, 1159 
Roland . é ; Alexander III. Sept. 7, 1159 Aug. 30, 1181 
Hubald Allucingolo Lucius II. Sept. 1, 1181 Nov. 25, 1184 
Humbert Crivelli Urban III. . Dec. 1, 1184 Oct. 20, 1187 
Albert Gregory VIII. Oct. 25,1187 Dec. 17, 1187 
Paul : Clement III. Dec:. 20; L187. Mare27, toi! 
Hyacinth Bobo . Celestine UI. Ap. 14,1191 Jan. 8, 1198 
Lothaire deiContidiSegni Innocent III. . Feb. 22,1198 July 16, 1216 
Centius Savelli . Honorius WI. July 24,1216 Mar. 18, 1227 
Ugolino dei Contidi Segni Gregory IX. . Mar. 19,1227 Aug. 21, 1241 
Godfrey Castiglione Celestine IV. . Oct. 22,1241 Nov. 9, 1241 
Sinibald Fieschi? . . Innocent IV. . June 28,1243 Dec. 7, 1254 
Raynald dei Conti di Segni Alexander IV. Dec. 12,1254 May 25, 1261 
James Pantaleon . . Urban IV. Auge29, 1261 Oct. 21264 
Guido Foulquois Clement IV. Feb. —, 1265 Nov. 29, 1268 
Theobald Gregory X. .. Sept. “1, 1271 Jan, 1054275 
Peter de Tarantaise Innocent V. Feb. 23,1276 June 22, 1276 
Ottobon Fieschi Hadrian V. July 11,1276 Aug. 18, 1276 
Joio Pedro. : John XXI. Sept. 15,1276 May 16, 1277 
John Cajetan Orsini Nicolas III. Nov. 25, 1277 Aug. 22, 1280 
Simon de Brie Martin IV... Mar. 23,1281 Mar. 29, 1285 
James Savelli Honorius TV.  Apr« (2.1285. Ap. “S287 
Jerome of Ascoli Nicolas IV. Feb.-22, 1288 Ap. 4, 1292 
Peter de Murrho? Celestine V... Aug. 29, 1294 May 19, 1296 
Benedict Cajetan Boniface VIII. Jan. 24,1295 Oct. 11, 1303 
Nicholas Bocasini Benedict XI. . Oct. 27, 1303 July 6, 1304 
Bertrand de Got‘ Clement V. Nov. 14,1805 Ap. 20, 1814 


1 The only Englishman ever elected pope. 
He was born in Hertfordshire, at Abbot's 
Langley, near St. Alban’s. While young, 
he desired admittance into that monastery, 
but being repulsed, as insufficient, he went 
over to Paris, and wanting neither ability 
nor good fortune, he filled a succession of 
honourable posts, that conducted him eyen- 
tually to the papacy. Chauncy’s Hertford- 
shire, ii. 337. 

2 The red hat was first used by the cardi- 
nals under Innocent IV. ‘That mark of 
distinction he granted them in the council 
of Lyons; but they first used it, as De 
Curbio informs us, the year after the coun- 
cil, that is, in 1246, on oceasion of an inter- 
view between the pope and Lewis LX. of 
France. That the cardinals were allowed to 
wear red shoes and red garments in the 
time of Innocent III, raised to the see in 
1198, appears from several writers who 
flourished at that time; but by what pope 
that privilege was granted them, 1s uncertain,’ 
Bower, vi. 254. 

3 A hermit, originally meant for the 


church, and therefore liberally educated, 
who long led a life of great austerity in a 
cave on mount Murrho, the modern Magella, 
in the farther Abruzzo. The long vacancy 
before his election came from the two 
powerful families of Orsini and Colonna, 
each of which was bent upon nominating 
the pope. While the dissension continued 
raging, one of the cardinals accidentally 
mentioned the famous hermit of Murrho, 
and a majority of the body immediately 
elected him. Being over-persuaded to ac- 
cept the proffered dignity, he did not lay 
aside his ascetic habits, but he proved 
wholly unfit for business, and was readily 
brought, after a few months, to exchange 
the pontificate for his former solitude. He 
abdicated Dee, 18, 1294. Jbid. 344. 

“ Archbishop of Bourdeaux, and of a 
noble family in that part of France, but 
embroiled with Philip the Fair, That 
monarch had a powerful party in the con- 
clave, which struggled violently for a French 
pope. While its exertions were yet abor- 
tive, Philip was privately consulted about 
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Name and Surname 
James d’Euse 
James Fournier rs é 
Peter Roger 
Stephen Aubert 
William de Grimoard 
Peter Beaufort! 


Urban V. 


Peter Tomacelli 
Cosmato Megliorati 
Angelo Corario 
Peter of Candia 
Balthasar Cossa 
Otto Colonna 
Gabriel Condelmerio 
Thomas of Sarzana 
Alphonso Borgia 
neas Sylvius Picolona: 
Peter Barbo 
Francis della Rovere 
John Baptist Cibo . 
Roderic Borgia® 


Martin V. 


Pius IT. 
Paul II. 


the election of De Got. He had immedi- 
ately a secret interview with him, and by 
promising to secure his election upon cer- 
tain conditions, the archbishop was won 
over. As this was known to very few, the 
opposite party elected him, and thus France 
acquired a hold upon the papacy which she 
long retained. Bower, vi. 379. 
» } Petrus Belfortis, nephew to Clement 
VI., and made cardinal by him when hardly 
seventeen. Platina, 208.—Bower calls him 
Peter Roger, and adds, that he was son of 
William Roger, lord of Beaufort. 

2 «The death of Gregory was followed by 
a most dreadful schism, commonly called in 
the history of the church the great western 
schism. It began in the present year, 1378, 
by the election of Clement VII. in oppo- 
sition to Urban VI, and lasted till the 
council of Constance, in 1414. There were, 
during that time, two popes, the one residing 
at Rome or in Italy, and the other at Avig- 


Official Designation 
John XXII. 
Benedict XII. 
Clement VI. 
Innocent VI. . 


. Gregory XI. 
Bartholomew Prignano?. Urban VI. 

Boniface IX. . 
Innocent VII. 
Gregory XII. . 
Alexander V. 
John XXIII. . 


Eugenius IV. 
Nicolas V. 
Calixtus III. 


Sixtus IV. . 
Innocent VIII. 
Alexander VI. 
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Accession Death 

Sept. 5,1316 Dec. 4, 1334 
Jan. 8,13835 Ap. 25, 1342 
May 19, 13842 Dec. 6, 1352 
Dec. 30, 1852 Sept. 12, 1362 
Nov. 6, 1862 Dec. 19, 13870 
Jan. 5, 13871 Mar. 27, 1378 

- Ap. 18,1878 Oct. 18, 1389 
Nov. 9, 1889 Oct. 1, 1404 
Oct. 17, 1404 Nov. 6, 1406 
Dec. 2, 14063 — 

June 26, 1409 May 3, 1410 
May 17, 14104 — 

7 Nov 11, 14177 Keb: 207 1431 
Mar. 3, 1481 Feb. 23, 1447 
Mar. 6,1447 Mar. 24, 1455 
Ap. 8,1455 Aug. 8, 1458 
Aug. 27, 1458 Aug. 14, 1464 
Aug. 31, 1464 July 25, 1471 
Aug. 9,1471 Aug. 138, 1484 
Aug. 29,1484 July 25, 1492 
Aug. 11, 1492 Aug. 18, 1503 


one, and which the antipope, has not yet 
been decided.’ Bower, vii. 36. 

3 Deposed by the council of Pisa, June 
5, 1409. 

* Deposed by the council of Constance, 
May 29, 1414, but the Roman see was not 
formally declared vacant until the deposition 
and degradation of Peter de Luna, or Bene- 
dict XIII, July 26, 1417. Nor did the 
council decree the election of a new pope 
until its fortieth session, on the 30th of 
October next ensuing. (L’Enfant, Conc. de 
Const. ii. 92, 186.) ‘From the election of 
Clement V., in 1305, the popes had 
resided at Avignon, till Gregory XL, 
in 1376, again removed the see to Rome. 
On his death, two popes were chosen; 
Urban VI., who resided at Rome, and 
Clement VII., at Avignon: each of these 
had a successor, and in 1409 the schism 
was increased by the election of a third 
pope at Bologna. 


non. But which of the popes was the true 
Rome. Avignon. Bologna. 
Urban VI. 1378 Clement VII. 1379 — 
Boniface IX. 1389 Benedict XIII. 1895 — 
Innocent VIi. 1404 —_ Alexander V. 1409 
Gregory XII. 1406 == John XXITi. 1410 


The three last were deposed by the coun- 
cil of Constance, in 1417.’ Coxe’s Hist. 
of the House of Austria, London, 1820, 
7h Pals, 

> A Spaniard of a noble Valencian family, 


VOL. II. 


properly named Lenzolio, But his father, 
having married Joan Borgia, sister to 
Calixtus III., assumed her name instead of 
his own, with the pope’s consent, and his 
descendants did the same. 
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COUNCILS. 
‘AS A.D. 
Enham : : , . 1008 Westminster ? ; foe 
Leon . : ; 2 . 1012 Troyes F : : me 7! 
Habam 4 A E . 1014 Rheims : : : Sea bish! 
Winchester ; ‘ ye LOZ Lae London é 1 - 2 A183 
Seligenstadt : : . 1022 LATERAN? : . 1139 
Bourges. . : . 1031 Rheims : ‘ : . 1148 
Rheims : : . 1049 ‘Tours ; : , L163 
Rouen : ; : . 1050 Clarendon . : : s 1164 
Vercelli! . : : . 1050 Cashel : : : od Lae 
Coyaco : : p . 1050 London : j : a Lie 
Narbonne . : : . 1054 LATERAN?# : : Peek: 
Toulouse. : . ~ 1056) York : ; F eee 
Rome : 3 . . 1059 London : : ; “£206 
Tours : : : - 1060 Avignon . : : . 1209 
Rome : ; - 2 LO0bS. ee baris : E pera de 
Rouen , 3 : . 1072 Montpellier ; ; . 1214 
Rouen : : : . 1074 -LATERAN? : : ven 215 
Rome f ; é . 1074 Oxford t : ; me 1925 
London ; : 3 . 1075 Narbonne . d : <a 27 
Rome : : : = 1073 ) Fouloase™ 7. . : i Lees 
Rome ¢ ‘ ; . 1080 Chateau Gontier . : Sky! 
Lillebonne . - A . 1081 Beziers ; . : . 288 
Quedlinburg : : . 1085 Narbonne . é : . 1235 
Melfi . : . : ~ 1090 Tours : < : » 1286 
Clermont . . : . 1095 London : i é Lon 
Rouen : ‘ : . 1096 Campinacum® . : - 1288 
Nismes P é : . 1096 Tours : : - ~ 22389 
Rome . : . . 1099 Worcester . : ; . 1940 
St. Omer’s . ‘ 5 . 1099 Laval : é . eat 
Poitiers : é ; LOG. eel ON pel. ; : . BAD 
London : : 3 . 1102 Beziers : : ‘ . 1246 
Lateran . : : » 2212 Valence F : : 243 
Toulouse . : ; . 1119 Saumur 5 ; é . 1258 
LATERAN? : : - 1125 Alby : : : - 1254 
London . ‘ : . 152°” Bourdeaux * : i a 125 


1 There was also a council holden thisyear 
at Rome, Berenger found employment for 
both assemblies; and although no canons 
are extant from either, yet their condemna- 
tion of John Scot and Berenger makes them 
important. Henceforth the Roman church 
stood committed to transubstantiation. 


* Called the first Lateran, and the Minth 
General. 


3 Second Lateran, and Tenth General. 

* Third Lateran, and Eleventh General. 

5 This is merely styled the Fourth Late- 
ran—General by Labbe and Cossart. 

° Campinacum is thought to be Cognac. 

7 Called General, because a pope, Inno- 
cent IV., presided. Labbe and Cossart, 
however, give it no numerical rank. 


COUNCILS. 


AD. 
Lambeth : P 1261 
Nantes ; : @ 1264 
Vienna 1267 
London 1268 
Sens : 5 1269 
LYONS I1.! ‘ é ee: 
Saltzburg . : : . 1274 
Saumur 2 L276 
Beziers ~ 1276 
Langen : : 2 - 1278 
Pontaudemer 1279 
Avignon 1279 
Reading 1279 
Buda ibaa, 
Ravenna 1286 
Bourges 1286 
Exeter z - 1287 
Wurtzburg . 1287 
Saumur 1294 
Canterbury 1295 
Rouen 1299 
Merton 1300 
Compiégne . 1301 
Saltzburg 1310 
Cologne 1310 
VIENNE2 1311 
Ravenna Vouk 
Ravenna 1314 
Ravenna 1317 
Palencia 1322 
Toledo = 1324 
Avignon 1326 
Lambeth : 3 . 1830 
Rouen 3 : : eal eys 


1 This has no numerical rank assigned to 
it among General councils. Gregory X, 
presided. 

2 Clement V. presided : hence this council 
is termed General, but it stands without any 
numerical rank. 

8 This was the council that condemned 
eighteen articles taken out of Wickliffe’s 
Trialogus. Thomas Arundel, archbishop of 
Canterbury, presided. 

4 Called by Sbinko, archbishop of Prague, 
by the desire of Innocent VII., to counteract 
the influence of Benedict XIII. or Peter de 
Luna, the rival pope, to whom many of the 
Bohemians adhered. 

5 Sometimes called the council of London, 
because, although its canons were framed at 
Oxford, in 1408, they were not formally 
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A.D. 

Chateau Gontier . 1336 
Avignon, 1337 
London 1342 
Noyon 1344 
Paris ; 1346 
Toledo P 1347 
Beziers : : 5 Lae 
Angers : : : . 1865 
Lavaur : . 13868 
Saltzburg . : 3 PL OSG 
Palencia ‘ : . 1888 
London?  . : ‘ 6 ALINE 
Prague* . ; : - 1405 
Oxford 5 es ; 5 . 1408 
Citta di Friuli § 1409 
Pisa 7 1409 
Rome § 1412 
London 9 ; : 14138 
CONSTANCE . F 1414 
Saltzburg 1420 
Cologne 1423 
Siena - : : ES} 
Copenhagen 1425 
Paris 1429 
Tortosa 1429 
BALE : ao 
FLORENCE 1438 
Frisingen 1440 
Rouen 1445 
Angers 1448 
Soissons 1456 
York ; : 1466 
Cologne ; ; ; 1470 
Aranda 1° 1473 


promulgated until the following year, and 
then in St. Paul’s, London. The suppression 
of Wickliffe’s followers was the chief busi- 
ness in hand. 

6 Called for terminating the papal schism. 

7 Called for the same purpose as the last, 
but by certain cardinals, and not by the 

ope. 

? Called to condemn the writings and 
followers of Wickliffe. 

® Called to denounce as a heretic, Sir 
John Oldeastle, who, in right of his wife, 
bore the title of Lord of Cobham. 

10 Denominated in books, Concdliwin Tole- 
tanwm, it being a provincial council headed 
by the archbishop of that see. But its place 
of meeting was Aranda, 
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ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 


Name and Surname Appointment Death 
Elphege —— Ap. 19, 1012 
Living — 1013 June 12, 1020 
Ethelnoth Nov. 18, 1020 Oct. 29, 1058 
Eadsin : — 1038 Oct. 28, 1059 
Robert of Jumieges ! — 1050 -— 
Stigand 2 — 1052 a 
Lanfranc : +p AUG 2 el OLO May 24, 1089 
Anselm , ‘ . Dee. 4, 1093 Ap. 21, 1109 
Rodulph_ .. ‘ . Ap. 26, 1114 Oct. 20, 1122 
William Corbel . . Feb. 18, 1123 Nov. 21, 1136 
Theobald. : ident Ceahley, Ap. 18, 1161 
Thomas Becket June 3, 1162 Dec. 29, 1170 
Richard ; , Fe aon Maracas! Feb. 16, 1184 
Baldwin j : - Dec. 16, 1184 Nov. 19, 1190 
Reginald Fitz-Joceline . Nov. 27, 1191 Dec. 26, 1191 
Hubert Walter May 30, 1193 July 13, 1205 
Stephen Langton . June 17, 1207 July 9, 1228 
Richard Wetaershed June 10, 1229 Aug. 3, 1231 
St. Edmund : . Ap. 2, 1234 Nov. 16, 1240 
Boniface. : . dan. 15, 1245 July 18, 1270 
Robert Kilwarby ® . Feb. 26, 1273 — 

John Peckham. . eb. 19, 1279 Dec. 8, 1292 
Robert Winchelsey - Sept. 12, 1294 May 11, 1313 
Walter Raynold . . dan. 4, 13814 Nov. 16, 1827 
Simon Mepham June 5, 1828 Oct. 12, 1383 
John Stratford Nov. 18, 1833 Aug. 23, 1848 
Thomas Bradwardine July 19, 1349 Aug. 26, 1849 
Simon Islip . . Dec. 20, 1849 Ap. 26, 1366 
Simon Langham 4 Nov. 5, 1866 July 22, 1376 
William Whittlesey . Jan. 15, 1369 June 5, 13874 
Simon Sudbury . May 26, 1875 June 14, 13881 
William Courteney . Oct. 23, 1881 July 31, 1396 
Thomas Arundel . Sept. 25, 13896 Feb. 19, 1414 


1 A Norman indiscreetly preferred by 
Edward the Confessor, and compelled, after 
a brief possession, to quit England. 

2 Deprived by the Normans, either in 1069 
or 1070, and dead in a few months after- 
wards. Godwin, de Presull. Cantab. 1748, 


* He resigned the see of Canterbury on 
his promotion to the dignity of a cardinal 
bishop, and went into Italy, where he died 
in a few months. bid. 97. 


* «Pope Urban, who had lately translated 


Langham’ (from Ely) ‘ to the see of Canter- 
bury, gave him a new mark of his esteem, 
and preferred him to a cardinalate’ (Sept. 
22, 1868), * upon which the king, not being 
acquainted with this promotion, seized his 
temporalities. The archbishop acquiesced 
under this hardship, resigned his see’ (Noy. 
17, 1868), ‘and lived privately at Oxford, 
till he had the king’s leave to go beyond 
sea.’ Collier, i. 561.—He died at Avignon, 
July 22, 1376. Godwin, de Presull. 116. 
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Name and Surname Appointment Death 
Roger Walden ! Feb. —, 1398 . deposed, 1399 
Henry Chicheley . July 29,1414 . . Ap. 12,1448 
John Stafford May 13,1443 . » May 25, 1452 
John Kemp Sept. 23, 1452 . - Mar. 22; 1454. 
Thomas Bourchier Ap. 23, 1454 . Mar. 30,4486 
John Morton Oct. 6, 1486 Sept. 15, 1500 


PRIMATES OF SCOTLAND, BISHOPS AND ARCHBISHOPS 
OF ST. ANDREW’S. 


A.D. 
Turgot ? 1107 
Eadmer ? 1120 
Robert L127 
Arnold 1159 
Richard 2 1165 
Hugh4 ° 1178 
Roger : é 1198 
William Malvoisin : 1202 
David Bernham . 4 1234 


1 [Roger Walden was appointed and con- 
secrated archbishop of Canterbury during 
Arundel’s exile, and deposed on his return. 
He was afterwards bishop of London. £d.] 

2 The principal episcopal see of Scotland 
was in early times at Abernethy, the Pictish 
metropolis, at the confluence of the Earn 
and Tay. Kenneth II., who reigned in the 
ninth century, transferred the episcopal see 
to St. Andrew’s, and gave it a primacy over 
the now united nations of Scots and Picts, 
directing the incumbent to be styled Mawi- 
mus Scotorum Episcopus. Scotland had no 
archbishopric until Patrick Graham became 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, in 1466. That pre- 
late, journeying to Rome for confirmation in 
his see, obtained the pope’s authority for 
erecting St. Andrew’s into an archbishopric. 
This being resented by some at home, a 
further application was made to the pope, 
which ended in the erection of a second 
archbishopric at Glasgow. Before these 
archiepiscopal sees were created, the arch- 
bishops of York had claimed Scotland, as 
properly within their province; a claim said 
to have arisen, like that of England’s civil 
superiority, from the inclusion of southern 
Scotland within the ancient kingdom of 


A.D. 
Abel Digs} 
Gameline . ‘ 1255 
William Wiseheart 1273 
William Frazer 1280 
William Lamberton 1298 
James Bene 1328 
William Bell 1332 
William Landal 1341 
Walter Trail 1385 


Northumbria. Turgot is not the first 
known bishop of St. Andrew’s. The series 
begins in the ninth century, but until Tur- 
got’s time it labours under some confusion. 
Collier, i. 156, 681. Keith’s Historical Ac- 
count of Scottish Bishops, Edinb. 1824, p. 
3h Russell’s History of the Church in 
Scotland, Lond. 1834, i. 96, 118. 

3 The monk of Canterbury, who wrote 
the Historia Novorum. He is said to have 
returned into England because he could not 
be suffered to receive consecration from the 
archbishop of Canterbury. Another account 
makes him to have been actually consecrated 
in 1120. Keith, 7. 

4 This was a disputed incumbency: John 
Scott, an Englishman, but archdeacon of 
St. Andrew’s, having been unanimously 
elected bishop. The king, however, caused 
his own chaplain, Hugh, to be consecrated. 
After long opposition to his claims upon St. 
Andrew’s, which were backed by the pope, 
John was provided for by means of the see 
of Dunkeld. bid. 13. 

5 Bell was elected to St. Andrew’s, but 
being vigorously opposed, he journeyed in- 
effectually to the papal court at Avignon, 
Confirmation was denied him. Ibid. 24. 
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Thomas Stewart ! 
Henry Wardlaw ? 
James Kennedy * 
Patrick Graham‘ . y 
William Schives 


ARCHBISHOPS OF ARMAGH. 


A.D. A.D. , 
1401 — 

1404 Ap. 6, 1440 

1440 May 10, 1466 

1466 ides 

1478 Jan. 28, 1497 


ARCHBISHOPS OF ARMAGH. 


Amalgaid ; : : 
Dubdalethy H1. j 
Cumasach O Herudan ; 
Melisa Mac-Amalgaid 
Donald Mac-Amalgaid ‘ 
Celsus Mac-Aid Mac-Meelisa 
Maurice Mac-Donald : 
Malachy O Morgair . 
Gelasius Mac-Roderick 
Cornelius Mac-Concalede 
Gilbert O Caran : 
Melisa O-Carrol . 3 
Amlave O Murid 

Thomas O Connor 

Eugene Mac-Gillivider 
Luke Netterville 

Donat O Fidabra 

Albert of Cologne 

Reiner 4 : 
Abraham O Conellan 
Patrick O Scanlan 

Nicholas Mac-Molissa 

John Taaf : 

Walter de Jorse 

Roland Jorse 

Stephen Segrave5 


David O Hitaghty > «tc « 


1 Son to Robert IT. He was archdeacon 
of St. Andrew’s, and although elected bi- 
shop, he declined the dignity, and seems 
never to have entered upon it. He is 
thought to have lived about three years 
after his election; but this is uncertain. 
Keith, 27. 

2 Founder of the university of St. An- 
drew’s, and otherwise distinguished for 
munificence. 

3 His mother was Countess of Angus, 
daughter of Robert II. 


* Half-brother to Bp. Kennedy. The 


re NOPE oe 6 : 
1050 
1065 
1065 
1092 
1116 
1129 
1134 . é 
IUD eee é 
1174. 
1175 
1184 
1184 
1185 
1206 
1220 
1227 
1240 . 
1247. 
1257. . : 
HEE Ss : 
1272 
1305 
1307 
itSylti les 5 : 
13822. : ¢ 
1334 . : . 
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mother of these prelates, Lady Mary Stewart, 
first married the Earl of Angus, secondly, 
Sir James Kennedy, of Dunmure, and 
thirdly, Lord Graham. It was this son of 
her third marriage who obtained archiepis- 
copal honours for the see of St. Andrew’s 
from the pope; a compliment to his nation 
which caused a series of persecutions to 
himself that lasted through life. 

5 Rector of Stepney, near London, dean 
of Lichfield in 1320. He seems to have 
been the first Englishman adyanced to the 
seeof Armagh. . 


. 


ARCHBISHOPS OF ARMAGH. 


Richard Fitz-Ralph 
Milo Sweetman 

John Colton 

Nicholas Fleming 
John Swayn 

John Prene 

John Mey 

John Bole 

John Foxalls . 
Edmund Connesburgh 


A.D. 

1347 

1361 

1382 

1404 

1417 

1439 

1444 

1457 

: . 1475 
Le: . 1477 


1 He resigned the see. 
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